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MDCC  LXXXIV. 


T  O 

THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE 

THE    EARL  OF   SHELBURNE, 

ONE  or  HIS  MAJESTY'S  PRINCIPAL  SECRETARIES  OF  STATE, 

taY  LORD, 

HAVING  been  accidentally  acquainted  with  your  Lordmip's  fitu- 
ationand  character,  before  you  became  confpicuous  to  the  public 
eye,  it  was  impoflible  that  you  mould  not  occur  to  my  mind,  while  I 
was  endeavouring  to  introduce  TELEM  AC  H  us  to  my  countrymen,  as  an 
example  of  early  virtue  and  noble  views.  There  was  a  time,  when,  like 
him,  you  took  the  field  as  a  volunteer,  to  qualify  yourfelf  for  command 
in  defence  of  your  country;  and,  though  a  youth,  diitinguimed  your- 
felf in  arms  upon  a  foreign  more:  but  the  parallel,  however  ftriking, 
is  rather  general  than  particular,  rather  in  character  than  fituation; 
it  confifts  in  the  Heady  purfuit  of  the  great  purpofes  of  life,  ac  an  age 
when  diffipation  is  fcarcely  fuppofed  to  deferve  cenfure. 

As  the  friend  of  man,  jealous  of  public  liberty;  as  honoured  by  the 
beft  of  princes,  with  the  adminiftration  of  the  beft  government;  as 
havingnot  talents  only,  bun  paiiions,  directed  to  the  community  as  their 
object;  as  a  citizen  from  whom,  when  time  mall  have  ingrafted  expe- 
rience upon  ability,  your  country  may  expect  yet  more  important  fer- 
vice;  I  offer  you,  without  apology,  this  public  tefdmony  of  my  re- 
fpect.  There  is  a  natural  equality  among  mankind,  which  mould  never 
be  forgotten  amidft  all  the  differences  of  circumllance  and  fituation; 
and  he  who,  without  party  views  or  finifter  intereft,  pays  the  tribute  of 
praife  where  his  heart  acknowledges  merit,  can  never  be  difappointed 
in  the  event,  but  when  he  is  miftaken  in  the  character. 

I  am,  with  the  greateft  refpect, 
My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfhip's  faithful, 

And  moft  obedient  humble  Servant, 

J  O  H  N  *  H  A  W  K  E  S  W  O  R  T  K, 


THE 

TRANSLATOR'S     PREFACE. 


THE  Tclemachus  of  the  celebrated  Archbifhop  of  Cambray  is  a 
work  of  iuch  reputation,  that  it -would"  be  fcarce  lefs  abfurd  to  re- 
I          commend  r  than  to  recommend  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Virgil;  if 
holds  the  finl  clafs  among  the  moral  works  of  imagination  in  France; 
it  has  paaTed  through  innumerable  editions;  art  has  been  exhaufted  to 
adorn  it,  and  learning  to  illuftrate  it's  beauties:  it  has  been  translated 
into  every  language  in  Europe,  the  Turkifh  not  excepted;  and  there 
are  no  lefs  than  five  translations  of  it  in  our  own.     To  tranfiate  it,  in- 
deed, is  eaSy;  but  to  tranfiate  it  fo  as  to  give  it  the  Same  rank  in  a  fo- 
reign language  that  it  holds  in  the  original  is  difficult.     It  has  gene- 
rally been  thought,  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  correfponding  words 
through  all  their  inflections,  in  two  languages,  is  a  fuincient  qualifica- 
tion to  tranfiate  one  into  the  other;  and  coniequently  that  a  fine  book 
in  one  language  will,  in  the  hands  of  a  tranflator  fo  qualified,  neceSTa- 
rily  become  a  fine  book  in  another:  this,   however,  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing true,  that  a  book  which   has  any  merit,  betides  that  of  truth  and 
fentimentin  the  abftrac"l,  will  be  bad  in  the  veriion  in  proportion  as  it 
is  pood  in  the  original,  if  the  tranflator  is  qualified  only  for  verbal  in- 
terpretation. 

To  tranfiate  a  work  of  fancy,  which  osves  great  part  of  it's  power 
to  poetical  beauties  and  elegance  of  competition,  feme  taite  for  po- 
etry, and  fome  Skill  in  writing,  is  certainly  neceSTary;  of  which  all 
who  have  hitherto  translated  Fenelon's  Telemachus  into  Englilh  were 
totally  delHtute:  their  verfions,  indeed,  are,  in  general,  fo  much  the 
fame,  that,  one  having  failed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  encou- 
raged the  hope  that  another  would  fucceed.  My  translation  is,  at  leait, 
very  different  from  all  others;  and  yet  I  have  fcrupuloufly  preierved, 
not  only  every  incident  and  every  fentiment,  but  even  every  metaphor, 
as  far  as  the  different  genius  of  the  two  languages  would  admit. 

To  thofe  who  have  read  this  work  only  as  an  exercite  atfchool,  it's 
beauties  are  wholly  unknown;  and  among  them  that  have  learned 
French  in  this  country,  there  is  not  probably  above  one  in  fifty  who 
can  now  read  it  in  the  original  with  more  advantage  than  a  native  of 
France  would  read  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock  in  a  prole  tranSla- 
tion. 

To  both  thefe,  therefore,  as  well  as  to  perfons  who  are  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  French  language,  this  verfion,  if  I  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  my  purpofe,  may  be  acceptable:  it  may  alfo  facili- 
tate and  Sweeten  the  labour  of  thole  that  are  learning  it;  it  may  give 
them  a  relifn  for  a  book  that  will  probably  be  put  into  their  hands; 
and,  though  it  may  not  much  affift  them  in  a  mere  verbal  conflruclion, 
it  may,  perhaps,  Shew  them  it's  infuSriciency,  and  excite  an  attempt  to 
Ifansfufe  the  Spirit  with  d>e  fenfe. 

3  My 
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My  principal  view,  however,  was  much  more  extcnfive  than  to  af- 
fift  learners  of  the  FrencK  language.  1  have  attempted  to  render  a 
work,  full  of  ingenious  fitt;on,  jufi  important  precepts, 

and  poetical  imagery,  as  pleafipg  in  Kngiilh  as  it  is  in  French,  to 
thofc  who  read  it  as  their  native  tongue:  if  J  have  fuccec-ded,  1  have 
not  only  made  a  valuable  adcition  to  our  polite  literature,  but  ren- 
dered my  country  a  much  more  important  fervice,  by  putting  into 
the  hands  of  our  youth  one  cf  the  few  books  wl.ich  genius  and 
learning  have  dedicated  to  virtue;  which  at  once  capnvnte  the  ima- 
gination, inform  the  underftanding,  and  regulate  the  will. 

The  arguments,  which  have  been  hitherto  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  feveral  books,  where  they  could  only  anticipate  the  events,  and 
Jeflen  the  plcafure  that  arifes  from  the  gradual  progrefs  of  the  ac- 
tion, are  now  prefixed  as  a  table  of  contents. 


CONTENTS, 


CONTENTS. 


BOOK    I. 

TELE"  MAC  HITS,  conduaed by  Minerva,  under  the  likenefs  of  Mento^ 
lands,  after  having  fufFered  (hipw'reclc,  upon  the  Illandof  theGoddefs  Calyp- 
fo,  "who  was  (till  regretting  the  departure  of  UlyfFss.  The  goddefs  receives  him 
favourably, conceives  a  paflion  for  him,  offers  him  immortality,  and  enquires  his 
adventures.  Ke  relates  nis  voyage  toPylos  and  Lacedemon;  his  fhipwreck  upon 
the  coaft  of  Sicily;  the  danger  he  was  in  of  being  offered  as  a  facrifice  to  the 
manes  of  Anchiies;  the  afliltance  which  Mentor  and  he  gave  to  Aceftes  againft 
an  incuifion  of  Barbarians;  and  the  gratitude  of  the  king,  who,  to  reward 
their  fervices,gave  themaTyrian  veflcl,  that  they  might  return  to  their  coun- 
try. 

BOOK     II. 

TELEMACHUS  relates  his  being  taken  in  the  Tyrian  veftel  by  the  fleet  of  Sefo- 
ftris, and  carried  captive  into  Egypt.  He  defcribes  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
and  the  wife  government  of  it's  king.  He  relates  alfo  that  Mentor  was  fent  a 
ilave  into  Ethiopia,  and  that  he  was  reduced  himfelf  to  keep  fheep  in  the  de- 
fart  of  Oafis;  that,  in  this  itate,  he  was  comforted  by  Termofiris,  a  pried  of 
Apollo,  who  taught  him  to  imitate  the  god  who  had  once  been  the  ftiepherd  of 
Admetus;  that  Sefoftris,  having  at  length  heard  with  aftonifliment  what  his 
influence  and  example  had  effe&ed  among  the  fnepherds,  determined  to  fee 
him;  and,  being  convinced  of  his  innocence,  pro  mi  fed  to  fend  him  to  Ithaca; 
but  that  the  death  of  Sefoftris  overwhelmed  him  with  new  calamities:  that  he. 
was  imprifoned  in  a  tower  which  overlooked  the  (ea,  from  whence  he  faw  Boc- 
choris,  the  new  king,  (lain  in  a  battle  againft  part  of  his  fubje&s,  who  had  re- 
volted, and  called  in  the  Tyrians  to  their  aflutancc. 

BOOK:   in. 

TELEMACHUS  relates,  that  the  fuccefTor  of  Bocchons  releafing  all  the  Tyrian 
prifoners,  he  was  himfelf  fent  to  Tyre,  on  board  the  veffel  of  Narbal,  who  had 
commanded  the  Tyrian  fleet:  that  Narbal  gave  him  adefciiption  of  Pygmalion 
their  king,  and  exprefled  apprehenfions  of  danger  from  the  cruelty  of  his  ava- 
rice; that  he  afterwards  inftrufled  him  in  the  commercial  regulations  of  Tyre; 
and  that,  being  about  to  embark  in  a  Cyprian  veflel,  in  order  to  proceed  by 
the  Ifle  of  Cyprus  to  Ithaca,  Pygmalion  difcovered  that  he  was  a  ftranger,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  feized;  that  his  life  was  thus  brought  into  the  moft  immi- 
nent danger;  but  that  he  had  been  preferved  by  the  tyrant's  miftrefs  Aftarbe, 
that  /he  might,  in  his  ftead,  deftroy  a  young  Lydian  of  whom  (he  had  been  ena- 
moured, but  who  rejecled  her  for  another. 

B  o  o  K  iv.  ; 

CALYPSO  interrupts  Telemachus  in  his  relation,  that  he  may  retire  to  reft.  .Men- 
tor privately  reproves  him  for  having  undertaken  the  recital  of  his  adventures  j 
but,  as  he  has  begun,  advifeshim  to  proceed.  ToJemach-us  relates,  that,  dur- 
ing his  voyage  from  Tyre  to  Cyprus,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  protected  from 
Venus  and  Cupid  by  Minerva;  and  that  he  afterwards  imagined  he  faw  Men- 
tor, who  exhorted  him  to  fly  from  the  Ifle  of  Cyprusj  that  when  he  awaked, 
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the  Cyprians  being  nil  intoxicated  with  wine;  that  when  he  arrived  at  the 
ifland,  he  faw,  with  honor,  the  mod  contagious  examples  of  debauchery,  but 
that  Hazael  the  Syrian,  to  whom  Mentor  hnd  been  fold,  happening  to  be  at  Cy- 
prus at  the  fame  time,  brought  the  two  friends  together,  and  took  them  on 
board  his  vefTel  that  w.»s  bound  to  Crete;  thit,  during  the  voyage,  hi-  had  feen 
Amphitrite  drawn  in  her  chariot  by  fea-horfes,  a  fight  infinitely  entertaining 
and  magnificent. 

BOOK    V. 

TELEMACHUS  relates,  that  when  he  arrived  at  Crete,  he  learned  that  Idomeneus, 
the  king  of  that  ilhnd,  had,  in  confequence  of  a  rafh  vow,  Ihci  ificed  his  only 
fon;  that  the  Cretans,  to  revenge  the  murder,  had  driven  him  out  or  the  coun- 
try; and  that,  after  long  uncertainty,  they  were  then  aiTembled  to  cleft  a  new 
fovereign;  that  he  w?.s  admitted  into  the  aflembly;  that  he  obtained  the  prize 
in  various  exerciles;  and  having  alfo  refolved  the  queftions  that  had  been  re- 
corded by  Minos  in  the  book  of  his  laws,  the  fages,  who  were  judges  of  the 
conteft,  and  all  the  people,  feeing  his  wifdom,  would  have  made  blinking. 

BOOK     VI. 

TELEMACHUS  relates,  that  he  refufed  the  royalty  of  Crete  to  return  to  Ithaca; 
that  he  propofed  Mentor,  but  that  Mentor  alfo  refufed  to  be  king;  that  the  Cre- 
tans then  prefling  Mentor  to  appoint  a  king  for  them,  he  related  to  them  whaS 
he  had  heard  of  the  virtues  of  Ariftodemus,  whom  they  immediately  proclaim- 
ed} that  Mentor  and  Telemachus  having  then  embarked  for  Italy,  Neptune, 
to  gratify  the  refentment  of  Venus,  fliipwrecked  them  upon  the  Ifland  of  Ca- 
lypib,  where  thegoddtfs  received  them  with  hofpitality  and  kindnds. 

BOOK     VII. 

CALYPSO  admires  Telemachus  for  his  adventures,  and  exerts  all  her  power  to 
detain  him  in  her  ifland,  by  inciting  him  to  return  her  paifion;  but  he  is  fu- 
ftained  by  the  wifdom  and  friendship  of  Mentor,  as  well  againft  her  artifices  as 
the  power  of  Cupid,  whom  Venus  lends  to  her  afliftance.  Telemachus,  how- 
ever, andEucharis  become  mutually  enamoured  of  each  other,  which  provokes 
Calypfo,  firft  to  jealoufy,  and  then  to  r^ge;  and  fhe  fwears  by  the  Styx  that 
Telemachus  fhall  leave  her  ifland:  (he  is  confoled  by  Cupid,  who  excites  the 
nymphs  to  burn  the  veffel  which  bad  been  built  by  Mentor,  while  Mentor  was 
labouring  to  get  Telemachu?  on  board.  Telemachus  is  touched  with  a  fecret 
joy  at  this  event;  Mentor,  \vho  perceives  it,  throws  him  from  a  rock  into  the 
fea,  and  leaps  after  him,  that  they  may  fwim  to  another  veflel  which  appeared 
noi  fardiftant  from. the  ihoi£. 

BOOK     VIII. 

THE  veflel  appears  to  be  a  Tyrian,  commanded  by  Adoam  the  brother  of  Nar- 
bal,  by  whom  the  adventurers  are  kindly  received.  Adoam  recollects  Tele- 
machus, and  relates  the  tragical  death  of  Pygmalion  and  Aftarbe,  and  the  ac- 
cfffion  of  Baleazar,  whom  the  tyrant  his  father  hud  difgraced  at  her  inltiga- 
tion.  During  a  banquet,  which  he  prepares  for  his  guefts,  Achitoas  enter- 
tains them  with  mufick,  which  bring*  the  Tritons,  the  Nereids,  and  other  di  - 
vinities  of  the  fea,  in  crowds  round  the  vefiel;  Mentor,  taking  up  a  lyre,  plays 
much  better  than  Achitoas.  Adoam  relates  the  wonders  of  Boetica;  he  de- 
Icnbes  the  foft  temperament  of  the  air,  and  the  beauties  of  the  country,  where 
the  utmoft  fimplicity  of  manners  fecurcs  to  the  people  uninterrupted  Iran*- 
quillity. 

BOOK     IX. 

VENUS,  ftill  Jncenfed  againft  Telemachus,  requefts  of  Jupiter  that  he  may  perifh; 
but  this  not  being  permitted  by  the  Fates,  the  goddefs  confults  with  Neptune 
bow  his  return  ig  Ithaca,  whither  Adoam  is  conducting  him,  may  be  prevented. 

They 
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They  employ  an  illufive  divinity  to  deceive,  Achamas  the  pilot,  who,fuppofing 
the  land  before  him  to  be  Ithaca,  enters  full-fail  into  the  Port  of  Salentum. 
Telemachus  is  kindly  received  by  Idomeneus  in  his  new  city,  where  he  is 
preparing  a  facrifice  to  Jupiter,  that  he  may  be  fuccefsful  in  a  war  againft  the 
Mandarians.  The  entrails  of  the  victims  being  consulted  hy  the  prieft,  he 
the  veflel  would  have  periftied  in  a  ftorm  if  he  had  not  himfclf  taken  the  helm, 
perceives  the  omens  to  be  happy}  but  declares  that  Idoineneus  will  owe  his 
good  fortune  to  his  guelts. 

BOOK    X. 

JDOMENEUS  acquaints  Mentor  with  the  can fe  of  the  war:  he  tells  him  that  the 
Mandarians  ceded  to  him  the  coaft  of  Hefperia,  where  he  had  founded  his  new- 
city,  as  foon  as  he  arrived;  that  they  withdrew  to  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, where,  having  been  ill-treated  by  fome  of  his  people,  they  had  fent  de- 
puties, with  whom  he  had  fettled  articles  of  peace;  and  that,  after  a  breach  of 
that  treaty  on  the  part  of  Idomeneus  by  fome  hunters.who  knew  nothing  of  it, 
the  Mandarians  prepared  to  attack  him.  During  this  recital,  the  Mandarians 
having  already  taken  arms,  appear  at  the  gates  of  Salentum.  Neftor,  Phi- 
locletes,  and  Phalanthus,  whom  Idomeneus  fuppoied  to  he  neuter,  appear  to. 
have  joined  them  with  their  forces.  Mentor  goes  out  of  Salentuft  alone,  and 
proposes  new  conditions  of  peace. 

BOOK    XI. 

TELEMACHUS,  feeing  Mentor  in  the  midft  of  the  Allies,  is  impatient  to  know 
what  pafles  between  them  }  he  caufes  the  gates  of  Salentum  to  be  opened,  an J 
joins  his  friend  ;  his  prefence  inclines  the  allies  to  accept  the  terms  that  Men- 
tor has  offered  on  the  part  of  Idomeneus  ;  the  allies  enter  Salentum  as  friends^, 
Idomeneus  confirms  the  proportions  of  Mentor,  hoftages  are  reciprocally 
given,  and  all  parties  affift  at  a  facrifice  between  the  city  and  the  camp,  as  a 
iblemn  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

BOOK    XII. 

NFSTOR,  in  the  name  of  the  Allies,  demands  fuccours  of  Idtmieneus  againft 
their  enemies  the  Daunians.  Mentor,  who  is  defirous  to  eftablifh  proper  re- 
gulations for  the  internal  government  of  Salentum,  and  to  employ  the  people 
in  agriculture,  finds  means  to  fatisfy  them  with  a  hundred  noble  Cretans, 
tinder  the  command  of  Telemachus.  After  their  departure,  Men  tor  proceeds 
to  a  minwte  examination  of  the  city  and  the  port;  and  having  acquainted  him- 
felf  with  every  particular,  he  prevails  upon  Idomeneus  to  inftitute  new  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  commerce;  to  divide  his  people  into  feven  clafles, 
dirtinguiming  them  with  refpect  to  their  rank  and  quality  by  different  habits;, 
to  retrench  luxury  and  unnecefiary  arts  ;  and  to  employ  the  artificers  in  huf- 
bandry,  which  he  brings  into  juft  reputation. 

BOOK    XIII. 

IDOMENEUS  relates  to  Mentor  his  confidence  in  ProteGlaus,  and  the  artifices 
of  that  favourite,  in  concert  with  Timocrates,  to  betray  him,  and  deftroy  Phi- 
locles.  He  confeffcs  ihat,  being  prejudiced  againft  him  by  thefe  confederates, 
he  fent  ^imocrates  to  kill  him,  while  he  was  abroad  with  the  command  of  a 
fleet  upon  a  dangerous  expedition;  that  Timocrates  having  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt, Philocles  forbore  to  avenge  himfclf  by  taking  his  life;  but  reflgning 
the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Philomenes,  who  had  been  appointed  t«  fucceed 
him  in  the  written  orders  for  his  death,  he  retired  to  the  Ifle  of  Samos.  Ido- 
meneus adds,  that  he  at  length  difcovered  the  perfidy  of  ProiefUausj  but  that 
even  then  h«  qquld  not  Duke  off  hi?  influsr.es. 

BOOK 
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BOOK    XIV. 

M KM TOR  prevails  upon  Idomeneus  to  banifli  Prote/ilans  and  Timocrates  (o  the 
Ifle  of  Samos,  and  reca!  Philocles  to  hij  confidence  and  councils.  Hegefipputj 
who  is  charged  with  this  order,  executes  it  with  joy.  He  arrives  win  his 
pi  ifbners  at  Samos,  where  he  finds  his  friend  Philocles  in  great  indigence  and 
obfcurity,  but  content:  he  at  firft  refufes  to  retu.ii;  but  t.:e  gods  h:.\ 

:  it  to  be  their  plealure,  he  embarks  with  Hegtfippus,  and  arrives  at  Salen- 
tum;  where  Idomeneus,  who  now  fultaii»s  a  ntw  character,  receives  him  with 
great  friendiftip. 

BOOK     XV. 

TELEMACHUS,  in  the  camp  of  the  Allies,  gains  the  friendship  of  Philofletes, 
who  was  not  at  firft  favourably  difpofed  to  him  on  his  father's  account.  Phi- 
loftetes  relates  his  adventures;  and  iutioduccs  a  particular  account  of  the 
death  of  Hercules,  by  the  poiibned  garment  which  the  Centaur  Neflus  had 
given  to  Deianir*;  he  relates  how  he  obtained  from  that  hero  his  poiibned  ar- 
rows, without  which  the  city  of  Troy  could  not  be  taken;  how  he  was  pu- 
nilhed  for  betraying  his  fecret,  by  various  fufferings  in  the  Iflandof  Lemnosj 
and  how  Ulyfles  employed  Ncoptolemus  to  engage  him  in  the  expedition 
againitTroy,  where  he  was  cured  of  his  wound. 

BOOK     XVI. 

TELEMACHUS  quarrels  with  Phalanthus  about  fome  prifoners,  to  which  each 
of  them  lays  claim:  he  fights  and  vanquishes  Hippias,  who,  defpifing  his 
youth,  had  feized  the  prifoners  in  queftion  for  his  brother;  but  being  after- 
wards afhamed  of  his  victory,  he  laments  in  fecret  his  ralhnefs  and  indifcre- 
tion,  for  which  he  is  very  deiirous  to  atone.  At  the  fame  time,  Adraftus,  King 
of  the  Daunians,  being  informed  that  the  Allies  were  wholly  taken  up  in  re- 
conciling Telemachus  and  Hippias,  marches  to  attack  them  by  furprize.  After 
having  feized  an  hundred  of  their  veffels,  to  tranfport  his  own  troops  to  their 
camp,  he  firft  fets  it  on  fire,  and  then  falls  upon  Phalanthus's  quarters:  Pha- 
lanthus himielf  is  defperately  wounded,  and  his  brother  Hippias  (lain. 

BOOK    XVII. 

TELEMACHUS,  having  put  on  his  divine  armour,  runs  to  the  affiftance  of  Pha- 
lanthus. He  kills  Iphicles,  the  fon  of  Adraftus;  repulfes  the  victorious  ene- 
my; and  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  war,  if  a  ttmpeft  had  not  intervened. 
Telemachus  orders  the  wounded  to  be  carried  off,  and  takes  great  care  of 
them;  particularly  of  Phalanthus.  He  performs  thefolemnities,  at  the  fune- 
ral of  Hippias  himfelfj  and,  having  collected  his  afhes  in  a  golden  urn, 
prefents  them  to  his  brother. 

BOOK    XVIII. 

TELEMACHUS,  being  perfuaded,  by  feveral  dreams,  that  his  father  UlyfTes 
was  no  longer  alive,  executes  his  deilgn  of  feeking  him  among  the  dead.  He 
retires  from  the  camp,  and  is  followed  by  two  Cretans  as  far  as  a  temple  near 
the  celebrated  cavern  of  Acherontia.  He  enters  it;  and  defctnds  through  the 
gloom  to  the  borders  of  the  Styx,  where  Charon  takes  him  into  his  boat.  He 
prefents  himfelf  before  Pluto;  who,  in  obedience  to  fuperior  powers,  permits 
him  to  feek  his  father.  He  pafles  through  Tartarus;  and  is  witncfs  to  the 
torments  that  are  inflicled  upon  ingratitude,  perjury,  impiety,  hypoerify,  and, 
above  all,  upon  bad  kings. 

BOOK     XIX. 

TELEMACHUS  enters  the  fields  of  Elyfium,  where  he  is  known  by  his  great 
grandfather  Arcefius,  who  a  flu  res  him  that  UlyfTes  is  itill  alive;  that  he  (hall 
fee  him  in  Ithaca,  and  fucceed  to  his  throne.  Arcefius  defcrfbes  the  fclicity.of 
the  juft,  efprcially  of  good  kings,  whv  have  reverenced,  ijle'gods,  and  have 
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given  happinefs  to  their  people.  He  makes  Telemachus  obferve,  that  heroes, 
thofewho  have  excelled  only  in  the  arts  of  deftruclton,  have  a  much  lefs  glo- 
rious reward,  and  are  allotted  a  feparate  diftricl  by  themfelves.  Telemachus 
receives  iome  general  inftru&ions,  and  then  returns  back  to  the  camp. 

BOOK    XX. 

VENUSIUM,  having  been  left  as  a  depofit  by  both  parties  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lucanians,  Telemachus  declares  againft  feizing  it,  in  an  alTembly  of  the 
chiefs,  and  perfuades  them  to  be  of  his  opinion.  He  difcoveis  great  pene- 
tration and  iagacity  with  refpeft  to  two  dcferters,  one  of  whom,  Acanthus, 
had  undertaken  to  poifon  him;  and  the  other,  Diofcorus,  had  offered  to  bring1 
him  Adraftus's  head.  In  the  battle,  which  foon  follows*  Telemachus  ftrews 
the  field  with  dead  in  fearch  of  Adraftus.  Adraftus,  who  is  alfo  in  fearch  of 
Telemachus,  engages  and  kills  Pififtratus  the  fon  of  Neftor.  Philo&etes 
comes  up;  and,  at  the  moment  when  he  is  about  to  pieroe  Adraftus,  is  himfelf 
wounded  and  obliged  to  retire.  Telemachus,  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  his 
friends,  among  whom  Adraftus  is  making  a  terrible  (laughter,  ruflies  to  their 
afiiftance.  He  engages  Adraftus,  and  prefcribes  conditions,  upon  which  he 
gives  him  his  life.  Adraftus,  rifmg  from  the  ground,  attempts  treacheroully 
to  kill  his  conqueror  by  furprize,  who  engages  him  a  fecond  time,  and  kills 
him. 

BOOK     XXI. 

ADR  ASTUS  being  dead,  the  Daunians  offer  their  hands  to  the  Allie?  in  token  of 
peace,  and  requeft  that  one  of  their  own  nation  may  be  given  them  for  a  king. 
Nf  ftor,  being  inconfolable  for  the  lofs  of  his  fon,  ablents  himfelf  from  the 
aflernbly  of  the  chiefs,  where  fome  are  of  opinion  that  the  conquered  lands 
(hould  be  divided  among  them,  and  allot  the  territory  of  Arpi  to  Telema- 
chus. Telemachus  rejecls  this  offer,  and  convinces  the  chiefs  that  it  is  their 
common  intereft  to  appoint  Polydamus  king  or  the  Daunians,  and  leave  them 
in  pciTefTion  of  their  country.  He  afterwards  perfuades  the  Daunians  to  be- 
jiow  Arpi  upon  Diomecie,  who  had  accidcntly  landed  upon  their  coait.  Hof- 
tilities  being  now  at  an  end,  the  Allies  leparate,  and  every  one  returns  to  his 
country. 

BOOK     XXII. 

TF.LEMACHUS,  at  his  return  to  Salentum,  is  ftirpmed  to  fee  the  country  fo 
well  cultivated,  and  fo  little  appearance  of  magnificence  hi  the  city.  Mentor 
accounts  for  thefe  alterations,  and  points  out  the  principal  cauies  that  prevent 
national  profperity.  He  propofes  the  conduct  and  government  of  Idomeneus  as  a 
nioJel.  Telemachus  dill-overs  to  Mentor  his  defire  to  imrry  the  daughter  of 
Idomentrus,  Antiope.  Mentor  approves  of  his  choice;  and  allures  him  that  (he 
js  dtfigned  for  him  by  the  gods;  but  that  at  preient  he  fiiould  think  only  of 
returning  to  Ithaca,  and  delivering  Pc:;e!ope  from  herfuitors. 

BOOK     XXIII. 

IpOMENEi/s,  fearing  the  departure  of  h?S  guefts,  propnfes  feveral  embarrafTing 
affairs  to  Mentor  j  and  r.fTures  him  that,  without  his  afManfe,  they  cannot  be 
adjufted.  Mentor  Inys  tiown  general  principles  for  liis  conduct,  but  conti- 
nues fteady  to  his  purpole  of  departing  "with  Telemachus  for  Ithaca.  Ido- 
rner.eus  tries  anot'ner  experiment  to  detain  them.  He  encourages  the  paflion 
of  Telemachus  for  Antiope;  and  engages  him  and  Mentor  in  a  hunting  party 
with  his  daughter.  She  is  in  the  utnioil  danger  from  a  wild-boar,  but  is  de- 
livered by  Telemachus.  He  feels  g:tat  reliiiiance  to  Itave  her,  and  has  not 
fortitude  to  bid  Uomereus  farewel.  Being  encouraged  by  Mentor,  he  fur- 
mounts  his  difficulties,  and  embarks  for  his  count! y. 

BOOK     XXIV. 

TELEMACHUS,  during  the  voyage,  prevails  with  Mentor  to  explain  many  dif- 
ficulties in  ihe  ait  of  governmentj  pattizularly  ihat  of  uiitinguifliing  ths;  cha- 
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rafter  of  men,  fo  as  to  employ  the  good,  and  avoid  being  deceived  by  the  bad. 
During  this  converfation,  a  calm  obliges  them  to  put  in  at  a  little  ifland  where 
tJlyffrs  had  juft  i*one  afhore.  Telemachus  fees  and  fpe^ks  to  him  without 
knowing  who  he  is}  but,  after  having  feen  him  embark,  feels  a  fecret  uneafi- 
nefs,  of  which  he  cannot  imagine  the  caufe.  Mentor  explains  it,  and  com- 
forts himj  adming  him  that  he  (hall  foon  meet  with  his  father  again.  He 
pots  his  jwtience  and  piety  to  another  trial,  by  <'•  ...ming  him  to  fauifice  i*> 
Minerva.  The  goddcfs,  who  had  been  conceOrd  under  the  figure- of'  Men- 
tor, refumes  her  own  form,  and  is  known  an  i  ;..  knowledged  by  Tcleroachus. 
She  gives  hi;n  lur  laft  inftruclions,  and  dii'.ippeais.  Telemachus  arrives  in 
Ithaca,  and  finds  his  father  at  the  houfe  of  his  faithful  fcrvant  Eumenes. 
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I. 


HE  grief  of  Calypfo,  for 
the  departure  of  Ulyfles, 
would  admit  of  no  com- 
fort;  and  {he  regretted 
her  immortality,  as  that 
which  could  only  perpe- 
tuate affliction,  and  aggravate  calamity 
by  defpair:  her  grotto  no  more  echoed 
with  the  mufick  of  her  voice;  and  her 
nymphs  waited  at  a  diftance  with  ti- 
midity and  filence.  She  often  wan- 
dered alone  along  the  borders  of  her 
iflancl,  amidft  the  luxuriance  of  a  per- 
petual fpring;  but  the  beauties  that 
bloomed  around  her,  inftead  of  footh- 
jng  her  grief,  only  imprefled  more 
flrongly  upon  her  mind  the  idea  of 
Ulyfles,  who  had  been  fo  often  the 
companion  of  her  walk.  Sometimes  (lie 
flood  motionlefs  upon  the  beach;  and, 
while  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  that 
part  of  the  horizon  where  the  lefTening 
bark  of  the  hero  at  length  difappeared, 
they  overflowed  with  tears.  Here  (he 
was  one  day  furprized  with  the  fudden 
appearance  of  a  (hipwreck ;  broken 
benches  and  oars  lay  fcattered  about 
upon  the  fand;  and  a  rudder,  a  maft, 
and  foine  cordage,  were  floating  near 
the  fhore:  foon  after,  (lie  perceived  at  a 
diftance  two  men,  one  of  whom  ap- 
peared to  be  ancient;  and  in  the  other, 
although  a  youth,  (he  difcovered  a 
ftrong  i  efcmblancepf  Ulyfles j  thefrmc 


benevolence  and  dignity  were  united  in 
his  afpeft;  his  ftature  was  equally  tall, 
and  his  port  majeftick.     The  goddefs 
knew  immediately  that  this  was  Tele- 
machus;  but,  notwithftanding  the  pe- 
netration of  divine  fagacity,  (ne  could 
not  difcover  who  was  his  companion; 
for  it  is  the  prerogative  of  fuperior  de- 
ities to  conceal  whatever  they  pleafe 
fromthofe  of  a  lower  clafsj  and  it  wa« 
the  pleafure  of  Minerva,  who  accom- 
panied Telemachus  in  the  likenefs  of 
Mentor,   to   be  concealed    from    Ca- 
lypfo.    Calypfo,  however,  rejoiced  in 
the  happy  (hipwreck,   which  had  re- 
ftored  Ulyfles  to  her  wifhes  in  the  per- 
fon  of  his  fon:     (he  advanced  to  meet 
him;  and,  affecting  not  to  know  him— 
*  How  haft  thou  prefumed/  faid  (he, 
'  to  land  on  this  ifland  ?  Knoweftthou 
'  not,    that   from   my   dominions  no 
'  daring  intruder  departs  unpuniftied  ?* 
By  this  menace,  (he  hoped  tp  conceal 
the  joy  which  glowed  in  her  bofom, 
and  which  (he  could  not  prevent  from 
fparkling  in  her  countenance.     *  Who- 
ever thou  art,'  replied  Telemachus; 
whether  thou  art,  indeed,  a  goddefs, 
or  whether,  with  all  the  appearance 
of  divinity,  thou  art  yet  a  mortal  j 
canft  thou  regard  with  infenfibility 
the  misfortunes  of  a  fon,  who,  com- 
mitting his  life  to  the  caprice  of  the 
winds  and  waves  in  fearch  of  a  fa- 
C  <  ther, 
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«  ther,  has  Suffered  Shipwreck  again  ft 

•  thefe  rocks?'—'  Who,  then,  is  that 

•  father  whom  thou   feekeft?'  replied 
the  goddefs.     «  He  is  one  of  the  con- 

•  federate  kings,'    anfwered  Telema- 
chus,  «  who,  after  a  fiege  of  ten  years, 

laid  Troy  in  alhes;  and  his  name  is 
UlySTes:  a  name  which  he  has  ren- 
dered famous  by  his  prowefs,  and  yet 
more  by  his  wifdom,  not  only  through 
all  Greece,  but  to  the  remoteft  boun- 
daries of  ASla.  This  Ulyffes,  the 
mighty  and  the  wife,  is  now  a  wan- 
derer on  the  deep,  thefportof  tempefts 
which  no  force  can  reiift,  and  the 
prey  of  dangers  which  no  fagacity 
can  elude:  his  country  feems  to  fly 
before  him;  Penelope,  his  wife>  de- 
fpairs  at  Ithaca  of  his  return;  and  1, 
though  equally  deftituteof  hope,  pur- 
fue  him  through  all  the  perils  that  he 
has  pafled,  and  feek  him  upon  every 
coaft.  I  feek  him;  but,  alas!  perhaps 
the  fea  has  already  clofed  over  him 
forever!  O  goddefs!  compafiionate 
our  dillrefs;  and,  if  thou  knowell 
what  the  Fates  have  wrought,  either 
to  fave  or  deftroy  Ulylfes,  vouchfafe 
this  knowledge  to  Telemachus  his 
fon!' 

Such  force  of  eloquence,  fuch  matu- 
rity of  wifdom,  and  fuch  blooming 
youth,  filled  the  bofom  of  Calyplb  with 
attoniShment  and  tenderneis:  She  gazed 
upon  him  with  a  fixed  attention  ;  but 
her  eyes  were  llill  unfatisiied,  and  (he 
remained  fume  time  filent.  At  length 
{he  (aid — '  We  will  acquaint  Telema- 
chus with  the  adventures  of  his  fa- 
ther; but  the  Story  will  be  long:  it 
is  now  time  that  you  mould  repair 
that  Strength  by  re  it  which  has  been 
cxhuudcd  by  labour.  I  will  receive 
you  to  my  dwelling  as  my  fon ;  you 
(hall  be  my  comfort  in  this  folitude; 
and,  if  you  are  not  voluntarily  wretch- 
ed, I  will  be  your. felicity.' 
Telemachus  followed  the  goddefs, 
\vho  was  encircled  by  a  crowd  of  young 
nymphs;  among  whom  me  was  dirtin- 
guifticd  !>y  ihe  Superiority  of  her  Sta- 
ture, as  the  towering  fummitof  a  lofty 
oak.  is  feen,  in  the  nmlSt  of  a  forelt, 
above  all  the  trees  that  furround  it.  He 
was  (buck  with  the  fplendor  of  her 
beauty,  the  rich  purple  of  her  long  and 
flowing  robe, her  ha;r  th:ir  was  tied  with 
graceful  negligence  behind  her,  and  the 
vivacity  and  iwftr.cis  that  were  mingled 


in  her  eyes.  Mentor  followed  Tele- 
machus, modeftly  filcnt,  and  looking 
downward.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
entrance  of  the  grotto,  Telemachus  w  is 
furprized  to  difcover,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  rural  fimplicity,  whatever COttld 
captivate  the  frght.  Inhere  was,  in- 
deed, neither  gold  nor  filver,  nor  nun- 
ble;  no  decorated  columns,  no  paint- 
ings, no  Statues,  were  to  be  feen  :  but 
the  grotto  confided  of  feveral  vaults  cut 
in  the  rock;  the  roof  was  embellished 
with  fhells  and  pebbles;  and  the  want 
of  tapeltry  was  fupplied  by  the  luxuri- 
ance of  a  young  vine,  which  extended 
it's  branches  equally  on  every  fide. 
Here  the  heat  of  the  fun  was  tempered 
by  the  frefhnefs  of  the  breeze;  the  ri- 
vulets that,  with  foothing  murmurs, 
wandered  through  meadows  of  inter- 
mingled violets  and  amaranth,  formed 
innumerable  baths,  that  were  pure  and 
Winfparent  as  cryttal :  the  verdant  car- 
pet which  Nature  had  fpread  round  the 
grotto  was  adorned  with  a  thoufand 
flowers;  and,  at  a  fmall  diftance,  there 
was  a  wood  of  thofe  trees  that,  in  every 
ic'.fon,  unfjld  new  blufToms,  which 
dirFufe  amhroilai  fragrance,  and  ripen 
into  golden  fruit.  In  this  wood,  which 
was  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
and  heightened  the  beauty  of  the  adja- 
cent meadows  by  an  agreeable  oppoil- 
tion  c, flight  and  Shade,  nothing  was  to 
be  heard  but  the  melody  of  birds,  or  the 
fall  of  water,  which,  precipitating  from 
the  fummit  of  a  rock,  was  dafhed  into 
foam  below;  where,  forming  a  fmall 
rivulet,  it  glided  haltily  over  the  mea- 
dow. 

The  grotto  of  Cilypfo  was  Situated 
on  the  declivity  ot  an  hill,  and  com- 
mandcd  a  prol'pecl  of  the  fea,  fometimes 
fmooth,  peaceful,  an>l  limpid;  fome- 
times (Welling  into  mountains,  and 
breaking  with  idle  rage  againlt  the 
fiiore.  At  another  view  a  river  wis 
difcovered,  in  which  weremany  iflnnds, 
furrounded  with  limes  that  were  co- 
vered with  flowers,  and  poplars  that 
railed  their  heads  to  the  clouds:  the 
Streams  which  formed  thefe  islands 
feemcd  to  Stray  through  the  fields  with 
a  kind  of  Sportful  wantonnefs;  fome 
rolled  along  in  translucent  waves  with 
a  tumultuous  rapidity;  fome  glided 
away  in  filence  with  a  motion  that  was 
fcarce  perceptible;  and  others,  after  a 
long  circuit,  turned  back,  as  if  they 
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•wished  to  5{Tue  again  from  their  fource, 
and  were  unwilling  to  quit  the  paradife 
through  which  they  flowed.  Thedif- 
tant  hills  and  mountains  hid  their  fum- 
inits  in  the  blue  vapours  that  hovered 
over  them,  and  diverfified  the  horizon 
with  cloudy  figures  that  were  equally 
-pleating  and  romantick.  The  moun- 
tains that  were  lefs  remote  were  co- 
vered with  vines;  the  branches  of  which 
were  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
hung  down  in  feftoons :  the  grapes, 
which  furpafied  in  lultre  the  richeft 
purple,  were  too  exuberant  to  be  con- 
cealed by  the  foliage,  and  the  branches 
bowed  under  the  weight  of  the  fruit. 
The  fig,  the  olive,  the  pomegranate,  and 
other  trees  without  number,  overipread 
the  plain;  fo  that  the  whole  country 
had  the  appearance  of  a  garden  ot  in- 
finite variety  and  boundlefs  extent. 

The  goddefs  having  difplayed  this 
profufion  of  beauty  to  Telemachus, 
diirn.fTed  him.  *  Go,  now,'  faid  fhe, 
c  and  refrefh  yourfelf;  and  change  your 

*  apparel,  which  is  wet:   I  will  after- 

*  wards  fee  you  again,  and  relate  fuch 

*  things  as  (hall  not  amufe  your  ear 
4  only,  but  affect  your  heart.'  She  then 
caufed  him  to  enter,  with  his  JYiend, 
into  the  moft  fecret  recefs  of  a  grotto 
adjoining  to  her  own:   here  the  nymphs 
had  already  kindled  a  fire  with  liume 
billets  of  cedar,  which   perfumed  the 
place;  and  had  left  change  of  apparel 
for  the  new  guefts.     Telemachus  per- 
ceiving that  a  tunick  of  the  fineft  wool, 
whiter  than  fnow,  and  a   purple  robe 
richly  embroidtred  with  gold,  were  in- 
tended for  him,  contemplated  the  mag- 
nificenceof  iiis  Jrefs  wuh  a  pleaiuie  to 
vrhich   young    minds    are    eafily    be- 
trayed. 

Mentor  perceived  his  weaknefs,  and 
reproved  it.  '  Are  the/'e,  then,'  faid  he, 

*  OTtlemachus!  fuch  thoughts  as  be- 

*  come  the  f^n  of  Ulyffes?  Be  rather 

*  ftudious  to  appropriate  the  character 
'  of  thy  father,  and  to  fiirmount   the 

*  perfecutions  of  Fprtune.    The  youth 
'  who,  like  a  woman,  loves  to  adorn 

*  his  perfon,  b:<s  renounced  all  claim 

'  to  wifdom  and  to  glory:  glory  is  due- 

*  to  thofe  only  who  di>re  to  ailociate 

*  with  Pain, -and  have  trampled  Plea- 

*  fure  under  their  feet.' 
Tejemachus  anfwered  with  a  figh— 
May  the  gods  deftroy  me,  rather  than 

4  fujFur  rae  10  be  eofl.wed  by  voluptu- 


ous effeminacy !  No;  the  fon  ofU- 
lyfles  fhall  never  be  fed  need  by  the 
charms  of  enervating  and  inglorious 
eafe  !  But  how  gracious  is  Heaven  to 
have  directed  us,  deftiuite  and  fliip- 
wrecked,    to   this   goddefs,   or  this 
mortal,  who  has  loaded  us  with  be- 
nefits !' — 'Feat  rather, 'replied  Men- 
or,  *  left  her  wiles  fhould  overwhelm 
thee   with   ruin:    fear  her  deceitful 
blandifhments  more  than  the  rocks 
on   which   thou    haft   fuffered    fhip- 
wreck;  for  fhipwreck  and  death  are 
lefs  dreadful  than  thofe  pleafures  by 
which  virtue   is  fubverted.     Believ* 
not  the  tales  which  fhe  fhall  relate: 
the  prefumption   of  youth  hopes  all 
things  from  itfelf;  and,  however  im- 
potent,  believes  it  has  power   over 
every  event;  it  dreams  of  fecurity  in 
the  midft  of  danger,   and  liftens  to> 
fubtlety  without  fufpicion.     Beware 
of  the  feducing  eloquence  of  Calypfo; 
that  mifchief  which,  like  a  ferpent,  is 
concealed  by  the  flowers  under  which 
it  approaches  :  dread  the  latent  poi- 
fon  !   Truft  not  thyfelf ;    but  confide 
implicitly  in  my  counfel.' 
They  then  ^turned  to  Calypfo,  who 
waited  for  them ;  and  her  nymphs,  who 
were  dreifed   in  white,  and  had  their 
hair  braided,  fet  before  them  a  repaft; 
which,  though  it  was  fimple,  and  con- 
fifted  only  of  fuch  game  as  they  had 
either  taken  with  their  nets,  or  killed 
in  the  chace,  was  yet  of  exquifite  tafte, 
and    ferved    up  with   the   utmoft  ele- 
gance:   wine,  more   richly    flavoured 
than    nectar,    was  poured   from   large 
filver  vafes,  and   fparkled  in  cups  ot* 
gold  that  were  wreathed  with  flowers; 
and  baflcets  were  heaped  with  all  the 
variety    of  fruit  that  is  promifed   by 
fpnng,  and  beftowed  by  autumn.     In 
the  mean  time,  four  of  the  attendant 
nymphs  began  to  ling :   their  firft  theme 
was  the  battle  of  the  Gods  and  Titans} 
then  they  celebrated  the  loves  of  Ju- 
piter and  Semele;  the  birth  of  Bacchus, 
and  his  education  under  old  Silenus  ; 
the  race  of  Atalanta  with  Hippomanes, 
whom  fhe  conquered  with  golden  ap- 
ples that  were  gathered  in  the  garden 
of  the  Hefperidcs:  the  wars  of  Troy 
were'referved  to  the   l;<ft;  the  prowefs 
and  the   wifdomr  of  Ulyifes  were  ex- 
tolled with  all  the  hyperbole  of  praife; 
and  the  principal  nymph,  whofe  name 
was   Leucothue,    to    the    harmonious 
C  *  voices 
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voices  of  the  chorus,  joined  the  mufick 
of  her  lyre.  When  Telemachus  heard 
the  name  of  his  father,  the  tears  which 
Hole  down  his  cheeks  added  new  luftre 
to  his  beauty:  butCalypfo,  perceiving 
that  he  was  too  fenfibly  touched,  and 
neglefted  to  eat,  made  a  fignal  to  her 
nymphs,  and  they  immediately  changed 
the  fubjecl  to  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs 
with  the  Lapithoe,  and  the  defcent  of 
Orpheus  to  bring  back  his  Eurydice 
from  hell. 

When  the  repaft  was  ended,  CMypfo 
took  Telemachus  afide,  and  addreiled 
him  thus—4  Thou  ferft,  O  fon  of  the 
'  great  Ulyffes  !  with  what  favour  I 
'  have  received  thee:  know,  that  I  am 
'  immortal  ;  no  human  foot  profanes 

*  this  ifland  unpunifhed;   nor  would 

*  even  (hipwreck  have  averted  my  in- 
'  dignation  from  thee,  if  my  heart  were 
1  not  touched  with  more  than  thy  mif- 

*  fortunes.     Thy  father  was  equally 

*  diftinguifhed   by    my   favour;    but, 

*  alas !  he  knew  not  how  to  improve 
«  the  advantage.     1  detained  him  long 

*  in  this  alylum;  and  here  he  might 

*  have  lived  for  ever  in  a  ftate  of  im- 
c  mortality  with  me  :  but  a  fond  defire 

*  of  returning  to  his  wretched  ifland 
'  blinded  him  to- the  profpeft  of  lupe- 

*  rior  felicity.  Thou  leeft  what  he  haa 

*  loft  for  Ithaca ;  a  country  to  which 

<  he  can  never  return.     He  refolved  to 

*  kaveme;  and  departed:  buta ternpeft 

*  revenged  the  infult;  and  the  veflel  in 

*  which  he  WAS  embarked,  having  been 

*  long  the  1'port  of  the  ftorm,  was  at 

*  laft  fwallowed  up  in  the  deep.     Let 

<  this  example  influence  thy  conduct  i 
«  nil  hopes  of  again  feeing  thy  father, 
'  and  of  fucceeding  to  his  throne,  are 
1  now  at  an  end;  but  do  not  too  deeply 
«  regret  thislofs,  fince  thou  haft  found 
«  a   goddefs  who  offers  thee  fu  peri  or 

*  dominion,  and   more  permanent  fe- 

*  licity.'     C'alypfo,  after  this  declara- 
tion, exerted  all  her  eloquence  to  dif- 
play  the  happinefs  fhe  had   conferred 
upon  Ulyffes:  me  alfo  related  his-ad- 
*enture  in   the  cave  of  Polephcme  the 
Cyclop,  c.nd  in  the  country  of  Anti- 
phates  King  of  the  Leftrygones  ;  fhe 
forgot  neither  what  happened  to  him  in 
ihe  Ifland  of  Circ?,  the  daughter  of  the 
Sun ;  nor  13  of  hi$  pafT.ig« 
between  Scylla  and  Charibdil.  5>hc  iie- 
fcribed  the  laft  tempcll  that  had  been 

)   againft  hirrr  by  Neptune,  after 
Ai*  departure  from  huj  in  which  (he 


infmuated  that  he  had  perifheJ,  ccix. 
cealing  his  arrival  in  the  Ifland  of  the 
Phoenicians.     Telemachus,  who  had 
too  haftily  congratulated  hirnlelf  upon 
the  bounty  of  Calypfo,  now  perceived 
the  mifchief  of  her  defigns,    and  the" 
vvifdom  of  that  counfel  which  had  been 
juft  given  him  by  Mentor;  he  there- 
fore anfwered,  in  few  words—'  For- 
give,  O  goddefs!    involuntary   for- 
row :    my  heart   is  now  fufceptible 
only  of  regret;  but  I  may  hereafter 
be  again  capable  of  felicity.     Suffer 
me  now  to  pay,  at  leaft,  a  few  tears 
to  the  memory  of  my  father;  fmcc 
thou  knoweft,  better  than  his   fon, 
how  well  hedeferves  the  tribute.' 
Calypfo,  perceiving  that  it  was  not 
now  her  intereft  to  prefs  him  farther, 
feigned  to  participate  his  forrow,  and 
to  regret  the  fate  of  Ulyffes  :  but,  that 
me  might  gain  a  more  per  feel;  know- 
ledge of  the  means  by  which  his  affec- 
tions were  to  be  engaged,  fhe  enquired 
the  particulars  of  his  fhipwreck,  and 
by  what  accidents  he  had  been  thrown 
upon  her  coaft.     '  The  ftory  of  my 
«  misfortunes,'  faid  he,  '  will  be  too 
'  long/—'  However  long,'   faid  Ca- 
lypfo, *  I  am  impatient  to  hear  it;  in- 
'  dulge  me,  therefore,  without  delay.' 
Telemachus  often    refufed  ;    but   fbe 
continued  her  felicitation,  and  at  length 
he  complied. 

«  I  fet  out  from  Ithaca  to  enquire  af- 
ter my  father  of  thofe  princes  who 
had  returned  from  the  liege  of  Troy. 
The  fuitors  of  Penelope,  my  mother, 
were  furprized  at  my  departure;  be- 
cauie  from  them,  whom  I  knew  to  be 
perfidious,  I  had  concealed  my  pur- 
pofe :  but  neither  Neftor,  whom  I 
law  at  Pylos;  nor  Menelaus,  who 
received  me  with  affeclion  at  Lacede- 
mon;  knew  whether  my  father  was 
amon^  the  living  or  the  dead.  I  was 
at  length  impatient  of  perpetual  fu- 
fpenfe  and  uncertainty;  and  there- 
fore formed  a  refolurion  to  go  into 
Sicily,  whither  my  fathtr  was  faiil 
to  have  been  driven  by  contrary 
winds  :  but  the  prudence  of  Mentor, 
who  is  here  the  companion  of  my 
fortunes,  oppofed  the  execution  of 
fo  rafti  a  ddign,  by  rejwefenting  my 
danger,  on  the  one  h.md,  from  the 
Cyclops,  the  gigantick  monfters  who 
riot  upon  human  f'.clli;  and,  on  the 
other,  from  the  licet  of  /Rneas  and 
ihc  Trojans,  who  vv«re  hovering 
*  about 
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«  about  thofecoafts.  "  The  Trojans," 
«  laid  he,  "  are  irritated  againftallthe 
««  Greeks;  but,  above  all,  againftU- 
•'  lyfles;    whofe  fon,  therefore,   they 
•«  would  rejoice  to  deftroy :    return, 
««  then,  to  Ithaca;  perhaps  your  fa- 
c«  ther,  who  is  beloved  of  the  gods, 
"  may  be  returned  already.     But  if 
"  Heaven  has  decreed  his  death,  if  he 
fhall  fee  Ithaca  no  more,  it  is  fit  that 
you  return  to  avenge  him,  and  to 
deliver  your  mother;  todifplay  your 
wifdom  to  attending  nations;   and 
to  let  all  Greece  behold,  in  Telema- 
chus, a  fovereign  not  lefs  worthy  of 
the  throne   than   Ulyfles."      This 
counfel,  which  was  the  voice  of  Rea- 
fon,  I  rejected,  and  liftened  only  to 
the  fuggeftions  of  my  paflions  :  but 
fuch  was  the  affection  of  my  friend, 
that  he  embarked  with  me  for  that 
Voyage,  which,  in  the  folly  of  my 
preiumption,  I   undertook  contrary 
to  his  advice;  and  the  gods,  perhaps, 
permitted  the  fault,  that  the  cala- 
mity which  it  drew  upon  me  might 
teach  me  wifdom.* 
While  Telemachus  had  been  fpeak- 
jng,  Calypfo  had  attentively  confidered 
Mentor,  and  was  fuddenly  chilled  with 
aftoniftiment :    me  imagined  that  me 
perceived  in  him  fomething  more  than 
human;  and,  not  being  able  to  refolve 
the  perplexity  of  her  thoughts  into  any 
probable  determination,    the  prefence 
of  this  ir.fcrutnble  being  continued  to 
agitate  her  mind  with  fufpicion   and 
dread.     But  fearing  yet  more  that  her 
confufion  mould  be  perceived — *  Pro- 
«  ceed,'  faid  fhe  to  Telemachus,  «  to 

*  gratify  my  curiofity  :'  and  Telema- 
chus accordingly  continued  his  ftory. 

«  We  fteered  fome  time  with  a  fa- 

*  vourable   wind    fcr   Sicily;    but,   at 

*  length,  a  tempeft  overcaftthe  fky,  and 
'  involved  us  in  fudden  darknefs.    By 

*  the  tranfient  gleams  of  the  lightning 
<  we  perceived  other  veffels  that  were 

*  expofed  to  the  fame  danger;  and  were 

*  foon  convinced  that  they  were  part  of 
4  the  Trojan  fleet,  which  were  not  lefs 
'  to  be  dreaded  by  us  than  fhoals  and% 

*  rocks.     Then,  but  it  was  too  late,  I 
'  perfectly  comprehended  what  the  ar- 
'  dour  of  youth  had  before  prevented 
'  me  from  confidering  with  fufficient 
'  attention.    In  this  dreadful  exigence 
'  Mentor  appeared  not  only  fearlefs  and 

*  calm,  but  more  than  ufually  chearful: 
'  -ire  encouraged  me  to  hope  j  and,  as  he 


'  fpoke,  I  perceived  myfelf  infpired  with 

*  invincible  fortitude.     While  he  was 

*  directing  the  navigation  of  the  veflel 

'  with  the  utmoft  tranquillity,  the  pilot 

'  being  incapacitated  by  terror  and  con  - 

'  fufion — "  My  dear  Mentor,"  faid  I, 

"  why  did  I  reject  your  advice?  What 

t(  greater  evil  can  befal  me  than  a  con- 

* '  fidence  in  my  own  opinion,  at  an  age 

**  which  can  form  no  judgment  of  the 

"  future,  has  gained  no  experience  from 

"  the  paft,  and  knows  not  how  to  em- 

'*  ploy  the  prefent?  If  we  furvive  this 

"  tempeft,  I  will  diftruft  myfelf  as  rny 

"  moft  dangerous  enemy,  and  confide 

"  only  in   Mentor  as    my    friend." 

'  Mentor  replied,  with  a  fmile— "  I 

"  have  no  deine  to  reproach  you  with 

"  the  fault  which  you  have  committed} 

««  if  you  have  fuch  a  fenfe  of  it  as  will 

"  enable  you  to  reprefs  the  violence  of 

"  defire  hereafter,  I  am  fatisfied:  but, 

"  when  danger  fliall  be  paft,  perhaps 

"  prefumption  may  return;  it  is,  how- 

"  ever,  by  courage  only  that  we  can. 

"  nowefcape.     Before  we  incur  daa- 

«c  ger,  we  Ihould  confider  it  as  formi- 

««  dable;  but  when  it  is  prefent,  we 

"  fhould  treat  it  with  contempt:  now, 

'*  therefore,   (hew  thyfelf  worthy  of 

«'  Ulyfles,  and  difcover  a  mind  fupe- 

"  rior  to  all  the  evils  which  combine 

*'  againft   thee."     The   candour   and 

'  magnanimity  of  Mentor  gave  me  great 

*  pleafure;  but  I  was  tranfported  with 

*  wonder  and  delight  at  the  ftratagem 

*  by  which  he  delivered  us.     Juft  as 
«  the  clouds  broke,  and  the  light  muft 
'  in  a  few  minutes  have  difcovered  us 

*  to  the  Trojans,  who  were  very  near, 
'  he  remarked,  that  one  of  their  veflels, 
«  which  greatly  refembled  ours,  except 

*  that  the  ftern  was  decorated  with  gar- 
'  lands  of  flowers,  had  been  feparated 
'  from  the  reft  of  the  fleet  in  the  ftorm: 
'  he  immediately  placed  ornaments  of 
c  the  fame  kind  at  the  ftern  of  ourvef- 
c  felj  and  made  them  faft  himfelfwith 
«  bandages  of  the  fame  colour  as  thofe  of 
«  the  Trojans;  he  alfo  ordered  the  row* 

*  ers  to  ftoop  over  their  feats  as  low  as' 

*  pcflible,  that  our  enemies  might  not 
«  difcover  them  to  be  Greeks.    In  this 
'  manner  he  proceeded   through    the 
'  midft  of  their  fleet;  and  the  Trojans, 
«  miftaking  us  for  their  veflel   which 
'  had  been  miffing,  (houted  as  we  paf- 
<  fed:  we  were  fometimes  forced  irrefifti. 
'  bly  along  with  them;  but,  at  length, 
«  found  means  to  linger  behind;  and, 

•  white 
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«  while  they  were  driven,  by  the  impe- 

•  tuolity  of  the  wind,  towauK  AtYic.i, 

•  \vc  laboured  at  the  oar,  and  made  our 
4  utmoft  effort  to  land  on  the  neigh- 

•  bouring  coaft  of  Sicily.  Our  labour, 
'  indeed,  fucceeded :  but  the  port  which 

•  we  fought  was  fcarce  !efs  to  be  dread  - 

•  cd  than  the  fleet  which  we  had  endea- 

•  votired  to  avoid;  for,  on  the  co.dt  of 

•  Sicily  we  found  other  fugitives  from 

•  Troy,  who  had   fettled  there  under 

•  the  government  of  Aceftes,  who  was 

•  himillf  of  Trojan  extraction.      We 

•  had  no  fooner  landed,  than  thefepeo- 
'  pie,   imagining  either  th.it  we  were 
«  inhabitants  of  Tome  other  part  of  the 

•  ifland,  who  had  taken  arms  to  fur- 

•  prize  them}  or  a  foreign  enemy,  who 

•  had  invaded  the  country;  burnt  our 

•  veflel  in  the  firft  tumult  of  their  rage, 

•  and   put  all  our  companions  to  the 
'  fword:  Mentorand  myfelf  were  fpar- 

•  ed  only  that  we  might  be  prefenteJ 
'  to  Aceftes,  and  that  he  might  learn 
'  from  us  what  were  our  ddigns,  and 
«  whence  we  came.     We  entered  the 

•  city,  with  our  hands  bound  behind 
'  us;  and  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
'  this  refpite,  but  that  our  death  would 
'  be  made  the  fpectacle  of  a  cruel  peo- 
'  pie  as  loon  as  they  (hould  difcover  us 

•  to  be  Greeks. 

«  We  were  brought  before  Aceftes, 

•  who  was  fitting  with  a  fceptre  of  gold 

•  in  his  hand,  administering  jultice  to 

•  his  people,  and  preparing  to  aiiitt  at  a 
«  lolemn  facrifice.     He  afked  us,  with 

•  a  Hern  voice,  the  name  of  our  coun> 
4  try,  and  the  purpofe  of  our  voyage: 
«  Mentor inltantly replied — "  Wacomc 
•*'  from  the  coaft  of  the  greater  Hd'pe- 
•'  ria;  and  our  country  is  not  far  from 
"  thence.1'     Ife  thus  avoided  a  decla- 

•  ration  that  we  were  Greeks.  But  A- 

•  ceftes  would  hear  no  more-,  and  con- 
'  eluding  that  we  were  Grangers,  who 

•  bad  formed  fome  evil  defign,  which 

•  we  were,  therefore,  folicitous  to  con- 

•  ceal,  he  commanded  th.U  we  fhould 

•  be  fent  into  the  neighbouring  forefts, 

•  to  lerve  as  ilaves  under  thofc  who  had 
'  the  care  of  his  cattle.     To  live  upon 

•  this  condition  was  to  me  lefs  eligible 

•  than  to  die;  and  I  cried  out — "  O 
"  king!   pur.ilh   us  rather   with  death 
"  than  infamy.  Know,  that  I  am  Te- 
"  lemachu?,   fon  of  the  wife  Ulyffes, 
•*'  King  of  Ithaca:  in  fearch  of  my  fa- 

I  am  bound  to  every  (hoie;  but, 
«'  in  this  fearch,  if  I  aru  not  permitted 


"  to  fucceed,  if  I  fnuft  never  more  re- 
"  turn  to  my  country,  and  if  I  can  no 
"  longer  live  but  as  a  finve,  put  an  end 
"  to  my  life,  and  relieve  me  from  a 
"  burden  which  I  cannot  fupport." 
'  This  exclamation  enflamed  the  mul- 

*  titudej    and   they    immediately   de- 
'  manded  that  the  fon  of  UlyfTcs,  by 
4  whole   inhuman  fuhtlety   Troy   had 
'  been  fub verted, (how Id  be  put  to  death. 
'  Aceftes  then  turning  to  me,  cried  out 
— "   I  cannot  rcfufe  thy  blood,  O  fon 
"  of  UlyfTes!   to  the   manes    of  thofe 
"  Trojans  with  whom  thy  fathercrowd- 
"  ed  the  banks  of  Acheron:  thou  mull 
"  die;  and  thy  conductor   (hall  peri(h 
«'  with   thee."     At  the  fame  inthnt,* 
'  an  old  man  propofed  to  the  king  that 

'  we  mould  be  ordered  up  upon  the  tomb 
«  of  Anchifes:  "  The  (bade  of  that 
*'  hero,"  faid  he,  "  will  be  gratified 
"  with  their  bloodj  and  even  the  great 
"  ^Eneas,  when  he  fliall  be  told  of  tuch 
<l  a  lacririce,  will  be  touched  with  joy 
"  at  the  zeal  of  your  affection  for  the 
"  fupreme  object  of  his  own."  This 

*  proportion  was  received  with  a  fhout 
'  of  applaufe;  and  the  execution  of  it 
'  was  immediately  begun.     We  were 

*  conducted  to  the  tomb  of  Anchifesj 

*  where  two  al;:irs  had  been  prepared: 
'  the  hallowed  fire  was  kindled;  and  the 

*  liicriricial  knife  lay  before  us.    They 

*  had  adorned  us,  as  victims,  with  gar- 
'  lands  of  flowers;  and  the  pleadings 

*  of  compaflion  were  overborne  by  the 
'  impetuofiiy  of  ze:«l.    Bui,  juftat  this 

*  dreadful  cnfis,  Mentor,  with  all  the 

*  calumets  of  fecurity,  demanded  au- 
'  dience  of  the  king;  nnd  ailiirerfed  him 
'  thus:    "  O  Acettes!   if  the    misfor- 
*'  tunes  of  Telemachus,  who  is  yet  a 
"  youth,   and    has   never  borne  arms 
"  againft  the  Trojans,  can  excite  no 
"  pity  in  thy  brcali,  at  Icuft  let  thy  own 
"  danger  awaken  thy  attention.    The 
"  fkill  that  I  have  acquired  in  omens, 
*'  by  which  the  will  of  the  gods  is  dji- 
«  covered,  enables  me  to  foretel,  that, 
"  within  three  days,  a  nation  of  Bnr- 
*'  barians  will  rufti  upon  tliee  from  the 
"  mountains,  like  a  flood,  to  fpoil  thy 
"  city,    and    overfpread    thy    country 
"  with  defoliation:    make  haite,  there* 
"   lore,  to  avert  the  torrent;  arm  thy 
"•  people,  and  fecurc,  within  the  wall* 
"  of  the  city,  whatever  is  valuable  in 
«•  the  field.     If,  when  three  days  are 
"  elapled,  my  predictions  (hall  appear 
"  to  have  been  falfe,  let  thefe  altars  be 
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fta'red  with  our  blood;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  fiV.ll  be  confirmed  by 
the  event,  let  AcHles  remember,  that 
he  ought  not  to  take  away  the.life  of 
tholl  To  .vhom  h;  wii  be  indebted  for 
his  own/'  At  thefe  words,  which 
were  pronounced,  not  with  the  diffi- 
dence of  conjf  clure,  but  the  afl'urance 
of  certain  knowledge,  Acettts  was 
aftor.ifhed:  "  I  perceive,  Oftranger!" 
faid  he,  ««  that  the  gods,  who  have 
allotted  thcefbfmall  a  portion  of  the 
gifts  cf  Fortune,  have  enriched  thee 
with  the  more  valuable  trealures  of 
wifdom/'  He  then  commanded  the 
folemnities  of  the  facrifics  to  be  fu- 
fpended,  and  immediately  prepared 
againft  the  invafion  which  had  been 
predifted  by  Mentor.  Multitudes  of 
women,  trembling  with  fear,  and 
men  decrepid  with  age,  followed  by 
children,  whom  the  alarm  had  terri- 
fied into  tears,  were  feen  on  every  fide, 
crouding  to  the  city;  the  fheep  and 
cattle  came  in  fuch  droves  from  the 
paftures,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
Hand  without  covert  in  the  ftreets; 
and  a  confuted  noife  was  every  where 
to  be  heard,  of  multitudes  that  joftied 
each  ether  with  tumultuous  and  un- 
diftinguifhed  outcries;  rniftook  a 
ftranger  for  a  friend  j  and  prefled  for- 
ward withtheutrnofteagernefs, though 
they  knew  not  whither  they  were  go- 
ing. The  principal  citizens,  indeed, 
imagining  themfelves  to  be  wifertrun 
the  reft,  regarded  Mentor  as  an  im- 
poftor,  who  had  invented  a  falfhood 
to  prolong  his  life:  but,  before  the 
end  cf  the  third  day,  while  they  were 
yet  applauding  their  own  fagacity,  a 
ciond  of  duit  was  perceived  upon  the 
declivity  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, and  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  armed  Barbarians  were  foon  after 
diftinguifhed.  Thefe  were  the  Hy- 
mcriar.s,  and  other  favages,  that  in- 
habit the  Nebrodian  mountains,  and 
the  fummit  of  Agragas;  regions  in 
which  the  feverity  of  winter  is  never 
foftened  by  the  breezes  of  fpring. 
Thofe  who  had  defpifed  the  predic- 
tion of  Mentor  were  now  puniflied 
by  the  lofs  of  their  flaves  and  their 
cattle;  and  the  king  addrefled  him  to 
this  effect:  "  From  henceforth  I  for- 
get that  you  are  Greeks,  fince  you  are 
no  more  enemies,  but  friends  j  and, 
as  you  were,  doubriefs,  fent  by  the 
gods  for  our  deliverance,  I  hope  not 


1  lefs  from  your  valour  than  I  have 
'  experienced  from  your  wifdom:  de- 
*  lay  not,  therefore,  to  afford  us  your 
'  afliftance." 

'  At  this  moment  there  appeared  In 
the  eyes  of  Mentor  fomewhat  that  in- 
tiuiidated  the  fierce, and over-awec1  the 
proud:  he  fnatched  a  fhield  and  an 
helmet,  girded  on  a  fword,  and  poifed 
a  lance  in  his  hand;  he  drew  op  the 
foldiers  of- Aceftes,  and  advanced  to- 
wards tfre  enemy  at  their  head.  A- 
ceftes,  whofe  courage  was  ftill  high, 
but  whofe  body  was  enfeebled  by  age, 
could  only  follow  him  at  a  diftanct; 
I  approached  nearer  to  his  perfon,  but 
not  to  his  valour.  In  the  battle,  his 
cuirafs  refembled  the  immortal  aegis 
of  Minerva;  and  death,  watching  his 
fword  as  a  figoal,  followed  him  from 
rank  to  rank.  Thus  a  lion  of  Numi- 
dia,  that  hunger  has  made  yet  more 
furious,  rufhes  among  the  flock;  he 
kills  and  tears  to  pieces  without  re- 
fiftance;  and  the  fhepherdsj  inftead  of 
attempting  to  defend  their  fheep,  fly 
with  terror  and  'trepidation  to  preierve 
themfelves. 

'  The  Barbarians,  who  hoped  to  have 
furprized  the  city,  were  themfelves 
furprized  and  difconcerted;  and  the 
fubjecls  of  Aceftes,  animated  by  the 
example  and  the  voice  of  Mentor,  ex- 
erted a  power  which  they  knew  not 
that  they  pofieflcd.  The"  fon  of  the 
king  who  commanded  the  invafion. 
fell  by  my  hand;  our  ages  were  equal, 
but  he  greatly  exceeded  me  in  ftaturej 
for  thefe  favages  are  deicer.ded  from 
a  race  of  giants,  whofe  origin  was  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Cyclops.  I  per- 
ceived that  he  defpifed  me  as  a  feeble 
enemy;  but,  regarding  neither  the 
ficrcenefs  of  his  demeanor,  nor  the 
fuperiority  of  his  ftrength,  I  made  a 
thruft  at  his  breaft  with  my  lance; 
the  weapon  entering  deeply,  he  vo- 
mited a  torrent  of  blood,  and  expired: 
but  I  was  in  danger  of  being  crufhed 
by  his  weight  as  he  fell,  and  thedif- 
tant  mountains  echoed  with  the  clanj 
of  his  armour.  After  I  had  ftripped 
the  body  of  the  fpoils,  I  returned  to 
feek  Aceftes;  and  Mentor,having  com- 
pleated  the  diforderof  the  enemy,  cut 
to  pieces  all  that  made  a  fhew  of  re. 
fiftance,  and  purfued  the  fugitives  to 
the  woods. 

•  This  fuccefs,  of  which  every  one 
*  had  fo  lately  defpairod,  fixed  all  eye» 
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«  upon  Mentor,  as  n  favourite  of  the 
gods,  and  dilVtnguifhed  by  divine  in- 
ipiration;  and  Aceftes,  in  gratitude 
to  his  deliverers,  acquainted  us,  that 
it  would  no  longer  be  in  his  power  to 
proteft  us,  if  the  fleet  of  ^neas 
fhould  put  back  to  Sicily:  he  there- 
fore furnifhed  us  with  a  veflel,that  we 
might  return  to  our  country;  and, 
having  loaded  us  with  prefents,  he 
urged  our  immediate  departure,  as 
the  only  means  by  which  the  ap- 
proaching danger  could  be  avoided. 
He  vrould  not,  however,  iupply  us 


cither  with  rowers  or  t  pilot  from  a  - 
mong  his  own  fuhj  6ls,  becauie  he 
was  unwilling  totruit  them  upon  the 
Grecian  coafts;  but  he  fcnt  on  board 
fome  Phoenician  merchants,  who,  as 
they  are  a  commercial  people,  and 
trade  to  every  port,  had  nothing  to 
fear.  Thefc  men  were  to  have  re- 
turned with  the  veflkl  to  Aceftes,  af- 
ter they  had  put  us  on  fhore  at  Itha- 
ca; but  the  gods,  who  fport  with  the 
ddigns  of  men,  devoted  us  to  other 
evils.* 


END    OF    THE    FIRST    BOOK. 
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BOOK    II. 


HE  pride  of  the  Tynans 

*  had  offended    Sefoftris, 
'  the    King    of    Egypt, 

*  who  had  extended    his 

*  dominion  by  the  con- 

*  quell    of   many   flates. 
The  wealth  which  they  had  acquired 
by  commerce,  and  the  impregnable 
ftrength  of  their  city,  which  ftoodin 
the  fea,  had  rendered  them  fo  infolent 
and  prefumptuous,  that  they  refufed 
to  pay  the  tribute  which  had  been  im- 
pofed  by  Sefoftris  on  his  return  to 
Egypt;  and  had  lent  troops  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  his  brother,  who  had  at- 
tempted to  afTaffinate  him  at  a  feaft, 
in   the  midft  of  the  rejoicings  that 
had  been  made  for  his  return. 

*  Sefoftris  had  determined  to  humble 
them,  by  interrupting  their  trade: 
he  therefore  fent  out  a  great  num- 
ber of  armed  veffds,  with  orders  to 
take  or  fink  the  Phoenician  fhips 
wherever  they  fhould  be  found;  and, 
juft  as  we  lolt  light  of  Sicily,  we  fell 
in  with  an  Egyptian  fleet.  Tne  port 
and  the  land  Teemed  to  retreat  behind 
us,  and  lofe  themfelves  in  the  clouds; 
and  we  faw  the  fleet  approach  like  a 
floating  city.  The  Phoenicians  im- 
mediately perceived  their  danger,  and 
would  have  avoided  it,  but  it  was  too 
late;  the  Egyptian  veffels  failed  bet- 
ter than  ours;  the  wind  was  in  their 
favour,  and  they  had  a  greater  num. 


ber  of  oars:  they  boarded,  took  us 
without  refiftance,  and  carried  us  pri- 
foners  into  Egypt.  I  told  them,  in- 
deed, that  neither  Mentor,  nor  my- 
felf,  was  a  Phoenician;  but  they 
heard  me  with  contempt;  and,  ima- 
gining that  we  were  (laves,  a  mer- 
chandize in  which  they  knew  the 
Phoenicians-  traded,  thought  only 
how  to  difpofe  of  us  to  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage. We  foon  perceived  the  fea 
to  be  whitened  by  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  coaft  of  Egypt  ap- 
peared in  the  horizon  like  a  cloud: 
we  then  arrived  at  the  Ifland  of  Pha- 
ros, near  the  city  of  No,  and  thence 
proceeded  up  the  Nile  to  Memphis. 
*  If  the  forrows  of  captivity  had  not 
rendered  us  infenfible  to  pleafure, 
we  mud  have  been  delighted  with  the 
profpeft  of  this  fertile  country,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  a  vaft  garden, 
watered  with  an  infinite  number  of 
canals.  Each  fide  of  the  river  was 
diverfified  with  opulent  cities,  de- 
lightful villas,  fields  that  produced 
every  year  a  golden  harveft,  and  mea- 
dows that  were  covered  with  flocks  : 
Earth  lavifhed  her  fruits  upon  the 
hufbandman,  till  he  (looped  under  the 
burden;  and  Echo  feemed  pleafed  to 
repeat  the  ruftick  mufick  of  the  mep- 
herds.  "  Happy  are  the  people," 
faid  Mentor,  *«  who  are  governed  by 
"  fo  wife  a  king  j  They  flourim  in 
D  «  perpetual 
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perpetual  plenty,  and  love  him  by 
whom  that  plenty  is  beftowed.  Thus, 
O  Telenvachus!  ought  thy  govern- 
nient  to  fecure  the  happinefs  of  thy 
people,  if  the  gods  (hall'  at  length 
exalt  thee  to  the  throne  of  thy  fa- 
ther.  Love  thy  fubjecls  as  thy 
children}  and  learn,  from  their  love 
of  thee,  to  derive  the  happinefs  of  a 
parent :  teach  them  to  connect  the 
idea  of  happinefs  with  that  of  their 
kingj  that,  whenever  they  rejoice 
in  the  bleffipgs  of  p6ace,  they  may 
remember  their  benefactor,  and  ho- 
nour  thee  with  the  tribute  of  grati- 
tude.  The  tyrants,  who  are  only 
felicitous  to  be  feared,  and  teach 
their  fubjccts  humility  byoppreflion, 
are  the  fcourges  of  mankind:  they 
are,  indeed,  objects  of  tenor;  but, 
as  they  are  alfo  oV-jtcts  of  hatred 
and  deteftation,  they  have  more  to 
fear  fom  their  fubjects  than  their' 
fubjects  can  have  to  fear  from 
them." 

*  I  replied—"  Alas!  what  have  we 
now  to  do  with  maxims  of  govern- 
ment?  With  refptct  to  us,  Ithaca  is 
no  more 5  we  Ihall  never  again  be- 
hold  Penelope,  or  our  country:  with 
whatever  glory  UK-fTes  may  at  length 
return,  to  meet  iiis  Ton  is  a  joy  that 
he  fhall  never  tafte;  and  to  obey  him 
till  1  mail  learn  to  govern,  is  a  plea- 
fure  that  will  be  for  ever  witheld 
from  me.  Let  us  die,  then,  my  dear 
Mentor;  all  thoughts,  but  of  death, 
are  idle  fpeculatious  :  let  us  die, 
fince  the  gods  have  ceafed  to  regard 
us  with  companion!"  I  was  fo  de- 
p  re  fled  by  grief,  that  this  fpeech  was 
rendered  almoft  unintelligible  by  the 
fighs  with  which  it  was  interrupted: 
but  Mentor,  though  he  was  not  pre- 
fumptuous  with  rtfpeft  to  future 
evils,  was  yet  ftarlefs  of  the  prefent. 
Ui  worthy  fon  of  the  great  Ulyffes!" 
faid  he,  "  deft  thou  yield  to  misfor- 
tune  without  redftance?  Know,  that 
the  day  approaches,  in  which  thou 
(halt  again  behold  thy  mother  and 
thy  country  :  thou  fhalt  behold,  in 
the  meridian  of  his  glory,  him  v»hom 
thou  haft  never  known,  the  invinci- 
bl^lIiyfifSj  whom  Fortune  can  i  ever 
fu'/odue;  and  wliofe  example,  in  more 
dreadful  calamity  than  thine,  may 
teach  thee  never  to  dcfpair.  Should 
he  learn,  in  the  remote  countries  on 
which  the  tempeft  has  cait  him,  that 


"  his  fon  emulates  neither  hi 
"  nor  his  valour,  the  dreadful  tidings 
"  would  cover  him  with  confufion,  and 
"  afflict  him  more  than  all  the  evils  of 
"  hi*hfc." 

«  Mentor  then  called  my  attention  to 
the  chrarfulnefs    and   plenty    which 
were  diffufed  over  all  Egypt;  a  coun- 
try   which     contained     twenty-two 
thoufand  cities.     He  admired  the  po- 
licy with  which  they  were  governed  j 
the  juftice  which  preveflted  the  op- 
prefllon  of  the  poor  by  the  r,ich  ;   the 
education  of  the  youth,  which  ren- 
dered   obedience,     labour,     tempe- 
rance, and    the  love   of  arts,  or  of 
literature,  habitual;   the  punctuality 
in  all  the  folemnities  of  religion)  the 
publick  fpirit ;  the  defire  of  honour; 
the  integrity  to  man,  and  the  reverence 
to  the  gods,  which  were  implanted 
by  every  parent  in  every  child.     He 
long  contemplated  this  beautiful  or- 
der with  increafing  delight,  and  fre- 
quently repeated  his  exclamations  of 
praife.     "  Happy  are   the  people," 
faid  he,  -"  who  are  thus  wifely  go- 
verned!    but    yet   more   happy   the 
'  king  whofe  bounty  is  fo  extensively 
'  the   felicity  of  others,    and   whole 
(  virtue  is  the  fourceof  yet  nobler  en - 
'  joyment  to  himfelf:   his  dominion  is 
1  fecured,  not  by  terror,  but  by  love; 
'  and  his  commands  are  received,  not 
1  only  with  obedience,  but  with  joy. 
He  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple; who  are  fo  far  from  wilhing  his 
government  at    an   end,    that    they 
confider  mortality  with  regret,  and 
every  man  would  rejoice  to  redeem 
the  life   of  his  fovereign  with    his 
own." 

'  I  liftened  attentively  to  this  dif- 
courfeof  Mentor;  and, while  hefpoke^ 
I  perceived  new  courage  kindle  in  my 
bofom.  As  foon  as  we  arrived  at 
Memphis,  a  city  diftinguiftied  by 
it's  opulence  and  fplendor,  the  go- 
vernor lent  us  forward  to  Thebes, 
that  we  might  be  qucftioned  by  Se- 
foftris;  who,  if  he  had  been  lefs  at- 
tentive to  adminifter  his  own  go- 
vernment, would  yet  have  examined 
us  himlelf,  as  he  was  extremely  in- 
ccnfed  againft  the  Tynans :  we 
therefore  proceeded  up  the  Nile  to 
the  celebrated  city  with  an  hu: 
gates,  the  refidence  of  this  mighty 
prince.  Thebt 

raft  extent,  and  more  populous  than 
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the  moft  flourifhing  city  of  Greece. 
The  regulations  that  are  eftablimed 
for  keeping  the  avenues  free  from 
incumbrances,  maintaining  the  aque- 
ducts, and  rendering  the  baths  con- 
venient, for  the  cultivation  of  arts, 
and  for  the  fecurity  of  the  publick, 
are  the  moft  excellent  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  fquares  are  deco- 
rated with  fountains  and  obelifics ; 
the  temples  are  of  marble;  and  the 
architecture,  though  it  is  fimple,  is 
majeftick:  the  palace  itfelf  is  almoft 
as  extenfive  as  a  town;  and  abounds 
with  columns  of  marble,  pyramids 
and  obelifks,  ftatues  of  a  prodigious 
magnitude,  and  furniture  of  filver 
and  gold. 

'  The  king  was  informed,  by  thofe 
who  took  us,  that  we  were  found  on 
board  a  Phoenician  veflel:  it  was  his 
cuftom  to  give  audience,  at  a  certain 
hour  every  day,  to  all  who  had  any 
complaint  to  make,  or  intelligence  to 
communicate;  nor  was  any  man  ei- 
ther defpifed  or  rejected  by  Sefoftris; 
he  confidered  himfelf  as  poflefling 
the  regal  authority  only  that  he 
might  be  the  inilrument  of  good  to 
bis  people,  whom  he  regarded  with 
the  affe&ion  of  a  father;  and  ftran- 
gers,  whom  he  treated  with  great 
kindnefs,  he  was  very  felicitous  to 
fee,  becaufe  he  believed  that  fome  ufe- 
ful  knowledge  might  always  be  ac- 
quired by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  remote 
countries.  For  this  reafon,  we  were 
brought  before  him.  He  was  feared 
upon  a  throne  of  ivory,  and  held  a 
golden  fceptre  in  his  hand:  though 
he  was  advanced  in  years^  his  perfon 
was  ftill  graceful,  and  his  counte- 
nance was  full  of  fweetnefs  and  ma- 
jefty.  He  fat  every  day  to  adminif- 
ter  juftice  to  his  people;  and  his  pa- 
tience and  fagacity  as  a  judge  would 
have  vindicated  the  boldeft  panegyrift 
from  the  imputation  of  flattery. 
Such  were  the  labours  of  the  day: 
and  to  hear  a  declamation  on  fome 
queftion  of  fcience,  or  to  converfe 
with  thofe  whom  he  knew  to  be  wor- 
thy of  his  familiarity,  was  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  evening.  Nor 
was  the  luftre  of  his  life  fullied  by 
any  fault  but  that  of  having  tri- 
umphed over  the  princes  whom  he 
had  conquered  with  too  much  often- 
tation,  and  confided  too  much  in  one 


of  his   officers,    whofe   character  I 
ftiall  prefently  defcribe.     When  he 
faw  me,  my  youth   moved   him   to 
corrpaffion;    and    he   enquired   my 
country  and  my  name.     We  were 
ft  ruck  with  the  dignity  and  propriety 
of  his  expreflion  ;  and  I  anfwerecl— • 
Moft  iliuftrious  prince!  thou  art  not 
ignorant  of  the  fiege  of  Troy,  which 
endured  ten   years;  nor  of  it's  de- 
ftruction,  which  exhaufted  Greece  of 
hernobleftblo^d:  Ulyf&s,  the  King 
of  Ithaca,  who  is  my  father,  was 
one  of  the  principal  inftrtiments  of 
that  great  event;    but  is   now,  in 
fearcb.  of  his  kingdom,  a  fugitive  on 
the  deep;  and,  in  fearch  of  him,  I 
am,  by  a  like  misfortune,  a  captiv« 
in  Egypt.     Reftore  me  once  more  to 
my  father  and  my  country;  fo  may 
the  gods  preferve  thee  to  thy  chil- 
dren; and  may  they  rejoice  under  the 
protection   of  fo    good  a    parent!" 
Sefoftris  ftill  regarded  me  with  com- 
paflion;  but,  doubting  whether  what 
I  had  told  him  was  true,    he  gave 
charge  of  us  to  one  of  his  officers, 
with  orders  to  enquire  of  the  perfons 
who  had  taken  our  veflel,  whether  we 
were  indeed  Greeks  or  Phoenicians. 
If  they  are  Phoenicians,"  faid  he, 
they  will  deferve  puni(hment,  not 
only  as  our  enemies,  but  as  wretches 
who  have  bafely  attempted  to  deceive 
us  by  a  falfhood;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  they  are  Greeks,  it  is  my 
pleafure  that  they  be  treated  with 
kindnefs,    and   fent   back  to   their 
country  in  one  of  my  veflel s:  for  I 
love  Greece;  a  country  which  has  de- 
rived many  of  it's  laws  from  the  wif- 
dom    of  Egypt.    I  am  not   unac- 
quainted with   the  virtue  of  Her- 
cules;   the   glory   of  Achilles    has 
reached  us,  however  remote;  I  ad- 
mire the  wifdom  that  is  related  of 
the  unfortunate  Ulyflts :  and   I  re- 
joice to  alleviate  the  diftrefs  of  vir- 
tue.'1 

'  Metophis,  the  officer  to  whom  the 
king  had  referred  the  examination  of 
our  affair,  was  as  corrupt  and  felfilh 
as  Sefoftris  was  generous  and  fin- 
cere:  he  attempted  to  perplex  us  bf 
enfnaring  quettions;  and,  as  he  per- 
ceived that  Mentor's  anfwers  were 
more  prudent  than  mine,  Ke  regard- 
ed him  with  malevolence  and  fufpir 
cion;  for,  to  the  unworthy,  there  is 
no  infuk  fo  intolerable  as  merit.  He 
D  ^  «  therefore 
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'  therefore  caufed  us  to  be  fcparatcd  j 
'  and  from  that  time  I  knew  not  what 
'  was  become  of  Mentor?  This  fe- 
'  paration  was,  to  mr,  fudden  ar.:i 
•.dful  as  a  rtroke  of  thunder  j  but 
'  Metophis  hoped  that,  by  int«Trt>t;at- 

*  ing  us  apart,  he  fliould   be   able  io 
c  diicover  Ionic   inconfiftency    in    our 
'  account;     and     yet    mote,    that    he 

*  might  allure  me,  by  promifes,  to  dif- 
'  cover  that  which  Mentor  had  con- 
'  ceakd.     To  diicover  truth  was  not, 
'  indeed,    hi:  principal  view;    but  to 
'  find  fome  pretence  to  tcil  the  king  we 

<  were  Phoenicians,  that,  as  Haves,  we 
'  might    become    his    property;    and, 

yithftanding  our  innocence,  and 

*  the    king's   fagacity,    he   fuccecded. 
'  How  dangerous  a  fituation  is  royalty, 
'  in  which  the  wifeft  are  often  the  tools 
'  of  deceit!    A  throne  is  furrounded  by 
'  the  train  of  lubtlety  and  felf  intereft; 
'  Integrity  retires,  becaufe  fhe  will  not 
'  be  introduced  bylmportunity  or  Flat- 

*  tery:  Viitue,   confcious  of  her  own 
«  dignity,  waits  at  a  diftance  till  flie  is 

*  fought,    and   princes   feldom   know 
'  where  (he  maybe  found-,  but  Vice, 
'  and  her  dependants, are  impudent  and 

<  fraudful,  infinuating   and  officious, 
'  ikilful  in  diflimulation,  and  ready  to 

*  renounce  all  principles,  and  to  violate 

*  every  tie,  when  it  becomes  necefLry, 

*  to  the  gratification  of  the  appetites  of 
'  a  prince.     How  wretched  is  the  man 
'  who  is  thus  perpetually  expofed  to 

<  the  attempts  of  guilt!  by  which  he 
'  muft  inevitably  perifh,  if  he  does  not 
'  renounce  the  mulick   of  adulation, 
'  and  learn  not  to  be  offended  by  the 
'  plain nefs  of  truth.     Such  were  the 
'  it/leclions  which  I  made  in  my  dif- 
'  trefs;  and  I  revolved  in  my  mind  all 

*  that  had  been  faid  to  me  by  Mentor. 
'  While  my  thoughts  were  thus  em- 

'  ployed,  I  was  lent  by  Metophis  to- 
'  \vards  the  mountains  of  the  dtfart 
'  Oafis,  that  I  might  afllft  his  flaves  in 
'  lock  :iis  flocks,  which  were 

'  alir.>  ll    r.unibtr.'      C,' 

here  ioi  I  clcmarhus.     «  And 

'  what  did  you  then?'  laid  fhe.  *  In 
'  Sicily  you  chofe  death  rather  tlian 

<  fl,Very.'_£<  I  v.a,   then,'  faid  Tele- 
machus,  *  become  jet  more  wrt ; 

'  and  had  ii'  fad  confolatipn 

'  of  fuch  a  choice.     I  s  irre- 

'  fiftibly    f  I  was 

'   compelled  by  Foitunt  to 
• 


from  hope,  and  every  avenue  to  li- 
berty was  barred  againft  me.      In  the 
mean  time,  Mentor,  as  he  has  fincc 
told  me,  was  carried  into  Ethiopia,  by 
certain   natives  of  that  cou.nry,    to 
whom  he  had  been  fold. 
*  The  fcene  of  my  captivity  was  a  de- 
fart,  where  theplain  isaburning; 
and  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
fnow;    below  was    intolerable   heat, 
and  above  was  perpetual  winter;  the 
paihirage  was  thinly  fcattered  among 
the  rocks,  the  mountains  were  fteep 
and  craggy,  and  the  vallies  between 
them»were  almod  inaccelTible  to  the 
rays  of  the  fun:   nor  had  I  any  fo- 
ciety,  in  this  dreadful  fituation,  but 
tiiat  of  the  fhepherds,  who  are  as  rude 
and    uncultivated    as    the    country. 
Here  I   fpent  the  night  in  bewailing 
my  misfortunes,  and  the  day  in  fol- 
lowing my  flocks,  that  I  might  avoid 
the  brutal  infolence  of  the  principal 
flave,  whofe  name  was   Butis;  and 
who,  having  conceived  hopes  of  ob- 
taining his  freedom,    was   perpetu- 
ally accufing  the  reft,  as  a  teftimony 
of  his  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  his  mafter.     This  compli- 
cation of  diftrefs  almoft  overwhelmed 
me;    and,    in   the   anguifh   of    my 
mind,  I    one  day  forgot  my  flock, 
and  threw  myfelf  on  the  ground  near 
a  cave,  expecling  that  death  would 
deliver  me  from  a  calamity  which  I 
was  no  longer  able  to  Amain;  but, 
juft  in  the  moment  of  defpair,  I  per- 
ceived the  mountain    tremble;    the 
oaks  and  pines  feemed  to  bow  from 
the  fummit;    the   breeze  itfelf  was 
hofhed;    and   a   deep   voice,    which 
letmed  to  ifTue  from  the  cave,  pro- 
nounced thefe  words.     "  Son  of  the 
wife  Ulyfles!  thou  muft,  like  him, 
become  great  by  patience.     Princes 
who  have  not  known  adverfity  are 
unworthy    of    hapjiinefs;    they    are 
enervated    by   luxury,    and   intoxi- 
cated with  pride.     Surmount,  arid 
remember    thefe    misfortunes,    nr.ii 
thou  art  happy.     Thou  fhalt  return 
to  Ithjica;  and   thy  glory   (hall  fill 
the  world.      When  thou  fhalt  have 
•r.ion  over  others,  for^tt  not  that 
i,    like  them,  weak, 
,-d  :    be    it    thy 
'.fore,  to  afford  them 
thy    people;    drtirt 
man 
•.it  in  proportion 

*'  ilrain* 
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««  ftrains   and   fubdues  his  paflions." 
«  Thefe  words  infpired  me  as  the  voice 

*  of  Heaven  ;  joy  immediately  throh- 
«  bed  in  my  veins,  and  courage  glowed 
«  in  my  bofom:  nor  was  I  feized  with 
«  that  horror  which  fo  often  caufes  the 
'  hair  to  ftand  upright,  and  the  blood 
"*  to  ftagnate,    when   the    gods    reveal 
'  themielves  to  men.     I  rofe  in  tran- 
«  quillity;  and,kneelingon  the  ground, 
«  1  lifted  up  my  hands  to  Heaven,  and 

*  paid  my  adorations  to  Minerva,  to 
'  whom  I  believed  myfelf  indebted  for 
«  this  oracle.     At  the  fame  time  I  per- 

*  ceived  my  mind  illuminated  with  wif- 

*  dom;  and  was  confcious  to  a  gentle, 
«  yet  prevailing,  influence,  which  over- 

*  ruled  all  my  pa/lions,  and  reftrained 
•«  the  ardour  of  my  youth  :  I  acquired 

*  the  friendfhip  of  all  the  ihepherds  of 
«  the  defart;    and   my  meeknefs,  pa- 

*  tience,  and  diligence,  at  length  ob- 
'  twined  the  good-will  even  of  Butis 

*  himfelf,  who  was  at  firft  difpofed  to 
'  treat  me  with  inhumanity. 

*  To   (horten  the  tedious  hours  of 
'  captivity  and  folitude,  I  endeavoured 

*  to  procure   fome  books;  for  I  funk 

*  under  the    fenfe  of   my  condition, 

*  merely  becaufe  I  had  nothing  either 

*  to  recreate  or  to  fortify  my    mind. 
"  Happy,"    faid   I,  "  are  thofe  who 
"  have  loft  their  relifh  for  tumultuous 
"  pleafure,  and  are  content  with  the 
"   foothing  quiet  of  innocence  and  re- 
'*  tirement !    Happy   are   they    whofe 
"  amuferhent  is  knowledge,  and  whofe 
"  fupreme  delight  the  cultivation  of 
"  the  mind!    Wherever  they  fhall  be 
"  driven  by  theperfecution  of  Fortune, 
"  the   means   of    enjoyment  are    ftill 
"  with  them;  and  that  weary  liftlefs- 
*'  nefs,  which  renders  life  unfupport- 
**  able  to  the  voluptuous  and  the  lazy, 
"  is  unknown  to  thofe  who  can  em- 
"  ploy  themfelves  by  reading.     Happy 
<{  are  thofe  to  whom  this  employment 
tf  is  pleafing;  and  who  are  not,    like 
'*  me,  compelled  to  be  idle  !"     While 

*  my    mind    was    agitated    by    thefe 
'   thoughts,    I    had  wandered    into   a 
'  thick  foreftj   and   fuddenly,    looking 

*  up,  I  perceived  before  me  an  old  man 
'  with  a  book  in   his  hand  ;   his  for'e- 

*  head   was  fomewhat  wrinkled,  and 

*  he  was  bald  to  the  crown  j  a  beard, 
'  white  as  fnow,    hung  down    to  his 

•  '  girdle;  his  ftature  was  tall;  his  cheeks 

*  vvfre  ftill  florid,  and  his  eyes  pierc- 
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'  ing:  there  was  a  great  fweetnefs  In 
1  his  voice;  his  addrefs,  though  it  was 
'  plain,  was  engaging;  and  I  had  nc- 

*  ver  feen  any  perfon  whofe   manner 

*  and  appearance   fo   ftrongly   excite  J 

*  veneration  and   efteem.     His   name 
'  was   Termofiris ;    he    was    prieft    of 

*  Apollo,  and  officiated  in  a  temple  of 
'  marble    which   the    kings  of  Egypt 
'  had  confecrated  to  that  deity  hi  the 
'  foreft.     The  book  which  he  h-.-:     in 

*  his  hand  was  a  collection  of  hymns 

*  that  had  been  compofed  to  the  ho- 

*  nour  of  the  gods.     He  accoftecl  me 
'  with  an  air  of  friend  (hip;  and  we  en- 
'  tered  into  converfation.     He  related 

*  pad  events  with  fuch  force  of  expref- 

*  fion,  that  they  feemed  to  be  prefentj 
'  and  \vith  fbch  comprehensive  brevity, 
'  that  attention  was  not  wearied;   and 
'  he  forefaw  the   future,   by  a    fagaT 
'  city   tlfat   difcovered  the    true  cha- 

*  raclers  and  difpofitions  of  mankind, 
'  and  the  events   which   they    would 
'  produce.     But    with   all  this   infeJ- 
'  leclual  fuperiority,   he  was  chearful 
'  and  condescending:  there  is  no  grace 
'.in  the  utmoft  gaiety   of  youth   that 
'  was   not  exceeded  by  Termofiris  in 
'   his  age;   ami  he  regarded  young' per - 
'  fons  with  a  kind  of  parental  affection, 
'  when    he   perceived  that  they  had  a 
'  difpofition  to  beinftru&ed,  and  a  love 
1  for  virtue. 

*  He  foon  difcovered  a  tender  regard 

*  forme;  and  gave  me  books  to  relieve 
'   the  anxiety  of  my  mind.     He  called 

*  me  his  fon;  and  I  frequently  addref- 
1  fed  him  as  a  father.     "  The  gods,'' 
'   faid  I,"  who  have  deprived  me  of 
"  Mentor,  have,  in  pity,  fulbined  me 
"  with  thy  friemlfhip."'  He  was,  with- 

*  out  doubt,  like  Orpheus  and  Linus, 
'  irradiated  by  the  immediate  infpira- 

*  tion  of  the  gods.     He  often  rep^rtd 

*  verfes  of  his  own,  ar.d  gave  me  thofe 

*  of  many  others  who  had  been  the  fa- 
'  vourites  of  the    Mutes.     When   he 
1  was  habited  in  his  long  white  robe, 

*  and  played  upon   his  ivory  lyre,  the 
'  bears,  lions,  and  tygers  of  the  fore!}-, 

*  fawned    upon  him,    ard    licked    his 

*  feet;  the  fatyrs  came  from  their  :-- 
«  cefles,  and  danced  round  him  s  and  it 

*  might  almoft  have  been  believed,  that 

*  even  the  trees  and  rocks  were  infla- 
'  enced  by  the  niagick  of  his  fong,  in 
'  which  he  celebrated  the  rrajefty  of  the 
'  gods,  the  virtue  of*  heroes,,  and   the 

*    w:       . .,, 
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wifdom  of  thofe  who  prefer  glory  to 


*  Tcrrmofiris  often  excited  me  to 
courage.  He  told  me  that  the  gods 
would  never  ahandpn  either  UlylFes 
or  his  (en  ;  and  that  I  ought,  after 
the  example  of  Apollo,  to  introduce 
the  fhepherds  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Mutes.  *'  Apollo,"  fays  he, 
dilpicafed  that  Jupiter  frequently  in- 
terrupted the  fertility  of  the  brighteft 
days  with  thunder,  turned  his  re- 
fentmer.t  againft  the  Cyclop*  who 
forged  the  bolts,  and  deftroyed  them 
with  his  arrows.  Immediately  the 
fiery  exploficns  of  Mount  Etna 
cea!ed;  and  the  ftrokes  of  thofe  enor- 
mous hammers,  which  had  (haken 
the  eatth  to  the  centr?,  were  heard 
no  morej  ir<;n  and  brafs,  which  the 
Cyclops  had  been  ufed  topolifli,  be- 
gan now  to  ruft  and  canker:  and 
Vulcan,  quitting  his  forge,  in  the 
fury  of  his  refentment,  haitily  climb- 
ed Oiympus,  notwithstanding  his 
iamenels;  and,  nulling  into  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  gods,  covered  with 
dutf  and  fweat,  complained  of  the 
ir.jury  with  all  the  bitternefs  of  in- 
veclive.  Jupiter,  being  thus  in- 
cenfed  againlt  Apollo,  expelled  him 
from  Heaven,  and  threw  him  down 
headlong  to  the  earth:  but  his  cha- 
riot, though  it  was  empty,  ftill  per- 
formed it's  uftial  courfe;  and,  by 
an  inviiible  impulle,  continued  the 
fucceflion  of  day  and  night,  and  the 
regular  change  of  feafons  to  man- 
kind. Apollo,  diverted  of  his  rays, 
was  compelled  to  become  a  (hep. 
herd,  and  kept  the  flocks  of  Ad- 
metus,  King  of  Thcflaly. 
•*  While  he  was  thus  difgraced,  and 
in  exile,  he  uied  to  foothe  his  r.iind 
with  muf.ck,  under  the  (hade  of  fome 
elms  that  ilourifhed  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  a  limpid  ft  ream.  This  drew 
ai.out  him  all  the  neighbouring  fhep- 
herds, whofe  life  till  then  had  been 
rude  and  brutal;  whoi'e  knowledge 
hud  been  cor  lined  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  (hecpj  and  whofe 
ciitmtsy  hid  the  app>  ;t  de- 

1.1!  t.  1   O    t!lti  .  j'Olln,    V.I- 

ught 
.ir.sby  wl:kh  -.m- 

• 

which  impiove 
ir 


that  rifes  onder  her  feet;  fometfme* 
the  delightful  evenings  of  fummer, 
her  zephyrs  that  refrcfli  mankind, 
and  her  dews  that  alljy  the  thirft  «f 
the  earth;  nor  were  the  golden  fiui-s 
of  Autumn  forgotten,  with  which  me 
rewards  the  labour  of  the  hulb.nd- 
man;  nor  the  chearful  idlenel's  of 
Winter,  who  piles  his  fires  till  thty 
emulate  tlie  fun,  and  invites  the 
youth  to  dancing  and  fenSvity:  he 
defcribed  alfo  the  gloomy  fouits 
with  which  the  mountains  are  ovcr- 
fliadowed,  and  the  rivers  that  wind 
with  a  plealing  intricacy  through  the 
luxuriant  meadows  of  the  valley. 
Thus  were  the  fhepherds  of  Thtflaly 
made  acquainted  with  the  happinris 
that  is  to  be  found  in  a  rural  life,  by 
thofe  to  whom  Nature  is  not  bounti  - 
ful  in  vain:  their  pipes  now  render- 
ed them  more  happy  than  kings;  and 
thofe  uncorrupted  plcufures  which 
fly  from  the  palace,  were  invited  to 
the  cottage.  The  (hepherdefles  were 
followed  by  the  Sports,  the  Smiles, 
and  the  Graces;  and  adorned  by 
fimplicity  and  innocence:  every  day 
was  devoted  to  joy;  and  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  chirping  of  birds, 
the  whifpers  of  the  zephyrs  that 
fported  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  the  murmurs  of  water  falling 
from  a  reck,  or  thefongs  with  which 
the  Mufes  infpired  the  fhepherds  who 
followed  Apollo;  they  were  taught 
alfo  to  conquer  in  the  race,  and  to 
flioot  with  the  bow.  The  gods 
themfelves  became  jealous  of  their 
happinefsj  they  now  thought  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  a  (hepherd  better  than  the 
fplendor  of  a  deity,  and  recalled 
Apollo  to  Olympus. 
"  By  this  ftoiy,  my  fon,  be  thou  in- 
ftructed.  Thou  art  nc\v  in  the  lame 
Itate  with  that  of  Apollo  in  his 
exile:  like  him,  therefore,  fertilize 
an  uncultivated  foil,  and  call  plenty 
to  a  defart;  teach  thefe  rufticks  the 
power  of  mufick,  (often  the  obdu- 
rate heart  to  fenfibility,  and  capti- 
vate the  favage  with  the  charms  of 
virtue.  Let  them  tafte  thepleafures 
of  innocence  and  retirement)  and 
heighten  this  felicity  with  the  trail - 
fporting  knowledge,  that  it  is  rv;t 

;:dcnt  upon  the  caprice  of  '.• 
tune.       The   day   approaches,     nay 
fun,  in  which  the  pains  and  cares 
that    fuATOujid   a   thicne    will  teach 
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*'  thee  to  remember  thefe  wilds  with 

'«  regret." 

«  Termofiris  then  gave  me  a  flute, 
the  tone  of  which  was  fo  melodious, 
that  the  echoes  of  the  mountains, 
which  propagated  the  found,  imme- 
diately brought  the  neighbouring 
fhepherds,  in  crowd*,  about  me:  a 
divine  melody  was  communicated  to 
my  voice;  I  perceived  myfelf  to  be 
under  a  fupernatural  influence,  and 
I  celebrated  the  beauties  of  Nature 
with  all  the  rapture  of  enthufiafm. 
We  frequently  fung  all  the  day  in 
concert;  and  fometimes  encroached 
upon  the  night.  The  fhepherds,  for- 
getting their  cottages  and  theirflocks, 
were  fixed  motionfefs  as  ftatues  about 
me,  while  I  delivered  my  inftrucYions; 
the  defart  became  inienfibly  lefs  wild 
and  rude;  every  thing  arTumed  a  more 
pleafing  appearance;  and  the  country 
itfelf  leemed  to  he  improved  by  the 
manners  of  the  people. 
«  We  often  aflembled  to  facrifice  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  which  Ter- 
mofiris officiated  as  prieft  :  the  (hep- 
herds  wore  wreaths  of  laurel  in  ho- 
nour of  the  god;  and  the  fhephei  defies 
were  adorned  with  garlands  of  flow- 
ers, and  came  dancing  with  balkets 
of  confecrated  gifts  upon  their  heads. 
After  the  facrifice,  we  made  a  rural 
feaft:  the  greateft  delicacies  were  the 
milk,  of  our  goats  and  (beep,  and  fome 
dates,  figs,  grapes,  and  other  fruits, 
which  were  frefh  gathered  by  our 
own  hands;  the  green  turf  was  our 
fear-,  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  af- 
forded us  a  more  pleafing  (hade  than 
the  gilded  roofs  of  a  palace.  But 
my  reputation  among  the  fhepherds 
was  com  pleated  by  an  accident:  an 
hungry  lion  happened  to  break  in 
among  my  flock,  and  began  a  dread- 
ful flaughter.  I  ran  towards  him, 
though  I  had  nothing  in  my  hand 
but  my  fheep-hook.  When  he  faw 
me,  he  erected  his  mane;  he  began  to 
grind  his  teeth,  and  to  extend  his 
claws;  his  mouth  appeared  dry  and 
enflamed,  and  his  eyes  were  red  and 
fiery.  I  did  not  wait  for  his  attack; 
but  ru(hed  in  upon  him,  ar.d  threw 
him  to  the  ground:  nor  did  I  receive 
any  hurt;  for  a  final!  coat  of  mail 
that  I  wore,  asanEgyp  ian  mepherd, 
defended  meagainft  nis  claws.  Three 
times  1  threw  him;  and  he  rofe  three 
times  againit  me,  roaring  fo  loud  that 
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'  the  utmoftrecefles  of  the  foreft  echoed; 
'  but,    at  laft,   1  graiped    him  till  he 

*  was   ftrangled:    and    the    fhepherds, 
f  who  were  witnefTes  of  my  conqueft, 
'  infifted  that  I  fhould  wear  his  Jkina* 
'  a  trophy. 

'  This  action,  and  the  change  of 
'  manners  among  our  fhepherds,  was 
«  rumoured  through  a,ll  Egypt,  and 
'  came  at  length  to  the  ears  of  Sefoftris: 
'  he  learnt,  that  one  of  the  two  cap- 
<  tives,  who  had  been  taken  for  Phce- 
'  nicians,  had  reftored  the  golden  aoe 

*  in  the  midft  of  defarts   which  were 
'  fcarce   habitable,   and  defired  to  fee 

*  me;  for  he  was  a  friend  to  the  Mufes, 
'  and    regarded,    with    attention    and 
'  complacency,  whatever  appeared  to 

*  be  the  means  of  inftruftion.     I  was 
'  accordingly  brought  before  him:  he 

*  lilrened   to  my  ftory  with  pleafurej 
c  and  foon  difcovered  that  he  had  been 
'  abufed  by  the  avarice  of  Metophis. 

*  Metophis  he  therefore  condemned  to 
'  perpetual    imprifonment}    and    took 

*  into  his    own   poflcfTion  the    wealth 
'  which  his  rapacity  and  injuftice  had 
'  heaped  together.     <*  How  unhappy," 
'  faid  he,  "  are  thofe  whom  the  gods 
"  have  exalted  above  the  reft  of  man- 
"  kind!  They  fee  no  object  but  through 
"  a    medium   which   diftorts   it:  they 
"  are  furrounded  by  wretches  who  in- 
*'  tercept  truth  in  it's  approaches;  eve- 
"  ryone  imagines  that  it  is  his  intereft 
"  to  deceive  them,  and  every  one  con- 
"  ceals   his  own  ambition   under  the 
"  appearance  of  zeal  for  their  fervice: 
*'  that  regard  is  profeflTed  for  the  prince, 
*'  of  which    the  wealth  and   honours 
"  that  he  difpenfes  are  indeeJ  theob- 
"  jecls;    and  lb  flagitious  is  the  neg- 
"  Ie6l   of  his   interett,   that  for    theffi 
"  he  is  flattered  and  betrayed."* 

'  From  this  time  Sefoftris  treated  me 

*  with  a  tender  friendship  and  refolved 
«  to  fend  me  back  to  Ithaca,  in  a  fleet 
'  that  fhould  carry  troops  fufficient  to 
'  deliver  Penelope  from  all  her  iui tors. 
'  This  fleet  was  at  length  ready  to  fail; 

*  and  waited  only  for  our  embarkation. 
'  I  reflected,  with  wonder,  upon  the 
'  caprice  of  Fortune,  who  frequently 

*  muft  exalts  thofe  whom,  the  moment 

*  before,  fhe  had  moft  deprefled  :  and 
<  the  experience  of  this  incohltancy  en- 
'  couraged   me  to  hope  that  Ulyfles, 
«  whatever  he  fhouid  fuffer,  might  aft 

*  laft  return  to   his   kingdom.      My 
«  thoughts  alfo  fuggeiled,  that  I  might 

*  again 
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i  meet  with  Mentor,  even  though 

*  he  fhould  have  been  carried  into  the 

«f  Ethiopia.     I  there - 
«  fove  '.<y   departure    a    few 

'  days,  that   I  might   make  fome  en- 

*  qtiiry  after  him:  but  in  this  in;. 

.his,  who  was  very  old,  died 
4  fuddenly  5  and  by  his  deaih  I  was  in- 

*  volvcd  in  new  calamities. 

«  This  event  filled  all  Egypt  with 
ly  la- 
red  Sefolli;  '^  valuable 

*  friend,     it's    protector,    it's    father. 

ol J,  Idling  up  their  hands  to 
ven,  uttered  the  molt  pafiionate 
«  exclamations:  "O  Egypt!  thou  haft 
*'  known  no  king  like  Sefoftris  in  the 
«'  times,  that  are  pati ;  nor  fhalt  thou 
•'  know  any  like  him  in  thole  that  are 
**  to  cornel  Ye  gods!  ye  (hould  not 
*'  have  given  Seloflris  to  mankind;  or 
'*  ye  fboivld  not  have  taken  i.iin  away! 
«'  O  wherefore  do  we  furvive  Se- 
"  foftris?"  The  young  critd  out — 
**  The  hope  of  Egypt  is  cut  off!  Our 
«'  fathers  were  long  happy  under  the 
*<  government  of  a  king  whom  we  have 
"  known  only  to  regret!"  His  do- 

*  mefticks  wept  inceflantly;  and,  dur- 

forty  days,  the  inhabitants  of 
«  theremoteft  provinces  came  in  crowds 
'  to  his  funeral.  Every  one  was  eagerly 

*  felicitous  yet  once  more  to  gaze  upon 
f  the  body  of  his  prince:  all  defired  to 

*  preferve  the  idea  in   their  memory; 

*  and  fome  requefted  to  be  (hut  up  with 

*  him  in  the  tomb. 

•  The  lofs   of  Sefoftris   was   more 
'  fenfibiy  felt,  as  Bocchorus  his  fon 

*  was  deftitute  of  humanity  to  ftran- 
s  ge:  s,  and  of  curiofuy  for  Icience  ;  of 

*  tftcem  for  merit,  and  love  of  glory. 

*  The  great nefs  of  the  father  comri- 
'  butcd  to  degrade  the  fon  :  his  educa- 

*  tion  had  rendered   him  effeminately 

*  voluptuous,  and  brutally  proud;  ho 
4  looked  down  upon  mankind  as  crca- 
«  lures  of  an  inferior  fpecies,  that  tx- 

*  ifled  only  for  his  pleafure;  he  thought 
'  only  of  gratifying  his  paflions,  and 

nle  treafures  that 

*  had  been  amaffwd  fur  publick  uff  by 
«  the  (jsconomy  of  his  father  j  of  pro- 

*  curing   new   refourccs    lor   extrava- 

m<>(t   crud    rap.itity, 
'  impoveriftiing  the  rich,  famifhinr;  the 

I 
f  tvil  tint  was  adviicd  by  the  IK: 

.rs    whom    he    permit'--  I    to 


-,  with  deriHon,  the  hoary  fages 
'   in    whom   his   father  had   confided. 
'  Such  was  Bocchoris}  not  a  kin 
«  a  monfter.    Egypt  groaned  under  his 
'   tyranny;    and   though  the  rev 

*  of  ihe  people  for  the  memory  of  Se- 
'  lollris   rendered  tin.  ;   under 
'  the  government  of  his  fon,  however 
'  odious  and  cruel,  yet  he  precipitated 

*  his  own  deftruclion:   and,   irnieed,  it 

*  was  impofl'ihle  that  he  mould  long 

*  poflefs  a  throne  which  he  fo  lit, 
'  i'erved. 

*  My  hopes  of  returning  to  Ithaca 

*  were  now  at  an  end.      I  was  mut  up 

*  in  a  tower  that  ftood  upon  the  fea- 

*  j"l:ove  near  Pelufium,  where  we  fliould. 

*  have  embarked,  if  the  death  of  Se- 
'  foltris  had  not  prevented  ««;  for  Me- 

*  tophis  having,  by  fome  intrigue,  pro- 
{  cured  his  enlargement,  and  an  ad-. 

*  million  into  the  councils  of  the  young 

*  king,  almoft  the  fir  ft  acl  of  his  power 
'  was  to  imprifon  me  in  this  place,  to. 

*  revenge  thedifgrace  into  which  I  had 

*  brought  him.    There  I  pa  fled  whole 
f  days  and  nights  in  the  agonies  of  de- 

*  fpair.     All  that  Tcrrnofu  is  had  pre- 

*  di&ed,  and  all   that  I   had  heard   in 

*  the  cave,  was  remembered  but  as  a 

*  dream.     Sometimes,  while  I  was  ab- 
'  forbed  in   reflections  upon  my  own 
'  mifery,  I  flood  gazing  at  the  waves 
'   that  broke   againft  the    foot  of  the 

*  tower;  and  fometimes  I  contemplated 
'  the  veflels   that  were  agitated  by  the 
'  tempett,    and  in  danger  of  fplitting 

*  againlt  the   rocks    upon  which    the 
'  tower  was  built:  but  I  was  fo  far 

*  from  commiferating  thofe  who  were 
'  threatened  with  fhipwrcck,  that  I  re- 
'  garded  them   with  envy.     "  Their 
"  misfortunes,"  laid  I  to  myfelf,  "  and 
"  their  lives,    will  quickly  be  at  an 
"  end  together;  or  they  will  return  in 
"  fafety  to  their  country:  but  neither 
**  is  permitted  to  me  !" 

*  One  day,  while  I  was  thus  pining 
'  with  inefteclual"  tbrrow,  I  fuddenly 
1  perceived  the  malts  of  {hips  nt  a  dif- 
'  tance  like  a  foiclt:   the  (ca  was  pre- 

*  fently  covered  with  Jails  fuelling  with 
'  the  wind,  and  the  w  ivr.s  foamed  with 
'  the  ftroke  of  innumerable  oars.     \ 
'   IM:  ird  a  confultd  found  on  every  fide. 

*  On  the  fea-co3it  I  puccived  one  party 
'  of  Egyptian*  run  tuanns  with  tenor 

*  and  precipitatickp]  and  another  wait- 

•ly  for   the  fleet  whicli  was 

ing  down    u^on   them.     I  foon 

4  discovered 
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*  difcovered  that  fome  of  thefe  veflels 

*  were  of  Phcenich,  .m<l  others  of  the 
'  Ifle  of  Cyprus;  for  my  misfortunes 

*  had  acquainted  me  with  many  things 
•'  thSt  relate  to  navigation.  The  Egyp- 
'  tians  appeared  to  be  divided  among 

*  themlllves  ;  and   I  could  e.jfily  be- 
-*'  lieye  that  the  folly  and  the  violence 

*  of  Bocchoris  had  provoked  his  fab- 

*  jects  to  a  revolt,  and  kindled  a  civil 
'  war:   nor  was  it  Iqng  before  I  became 

*  a  fpeftator  of  an  obftinate  engage- 
'  ment   from    the   top   of  my    tower. 

*  Thofe  Egyptians  who  had  called  in 
'  the  affiftance  of  the  foreign  power, 
4  after   having   favoured   the   defcent, 
'  attacked  the  other  party,  which  was 

*  commanded  by  the  king,   and   ani- 
'  mated  by  hh  example.    He  appeared 
'  like  the  god  of  war;  rivers  of  blood 

*  flowed  ar. >und  him  j  the  wheels  of  his 

*  chariot  were  fmeared  with  gore  that 
'  was  black,  clotted,  and  frothy,  and 

*  could  fcarce  be  dragged  over  the  heaps 
'  of  flain,  which  they  crumed  as  they 
'  paffed  :   his  figure  was  graceful,  and 

*  his  constitution  vigorousj  his  afpeft 
•'  was  haughty  and  fierce,  and  his  eyes 

f  fparkled  with  rage  and  defpair.  Like 

*  a  high  fpirited  horfe  that  had  never 
'  been  broke,  he  was  precipitated  upon 
'  danger  by  his  courage,  and  his  force 
'  was  not  directed  by  wifdom:  he  knew 
'  not  how  to  retrieve  an  error,  nor  to 

*  give  orders  with  fufficient  exactnefs; 

*  he    neither   forefaw    the    evils    that 
'  threatened    him,    nor   emplbyed  the 
'  troops  he  had  to  the  greateft  advan- 

*  tage,   though   he  was  in  the  utmoft 
'  need  of  more;    not  that  he  wanted 
'  abilities,  for  his  underftanding  was 
'  equal  to  his  courage;  but  he  had  ne- 
«  ver   been    inftrufted    by    Adverfiry. 

*  Thofe  who  had  been  entrufted  with 

*  his  education  had  corrupted  an  ex- 
'  cellent  natural  difpofition  by  flattery: 
<  he   was   intoxicated   with    the   con- 
'  fcioufnefs  of  his  power,  and  the  ad- 

*  vantages  of  his  fituationj  he  believed 
4  -that  every  thing  ought  to  yield  to  the 


*  impetaofity  ojf  his  wifhes,   and  the 
'  leaft  appearance  of  oppofition  tran- 
'  fportcJ  liim  with  rsge;   he  was  then 

*  dent  to  the  expoitulations  of  Reafon, 
'.  and  had  no  longer  the  power  of  re- 

*  collection.     The  fury  of  his  pride 

*  transformed  him  to  a  brute,  and  left 
'  him  neither  the  affeclions  nor  the  nn- 

*  derftandingof  a  man:  themoftfaith- 
'  ful  of  his  fervants  fled  terrified  from 
'  his  preience  ;  and  he  was  gentle  onl^ 
'  to  the   mod  abject  fervifity,  and  the 
'  moft  criminal  compliance.  Thus  his 
'  conduct,  always  violent,  was  always 

*  directly  oppofite  to  his  intereft;  and 

*  he  was  detailed  by  all  whofe  approba- 
'  tion  is  to  be  defired.    His  valour  now 
4  fuftained  him  long  againft  a  multi- 
'  tude  of  his  enemies;  but,  at  length, 
'  the  dart  of  a  Phoenician  entered  his 
'  breaft;  the  reins  dropped   from   his 
'  hands,  and  I  faw  him  fall  from  hischa- 
'  riot  under  the  feet  of  his  horfes.     A 
'  foldier  of  the  Ifle  of  Cyprus  imme- 
'  dintely    ftruck    cff  his    head  j    and, 
'  holding  it  up  by  the  hair,  mewed  it 

*  to  the    confederates    as  a  trophy  of 
'  their  victory.     Of  this  head  no  time 
'  orcircumftance  can  ever  obliterate  the 
'  idea:  methinks  I  ftill  fee  it  dropping 
'  blood;  the  eyes  clofed  and  funlcj  the 

*  vifage  pale  and  disfigured;  the  mouth. 

*  half  open,  as  if  it  would  (till  finifh 
'  the    interrupted    Centence;    and    the 
'  look    which,    even    in    death,    was 

*  haughty  and  threatening.     Nor /hall 

'  I  forget,  if  the  gods  hereafter  place  ( 
'  me  upon  a  throne,   fo  dreadful  a  de- 
'  monrtration,  that  a  king  is  not  wor- 
4  thy  to  command,   nor  can  be  happy  - 

*  in  the  exerciie  of  his  power,  but  in 
'  proportion  as  he  is  .himfelf-obedient 
'  toreafon.     Alasi  how  deplorable  is 

'  his  ftate,  who,  by  the  perverfion  of  . 
'  that  power  with  which  the  gods  have 
'  invefted  him  as  the  inftrument  of 
'  publick  happinefs,  diffufes  mifery 
'  among  the  multitudes  that  he  go- 
'  verns,  and  who  is  known  to  be  a  kiog 
'  only  as  he  is  a  curfeP 
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ALYPSO  was  aftonlfh- 
_     ed  at  the  wifclom    which 
\f    C    $f      fhedi /covered  in  Telema- 
g  V  chus;  hut  (he  wasdelight- 

Sfc-1      ^      ed    with    his    ingenuous 
confeffipn    of  the    errors 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
precipitation   of  his  own   reiolutions, 
and  by  his  neglecl:  of  Mentor's  counfel. 
She   was   furprized   to   perceive   in    a 
youth    fuch    ftrength    and   dignity   of 
mind  as  enabled  him   to  judge  of  his 
own  ailions  with  impartiality;  and,  by 
a  review  of  the  failings  of  his  life,  be- 
come prudent,  cautious,  and  deliberate. 
Proceed/  faid  fhe,  c  my  dear  Tele- 
machus;  for  I  am  impatient  to  know 
by  what    means   you   efcaped  from 
Egypt,  and  where  you  again  found 
Mentor,  whofe  lofs  you  had  fo  much 
reafon  to  regret.'     Telemachus  then 
continued  his  relation. 

«  The  party  of  Egyptians  who  had 
prefcrved  their  virtue  and  their  loyal- 
ty,  being  greatly  inferior  to  the  rebels, 
were  obliged  to  yield  when  the  king 
fell.  Another  prince,  whofe  name 
was  Termutis,  was  eft.ibliflied  in  his 
ftead;  and  thePhoenician  and  Cyprian 
troops,  after  they  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  him,  departed.  By  this 
treaty,  all  the  Phoenician  prisoners 
were  lo  be  reftored  j  and,  as  I  was 
deemed  one  of  the  number,  I  was  fet 
.rty,  and  put  on  board  with  il:c 


reft :  a  charge  of  fortune  which  once 
more  difiipated  the  pjoom  of  Jefpair, 
and  difi'ufed  the  dawn  of  hope  in  my 
bofom. 

*  Our  fails  were  now  fwelled  by  a 
prosperous  wind,    and  the  foaming 
waves  were  divided  by  our  oars;  the 
fpacious  deep  was  covered  with  vef- 
(els,  the  mariners  (homed,  the  fhores 
of  Egypt  fled  from  us,  and  the  hills 
and  mountains  grew  level  by  degrees: 
our  view  began  to  be  bounded  only 
by    the    fea   and   the  fky  ;    and  the 
fparkling  fires  of  the  fun,  which  was 
rifing,   {eemed  to   emerge    from  the 
abyfs  of  waters;  his  rays  tinged  with 
gold  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  which 
were  ftill  juft  to  be  perceived   in  the 
horizon;    and   th.:    deep  -.izurc  with 
which    the    whole    firmament    was 
painted,  was  an   omen  of  a  happy 
voyage. 

*  Though  I  had  been  difwified  as  a 
Phoenician,  yet  I  was  not  known  to 
any  of  thofe  with  whom  I  embarked  ; 
and  Narbal,  who  commanded  th 

fel,  afked  me  my  name  and  my  coun- 
try.   "Of  what  city  of  Phoenicia  are 
'  you?"  faid  he.    "Of  none,1'   I  re- 
plied; "  but  I  was  taken  at  fea  in  a 
*  Phoenician  vcflel,  and,  as  a  Phceni- 

,    remained    captive    in    I. 

1  under  this  name  I  have  been  long  a 

'  (lave;   and  by    this   name   I  am    at 

*'  length  fiee/'i—-"  Of  what  country 

"  ate 
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are  you,  then?'*  faul  Narbal.  "  I 
am,"  faid  I,  "Telemachus,  the  fon 
of  Ulyfles,  King  of  Ithaca,  an  ifland 
of  Greece:  my  father  has  acquired 
a  mighty  name  among  the  confede- 
rate princes  who  laid  fiege  to  Troy; 
but  the  gods  have  not  permitted  him 
to  return  to  his  kingdom.  I  have 
fought  him  in  many  countries;  and 
am,  like  him,  perfecuted  byFurtune. 
I  am 'wretched,  though  my  life  is 
private,  and  my  wifhes  are  few;  I 
am  wretched,  though  I  defire  no  hap- 
pinefs  but  the  endearments  of  my 
family,  and  the  protection  of  my 
father." 

*  Narbal  gazed  upcn  me  with  aftonifli- 
ment,   and  thought  he  perceived  in 
my  aCpecl  fomethmg  that  diftinguifhes 
the  favourites  of  Heaven.     He  was, 
by    nature,    generous    and    fincere  ; 
my  misfortunes  excited  his  compai'- 
fion;  and  he  addrtfled  me  with  a  con- 
fidence which   the   gods,    doubtlefs, 
infpired  for   my  prefervation  in  the 
moft  imminent  danger.' 
"  Telemachus,"  laid  he,  (c  I  doubt 
not  the  truth  of  what  you  have  told 
me;  fuch,  indeed,  are  the  fignatures 
of  candour  and    integrity  which   I 
difccver  in   your  countenance,   that 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  fufpeft  you 
of  faifhood.     I  am  irreiiftibly  deter- 
mined,  by  a  fecret  impulfe,    to  be- 
lieve  that  you  are   beloved  of   the 
gods,  whom   I  have  always  ferved, 
and  that  it  is  their  pleafure  I  a!fo 
fiiouid  love  you  as  my  ion  :   I  will, 
therefore,  give  youfdutary  counfel, 
for  which   I   afk   no   return  but  fe- 
crefy."— "  Fear  not,"  faid  I,  "  that 
I  (hould  find  it  difficult  to  be  filent ; 
for,  however  young,  it  is  long  fince 
I  learned  not  to  reveal  niy  own  ie- 
cret,  much  lefa  not  to  betray,  under 
any  pretence,  the  lee  ret  of  another." 
•ft  By  what  n;eans,"  faid  he,  "  could 
the  habit  of  fecrefy  be  acquired  by  a 
child?  I  fiiouid  rejoice  to  learn  how 
that  may  be  attained  early,   without 
which  a  prudent   condufl  is  impof- 
fible,  and  every  other  qualification 
ufeltfs." 

*'  I  have  been  informed,"  faid  I, 
that  when  Ulyfles  went  to  the  fiege 
of  Troy,  he  placed  me  upon  his 
knees,  threw  his  arms  about  me,  and 
after  having  kiifed  me  with  the  ut- 
raoft  tendeir.efs,  pronounced  theie 


words,  though  I  could  not  then  un* 
derftand  their  import:  "  O  my  foul 
may  the  gods  ordain  me  to  perifh 
before  I  fee  thee  again;  or,  may  the 
Fata!  Sifters  cut  the  thread  of  thy  life 
while  it  is  yet  fhort,  as  the  reaper  cuts 
down  a  tender  flower  that  is  but  be- 
ginning to  biowj  may  my  enemies 
dafh  thee  in  pieces  before  the  eyes  of 
thy  mother  and  ofAme,  if  thou  art 
one  day  to  be  corrupted,  and  feduced 
from  virtue!  O  my  friends,  I  leave 
with  you  this  fon,  whom  I  fo  ten- 
derly love:  watch  over  his  infancy  j 
if  you  have  any  love  for  me,  keep 
flartery  far  from  him;  and,  while  he 
is  yet  flexible,'  like  a  young  plant, 
keep  him  upright:  but,  above  all, 
let  nothing  be  forgotten  that  may 
render  him  juft,  beneficent,  fincere, 
and  fecret.  He  that  is  capable  of  a 
lie,  deferves  not  the  name  of  a  man  j 
and  he  that  knows  not  how  to  be 
filent,  is  unworthy  the  dignity  of  a 
prince.'1 

"  I  have  repeated  the  very  words 
of  UlyflTes  to  you,  becaufe,  to  me, 
they  have  been  repeated  fp  often, 
that  they  perpetually  occur  to  my 
mind;  and  I  frequently  repeat  them 
to  myfelf.  The  friends  of  my  fa- 
ther began  very  early  to  teach  me 
fecrefy,  by  giving  me  frequent  op- 
portunities to  praclife  it;  and  I  made 
fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  the  art,  that, 
while  I  was  yet  an  infant,  they  com- 
municated to  me  their  apprehenOons 
from  the  crowd  of  prefumptuous  ri- 
vals that  add refiTed  my  mother.  At 
that  time  they  treated  me,  not  as  a. 
child,  but  as  a  man,  whofe  reafon. 
might  afTift  them,  and  in  whole  firm- 
nefs  they  could  confide:  they  fre- 
quently convened  with  me,  in  pri- 
vate, tSpon  the  molt  important  Tub- 
jt&s ;  and  communicated  thefchemes 
which  had  been  formed  to  deliver 
Penelope  from  her  fuitors.  I  exulted 
in  this  confidence,  which  I  confi- 
fideied  as  a  proof  of  my  real  dig- 
nity and  importance;  I  was  there- 
fore ambitious  to  fuiiain  my  cha. 
racier,  and  never  fufrcred  the  leaft 
ijitimation  of  what  had  been  entruft- 
ed  with  me  as  a  fecret  to  efcape  me. 
The  fuitors  often  engaged  me  to  talk, 
hoping  that  a  child,  who  had  feen  or 
heard  any  circumftance  of  import- 
ance, would  relate  it  without  caution 
£  ^  «  or 
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ordeflgn:  but  I  h.id  learnt  to  anfwer 
them,  without forfeitingmy veracity, 

or  difclofing  my  fecret." 
'  Naibal  then  ad.iietVed  me  in  thrfe 
terms:  "  You  lee,  Telemachus,  of 
what  power  the  Phoenicians  are  pof- 
ft  fled,  and  how  much  their  innu- 
merable  fleets  are  dreaded  by  the 
neighbouring  nations.  The  com- 
rr.crce  which  tluy  have  extended  to 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  has  given 
them  riches,  which  the  moifn'ourim- 
ing  countries  cannot  fupply  to  them- 
felves:  even  the  great  Sefoftris  could 
never  have  prevailed  againffc  them  at 
iea;  and  the  veterans,  by  whom  he 
had  fubjugated  all  the  Eaft,  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  conquer  them 
in  the  field.  He  impofed  a  tribute, 
which  they  have  long  neglect e'd  to 
pny;  for  they  are  too  fenfible  of  their 
own  wealth  and  power  to  ftoop  pa- 
tiently  under  the  yoke  of  fubjeclion ; 
they  have,  therefore,  thrown  it  off  j 
and  the  wai  which  Sefollris  com- 
menced  againft  them  has  been  tcr- 
initiated  by  his  death.  The 
of  Sefoftris  was,  indeed,  rendered 
formidable  by  his  policyj  but  when, 
without  his  policy,  his  power  de- 
fcended  to  his  fon,  it  was  no  longer 
to  be  dreaded;  and  the  Egyptians, 
inl'tead  of  entering  Phoenicia  with  a 
military  force  to  reduce  to  obedience 
a  revolted  people,  have  been  com- 
pelled  to  call  in  the  a  (ft  fiance  of  the 
Phoenicians,  to  deliver  them  from  the 
oppreflion  of  an  impious  tyrant. 
This  deliverance  the  Phoenicians 
have  effected,  and  added  new  glory 
to  independence,  aud  new  power  to 
wealth. 

«<  But  while  we  deliver  others,  we  en- 
flave  ourfelves.  O  Telemachus!  do 
not  rafhly  put  your  life  into  the  hands 
of  Pygmalion  our  king:  his  hands 
are  already  (Gained  with  the  blood  of 
Sichaeus,  the  huiband  of  Dido  Jiis 
fifter;  and  Dido,  impatient  to  revenge 
his  death,  is  fled,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  friends  of  virtue  and  of 
liberty,  in  a  numerous  fleet,  from 
Tyre,  and  h^ts  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  magnificent  city  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  which  (he  calls  Carthage. 
An  infatiable  thirft  of  riches  rciultis 
Pygmalion,  everyday,  more  wretch- 
ed  and  more  deteftable.  In  his  do- 
liiinions  it  is  a  crime  to  be  wealthy: 
ate  makes  him  jealuus,  fufpici- 


ous,  and  cruel;  he  perfecutes  tht 
rich,  and  he  dicads  tl:c  poor. 
"  But,  at  Tyre,  to  be  virtuous  is  yet 
a  greater  crime  than  to  be  wealthy} 
for  Pygmalion  fuppolts,  that  virtue 
cannot  patiently  endure  a  conducl 
that  is  unjufland  infnmoysj  and,  as 
virtue  is  an  enemy  to  Pygmalion, 
Pygmalion  is  an  enemy  to  virtue. 
Every  incident  toruu-ms  him  with, 
inquietude,  perplexity,  and  appre- 
henfion;  he  is  terrified  at  his  own 
fhadow;  and  deep  is  :\  Iti  anger  to  his 
eyes.  The  gods  have  punifljed  him, 
by  heaping  treafures  before  him 
which  he  does  n  t  dare  to  enjoy; 
and  that  in  which  r.ione  he  feeks  for 
happineis  is  the  feu  roe  of  his  mifery. 
He  regrets  wlu-.'.vcr  he  gives;  he 
dreads  the  lofe  of  the  wealth  which 
he  poflefTes,  and  facnfices every  com- 
fort  to  theacquiiiiion  of  more.  He  is 
fcarce  ever  to  be  feen  ;  but  fits  in  the 
inmoft  receis  of  his  palace,  alone, 
penfive,  and  dejefledj  his  fiiencl*' 
dare  not  approach  him,  for  to  ap- 
prouch  him  is  to  be  fu (peeled  as  an 
en..-i;iy.  Aguard,  withfwordsdrawn, 
aud  pikes  levelled,  furrounds'  his 
dwelling  with  an  horrid  ficcurityj 
and  the  apartment  in  which  he  hides 
himfelf  conljfts  of  thirty  chambers, 
which  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  to  each  of  which  there  is  an  iron 
door  with  fix  bolts.  It  is  never 
known  in  which  of  thefe  chambers 
he  paries  the  night;  and  it  is  faid, 
that,  the  better  to  fecure  himfelf 
againft  afTdflination,  he  never  fleeps 
in  the  fame  two  nights  together.  H« 
is  equally  infenfible  to  the  joys  of 
fcciety,  nnd  the  more  refined  and 
tender  delights  of  fricndfhip.  If 
he  is  excited  to  the  purfuit  of  p)ea- 
fure,  he  perceives  that  pleafureis  far 
from  him,  and  fits  down  in  defpair. 
His  eyes  are  hollow,  eager,  and 
piercing;  and  he  is  continually  look- 
ing  round  him  with  a  n  llltfs  and  in- 
quifitive  fufpicion.  At  every  noife* 
however  trivial,  he  Marts,  liltcns,  is 
alarmed,  and  trembles;  he  is  pale 
an;l  emaciated;  the  gloom  of  care  is. 
<liffiifed  overhis  countenauce,  nnd  his 
brow  is  contracted  into  wrinkles. 
He  fcldom  fjvaks,  but  he  fighs  per. 
pt-tually;  and  the  remorfe  and  .111- 
giiilli  of  his  mind  are  difcovi-red  by 
groans,  which  Ire  endeavours  in  vain 
to  fupprefs:  the  richeft  delicacies  of 
"  hit 
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fc  his  table  are  taftelefs;  and  his  chil- 
"  dren,  whom  he  has  made  his  moft 
«'  dangerous  enemies,  are  not  the  ob- 
**  je6ls  of  hope,  but  of  terror.  He  be- 
"  lieves  himfelf  to  be  in  perpetual  dan- 
'*  «;erj  and  attempts  his  own  prelerva- 
«'  tion,  by  cutting  off  all  thofe  whom 
-«'  he  fears;  not  knowing  that  cruelty, 
'*  in  which  alone  he  confides  for  fafe- 
"  ty,  will  inevitably  precipitate  his 
deftruftion;  and  that  ibme  of  his  do- 
meltics,  dreading  the  effects  of  his 
caprice  and  fufpicion,  will  fuddenly 
deliver  the  world  from  fo  horrid  a 
"  monftcr. 

"  As  for  me,  I  fear  the  godsj  and 
«e  will,  at  whatever  hazard,  continue 
"  faithful  to  the  king  whom  they  have 
**  fet  over  me;  I  had  rather  he  fhould 
«  take  away  my  life  than  lift  my  hand 
"  againll  his,  or  neglect  to  defend  him 
"  againft  the  attempts  of  another.  But 
"  do  not  you,  O  Telemachus,  acquaint 
*{  him  with  the  name  of  your  father; 
"  for  he  will  then  certainly  (hut  you  up 
<(  in  .prifon,  hoping  that  Ulyifes,  when 
*'  he  returns  to  Ithaca,  will  pay  him  a 
"  large  fo  in  for  your  ranforn." 

*  When  we  arrived  at  Tyre,  I  fol- 
lowed the  counfel  of  Narbal,  and  was 
foon  convinced  that  all  he  had  re- 
lated was  true;  though,  before,!  could 
fcarce   conceive  it  poflible    for  any 
man  to  render  himfelf  fo  extremely 
wretched  as  he  had  reprefented  Pyg- 
malion. 

*  I  was  the  more  fenfibly  touched  at 
the  appearances  of  his  tyranny  and 
wretchedr.efs,  as  they  had  the  force 
of  novelty;    and   I  faid  to  myfelf — 

This  is  the  man  who  has  been  feeking 
happinefs,  and  imagined  it  was  to  be 
found  in  unlimited  power  and  inex^ 
hauftible  wealth:  wealth  and  power 
he  has  acquired,  but  the  acquifiticn 
has  made  him  nuferahle.  If  he  was 
a  /hepherd,  as  I  have  lately  been,  he 
would  be  equally  happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rural  pleafures,  which,  as 
they  are  innocent,  are  never  regret- 
ted; he  would  fear  neither  daggers 
nor  poifon,  but  would  be  the  love  and 
the  lover  of  mankind:  he  would  not, 
indeed,  poflcfs  thatimmenfetreafure, 
which,  to  !  im  who  hides  it,  is  ufe- 
lefs  as  an  heap  of  fand;  but  he  would 
rejoice  in  the  bounty  of  Nature,  by 
which  every  want  would  'be  fupplied. 
He  appears  toaclonly  by  the  dictates 
'*  of  his  own  will 5  but  he  is,  indeed, 
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"  the  flave  of  appetite:  he  is  condemn- 
'*  ed  to  do  the  drudgery  of  avarice,  and 
*'  to  fmart  under  the  fcourge  of  fear 
"  and  fufpicion.  He  appears  to  have 
'*  dominion  over  others,  but  he  is  not 
"  the  mafter  even  of  himfelf;  for,  in 
"  every  irregular  pafllon,  he  has  not 
"  only  a  mafter,  but  a  tormentor." 

'  Such  were  my  reflections  upon  the 
'  condition  of  Pygmalion,  without  hav- 

*  ing  Teen  him;  for  he  was  feen  by  none; 

*  and  his  people  could  only  gaze,  witli 
'  a  kind  of  fecret  dread,  upon  thoie  lofty 
'  towers  which  were  f unrounded  night 

*  and  day  by  his  guards,  and  in  which 
'  he   had   immured   himfelf  with  his 
'  treafures  as  in  a  prifon.    I  compared 
'  this  invifible  king  with  Sefoftris,  the 

*  mild,  the  affable,  the  good;  who  was 
'  fo  eafy  of  accefs  to  his  fubjefts,  and! 
'  fo  defirous  to  converfe  with  ftrangers ; 
'  fo  attentive  to  all  who  wished  to  be 
'  heard,  and  fo  ir.quifitive  after  truth, 
'  which  thofe  who  furround  a  throne 
'  are  folichous  to  conceal.  "  Sefoftris,1* 
<  laid  J,  "  feared  nothing,  and  had  no- 
"  thing  to  fear;  he  {hewed  himfelf  to 
"  all  his  fubjifts  as  to  his  children: 
"  but,  by  Pygmalion,  every  thing  is  to 
'•'  be  feared,  and  he  fears  every  thing. 
<c  This  execrable  tyrant  is  in  perpetual 
"  danger  of  a  violent  death,  even  in 
"  the  centre  of  his  inscceffible  palace, 
"  and  furrounded  by  his  guards;  but 
"  the  good  Sefoftris,  when  his  people 
"  were  gathered  in  crowds  about  him, 
*'  was  in  perfect  fafety,  like  a  kind  fa- 
ther, who,  in  his  own  houfe,  i&  fur- 
rounded  by  his  children." 

'  Pygmalion  gave  orders  to  fend  back 
the  troops  of  the  Ifle  of  Cyprus,  who, 
to  fulfil  a  treaty,  had  aflifted  his  own 
in  their  expedition  to  Egypt;  and 
Narbal  took  this  opportunity  to  fet 
me  at  liberty.  He  caufed  me  to  pal*  " 
in  review,  among  the  Cyprian  fol- 
diers;  for  the  king  always  enquired 
into  the  minuteft  inc;dents  with  the 
moft  fcrupulous  fufpicion.  The  fail- 
ing of  negligent  and  indolent"j>rinccs 
is  the  giving  them/elves  up,  with  a 
boundlefs  and  implicit  confidence,  to 
the  discretion  of  lome  crafty  and  ini- 
quitoQS  favourite;  but  the  failing  of 
Pygmalion  was,  to  fufpecl  the  molt 
ingenuous  and  upright:  he  knew  noc 
how  todiftinguifn  the  native  features 
of  integrity  from  the  mafk  of  diiTi- 
mulation;  for  Integrity,  who  difdain- 
ed  to  approach  fy  corrupt  a  prince, 
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he  had  never  teen;  and  he  had  been 
fo  often  defrauded  and  betrayed,  and 
had  To  often  dete&ed  every  fpecies  of 
under  the  femblance  of  virtue, 
in  the  wretches  who  were  about  him, 
th  it  he  imagined  every  man  walked 
in  difguife,  that  virtue  exifted  only  in 
idea,  and  that  all  men  were  nearly  the 
fame.  When  he  found  one  man  frau- 
dulent and  corrupt,  he  took  no  care  to 
difplace  him  for  another,  becaufe  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  another  would 
be  as  bad:  and  he  had  a  worfe  opinion 
of  thofe  in  whom  he  dilcovered  an 
appearance  of  merit,  than  of  thole 
who  were  mod  openly  vicious;  be- 
caufe  he  believed  them  to  be  equally 
knaves,  and  greater  hypocrites. 

*  But,  to   return   to   myfelf.     The 

Siercing  fufpicion  of  the  king  did  not 
iftinguim  me  from  the  Cyprian  fol- 
diersj  but  Narbal  trembled  for  fear 
of  a  difcovery,  which  would  have 
been  fatal  both  to  him  and  to  me:  he 
therefore  exprefled  the  utmoft  impa- 
tience to  fee  me  embark;  but  I  was 
detained  at  Tyre  a  confiderabie  time 
by  contrary  winds. 

*  During  this  interval  I  acquainted 
myfelf  with  the  manners  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, a  people  that  were  become 
famous  through  all  the  known  world. 
I  admired  the  fituation  of  the  city, 
which  is  built  upon  an  ifland  in  the 
midft  of  the  fea.    The  neighbouring 
coaft  is  rendered  extremely  delight- 
ful by  it's  uncommon  fertility,  the 
exquifite  flavour   of  it's  fruits,  the 
number  of  towns  and  villages  which 
are  almoft  contiguous  to  each  other, 
and  the  excellent  temperature  of  the 
climate:  it  is  flickered  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains  from  the  burning  winds 
that  pafs  over  the  fouthern  continent, 
and  refreshed  by  the  northern  breezes 
that  blow  from  tie  fea.   It  is  fituated 
at  the  foot  of  Libanus,  whofe  head  is 
concealed   within    the   clouds,    and 
hoary  with  everlafting  froft.     Tor- 
rents of  water,  mingled  with  fnow, 
rum  from  the  craggy  precipices  that 
furround   it;  and  at  a  fmall  diftar.ce 
below  is  a  vaft  foreft  of  cedars,  which 
appear  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  earth, 
and  almoft  as  lofty  as  the  flcy.     The 
declivity  of  the  mountain  below  the 
foreft  is  covered  with  pafture,  where 
innumerable  cattle  and  fheep  are  con- 
tinually feeding,  among  a  thoufand 
mulcts  of  the^purcft  water:  and  at 


the  foot  of  the  mountain  below  the 
p.illurts,  the  plain  has  the  appearance 
of  a  garden,  where  fpring  and  au- 
tumn feem  to  unite  their  influence, 
to  produce  at  once  both  flowers  and 
fruit,  which  are  never  parched  by  the 
peftilential  heat  of  the  louthern  blaft, 
nor  blighted  by  the  piercing  cold  of 
the  northern  ternpdh  * 

*  Near  this  delightful  coaft,  the  ifland 
on  wfiich  Tyre  is  built  emerges  from 
the  fea.  The  city  ftems  to  float  up- 
on the  waters,  and  looks  like  the  fo- 
vereign  of  the  deep.  It  is  crouded 
with  merchants  of  every  nation;  and 
it's  inhabitants  are  themfdves  the 
moft  eminent  merchants  in  the  world. 
It  appears,  at  fiift,  not  to  be  the  city 
of  any  particular  people,  but  to  be 
common  to  all,  as  the  centre  of  their 
commerce.  There  are  two  large  moles, 
which,  like  two  arms  ftrerched  out 
into  the  lea,  embrace  a  fpacious  har- 
bour, which  is  a  flieltcr  from  every 
wind.  The  veflels  in  this  harbour 
are  fo  numerous,  as  almoft  to  hide  the 
water  in  which  they  float;  and  the 
mafts  look  at  a  diftance  like  a  foreft. 
All  the  citizens  of  Tyre  apply  them - 
felves  to  trade;  and  their  wealth  does 
not  render  them  impatient  of  that 
labour  by  which  it  is  increafed. 
Thdrcity  abounds  with  the  fine  linen 
of  Egypt,  and  cloth  that  has  been 
doubly  dyed  with  the  Tynan  purple; 
a  colour  which  has  a  luftre  that  time 
itfelf  can  fcarce  diminifh,  and  which 
they  frequently  heighten  by  embroi- 
d.er"y  of  gold  and  filver.  The  com- 
merce  of  the  Phoenicians  extends  to 
the  Straits  tf  Gades;  they  hive  even 
entered  the  vaft  ocean  by  which  the 
world  is  encircled,  and  made  long 
voyages  up  the  Red  Sea  to  ifl.mds 
which  are  unknown  to  the  reft  of 
mankind,  from  whence  they  bring 
gold,  perfumes,  and  many  animals 
that  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  coun- 
try. 

'  I  ga/e^,  with  infatiablc  curiofity, 
upon  this  great  city,  in  which  every 
thing  was  in  motion ;  and  where 
none  of  thofe  idle  and  inquifitive  per- 
fons  are  to  be  found,  who,  in  Greece, 
{"hunter  about  the  publick  places  in 
quell  of  news,  or  obferve  the  fo- 
reigners who  come  on  more  in  the 
port.  The  men  are  bufied  in  un- 
loadtog  th<  vrflMs,  in  fending  a way^ 
or  in  I'd  ling  their  merchandize,  in 
'  putting 
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putting  their  warehoufes  in  order,  or 
in  keying  an  account  of  the  {"urns 
due  to  them  from  foreign  merchants*, 
and  the  women  are  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  fpinning  wool,  in  drawing 
patteins  for  embroidery,  or  in  fold- 
ing up  rich  (tuffs. 

"  By  what  means,"  faid  I  to  Nar- 
bal:  "  have  the  Phoenicians  mono-- 
polized  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  enriched  tliemfelves  at  the  ex - 
pence  of  every  other  nation?"  — 
You  fee  the  means,"  artiwered  Nar- 
bal;  "  the  fituation  of  Tyre  renders 
'*  it  more  fit  for  commerce  than  any 
(f  other  place;  and  the  invention  of  na- 
"  vigation  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  our 
<{  country.  If  the  accounts  are  to  be 
"  believed  that  are  tranimitted  to  us 
"  from  the  moft  remote  aiuiquity,  the 
"  Tyrians  rendered  the  waves  fubfer- 
"  vient  to  their  purpofe  long  before 
"  Typhus  and  the  Argonauts  became 
"  the  boaft  of  Greece:  they  were  the 
"  firlt  who  defied  the  rage  of  the  bil- 
t(  lows  and  the  tempeft  on  a  few  float- 
"  ing  planks,  and  fathomed  the  abyf- 
ft  fes  of  the  ocean.  They  reduced  the 
"  theories  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian 
««  fcience  to  practice,  regulating  their 
"  cotirfe,  where  there  was  r.o  land- 
"  mark,  by  the  ftars;  and  they  brought 
"  innumerable  nations  together  which 
t(  thefeahad  feparated.  TheTyrians 
"  are  ingenious,  perfevering,  and  la- 
"  borious :  they  have,  beiide,  great 
f<  manual  dexterity  ;  and  are  remark- 
"  able  for  temperance  and  frugality. 
*'  The  laws  are  executed  with  the  moll 
"  fcrupulous  punctuality;  the  people 
"  are,  among  themfelves,  perfectly 
"  unanimous;  and,  to  ftrangers,  they 
"  are,  above  all  others,  friendly, 
"  courteous,  and  faithful. 

'*  Such  are  the  means ;  nor  is  it  ne- 
"  cefTary  to  feek  for  any  other,  by 
>'  which  they  have  fubjefcted  thefea  to 
"  their  dominion,  and  included  every 
"  nation  in  their  commerce.  But  if 
"  jealoufy  and  faction  mould  break  in 
*'  among  them  ;  if  they  mould  be  fe- 
ic  duced  by  pleafure,  or  by  indolence; 
"  if  the  great  ftiouid  regard  labour  and 
"  ceconomy  with  contempt,  and  the 
*{  manual  arts  fhouhl  no  longer  be 
"  deemed  honourable  ;  if  publick 
"  faith  mould  not  be  kept  with  the 
"  ftranger,  and  the  laws  of  a  free  com- 
"  merce  mould  be  violated;  if  manu- 
?'  failures  fhould  be  neglcftsd,  and 


"  thofe  fums  fptired  which  arenecefTary 
<{  to  render  every  commodity  perfect 
"  in  it's  kind;  that  power,  which  is 
"  now  the  object  of  your  admiration, 
"  would  be  foon  at  an  end." 

"  But  how,"  faid  I,  "  can  fuch  a 
"  commerce  be  eftablifhed  at  Ithaca?" 
— "  By   the  fame   means,'*    faid    he, 
"  that  have  eftablirtied  it  here.     Ke- 
"  ceive  all  ftrangers  with  rcadinefs  and 
"  hofpitality;     let    them    find    fifety, 
"  convenience,  and  liberty,    in    your 
*'  ports;  and   be  careful  never  to  clif- 
<l  gull  them  by  avarice  or  pride.     He 
"  that  would  fucceed  in  a  project  of 
"  gain,  muft  never  attempt  to  gain  too 
"  much;   and,  upon  proper  occafions, 
"  muft    know  how  to  lofe.     Endea- 
"  vour  to  gain  the  good  will  of  fo- 
"  reigners;  rather  fuffVr  fome   injury 
"  tharf offend  them  by  doing  juftice  to 
"•  yourfelf;    and,    efpecially,    do   not 
*'  keep  them  at  a  diftance  by  an  haugh- 
"  ty  behaviour.     Let  the  laws  of  trade 
*f  be  neither  complicated  nor  burden-, 
"  fome;  but  do  not  violate  them  your- 
"  felf,  nor  fufier  them  to  be  violated 
*'  with    impunity.       Always    punifh 
"  fraud  with  feverity  y   nor   let  even 
'*  the  negligence  or  prodigality  of  a 
"  trader  efcape;   for  follies,  as  well  a* 
"  vice,  effectually  ruin  trade,  by  ruin- ' 
<(  ing   thofe  who  carry  it  on.     But, 
"  above  all,  never  re-train  the  freedom 
"  of  commerce,  by  rendering  it  fub- 
<£  fervient  to  your  own  immediate  gain; 
"  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  com-' 
"  merce  mould  be  left  wholly  to  thofe 
"  by  vvhofe  labour  it  fubfifts,  left  this 
"  labour,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  mo- 
"  tive,    fhould  ceafe:  there   are  more 
"  than  equivalent  advantages  of  ano- 
"  ther    kind,   which   muft  neceflarily 
<{  refult  to  the  prince,  from  the  wealth 
"  which   a  free  commerce  will  bring 
"  into   his   ftate;  and  commerce  is   3 
"  kind    of   fpring,    which,    to   divert 
<c  from  it's  natural  channel,  is  to  lofe. 
"  There  are  but  two  things  which  in- 
««  vite  foreigners,  profit  a~nd  conveni- 
«'  ency:  if  you  render  commerce  lefs 
t(  convenient,    or   lefs    gainful,    they 
«'  will    infenfibly    forfake    you;    and 
se  thofe  that  once  depart  will  never  re- 
"  turn;  becaufe  other  nations,  taking 
"  advsntsgeof  your  imprudence,  will 
*'  invite  them   to  their  ports,  and  an 
"  habit   \vill    foon    be   contracted    of 
"  trading  without  you.      It  muft,   in. 
"  deed,   be  confeflfed,   that  the  glory 

«*  even 
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"  even  of  Tyre  has  for  feme  time 
"  been  oh  feu  red.  O  my  dear  Tele- 
"  machus,  hadft  thou  beheld  it  before 
"  the  reign  of  Pygmalion,  how  much 
"  greater  would  have  been  thy  afto- 
"  nifliment !  The  remains  of  Tyre 
'*  only  are  now  to  be  feen  ;  ruins 
"  which  have  yet  the  appenrnnce  of 
"  magnificence,  but  will  fhortly  be 
"  mingled  with  the  duft.  O  unhappy 
"  Tyre  !  to  what  a  wretch  art  thou 
"  fobjeftedj  thou,  to  whom,  ns  to  the 
•*  fovereign  of  the  world,  the  fea  fo 
"  lately  rolled  the  tribute  of  every 
'*  nation ! 

'*  Both  Grangers  and  fubjecls  are 
"  equally  dreaded  by  Pygmalion;  and, 
"  inltead  of  throwing  open  our  ports 
"  to  traders  of  the  mo  ft  remote  coun- 
"  tries,  like  his  prcdeceflors,  without 
**  any  ftipulation  or  enquiry,  hr  de 
"  mands  an  exacl  account  1  -he  num- 
•*  ber  of  veflels  that  arrive,  the  coun- 
"  tries  to  which  they  belong,  ths  name 
"  of  every  perfon  on  board,  the  man- 
"  ner  of  their  trading,  the  fpecies  and 
**  the  value  of  their  commodities,  and 
fc  the  time  they  are  to  continue  upon 
"  hiscoaft:  but  this  is  not  the  worft  ; 
"  for  he  puts  in  practice  all  the  little 
"  artifices  of  cunning  to  draw  the  fo- 
"  reign  merchants  into  fome  breach  of 
"  his  innumerable  regulations,  that, 
"  under  the  appearance  of  juftice,  he 
*'  may  confiscate  their  goods.  He  is 
*'  perpetually  harralfing  thofe  perfon s 
*l  whom  he  imagines  to  be  moft  weal- 
"  thy;  and  increafing,  under  various 
"  pretences,  the  incumbrances  of  trade, 
"  by  multiplying  taxes  :  he  affecls  to 
"  merchandize  himfclf ;  but  every  one 
"  is  afraid  to  deal  with  him.  And 
"  thus  commerce  languifhes;  foreign- 
•'  ers  forget,  by  degrees,  the  way  to 
"  Tyre,  with  which  they  were  once  fo 
"  well  acquainted:  and,  if  Pygmalion 
"  perfifts  in  a  conduct  fo  impolitick 
"  and  fo  injurious,  our  glory  and  our 
"  p^Aver  will  be  transferred  to  fome 
"  other  nation,  which  is  governed  up- 
«'  en  better  principles." 

'  I  then  enquired  of  Narbal  by  what 

*  means  the  Tyriar.s   had    become  fo 
'  powerful  at  fea;  for  I  was  not  willing 

*  to  be  ignorant  of  any  of  the  arts  of 
'  government.     *'  We  have,"  faid  he, 
"  the  fortfts  of  Lebanon,  which  fur- 
"  nifti   fufticient  timber   for  building 
"  (hips;  and  we  are  careful  to  referve 
*'  it  all  for  that  purpofe,  never  luitcr- 


:<  ing  a  fingle  tree  to  be  felled  but  for 
"  the  ufe  of  tlie  publick  :   and  we  have 
"  a  great  number  of  artificers,  who  arc 
"  very  fkilful  in  this  fpecies  of  archi- 
"  teaure."— "  Where  could  tin 
"  tificers  be  procured?"  faid  I.  "They 
*'  are  the  gradual   produce,"  faid  he, 
"  of  our  own  coumry.     Wlien  thcfe 
*'  who  excel  in  any  art  are  conftantly 
"  and  liberally  rewarded,  it  will  loon 
"  be  prr.ftiieJ   in  the  greateft  poflible 
"   pv  fe.Hion:  for  perfonsof  the  higheft 
"  abilities    will   always    apply    them- 
"  felvcs   to  thoft:  arts  by   which  great 
"  rewards  are  to  be  obtained.     But, 
"  befides  pecuniary  rewards,  whoever 
"  excels  in   any  art  or   fcience  upon 
"  which  navigation  depends,  receives 
*{  great  honour:  a  good  geometrician 
"  is  much  refpefted  j  an  able  aftrono- 
"  mer  yet  more  ;    and  no  rewards  are 
"   t   .ni;;lu   too  great  for  a  pilot  who 
*'  excels  in  his  profeflTion.     A  (kilful 
'  carpenter  is  not  only  well  paid,   but 
'  treated   with    fome  deference;    and 
c  even  a  dextrous  rower  is  fure  of  a 
'  reward  proportioned  to  his  lervicesj 
4   his  provifion  is  the  beft  of  it's  kind, 
'  proper  care  is  taken  of  him  when  he 
'  is  fick,  and  of  his  wife  and  children 
1  when  he  is  abfent :   if  any  penfh  by 
c  fhipwreck,   their   families  UK    pro- 
*  vided  for;  and  thcfe  who  have  been 
{  in  the  fetvice  a  certain    numl...-r  of 
'  years  are  difmifltd  with  honour,  and 
'  enabled  to  fpend   the  remau;cin    of 
"  their  days  without  labour  or  Jolici- 
"  tude.     We  are,  then  fore,  never  in 
*'  want  of  fkillul   mariners  ;    for  it  is 
*'  the  ambition    of    every    father    to 
"  qualify  his  Ion   for  fo  advantageous 
'.*  a  ftation  :  and  boys,  almoft  as  loon 
"  as  they  can  walk,  are  taught  to  ma- 
<l  nage  an  oar,  to  climb  the  ihrowds, 
"  and  to  deipife  a  ilorm.     Men  are 
"  thus  rendered  willingly  fub/ervient 
t(  to  the  purpofes  of  government,  by 
'*  an  adminiltration  fo  regular,  that  it 
"  operates  with   the  force  of  cuftom  ; 
'*  and  by  rewards  fo  certain,  that  the 
"  impulfe  of  hope  is  iirefiltible:  and, 
"  indeed,  by  authority  alone  little  can 
"  be  effected;    mere   obedience,    like 
**  that  of  a  vaffal  to  his  lord,  is  not 
"  fufficient ;    obedience  muft  be  ani- 
tf  muted  by  aiiecUon  ;  and  men  muft 
"  find  their  own  advantage  in  that  la- 
"  bour  which  is  rccefTary  to  effect  the 
"  purpofes  of  ot' 

•  After  this  difcourfe,  Narbal  car- 
«  ried 
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«  ried  me  to  the  publick  ftorehoufes, 
«  the  arfenals,   and  all  the  manufac- 

<  tories  that  relate  to  the  (hipping.     I 
f  enquired  minutely  into  every  article, 
'  and  wrote  down  all  that  I  learned, 
'  left  fome  ufeful  circumftance  fhould 
«  afterwards  be  forgotten. 

*  «  But  Narbal,   who  was  well  ac- 
«  quainted  with  the  temper  of  Pygma- 

<  lion,   and  had  conceived   a    zealous 
«  afFeclion  for  me,  was  ilill  impatient 
«  for  my  departure,  dreading  a  difco- 
«  very  by  the  king's  fpies,  who  were 
«  night  and  day  going  about  the  city: 
«  but  the  wind  would  not  yet  permit 
«  me  to  embark;    and  one  day,  while 
«  we   were    bufied    in    examining  the 

*  harbour  with  more  than  common  at- 

*  tention,  and  queftioning  feveral  mer- 

*  chants  of  commercial  affairs,  one  of 
'  Pygmalion's  officers  came  up  to  Nar- 
'  bal,  and  laid—-"  The  king  has  juft 
*'  learned,  from  the  cajatain  of  one  of 
«'  the  veffcls  which  returned  with  you 
€l  from  Egypt,  that  you  have  brought 
«'  hither  a  perfon  who  paffes  for  a  na- 
*{  tive  of  Cyprus;  but  who  is,  indeed, 
"  a  ftranger  of  fome  other   country. 
"  It  is  the  king's  pleafure  that  this 
"  perfon  be  immediately  fecured,  and 
'*  the  country  to  which  he  belongs  cer- 
tc  tainly  known;    and  for  this  you  are 
"  to  anfwer  with  your  head."     Juft 
'  at  this  moment  I  had  left  Narbal  at 
c  a  little  diftance,    to   examine  moie 
'  nearly  the  proportions  of  a  Tyrian 

*  veffel,  which  was   almoft  new,  and 
'  which  was  faid  to  be  the  beft  failer 

*  that  had  ever  entered  the  port;  and  I 

*  was  then   flaring  fome  queftions  to 
'  the  fhipwright  under  whofe  directions 

*  it  had  been  built. 

'  Narbal  anfwered,  wish  the  utmoft 

*  condensation  and  terror,  that  the  fo- 
'  reigner  was  really  a  native  of  the 

*  Ifland  of  Cyprus,  and  that  he  would 

*  immediately  go  in  fearch  of  him  :  but 
c  the  moment  the  officer  was  out  of 
'  fight,  he  ran  to  me,  and  acquainted 
'  me  with  my  danger.     "  My  appre- 
"  henfions,"  fai;i  he,  "  were  but  too 
*'  juft:  my  dear  Telemachus,  our  ruin 
"  is    inevitable.     The  king,    who  is 
"  night  and  day  tormen  ed  with  mif- 

.  '*  truft,  fufpecls  that  you  are  not  a 
"  Cyprian;  and  has  commanded  me 
"  to  lecure  your  perfon  under  pain  of 
"  death.  What  fliall  we  do?  May 
"  the  gods  deliver  us  by  more  than 
'-•  human  wifdom,  or  we  perifh!  I  muft 
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"  produce  you  to  the  king;  but  do 
"  you  confidently  affirm  that  you  are 
"  a  Cyprian,  of  the  city  of  Amathus, 
"  and  ion  of  a  ftatuary  of  Venus.  I 
"  will  confirm  your  account,  by  de- 
"  claring  •  tlm  I  was  formerly  ac- 
"  quainted  with  your  father;  and  per- 
tf  haps  the  king,  without  entering  into* 
'*  a  more  fevere  fcrutiny,  will  fufFef 
<c  you  to  depart:  this,  however,  is  thi 

*  only  expedient  by  which  a  chance 'of 

*  life  can  be  procured  for  us  both." 

*  To  this  counfel  of  Narbal  I  an- 
fwered—"  Let  an   unhappy  wretcli 

*  perifh,  whofe  deftruclion  is  the  de- 

*  cree  of  Fate  !   I  can  die  without  tcr- 
1  lor;  and  I  would  not  involve  you  irt 

my  calamity,  becaufe  I  would  live 
without  ingratitude:  but  I  cannot 
confent  to  lie.  I  am  a  Greek;  and: 
to  fay  that  I  am  a  Cyprian,  is  to* 
ceafe  to  be  a  man :  the  gods,  who 
know  my  fincerity,  ma)',  if  it  is  con- 
fillent  with  their  wifdom,  preferve 
me  by  their  power}  but  fear  flialt 
"  never  feduce  me  U>  attempt  my  own 
"  prefervation  by  falfhood." 

"  This  faifhood,"  anfwered  Nar- 
«  bal,  "  is  wholly  without  guilt;  nor 
tl  can  it  be  condemned  even  by  the 
"  gods:  it  will  produce  ill  to  none;  it 
"  will  preferve  the  innocent;  ar.d  it 
"  wiU  no  ptherwife  deceive  the  king, 
"  than  as  it  will  prevent  his  incurring1 
"  the  guiit  of  cruelty  and  injuftice: 
'«  Your  love  of  virtue  is  romantick^ 
c«  and  your  zeal  for  religion  fuperfti-- 
««  tious." 

«  That  it  is  a  falfhood,"    faid  I, 

ct  is  to  me  a  fufficient  proof  that  it  can 

"  never  become  a  man  who  fpeaks  itt 

"  the  prefence  of  the  gods,  and  is  un- 

"  der  perpetual  and  unlimited  obli^a- 

"  tions  to  truth.     He  who  offers  vio- 

"  lence  to  truth,  as  he  counteracts  the 

"  dilates  of  conference,    muft  offend 

1  the    gods,    and   injure  himlelf:    do 

'  not,  therefore,  urge  me  to  a  conduct 

'  that  is  unworthy  both  of  you  and 

'  of  me.     If  the  gods  regard'us  with 

«  pity,  they  can  eafily  effecl  our  cleli- 

'  verance ;    and   if  they  fuffer  us  to 

"  perifh,  we  (hall  die  the  martyrs  of 

"  truth,    and   leave  one   example   to 

"  mankind,  that  virtue  has  been  pre- 

"  f  erred  to  life.     My  life  has  been  aU 

"  ready  too  long,  fince  it  has  been  only 

(<  a  feries  of  misfortunes;  and  it  is  the 

"  danger  of  your's  only,  mv  dear  Na'r. 

"  bal,    that    I   regret.      Why,    alas' 

F  '«<  foor.U 
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«'  fliould  your  fi  iemJfiiip  for  a  wretched 
"  fugitive  be  fatal  to  yourfelf  ?" 
«  This  difpute,  winch  had  continued 
a  considerable  time,  w;;s  at  length  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  a  perfon, 
who  had  run  till  he  was  not  able  im- 
mediately to  fpeak;  but  we  foon 
learned  that  he  was  another  of  the 
king's  officers,  and  had  been  dif- 
patched  by  Afiarhe.  Aftarbe  had 
beauty  that  appeared  to  be  more  than 
human,  and  a  mind  that  had  almoft 
the  power  of  fafcination;  her  general! 
manner  was  fprightly,  and  her  par- 
ticular addrefs  loft  and  insinuating  : 
but,  with- all  this  power  to  pleafe,  (he 
was,  like  the  Syrens,  cruel  and  ma- 
lignant; and  knew  how  to  conceal 
the  worft  purpofes  by  infcrutable  dif- 
iimulation.  She  had  gained  an  ab- 
folute  afce*ndency  over  Pygmalion  by 
her  beauty  and  her  wit,  the  fweetneis 
of  her  fong,  and  the  harmony  of  her 
lyre;  and  Pygmalion,  in  the  ardour 
of  his  paflion  for  this  miftrefs,  had 
put  away  Topha  his  queen.  He 
thougH  only  h«*w  he  fhould  gratify 
Aftarbe,  who  was  enterprizing  and 
ambition's;  and  his  avarice,  however 
infamous,  was  fcarce  more  a  curfe 
than  his  extravagant  fondnefa  for  this 
woman.  But,  though  he  was  paf- 
fionately  enamoured  of  her,  flie  re- 
garded him  with  contempt  and  aver- 
Sfion:  (he  difguifed,  indeed,  her  real 
lentiments,  and  appeared  to  defire  life 
itfelf  only  as  the  means  of  enjoying 
his  Ibciety,  at  the  very  moment  in 
which  her  heart  lickened  at  his  ap- 
proach. 

'  At  this  time  there  vcas  at  Tyre  a 
young  Lydian  named  Melachon,  who 
was  extremely  beautiful,  but  ditTo- 
lute,  voluptuous,  and  effeminate  :  his 
principal  care  was  to  preferve  the 
delicacy  of  his  complexion,  and  to 
fpread  his  flaxen  hair  in  ringlets  over 
his  fhoulders,  to  perfume  his  perlon, 
adjuii  his  drefs,  and  chaunt  amorous 
ditties  to  the  mufick  of  his  lyre.  Of 
this  youth  AMarbe  became  enamour- 
ed to  diftraclion  ;  but  he  declined 
her  favours,  becaufe  he  was  himfelf 
equally  enamoured  of  another,  and 
Vd  the  jcaloufy  of  the  king. 
Altai'*:  peiceived  herfelf  flighted  ; 
and,  in  tt'.e  rage  of  difappointment, 
i:d  that  he  who  rejected 
Oiould  at  leaft  gratify  hc*r  ic- 
:  ihe  thought  of  repiefenting 


*  Melachon  to  the  king  ns  the  flrantrer 
'  whom  he  had  been  informed  Narhaf 

*  had  brought   into  Tyre,    and    after 
'  whom  he  had  caufed   enquiry  to  be 

*  made.     In  this  fraud  ihe   lucceedcct 
'  by  her  own  trttpf  pcrfuafton,  aiul  by 

*  bribing  to  fecrefy  all  who  might  have 

*  discovered  it  to  Pygmalion  :   for  a* 
'  he  neither  loved  virtue  himfelf,  nor 
'  could  difcover  it  in  others,  he  was 

*  furrounded  by  abandoned  mercenu- 
'  ries,    who  would,    without  fcruple, 

*  execute  his  commands,  however  ini- 

*  quitous  and  cruel.  To  thefe  wretches 
'  the  authority  of  Aftarbe  was  formi- 

*  dable;  and  they  affifted  her  to  deceive 
'  the  king,  left  they  fhould  give  offence 

*  to  an  imperious  woman,  who  mono- 
'  polized  his  confidence.     Thus  Me- 
'  lachon,  though  known  tobeaLydiarf 
'  by  the  whole  city,  was  call  into  pri- 

*  fon,  a«  the  foreigner  whom  Narbal" 
'  had  brought  out  of  Egypt. 

«  But  Aftarbe,  fearing  that,  ifNar- 
'  bal  mould  come  before  the  king,  he 
'  might  difcover  the  impofture,  dif- 
'  patched  this  ofRcer  with  the  utmoft 

*  expedition,  who  delivered  her  com- 

*  mands   in  thefe  woids.     *'   It  is  the 
"•  pleafure  of  Aitarbe  that  you  do  nor 
"  difcover  the    Itranger    whom    you 
"  brought  hither  to  the  king:  flie  re- 
"  quires  nothing   of  you    but  to   be 
"  filent,  and  will  herfelf  be  anfwerable 
"  for  whatever    is   neceflary   to    your 
**  juftification ;     but    let    your    friend 
"  immediately  embark  with   the  Cy- 
*'  prians,  that  he  may  be  no  more  feen 
"  in  the  city."     Narhal,  who  received 

*  this  propofal  of  deliverance  with  ex- 
'  tafy,   readily  promifed   to  fulfil   the 
'  conditions;  and  the  officer,  well  fa- 

*  tisfied  to  have  fucteedui  in  his  com- 
'  miffion,  ictLirned  to  Alhrbe  to  make 

*  his  report. 

*  Upon  this  occafion,  we  could  not 

*  but   admire    the    Divine   Goodnels, 
'  which  had  fo  fuddenly  rewaided  our 

*  integrity,  and  interpofed,  almolt  by  a 
'   miracle,  in  favour  of  them  that  were 

*  ready  to  have  facrificed  every  thing  to 

*  truth:   and  we  reflected,  with  !. 

*  upon  a  king  who  had  given  himfelr* 
'  up  to  avarice  and  !  "  Jle 
"  who  is   thus   fufpicious  of  deceit," 

*  Ihiil  we,   "  dcfervcs  to  be  dc> 
**  and,  indeed,  that  which  he  dt 

"   he   fulftrrs:    for,   as  he   fufptils   the 

"  upright  of  hypociify,  he  puts  him- 

"  felfinto  the  hands  of  wretches  who 

"  profcfi 
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•profefs  the  villainy  that  they  prac- 
tife;  and  almoft  eveiy  other  perfon 
in  the  kingdom  perceives  the  fraud 
by  which  he  is  over-reached.  Thus, 
while  Pygmalion  is  made  the  tool  of 
a  fhameiefs  (trumpet,  the  gods  ren- 
der the  falfhood  of  the  wicked  an 
initrument  of  prefervation  To  the 
righteous,  to  whom  it  is  lefs  dread- 
ful to  perifh  than  to  lie  !" 
'"At  the  very  tiuie  in  which  we  were 
making  thefe  reflections,  we  perceived 
the  wind  change.  Jt  now  blew  fair 
for  the  Cyprian  fleet ;  and  Narbal 
cried  out — "  The  gods  declare  for 
thee,  my  dear  Telemachus,  and  will 
compleat  thy  deliverance!  Fly  from 
this  cruel,  this  execrable  coaft  !  To 
follow  thee,  to  whatever  climate — to 
follow  thee  in  life  and  death — would 
be  happinefs  and  honour  !  Bur,  alas! 
Fate  has  connected  me  with  this 
\vretchedcountry:  with  my  country 
I  am  born  to  fuiferj  jmd,  perhaps, 
in  her  ruins  I  (hall  perifh!  But  of 
what  moment  is  this,  if  my  tongue 
(hall  be  (till  faithful  to  truth,  and  my 
heart  (hall  hold  fait  it's  integrity ! 
As  for  vhee,  my  dear  Telemachus, 
may  the  gods,  who  guide  thee  by 
their  wii'dum,  reward  thee  to  the  ut- 


moft  of  their  boxinfy,  by  giving  and 
continuing  to  thee  that  virtue  which 
is  pure,  generous,  and  exalted ! 
Mayeft  thou  furvive  every  danger, 
return  in  fafety  to  Ithaca,  and  deli- 
ver Penelope  from  the  prefumption 
of  her  fuitors !  May  thy  eyes  behold,  < 
and  thy  arms  embrace,  the  wife  U- 
lyfTes  thy  father;  and  may  he  re- 
joice in  a  fon  that  will  yet  add  new 
honours  to  his  name!  But,  in  the 
midft  of  thy  felicity,  fuffer,  at  leaft, 
the  forrows  of  fi  iendfhip,  the  pleaf- 
ing  anguifh  of  virtue,  to  fteal  upon 
thee  for  a  moment;  and  remember 
unhappy  Narbal  with  a  fjgh,  that 
(hall  at  once  exprefs  his  misfortunes 
(f  and  thy  affection." 

*  My  heart  melted  wi'hin  me  as  he 
fpoke;  and,  when  he  expected  my  re- 
pi  v,  I  threw  myfelf  upon  his  neck, 
and  bedewed  it  with  my  teirs,  but 
was  unable  to  utter  a  word :  we  there- 
fore embraced  in  filence;  and  he  then 
conducted  me  to  the  veiTel,  While 
we  weighed  anchor,  he  ftood  upon 
the  beach  ;  and,  when  the  vejjel  was 
under  fail,  we  mutually  looked  to- 
wards each  other,  till  the  object  be- 
came con fu fed,  and  at  length  totally 
difappear.ed.4 
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ALYPSO,  who  had,  till 
this  inftant,  fat  motion- 
lefs,  and  liftening,  with 
inexpreffible  delight,  to 
the  adventures  of  Tele- 
machus, now  interrupted 
him,  that  he  might  enjoy  fome  refpite. 
It  is  time,'  laid  flie,  *  that,  after  fo 
many  toils,  you  fhould  taftethefweets 
of  repofe.  In  this  ifland  you  have 
nothing  to  fear  j  every  thing  is  here 
fubfervient  to  your  wiflies;  open 
your  hearts,  therefore,  to  joy,  and 
make  room  for  all  the  bieflings  of 
peace,  which  the  gods  are  preparing 
for  you:  and  to-morrow,  when  the 
rofy  ringers  of  Aurora  (hall  unlock 
the  golden  doors  of  the  eaft,  and  the 
(ieeds  of  Phoebus  (hall  tyring  up 
from  the  deep,  diffufing  the  beams  of 
day,  and  driving  before  them  the 
ftars  of  Heaven,  the  hiftory  of  your 
misfortunes,  my  dear  Telemachus, 
fliall  be  refumed.  You  have  ex- 
ceeded even  your  father  in  wifdom 
and  in  courage:  nor  hag  Achilles, 
the  conqueror  of  Hector;  nor  The- 
feus,  who  returned  from  hell;  nor 
even  the  great  Alcides,  who  delivered 
the  earth  from  To  many  monfters; 
difplayed  either  fortitude  or  virtue 
equal  to  yours.  May  one  deep  ar.<I 
unbroken  llumbtrr  render  the  nii-ht 
(hort  to  you!  though,  to  me,  ;i! 
will  be  wtaiiibnit  and  long.  With 


what  impatience  (hall  I  define  again 
to  fee    you;  to  hear  your   voice  j  to 
urge  you  to  repeat  what  I  have  been 
told  already;  and  enquire  after  what 
I  am   ftill  to  learn  !  Go,  then,  my 
dear  Telemachus,  with   that   friend 
whom   the  bounty  of  the  gods  has 
again  reftored;   retire  into  the  grotto 
which  has  been  prepared  for  your  re- 
pofe.    May  Morpheus  med  his  be- 
nigneft  influence  upon  your  eye-lids, 
that  are   now  heavy  with  watching, 
and  difFufeapleafing  languor  through 
your  limbs,  that  are  fatigued  by  la- 
bour! May  he  caufethemoft  delight- 
ful dreams  to  fport  around  you;   fill 
your   imagination   with   gay  ideasj 
and   keep  far   from    you   whatever 
might  chace  them  away  too  foonT 
The  goddefs  then  conducted  Tele- 
machus into  the  feparate  grotto,  which 
was  not  lels  rural,  or  pleafant,  than  her 
own.     In  one  part  of  it,   the  lulling 
murmurs  of  a  fountain  invited  deep  to 
the  weary;  and  in  another,  the  nymphs 
had  prepared  two  beds  of  the  fofteft 
mofs,  and  covered  them  with  two  large 
(kins;  one  with  that  of  a  lion  for  Te- 
lemachus, and  the  other  with  that  of  a 
bear  for  Mentor. 

They  were  now  alone;  but  Mentor, 

before  he  refigned   his  eyes   to  fleep, 

fpoke   thus    to   Telemachus.      «  The 

'  pleafure  of  relating  your  adventures 

I'j'Jycvij  t Vr,  by  ilifplaying 

«  the 
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'  the   dangers  which   you  have   fur- 

*  mounted  by  your  courage  and  your 

*  ingenuity,  you  have  captivated  Ca- 

*  lypfo;    and,    in    proportion   as   you 
'  have  enfiamed  her  paffions,  you  have 
'  enfured  your  own  captivity.     Can  it 
'  be  hoped, that  fhe  will  fufter  him  to 
'  depart  who  hasdifplayed  fuch  power 

*  to  pleafe?*You   have  been  betrayed 

*  to  indifcretion  by  your  vanity.     She 

*  promifed  to  relate  fome  ftories  to  you, 
'  and  to  acquaint  you  with  the  adven- 
«  tures  and  the  fate  of  Ulyfles;  but  (he 
'  has  found  means  to  fay  much  with- 
'  out  giving  you  any  information,  and 
'  to  draw  from  you  whatever  (he  de- 
<  fired  to  know.     Such  are  the  arts  of 
'  the  flatterer  and  the  wanton!  When, 
'  O   Telemachus  !    will    you    be  wife 

*  enough  to  refift  the  impulfe  of.va- 
'  nity,  and  know  how  to  fupprefs  inci- 
'  dents  that  do  you- honour,  when  it  is 
'  not  fit  they  fhould  be  related  ?  Others, 
'  indeed,  admire  the  wifdom  which  you 

*  poflefs  at  an  age  in  which  they  think 

*  folly  might  be  forgiven  :   but  I  can 
'  forgive  you  nothing;  your  heart  is 
'  known  only  to  me,  and  there  is  no 
'  other  who  loves  you  well  enough  to 
'  tell    you   your  faults.     How   much 
'  does  your  father  ftill  furpafs  you  in 
'  wifdom?' 

*  Could  I  then/  anfwered  Telema- 
chus,  '  have  refufed  an  account  of  my 
'  misfortunes  to  Calypfo?' — 'No,'  re- 
plied Mentor;  *  but  you   (hould  have 
'  gratified  her  curiofity  only  by  reciting 

*  fuch    circumftances   as    might   have 
'  raifed    her   companion:    you    mipjit 
'  have  told  her  that,  after  having  long 
'  wandered  from  place  to  place,  you 
'  was  firft  a  captive  in  Sicily,  and  then 
'  a  (lave  in  Egypt.     This  would  have 
'  been  enough;  and  all  that  was  more 

*  ferved   only  to   render    that    poifon 

*  more  active  which  now  rages  at  her 
f  heart;  a  poifon  from   which  I  pray 
'  the  gfods  that  thy  heart  may  be  de- 
«  fended.' 

*  But  what  can  now  be  done?'  faid 
Telemachus.     *  Now,'  replied  Men- 
tor, '  the  fequel  of  your  ftory  cannot 

be    fupprefled:    Caiypfo   knows    too 

much  to  be  deceived  in  that  which  me 

has  yet  to  learn;  and  to  attempt  it 

would    be    pnly    to    difpleafe    her. 

Proceed,    therefore,    to-morrow,    in 

your   account  of  all  that  the  gods 

f  have  done  for  you;  and  fpeak  another 

4  tune  with  mois  mgdefvy  cf  fuch  ac- 


'  tions  of  your  own  as  may  be  thought 
*  to  merit  praife.'  This  falutary  ad- 
vice was  received  by  Telemachus  with 
the  fame  friendfliip  with  which  it  was 
given  by  Mentor;  and  they  immedi- 
ately lay  down  to  reft. 

As  foon  as  the  firft  rays  of  Phoebus 
glanced  upon  the  mountains,  Me;, tor 
heard  the  voiceof  Caiypfo  calling  to  her 
nymphs  in  the  neighbouring  wood, 
and  awakened  Telemachus.  '  It  is 
time,'  faid  he,  *  to  reprefs  the  en- 
croachment of  fleep :  let  us  now  re- 
turn to  Caiypfo,  but  put  no  confi- 
dence in  her  words;  ftiut  your  heart 
againft  her,  and  dread  the  delicious 
poifon  of  her  praife.  Yefterday  (he 
exalted  you  above  the  wife  Ulyfles 
your  father,  and  the  invincible  A- 
chilles;  above  Thefeus,who.filled  the 
earth  with  his  fame;  and  Kercules, 
who  obtained  a  place  in  the  ikies. 
Did  you  perceive  the  excels  of  fuch 
adulation,  or  did  you  believe  her 
praifes  to  be  juft?  Caiypfo  herfelf 
laughs  in  fecret  at  fo  romantick  a 
falfhood,  which  (he  uttered  only  be- 
caufe  fhe  beljeved  you  to  be  fo  vain  as 
to  be  gratified  by  the  groifeft  flattery, 
and  fo  weak  as  to  be  impoied  upon 
by  the  moft  extravagant  improbabi- 
lity.' 

They    now    approached    the   place 
where  they  were  expected  by  the  god- 
defs.      The    moment    (lie     perceived 
them,  Ihe  forced  a  fmile,  and  attempt- 
ed to   conceal,  under  the  appearance 
of  joy,  the    dread  and  anxiety  which 
agitated   her   bofom;    for  .(he  fcrefa.w 
that,  under  the  direction  of  Mentor, 
Telemachus,  like  Ulyfles,  would  elude 
her  fnares.     *  Come,'   faid  fhe,    *  my 
dear   Telemachus,    anvi   relieve    me 
from  the  impatience  of  curiofity:   I 
have  dreamed  all  the  night  of  your 
departure   from    Phoenicia,    to   feek 
new  adventures  in  the  Ifle  of  Cyprus. 
Let  us   not,  therefore,  lofe  another 
moment :  make  hafte   to  fatisfy  me 
with  knowledge ;  and  put  an  end  to 
the  illufiuns  of  conjecture.'     They 
then  fat  down  upon  g'rafs  that  was  in- 
termingled with  violets,  and  a    lofty 
grove  fpread  it's  ihadow  over  them. 

Caiypfo  could  not  refrain  from  look- 
ins'  frequently,  with  the  molt  pafTion- 
ate  tenderneis,  at  Telemachus  j  nor 
perceive,  without  indignation,  that 
every  glance  of  her  eye  was  remarked 
by  Meatcr.  All  her  nymphs  filemly 

ranged 
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ranged  themfelvcs  In  a  fernicircle,  and 
leaned  forward  with  the  utmoft  eager- 
ncfs  of  attention:  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
afTembh  were  immoveably  fixed  upon 
Telemachus ;  who,  locking  down- 
ward, and  blufliing  with  the  moft 
graceful  modefty,  thus  continued  his 
narrative. 

'  Our  fajls  had  not  been  long  filled 

*  with  the  gentle  breath  of  a  favouring 
'  wind,  before  the  level  coaft  of  Phcxni- 
'  cia  difappeared.   As  I  was  nowaflbci- 
f  ated  with  Cyprians,  of  whofe  man- 

*  ners  I  was  totally  ignorant,  I  deter- 
'  mined  to  remain  filent,  that  I  might 

*  the  better  remark  all  that  pafied;  and 
'  recommend  myfelf   to    my   compa- 
'  nions  by   the  moft  fcrupulous  deco- 
'  rum.  But,  during  my  filence,  a  deep 
'  deep   ftole  infenfibly   upon   me;  the 

*  voluntary  exercife  of  all  my  faculties 
'  was  fufpended  :  I-funk  into  the  moil 
'  luxurious  tranquillity,  and  my  heart 
'  overflowed  with  delight.    On  a  fud- 

*  den  I  thought  the  clouds  parted,  and 
'  that  1  faw  Venus  in  her  chariot  drawn 
'  by  two  doves;  flie  appeared  in  all  that 
<  radiarce  of  beauty,    that  gaiety    of 

*  youth,  that  (Vniling  foftnefs,  and  ir- 
«  refittible  grace,  which  the  Thunderer 
«  himfelf  could    fcarce    ftedfaftly    be- 
'  hold,  when  me  firft   iffued  from  the 
1  foam  of  the  fea.     I  thought  (he  de- 
'  fcended  with  aftonifhing  rapidity,  and 
«  in  a  moment  reached  the  fpot  on  which 

*  I  flood j  that  (he  then,  with  a  fmile, 
'  laid  her  hand  upon  my  fhoulder,  and 
«  pronounced  thde  v.-ords: — "  Young 
"  Greek,  thou  art  now  about  to  enter 
'*  into  my  dominion?:  thou  (halt  fhort- 
«'  ly   arrive   at    that  fortunate   ifland 
«<  where  every  pleafure  fprings  up  un- 
"  der  my  fteps;  there  thou  (halt  burn 
'*"  incenfe  upon  my  altars,  and  I  will 
"  lavifti   upon  thee  inexhauftible  de- 
««  light:  let  thy   heart,  therefore,  in- 
"  dulge  the  utmoft  luxuriancy  of  hope, 
«'  and  reje£l  not  the  happinefs  which 
"  the  moft  powerful  of  all  the  deities 
«'  is  now  willing  to  beftow." 

«  At  the  fame  time  I  perceived  the 
«  boy  Cupid  fluttering,  on  his  little 
'  wings,  round  his  mother.  The  love- 

*  ly    foftnefs  and  laughing  fimplicity 
«  of  childhood  appeared  in  his  countc- 
'  nance;  but,  in  his  eyes,  which  fpaik- 
'  led  with  a  piercing  brightneft,  there 
'  was  fomethmg  that  I  could  not  be- 

*  hold  without  tear.    He  looked  at  me, 
«  indeed,  with  a  f;v/;it;  bat  it  wss  ihc 


malignant  fmile  of  derifion  and  crusl- 
ty:  he  felefled  from  liis  golden  quiv- 
er  the  keeneft  of  all  his  arrows;  and, 
having  bent  his  bow,  the  (haft  was 
juft  parting  from  the  ftring,  when 
Minerva  fuddenly  appeared,  and  lift- 
ed  her  immortal  aegis  before  me.  In 
her  a  (peel:  there  was  not  that  exqni- 
fite  foftnefs,  that  amorous  languor, 
which  I  had  rcnr-.rked  in  the  counte- 
nance  and  attitude  of  Venus:  the 
beauty  of  Minerva  was  fimple,  chafte, 
and  unaffecled;  all  was  eafy  and  na- 
tural,  yet  fpirited,  ftiiking,  and  ma- 
jeftick.  The  (haft  of  Cupid,  not  hav- 
ing  fufficient  force  to  penetrate  the 
(hield  that  intercepted  it,  fell  to  the 
ground;  and  the  god,  touched  at  cnce 
with  (hame  and  indignation,  with- 
drew  his  bow,  and  betrayed  his  dif- 
appointment  by  a  figh.  tl  Away! 
prefumptuous  boy!"  faid  Minerva; 
thou  haft  power  only  over  the  bafe, 
who  prefer  the  fordid  pleafures  of 
fenfualityto  the  fublime  enjoyments 

*  of  wifdom,   virtue,   and   honour." 
Love,  blufhing  with  reftrained  anger, 
flew  away  without  reply;  and  Venus 
again  afcending  to  Olympus,  I  long 
traced  her  chariot  and  her  doves  in  a 
cloud  of  intermingled  azure  and  goldj 
but,   at  length,  they  were  not  to  be 
diftingui(hed:  and  when  I  turned  my 
eyes  downwards,  I  perceived  that  Mi- 
nerva  alfo  had  difappeared. 

'  I  then  fancied  myfelf  tranfported 
to  a  delightful  garden,  which  revived 
in  my  mind  the  defcriptions  that  I 
had  heard  of  Elyfium.  Here  I  met 
with  Mentor,  who  accofted  me  in 
thefe  words:  "  Fly  from  this  fatal 
country,  this  ifland  of  contagion, 
where  every  breeze  is  tainted  with 

*  fenfuality,  where  the   moft  heroick. 
virtue  has  caufe  for  f.-ar,  and  fafety 
can   be   obtained  only   by    flight!" 

The  moment  I  faw  Mentor,!  attempt- 
ed  to  throw  my  arms  about  him  in  an 
extafy  of  joy;  but  I  ftrove  in  vain  to 
lift  my  feet  from  the  ground,  my 
knees  failed  under  me,  and  my  arms 
clofed  over  an  emply  (hade  which 
eluded  their  grafp.  The  effort  wak- 
ed  n:t.';  and  I  perceived  that  this  my- 
fteiious  dream  was  n  divine  admoni- 
tion.  A  more  animated  relblution 
again  ft  pleafure,  and  greater  diffi- 
dencc  of  my  own  virtue,  concurred 
to  make  me  deleft  the  effeminate  and 
voluptuous  manners  of  the  Cyprians: 

«   but 
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but  I  was  moft  affected  by  the  appre- 
henhon  that  Mentor  was  dead;  and 
that,  having  parted  the  irremeable 
waters  of  the  Styx,  he  was  fixed  for 
ever  in  the  bliisful  dwellings  of  the 
juft. 

*  1  mufed  upon  this  imaginary  lofs 
till  I  burft  into  tears;  and  being  ob- 
ierved    by   the  mariners,  they  alked 
me  why   I  wept.     I  replied,  that  it 
might  eafily  be  guefied  why  an  un- 
happy fugitive,  who  defpaired  of  re- 
turning to  his  country,  fhould  weep. 
In  the  mean   time,  however,  all  the 
Cyprians  that   were  on  board  gave 
themielves  up  to  the  moft  extravagant 
merriment:   the   rowers,   indeed,    to 
whom  a  mere    fufpenfion    of  labour 
was  luxury,   fell   afleep  upon  their 
oars;  but  the  pilot,  who  had  quitted 
the  helm,  and  crowned  himfelf  with 
flowers,  held  in   his  hand   an  enor- 
mous  bowl,    which   he   had   almoft 
emptied  of  wine;   and,  with  the  reft 
of  the  crew,  who  were  equally  intox- 
icated, roared  out  fuch  ibngs  to  the 
praife  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  as  no  man 
who  has  a  reverence  for  virtue  can 
hear  without  horror. 

*  While  they  were  thus  thoughtlefs 
of  danger,  a  fudden  tempeft  began  to 
trouble   the  ocean,  and  obfcure  the 
fky.     The  winds,  as  in  the  wild  ar- 
dour  of  unexpected    freedom,  were 
heard  bellowing  among  the  fails,  and 
the  waves  dafhed  againft  the  iides  of 
the  vefiel,  which  groaned   under  the 
ftrokes.  We  now  floated  on  the  ridge 
of  a    (iupendous    mountain,    which 
the  next  moment  feemed  to  glide  from 
under  us,  and  leave  us  buried  in  the 
abyl's;  we  perceived   alfo  Come  rocks 
near  us,  and  heard  the  billows  break 
againft  them  with  a  dreadful   noife. 
I  had  often  heard  Mentor   lay,  that 
the   effeminate  and    voluptuous   are 
never  brave;  and   I  now   found,   by 
experience,  that  it  was  true}  for  the 
Cyprians,  whofe   jollity  had  been  fo 
extravagant    and    tumultuous,    now 
(uric   under  a  fenfe  of  their  danger, 
and  wept  like  women.     I  heard  no- 
thing  but  the  fci earns  of  terror,  and 
the    waitings    of    hopelefs    diftre's: 
fome   lamented  the  lofs  of  pleafures 
that  were  never  to  return;  and  fome 
made  idle  vows   of  facrifke  to   the 
gods   if  they  reached    their  port   in 
lafety;  but  none  bad  prefence  of  mind 
either  to  undertake  or  direct  the  iva- 
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vigation  of  the  veflel.  In  this  fitua- 
tion  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  fave  the 
lives  of  my  aflbciates,  by  faving  my 
own:  I  therefore  took  the  helm  into  my 
own  hand,  the  pilot  being  fo  intoxi- 
cated as  to  be  wholly  infenfible  of  the 
danger  of  the  veffel ;  I  encouraged  the 
affrighted  mariners,  and  I  ordered  the 
fails  to  be  taken  in.  The  men  rowed 
vigoroufly;  and  we  foon  found  our- 
felves  clear  of  the  rocks,  among 
which  we  had  beheld  all  the  horrors 
of  death  at  fo  near  a  view. 
<  This  event  had  the  appearance  of 
a  dream  to  the  mariners,  who  were 
indebted  to  me  for  their  lives;  and 
they  locked  upon  me  with  aftonifh- 
ment.  We  arrived  at  the  Ifle  of  Cy- 
prus in  that  month  of  the  fpring  which 
is  confecrated  to  Venus;  a  feafon 
which  the  Cyprians  believe  to  be  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  goddefs,  be- 
caufe  all  nature  then  appears  to  be 
animated  with  new  vigour,  and  plea- 
fure  fcems  to  fpring  up  fpontaneuufly 
with  the  flowers  of  the  field. 
*  As  foon  as  I  wenton  fh ore, I  perceiv- 
ed a  certain  (ofrr.efs  in  the  air,  which, 
though  it  rendered  the  body  indolent 
and  inactive,  yet  brought  on  a  difpo- 
fit-on  to  gaiety  and  wantcnnefs:  and, 
indeed,  the  inhabitants  were  foaverfe 
to  labour,  that  the  country,  though 
extremely  fertile  ar.d  pi  enfant,  was 
f  almoft  wholly  uncultivated.  I  met, 
in  every  ftre<\",  crowds  of  womeo 
loofeiy  drcflfedj  ftnging  the  praifes  of 
Venus,  and  going  to  dedicate  them- 
felves  to  the  lervice  of  her  temple. 
Beauty  and  plea  fn  re  fpirkled  in  their 
countenance*;  but  their  beauty  was 
tainted  by  affectation;  and  the  modeft 
fimplicity,  from  which  female  charms 
principally  derive  their  power,  was 
wanting:  the  diffolute  air,  the  ftudi- 
ed  look,  the  flaunting  drefs,  and  the 
lafcivious  gait,  the  expreflive  glances 
that  feetv.ed  to  wander  in  fearch  af- 
ter thofe  of  the  men,  the  vifible  emu- 
lation who  fnould  kindle  the  moft  ar- 
dent pafilon,  and  whatever  elfe  I  dif- 
covered  in  thefe  women,  moved  only 
my  contempt  and  averfion,  and  I  was 
difgufted  by  all  that  they  did  with  a 
defire  to  pleafe. 

f  I  was  conducted  to  a  temple  of  the 
goddefs,  of  which  there  are  feveral 
in  the  iflar.d;  for  fhe  is  worfhipped  at 
Cythera,  IdaJia,  and  Paphos.  That 
which  I  vifited  was  at  Cythera:  the 
«  ftrufture, 
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ftrufture,  which  is  all  of  marble,  is  a 
'  complect  pcriftyle;  and  the  columns 
«  are  fo  large  and  lofty,  that  it's  ap- 

*  pearance  is  extremely  majeftick.    On 
«  each   front,  over  the  architrave  and 
«  frieze,  are  large  pediments,  on  which 
«  the  mod  entertaining  adventures  of 

*  the  goddds  are  reprefented  in  bis  re- 
4  lief.     There  is  a  perpetual  crowd  of 

*  people  with  offering!  at  the  gale;  but 
«  within  the  limits  of  the  confecrated 
«  ground  no  victim  is  ever  (lain;  the 
«  fat   of  bulls    and    heifers    is    never 
«  burnt,  as  at  other  temples;  nor   are 
«  the  rites  of  Pleafnre  profaned  with 
«  their  blood.   The  beafts  that  are  here 
c  offered  are  only  prefented  before  the 
'  altar;  nor  are  any  accepted  but  thofe 

*  that  are  young,  white,  and  without 

*  blemifti:  they  are  d  retted  with  purple 

*  fillets   embroidered  with    gold,    and 
'  their  borns  are  decorated  with  gilding 
<  and  flowers.     After  they  have  been 

*  prefented,  they  are  led  to   a  proper 

*  place  at  a  considerable  diftance,  and 
«  killed  for  the  banquet  of  the  priefts. 

'   Perfumed  liquors  are  alfo  offered, 

*  and  wines  of  the  richeft  flavour.  The 
'  habit  of  the  priefts  is   a  long  white 
'  robe,  fringed  with  gold  at  the  bot- 

*  torn,  and  bound  round  them  with  a 
«  golden  girdle;  the  richeft  aromaticks 

*  of  the  Eaft  burn  night  and  day  upon 

*  the  altars,  and  the  fmoke  riles  in  a 
«  cloud  of  fragrance  to  the  fkies.    All 
'  the  columns  of  the  temple  areadorn- 
'  ed   with   feftoons;   all  the  facrificial 
'  veffels   are  of  gold;  and  the   whole 
'  building  is  furrounded  by  a  confe- 

*  crated  grove  of  odoriferous  myrtle. 
'  None  are  permitted  to  prefent  the  vie- 
'  tims  to  the  prieft,  or  to  kindle  the  hal- 

*  lowed  fire,  but  boys  and  girls  of  con- 
'  fummate  beauty.     But  this  temple, 

*  however   magnificent,  was  rendered 
«  infamous  by  the  diffolute  manners  of 
«  the  votaries. 

«  What  I  faw  in  this  place  ftruck 
«  meat  firft  with  horror;  but  at  length, 
'  by  infenli'ole  degrees,  it  became  fa- 
4  miliar.  I  was  no  longer  alarmed  at 
'  the  appearance  of  vice;  the  manners 
«  of  the  company  had  a  kind  of  conta- 
'  gious  influence  upon  me;  my  inno- 
«  cence  was  univerfally  derided,  and 
4  my  modelty  and  referve  became  the 

*  fport  of  impudence  and  buffoonery; 

*  every  art  was  praclifed  to  excite  my 
«  pafltons,    to  enfnare  me  by  tempta- 
<  lion,  and  to  kindle  the  love  of  plca- 
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fure  in  my  breaftk  I  perceived  that 
I  was,  every  day,  lefs  capable  of  re- 
fiihince;  the  influence  of  education 
WAS  furmounted;  my  virtuous  refo- 
lutions  mehed  awjy;  I  could  no 
longer  ftruggle  againlt  evils  that  pref- 
fed  upon  me  on  every  fide;  and  from 
dreading  vice,  I  came  at  length  to  be 
afhamed  of  virtue.  I  was  like  a  man 
who  attempts  to  fwim  a  deep  and 
rapid  river;  his  fir  ft  efforts  are  vijro- 
rous,  and  he  makes  way  againft  the 
flre^m;  but,  if  the  mores  are  fteep, 
and  he  cannot  reft  himf^lf  upon  the 
bank,  he  grows  weary  by  degrees; 
his  ftrength  is  exhaufted;  his  limbs 
become  lliff  with  fatigue;  and  he  is 
carried  away  by  the  torrent.  Thus 
my  eyes  began  to  grow  dim  to  the 
deformity  of  vice,  and  my  heart 
fhrunk  from  the  toil  of  virtue;  IcouM 
no  longer  call  in  the  powers  of  rea- 
fon  to  my  affiftance,  nor  remember  the 
example  of  my  father  with  emula- 
lation:  the  dream,  in  which  I  had 
feen  Mentor  in  the  fields  of  Elyfium, 
rcprefled  the  laft  feeble  effort  of  my 
virtue,  by  cutting  off  ail  hopes  of 
fupport;  a  pleafing  languor  ftole  in- 
feniibly  upon  me;  and  I  felt,  what  I 
knew  to  be,  poifon  glide  from  vein 
to  vein,  and  diffufe  itfelf  through 
every  limb  with  a  fecret  fatisfa&ion: 
yet,  by  fudden  ftarts,  I  deplored  my 
captivity  with  fighsand  tears;  fome- 
times  I  pined  with  regret,  and  fome- 
times  I  raved  with  indignation. 
How  wretched  a  period  of  life," 
iraid  I,  "  is  youth!  Wherefore  did 
tlie  gods,  who  cruelly  fport  with  the 
calamities  of  men,  ordain  them  to 
pafs  through  that  ftate,  which  isdi- 
vided  between  the  (ports of  folly  and 
the  agonies  of  defire  ?  Why  is  not 
my  head  already  hoary,  ami  why  do 
not  my  Iteps  falter  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave  ?  Why  am  I  not  already 
like  Laertes,  whofe  fon  is  my  fa- 
ther?  Death  itfelf  would  be  more 
eligible  than  the  fiiameful  weaknefs 
to  which  lam  now  conicious!"  But 
tlit-le  exclamations  had  no  fooncr 
burft  from  me,  than  my  anguifli  would 
abate;  and  my  conlcience,  lulled 
:i  by  the  opiates  of  fenfuality, 
would  again  ceale  to  be  fufceptiblc  of 
fhame ;  till  fome  fudden  thought 
would  rouze  me  once  more  to  fenfi- 
bility,  and  fting  me  with  yet  keener 
rcmorfc. 

«  In 
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«  In  this  date  of  perplexity  and  an- 
«  guifh  I  frequently  wandered  about  in 
'  the  confecrated  grove,  like  a  hart  that 
«  has  been  wounded  by  the  hunters; 
'  the  fpeed  of  the  hart  reaches  the  dif- 
.  '  tant  fored  in  a  moment;  but  he  car- 
'  ries  the  tormenting  {haft  in  his  fide: 

*  thus    I  vainly  attempted    to   efcape 
'  from  myfelf;   for  the  anguifh  of  my 
'  bread   could    not  be  alleviated    by 
'  changing  place. 

*  I  was  one  day  in   this  fituation, 

*  when,  at  fome  diltance  before  me,  in 

*  the  molt  gloomy  part  of  the  grove,  I 
'  thought  I  discovered  Mentor;   but, 

*  upon  a  nearer  approach,   his    coun- 

*  tenance   appeared  fo   pale,    and  ex- 
'  prefled  fuch  a  mixture   of  grief  and 
'  auderity,  that  I    felt  no   joy  in  his 
'  prefence.     "Can  it  be  thou/' faid  I, 
"  my  dearcd  friend,    my  only  hope  ! 
"  Can  it  be  thou  thyfelf  in  very  deed  ? 
"  Or  do  I  thus  gaze  upon   a  fleeting 
*'  illufion  ?   Is  it  Mentcr?  or  is  it  the 
€f  fpirit  of  Mentor,  that  is  dill  touched 
«'  with  my  misfortunes  ?  Art  not  thou 
"  numbered  among  the  happy  fpirits, 
'*  who  rejoice  in  the  fruition  of  their 
"  own  virtue;  to  which  the  gods  have 
*'  fuperadded  the  pure  and  everlading 
*'  pleafures  of  Elyfium  ?  Speak,  Men- 
**  tor;  dod  thou  yet  live  ?  Am  I  again 
"  happy  in   thy  counfel,  or  art  thou 
"  only  the  manes  of  my  friend  ?"    As 

*  I  pronounced  thefe  words,   I  ian  to- 
'  wards  him   breathlefs  and  tranfport- 
'  ed:  he  calmly  waited  for  me,   with- 

*  out  advancing  a  fingle  dep;  but  the 
c  gods  only  know  with  what  joy  I  per- 

*  ceived  that  he  filled  my  grafp.    "No, 
*'  it  is  not  an  empty  (hade;  I  hold  him 
"  fad;   I  embrace  my  dear  Mentor !" 

*  Thus  I  exprefled  the  tumult  of  my 
'  mind  in  broken  exclamations;  till, 
'  burding  into  tears,  I  hung  upon  his 
'  neck  without  power  to  fpeak.  He 
'  continued  to  look  dedfadly  at  me 
'  with  a  mixture  of  grief,  tendernefs, 

*  and  compafllon;  and  at  lad  I  found 

*  words.     "  Alas/'  /aid  I,   <'  whence 
*'  art  thou  come?    What  dangers  have 
"  furrounded  me  in  'thy  abfence!   and 
'*  what  fhould  I  now  have  done  with- 
'*  out  thee!"     Mentor,  not  regarding 

<*  my  quedions,  cried  out,  in  a  voice 
'  thatmookme  with  terror — "  Fly!  de- 
"  lay  not  a  moment  to  fly.  The  very 
"  fi'uits  of  this  foil  are  poifon;  the  air 
'*  is  pedilential;  the  inhabitants  them-' 
"  fclves  are  contagious,  and  fpeaje  only 
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"  to  cliffufe  the  mod  deadly  venom. 
"  Sordid  and  infamous  fenfuality,  the 
"  mod  dreadful  evil  that  iflued  from 
"  the  box  of  Pandora,  corrupts  every 
"  heart,  and  eradicates  every  virtue. 
"  Fly!  wherefore  dod  then  linger? 
"  Fly!  caft  not  one  look  behind  theej 
"  nor  let  even  thy  thought  return  to 
"  this  accurfed  ifland  for  a  moment/* 
*  While  he  yet  fpoke,  I  perceived,  as 
1  it  were,  a  thick  cloud  vanifh  from 
'  before  me,  and  my  eyes  were  once 

*  more  illuminated  with  the  rays  of  un- 

*  broken  light.     My  heart  was  elated 

*  with  a  peaceful  yet  vigorous  joy,  very 
'  different   from   the  diflblute  and  tu- 
'  multuous  pleafures  of  defire:    one  is 
'  the  joy  of  phrenzy  and  confufion,  a 

*  perpetual  traniition  from  outrageous 

*  paftion  to  the   keeneft  remorfej  the 
'  other  is  the  calm  and  equal  felicity  of 

*  reafon,   which  participates  of  divine 
'  beatitude,  and  can  neither  fatiate  nor 
<  be  exhaufted;   it  filled  all  my  bread, 

*  and  overflowed  in  tears;  nor  is  there 
'  on  earth  any  higher  enjoyment  than 
'  thus  to  weep.     "  Happy,"   faid   I, 
tc  are  thofe  by  whom  Virtue  vouch- 
'*  fafes  to  be  feen  in   all   her  beauty  I 
"  thus  to  behold  her,  is  to  love  her; 
t(  and  to  Jove  her  is  to  be  happy." 

*  But  my  attention   was  recalled  to 
'  Mentor:   «'  I  muft  leave  you,"  faid 

*  hej  "  nor  can  my  day  be  protracted 
"  a  moment." — ««  Whither  dod  thou 
"  go,  then  ?"  faid  I.    "  To  what  de- 
"  fart  will  I  not  follow  thee!  Think  not 
ft  to  deparv'without  me,  foi  I  will  ra- 
"  ther  die  at  thy  feet!"     Immediately 

*  I  caught  hold  of  him,  and  held  him 
'  with  all  my  force.     "  It  is  in  vain/1 

*  faid  he,  "  that  thy  zeal  attempts  to 
"  detain  me:   I  was  fold  by  Metophis 
"  to  the  Arabs  or  Ethiopians,   who, 
11  being  on  a  trading  journey  to  Da- 
"  mafcus  in  Syria,  determined  to  part 
*'  with  me,  imagining  that  they  could 
"  fell  me  for  a  large  fum  tooneHazael, 
"  a  man  who  wasfeeking  afrera  Gre- 
"  cian  flave,  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
"  manners  of  the  country,  and  inftrucl 
"   him  in  the  fciences:   nor  were  they 
"  miftaken;  for  I  waspurchafedbyHa- 
ft  zael  at  a  very  high  pi  ice.  The  know- 
"  ledge  which  he  foon  acquired  of  the 
"  Grecian  policy  inclined   him  to  go 
"  into  Crete,  to  iludy  the  laws  of  Mi- 
«'  nosj    the  voyage   was   immediately 
«f  undertaken}  but  we  were  driven,  by 
"  contrary  winds,   to  Cyprus;  and  he 
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"  1m  taken  this  oppo;  tunityto  makr  his 
"  offering  at  the  temple.  Ifeehimnow 
"  comin;'  ou?;  a  favourable  wind  al- 
"  ready  fills  our  fails,  and  calls  vis  on 
"  board.  Faiewel,  my  dear  Telcuia- 
'*  chus  !  A  Have,  who  fVnrs  thr  gods, 
"  cannot  difpenle  with  his  obligation 
*'  to  attend  his  mailer;  the  gods  have 
"  made  me  the  property  of  ft)  of  her; 
<{  and  they  know,  that  if  I  had  any 
"  right  in  myfelf,  I  wouFd  transfrv  it  to 
"  you.  Farewel  !  remember  the  at- 
•'  chiitycmcnts  of  tflyfTeSj  and  the  tears 
"  of  Penelope;  remember  alfo,  th'itthe 
<l  gods  are  juit. — Ye  powers,  who  are 
"  the  pio:tv:lors  of  the  innocent,  in 
"  wh-at  a  country  am  I  compelled  to 
"  leave  Telemr.chus  r— "  No,"  laid 
'  I,  "rr.y  dear  Mentor,  herethou  cantt 
"  not  leave  me;  for  I  will  rather  p~- 
"  rifli  than  f lifter  thee  to  depart  with- 
"  out  me.  But  has  thy  Syrian  ma- 
"  ft  el-  no  companion  ?  Will  he  tear 
'•  thee,  by  violence,  from  my  arms  ? 
"  He  muft  either  take  away  my  life ,  or 
"  fuffer  me  to  follow  thee.  Thou  haft 
<(  thyfelf  exported  me  to  fly  !  why, 
"  then,  am  I  forbidden  to  fly  with  thee? 
lt  I  will  fpeak  myfeif  to  Hazael;  per- 
tl  haps  he  may  regard  my  youth  and 
"  my  diftrefs  with  pity.  He,  who  is 
««  fo  enamoured  of  Wifdom  as  to  i'-ck 
f<  her  in  diftant  countries,  cannot  fure- 
"  ly  have  a  favage  or  an  infentible  heart. 
"  I  will  throw  myfelf  at  his  feet;  I 
"  will  embrace  his  knees;  and  will  not 
*{  fufter  him  to  depart,  till  he  has  con- 
"  Tented  that  I  (hould  follow  thee. 
*<  My  dear  Mentor,  I  will  wear  the 
«'  chains  of  flavery  with  thee!  I  will 
«'  '.  fter  myfelf  to  Hazael;  and  if  he  re- 
*{  jectsme,  my  lot  is  thrown  ;  and  I  will 
"  leek  reception,  where  I  know  I  lhall 
*'  find  it,  in  the  grave.'' 

'  Juft  ;.s  I  had  pronounced  thefe 
1  words,  Mentor  WHS  called  by  Ha- 
'  zael,  before  whom  I  immediately  fell 
'  pioftrate  on  the  ground.  Hazael, 
'  who  was  aftonifhed  to  fee  a  (Irwiger 
'  in  thar  pofture,  alked  what  I  would 
'  rcqutlt.  "  I  requeft  my  life,"  faid 
•  I:  "  for,  if  I  am  not  permitted  to  f'ol- 
"  low  Mentor,  who  is  your  feivant, 
•'  I  muitdi-.  The  fon  of  the  great 
"  UlylffS  is  before  thee,  who  furpafled 
"  in  wildom  all  the  Grecian  prinos; 
"  by  whom  Troy,  a  city  famous 
«<  throvp.hout  all  Afia,  was  ovci  tm  n- 
«  e-(»:  hut  ih'^k  not  that  I  boaft  the 
«'  dignity  of  nny  biith  toexacl  a  tribute 


c<  tomy  vanity;  I  mean  only  toffrength- 

"  en  tlie  claim  of  misfortune   to   thy 

"  pity.     Ihrve  wanc^red  from  coaii 

"  to  coaft,  in  fcarch  of  my  father,  with 

"   this   pcrfb'.i,   whom   Friendfliip    has 

ft  made  a   father  to  nu-;   but  Fortune 

11  has   at    length  complcnted  my  cala- 

4<  mity,  by  t-iking  him  from  me:  he  is 

"   now  thy  flave;    let  me,  therefore,  be 

"  thy  flave  alfo.      If  thou  art,  indeed, 

"  a  lover  of  juilice,   and  art  going  to 

"   Crete  to   acquaint   thyfelf  with  ^the 

"  laws  of  Minos,   thou' wilt  not  refift 

"  the  importunity  of  my  diftrefs.  Thoa 

<(  feeft  the  fon  of  n  mighty  prince  re- 

'  tluced  to  foe  for  flavery,  as  the  only 

c  poffible  condition  of  comfort:   there 

'  wis  a  time  when  I  prefened  death 

'  tofcrvitude  in  Sicily;  butevils- 

'   I    there   1'uffc-red   were   but  the   firtfc 

'  eri"ays  «f  the  ragre  of  Fortune.    I  now 

*  tremble,  k-'t  I  (hould  not  he  admit- 
'  ted    into    that    lUte,    which    then    I 
6  would  have  died  to  flum.     May  the 

I  gods  look  .Sown  on  my  misfortunes! 
'  and  may  Hazael   remember  Minos, 
'  wh.  fe  wifdo'm  be  admires,  and  whole 
'  judgment   Ihsil,    in    the    realms    of 
'  Pluto,  pafs  upon  us  both." 

'  Hazael  looked  upon  me  with  great 
complacency  andhumanitv;  and,  giv- 
ing me  his  hand,  raifed  me  from  the 
ground.  "  I  ;tm  not  ignorant,'*  faid  he, 

*  of  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  Ulyflesj 
'   I   have  been   often   told  what  glory 
f  he  acquired   among  the  Greeks  by 
'  Mentor;    and  Fame  has   made    his 

"  name  familiar  to  all  the  nations  rf 
"  the  Eaft.  Follow  me,  fon  of  Ulyf- 
"  fes!  I  will  be  your  father,  till  you 
"  find  him  from  whom  you  have  de- 
"  rived  your  being,  If  I  had  nofenfe 
"  of  the  glory  of  Ulyffes,  or  of  his 
"  misfortunes,  or  of  yours,  the  friend- 
"  (hip  which  I  bear  to  Mentor  would 
"  alone  induce  me  to  take  care  of  you: 
"  I  bought  him.  indeed,  asa  Have;  but 
"  he  is  now  mine  by  a  nobler  con- 
"  nexicn;  for  the  money  that  he  coft 

II  me  procured  me  the  deareft  and  molt 
"   valuable  of  all  my  friends.      In  him 
"   I    have   found  that  wifdom  which  I 
*'   foughf;    and  to   him   I   owe  all  the 
"   love  of  virtue  that  I  have  acquired: 
"   this  moment,  theiefuje,  I  reftore  his 
"   freedom,  and  continue  thine;    I  re- 
"   nounce    your    Icvvicc,    and   require 
"   only  yowr  efteem." 

'    I  lie  m<>ft  piercing  anguiuS  was  no\v 
'  changed  in  a  n>oment  to  unutterable 
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joy.  I  .perceived  myfelf  delivered 
from  totu!  mm;  I  was  approaching 
my  country;  I  was  favoured  with  afV 
fiitrmce  that  might  enable  me  to  reach 
itj  1  had  theconfuhujon  of  being  near 
a  per  fun  whole  love  for  me  had  no 
foinul  it  ion  but  the  Love  cf  virtue; 
ai-.d  whatever  elfe  could  contribute 
to  my  felicity  was  comprehended  in 
my  meeting  with  Mentor  to  part  r.o 
more. 

'  Haznel    proceeded   dire&Iy  to  the 
pert,  followed  by  Mentor  ,->nd  myfelf, 
and   we  ?i!  en.bh.i.ked  together:    the 
peaceful  waves  were  divided  by  our 
oars;    a»,d   a    gentle   breeze,    which 
/ported  in  our  fails,  feemed  as  it  were 
to  an  i  mute  our  bark,   and   impel   it 
forward  with  an  eafy  motion.  Cyprus 
quickly     difappeared;    and    Hazael, 
who  was  impatient  to  know  my  fen  - 
timents,  a  iked  me  what  I  thought  of 
the  manners  of  that   ifland.     I  told 
him  ingenuoufly  the  dangers  to  which 
rsiy  youth  had  been  expofed,  and  the 
conflict  which  had  agitated  my  bo- 
fom.     He  was  touched  at  my  horror 
of  vice;   and   cried  out — "  Venus,  I 
5  acknowledge  thy  power,  and  that  of 
thy  fon;  and  I  have  burnt  incenfe 
upon  thy  altars:   but  forgive  me,   if 
I    deteft  that  infamous    effeminacy 
which    prevails   in    thy  dominions, 
and  the  brutal   feniuality  which  is 
piM&ifed  at  thy  feaits." 
*  He  then   difcourfed    with   Mentor 
of  that  Firft  Power  which  produced 
the  heavens  and  the  earth;  that  Infi- 
nite and  Immutablelntelligence  which 
communicates  itielfto  all,  but  is  not 
divided;  that  Sovereign  and  Univer- 
fal  Truth  which    illuminates  intel- 
lectual nature,   as  the  lun  enlightens 
the  material  world.     "  He  who  has 
never  perceived  this  pure  emanation 
of  Divinity,"  faid  H.-izsel,  "  is  blind 
as  tiiofe  who  aie  born  without  light; 
he   palTes   through    hfe  in  darknefs, 
like    that  which   involves  the  polar 
regions,  where  the  night  is  protracted 
to  half  the  year;   he  believes  himielf 
to  be  wife,   but  is  indeed  a  fool;   he 
itnagir.es  that  his  eye  comprehends 
every  object,   yet   he  lives  and  dits 
without    feeing    arty    thing;    or,   at 
molt,  he   perceives  only  fome  ficet- 
ing   illufions   by   a  glimmering  and 
deceitful   light;    fume   unfubftantial 
'   vipours,     that    are    every    moment 
1  changing  their  colour  and  fliape,  and 


at  length  fade  into  totaj  obfcurity: 
fuch  is  the  (tare  of  every  man  who  is 
captivated  by  the  pleafures  of  fenfe, 
and  allured  by  the  gaudy  phantoms 
of  imagination  !  Indeed,  none  ane 
worthy  the  name  of  men  but  thofe 
who  walk  by  the  Jiftstes  of  eternal 
Reafon,  wlio  love  and  follow  the 
guiding  ray  thit  is  vouchsafed  from 
above;  it  is  by  this  Reafon  that  we 
34e  inspired,  when  our  thoughts  sre 
good;  and  by  this  we  are  reproved, 
when  they  are  evil;  from  this*  we  de- 
rive intelligence  and  life;  this  is  a^i 
ocean,  of  which  we  are  but  frmll 
ftreams,  that  are  quickly  re-abforb- 
ed  in  the  abyfs  from  which  they 
flowed  !" 

•  This  difcourfe,   indeed,  I  did  not 
perfectly    comprehend;    yet   I    per- 
ceived fomething  in  it  that  was  ele- 
vated   and   refined;     and    my    heart 
caught  fire  at  the  beams  of  truth, 
which  glanced  within  the  verge  of 
my  underftanding.     They  proceeded 
to  talk  of  the  origin  of  the  gods,   of 
heroes,  poets,  the  golden  age.  and  the 
univerfal  deluge;     of    the    river  of 
Oblivion,    ir<  which  the  fouls  of  the 
dead  are  plunged;   the  perpetual  pu- 
nimment   that  is  inflicted  upon   the 
wicked  in  the  gloomy  gulf  of  Tar- 
tarus; and  of  that  happy  tranquillity 
which    is  enjoyed    in    the  fields   of 
Elyllumby  the  fpirits  of  the  juit,  who 
exult  in  the  aflfui  ance  that  it  ftiall  laft 
for  ever. 

*  While   Hazael   and   Mentor  were 
difcourling  on  thefe  topicks,   we  per- 
ceived feveral  dolphins  approaching, 
whcfe  fcales  were  varied  with   azure 
and  gold,  and  whofe  fport  fweSied  the 
fea  into  waves,  and  covered   it  with 
foam;  ihefe  were  followed  by  tritcns, 
who,  with  their  fpiral  (hells,  emulated 
the  mulick  of  the  trumpet;  and  in  the 
muift  of  them  appeared  the  chariot  of 
Amphitrite,     drawn    by    lea-horles 
whiter  lii-in  fnow;  wbich  dividing  the 
waves  as  :hfypaffed,  left  behind  them 
long  fu:|-'jws  in  the  deep;  fire  fpark- 
Kd  in  their  eyes,  and  from  their  nof- 
trils  iflTued  clouds  of  1'ir.oke:   the  cha- 
riot of  the  goddcfs  was  a  fhell,  whiter 
and    more    bright  than    ivory,   of  a 
wonderful    figure;   it   was   mounted 
upon  wheels  of  goU!,  and  feemed  al- 
moit  to  ily  over  the  level  furface  of 
the  water;  a  great  number  of  young 
nymphs  fwam  m  a  crowd  after  the 
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chariot;  and  theirhair, which  wasde- 
corated  with  flowers,  flowed  loofely 
behind  them,  and  wantoned  in  the 
breeze.  The  goddefs  held  in  one 
hand  a  fceptre  of  gold,  with  which 
(he  awed  the  waves  to  obedience; 
and,  with  the  other,  (he  held  the  lit- 
tle god  Palemon,  her  Ton,  whom  (he 
fncklej.  upon  her  lap:  fuch  fweet- 
nefs  and  majefty  were  expreflul  in 
her  countenance,  that  the  rebellious 
winds  difperled  ar  her  appearance, 
and  gloomy  tempefts  howled  only  at 
a  dittance.  The  tritons  guided  the 
hoi fes  with  golden  reins;  and  a  large 
purple  fail  waved  above,  which  was 
but  half  diftendedby  a  multitude  of 


little  zephyrs,  who  laboured  to  fwell 
it  with  their  breath.  In  the  mid -air 
appeared  ./Eolus,  bufy,  rcftlefs,  and 
vehement;  his  wrinkled  and  morofe 
countenance,  his  hoar fe and  threaten- 
ing voice,  his  fliapgy  brows  which 
hung  down  to  his  beard,  and  the  ful- 
len  an  ferity  that  gleamed  in  his  eyes, 
awed  the  hurricanes  of  the  north  to 
illence,  and  drove  back  the  clouds  to 
the  horizon.  Whales  of  an  enor- 
mous flze,  and  all  the  monfters  of 
the  deep,  that  can  fed  the  fea  to  ebb 
and  flow  with  their  noftrils,  rxifhed 
from  their  fecret  recefles,  and  came 
in  hafte  to  gaze  upon  the  goddefs. 
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after  the  goduefs 
and  her  train  diiappear- 
ed,  we  began  to  difcover 
the  mountains  of  Crete, 
though  we  could  yet 
fcarce  diltinguifh  them 
from  the  clouds  of  Heaven,  and  the 
waves  of  the  Tea;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  the  fummit  of  Mount  Ida  was 
feen,  towering  above  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains,  as  thefpreading  ant- 
lers of  a  (tag  are  diftinguifhed  among 
the  young  fawns  that  furround  him. 
By  degrees  we  difcovered  more  dif- 
tin&ly  the  coart  of  the  ifland,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. As,  in  Cyprus,  the  foil  was 
wild  and  uncultivated;  in  Crete,  it 
was  fertilized  and  enriched  with 
every  kind  of  fruit  by  the  labour  of 
it's  inhabitants. 

'  We  perceived  innumerable  villages 
that  were  well  built,  towns  that  were 
little  inferior  to  cities,  and  cities  that 
were  in  the  higheft  degree  magnifi- 
cent: there  was  no  field  on  which  the 
hufbandman  had  not  imprefled  the 
characters  of  diligence  and  labour, 
the  plough  was  every  where  to  be 
traced;  and  there  was  fcarce  a  bram- 
ble or  a  weed  to  be  found  in  the 
ifland.  We  remarked,  with  plea- 
fure,  the  deep  vallies  in  which  nume- 
rous herds  of  cattle  were  grazing, 
among  many  rivulets  tbat  enriched 


the  foilj  the  fheep  that  were  feeding 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hills;  the  fpa« 
cious  plains  that  were  covered  witli 
the  golden  bounty  of  C^res;  and  the 
mountains  that  were  adorned  with 
the  lively  verdure  of  the  vine,  and 
clufters  of  grates  that  were  already 
tinged  with  blue,  and  promifed  the 
bleifing  of  Bacchus,  wine,  which 
foothes  anxiety  to  peace,  and  ani- 
mates wearinels  with  new  vigour. 
*  Mentor  told  us,  that  he  had  before 
been  in  Crete,  and  acquainted  us  with 
whatever  he  knew  of  the  country. 
This  ifland,"  faid  he,  •'  which  is 
admired  by  all  foreigners,  and  fa- 
mous for  it's  hundred  cities,  produ- 
ces all  the  neeeflaries  of  life  in  great 
plenty  for  it's  inhabitants,  although 
they  are  almoft  innumerable;  for 
the  earth  is  always  profufely  boun- 
tiful to  thofe  who  cultivate  it,  and 
it's  treafures  are  inexhaultible.  The 
greater  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
any  country,  the  greater  plenty  they 
enjoy,  if  they  are  not  idle;  nor  have 
they  any  cauie  to  be  jealous  of  each 
other.  The  Earth,  like  a  good  pa- 
rent, multiplies  her  gifts,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  her  children, 
who  merit  her  bounty  by  their  la- 
bour. The  ambition  and  the  ava- 
rice of  mankind  are  theor.ly  fources 
of  thei:  calamities;  every  individual 
wifhes  to  pofiels  the  portien  of  all, 
«  anJ 
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and  becomes  wretched  by  the  -dcfire 
of  fuperfluitteft.  If  men  would  be 
content  with  the  Simplicity  of  na- 
ture, and  wifh  only  to  fatisfy  their 
real  r.ecoffitifs,  plem-  .  cheai  fulaefs, 
domeftick  concord,  ai  ;  public  tran- 
quillity, would  be  uninterrupted  and 
univcrfal. 

"  A  deep  knowledge  of  thefe  im- 
portant truths  was  the  glory  of  Mi- 
nos, the  wif.-fl:  K-^ifhtcr,  and  (he  beft 
of  kings.  All  the  wonders  of  this 
ifland  are  the  effects  of  his  laws;  the 
education  which  he  prefcribed  for 
children  renders  the  body  healthy  and 
robuli,  and  forms  an  early  habit  of 
frugality  and  labour.  That  every 
fpecies  a-nd  degree  of  voluptuou fuels 
will  proportionabl.y  debilitate  both 
the  body  and  the  mind,  is  an  efta- 
blifhed  maxim;  and  no  pleafure  is 
propofed  as  the  object  of  defire  but 
that  of  becoming  invincible  by  h«- 
roick  virtue,  and  dittingviimed  from 
others  by  iuperior  glory:  courage  is 
not  confidered  as  the  contempt  of 
.•death  only  in  the  field  of  battle,  but 
of  fuperfiuous  wealth  and  fbameful 
pfleafnre.  And  three  vices  aie  pu- 
nifhed  in  Crete,  which  in-every  other 
country  are  fuff-red  with  impunity; 
ingratitude,  diUimulation,  and  ava- 
rice. 

"  It  might,  perhaps,  be  expected, 
that  there  mould  be  fome  law  ngainft 
luxury  and  pomp;  but  at  Crete  lux- 
ury and  pomp  are  not  known.  Every 
man  labours,  and  no  man  thinks  of 
becoming  rich;  labour  is  thought  to 
be  fufTicicntly  recompenftd  hy  a  life 
of  quiet  and  regularity,  in  which  all 
that  fhe  wants  of  nature  have  ovule 
Tiecv.-iT.iry  is  tnjoyed  in  plenty  and  in 
peacr.  No  fplendid  palace  nor  collly 
furniture,  no  magnificent  apparel  or 
voluptuous  feftivity,  is  permitted: 
the  nabits  are,  indeeipl,  made  of  the 
>:.neft  wool,  and  dyed  of  the  molt 

•iful  colours j  but  they  are  jK-r- 
tlcUy  plain,  and  without  embroide- 
ry. Their  meals,  at  which  they 
dunk  li;tle  wine,  are  extremely  tcm- 

.'-,  conlirting  chi-fly  -if  brrad, 
Inch  fruits  as  t!>e  fcalbn  produces, 
and  nulk:  if  they  ever  tnltc  animal 
food,  it  is  inafmall  quantity,  plain- 
ly d'.efled,  and  of  the  cmrlelt  kindj 

'•,"y  always  reierve  the  fiiicft  cat- 
tU-  for  labour,  th;»t  agriculture  may 
Pwurfh.  Tht  !ioufes  art  neatrcon- 


!(  v^fvient,   and  fxleafrnt,   but 

'*  ornament:   archire&me    is.    indeed, 

"   w;-l!  knuwn  among  them,  in  it's  ut- 

:  cl<-;r  mr;e  ^nd  mag:uficeiv 
"  the  practice  of  this  art  is  received  for 
*'  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  it  it 
"  thought  prefumptuous  in  a  mortal  to 
"  have  a  dwelli^r  like  theirs.  The 
"  wealth  of  the^Crctans  confifts  in 
'*  health,  vigour,  and  courage,  domef- 
:{  tiirk  quiet  and  concord,  publick  li- 
p<  berry,  plenty  of  all  that  is  r.ecelury, 
fc  and  contempt  of  all  that  is  fuperflu- 
"  ousj  an  habit  of  induttry,  an  abhor. 
f<  rence  of  idlenefs,  an  emulntion  in 
"  virtue,  fubmiffioo  to  the  laws,  and  a 
"  reverence  of  the  gods." 

'  1  enquired  what  were  the  bounds 
of  the  Ibvereign  authority;  and  Men, 
tor  aniwered — "  The  authority  of  the 
king  over  the  fubj,  61  is  able-lure,  but 
the  authority  of  the  law  is  abf^lute 
over  him;  his  power  to  dj  good  is 
unit  mi  red,  but  he  is  reftrained  from 
doing  evil.  The  laws  have  put  the 
people  into  his  hands  as  the  moft  va- 
luubie  (k'poht,  upon  condition  that 
IK-  ilul'l  treat  '.hem  as  h.s  children; 
for  it  is  the  intent  of  the  law,  that 
the  wi  I'd  am  and  equity  of  one  man 
(hall  lie  .lie  happinefs  of  many,  and 
not  th<r'  tot  wretche;!nr-js  ami  llavery 
of  many  fhould  gratify  tiie  pride  and 
luxury  '>f  one.  The  king  ought  to 
poflel's  nothing  more  than  the  jub- 
j^cl,  but  in  proportion  as  more  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  alleviate  the  fatigue  of  his 
ft  iiion,  and  iniprefs  upon  tl>e  minds 
of  the  people  a  reverence  of  that  au- 
thority by  which  the  laws  are  exe- 
cut<H.  In  every  other  refpeft  the 
king  lliould  iiului^.'  hiiul'-lf  lei's,  as 
wei!  :n  eafe  as  in  plealure,  an-i  fiiould 
be  leis  tlilp.>fetl  to  the  po'up  and 
the  pride  of  life  than  any  oiivrman: 
he  ought  not  to  be  d:ltinguifhed  from 
the  reit  of  mankin  i  by  the  grcatnels 
of  his  wealth,  or  the  variety  of  his 
enjjymei)ts,  but  by  Iuperior  \v:Kiom, 
more  htroick  virtue,  and  mjrv  fp'u  n- 
dul  ^iviry.  Abroad  he  ought  to  be 
the  defender  of  his  country,  bv  com- 
manding her  armies;  and,  at  home, 
the  judge  of  his  peoplr,  diftnbutuu; 
*'  jultr  ..-  amongthem,  impcoving  t:u-ir 
'*  morals,  a.ul  mere  iftng  their  felicity. 
"  Jt  is  not  for  himK'lf  that  tlu 
*'  have  cntrufted  him  with  vuy.ilty;  he 
"  H  ex-.iltfd  above  in  l.vulu.Us  only 
*'  that  he  may  b«  the  fetcan1  of  the  ;MM>- 

"   Uck; 
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lick:  to  thepunluk  he  owes  all  his 
time,  the  publick  tlunild  engage  all 
his   attention,  and   his   love  fhould 
have  no  object  hut  the  publick;  for 
he  deftrves  dignity  only  in  propor- 
tion as  he  gives  up  private  enjoy- 
mems  for  t\\e  publick  good.  Minos 
directed,  that  his  chndrervfttouhd  not 
fucceed  to  his  throne,  but  upon  con- 
dition that  they  foould  govern  by 
thtfc  maxims;  for  he  loved  his  peo- 
ple  yet  more  than  his  family;  and 
by  this  wife  inftitution-  he  enfured 
power  and  happinefs   to  his   king- 
dom.    Thus  did  Minos,  the  peace- 
ful   legiflator,   eclipfe  the  glory   of 
mighty    conquerors,  who   fa-crificed 
nations    to    their  own    vanity,   and 
imagined  they  were  great.  The  pow- 
er of  thefe  tyrants,  after  a  fe\v  years, 
left  them  in  the  grave;  btu  the  juf- 
tice  of  Minos  has  placed  him  on  a 
more  awful  tribunal  in  the  world  of 
fpirits,  where  he  dillribures  everlaft- 
ing  rewards  and  punifhrnenls  as  the 
fupreme  judge  of  the  dead." 
«  As  we  were  lillening  to  Mentor,  we 
arrived  at  the  illand:  and,  as  foon  as 
we  came  on  fhr-re,  we  viewed  the  cele- 
brated labyrinth  which  had  been  built 
by  Daedalus,  in  imitation  of  that  of 
much    larger  extent    which   we  had 
feen  in  Egypt.     While  we  were  con- 
templating this   curious  edifice,   we 
perceived  all  the  coaft  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  people,  who  gathered  in 
a  crowd   at  a  place  not   far  diftant 
from  the  fea;   we  enquired  the  caufe 
of  this  commotion,  and  our  curiofity 
was  immediately  gratified  by  a  Cre- 
tan, whofe  name  was  Nauficrates. 
"  Idomeneus,"  laid  he,  "  the  Ton  of 
Deucalion,  and  grandfon  of  Minos, 
accompanied    the    other  princes    of 
Greece   in   their  expedition    againft 
Troy;  and  ai'ter  the  deilruction   of 
that  city  he  fet  fail  for  Crete;  but  they 
were  overtaken  by  lo  violent  a  tem- 
ped, that  the  pilot,  and  all  the  per- 
fon-s  on  board  the  vefTel,  who  were 
/killed  in  navigation,  believed  their 
(hipwreck  to  be  inevitable.     Death 
was    prefent    to  every  imagination; 
every  one  thought  he  faw  the  abyfs 
open  tofwallow  him;  and  every  one 
deplored  the  misfortune,  which  did 
not  leave  him  the  mournful  hope  of 
that  imperfect  reft,  to  which  the  fpi- 
rits of  the  dead  are  admitted  beyond 
the  waters  of  the  Styx,  after  funeral 


rites  have  been  paid  totnebcwty.  Tn 
this  foliation  Id'orneneus,  lifting  up 
his  hands  and  his  ey«s  to  Heaven, 
and  invoking  Neptune,  cried  out-** 
O  mighty  Deity,  to  whom  belong 
the  dominions  of  the  deep,  vouchfafe 
to  hear  me  in  this  uttermolt  diftrefs! 
If  thou  wilt  protect  me  from  the  fury 
of  the  waves,  and  reftore  me  in  fafe- 
ty  to  m-y  country,  I  will  offer  op  to 
thee  the  firit  living  object  that  I  fe« 
at  my  return?'1 

"  I»  the  mean  time,  his  fort  hailed 
to  meet  him  with  all  the  avdoor  of 
filial  affedion,  and  pleafed  biiwfelf 
with  thethought  of  receiving  the  firft 
embrace.  Unhappy  yonth!  nekaew 
not  that  to  haften  to  his  father  wars 
to  ru(h  upon  deftruction.  Idome- 
neus,  efcapirtg  the  temped,  arrived 
at  his  port,  and  returned  thanks  to 
Neptune  for  having  heard  his  vowj 
but  he  was  ibon  fenlible  of  the  fatal 
effects  it  would  produce.  A  certain 
prefage  of  misfortune  made  him  re- 
pent his  indiicreiion  with  the  utmoft 
anguifli  of  mind;  he  dreaded  his  arri- 
val among  his  people,  and  thought 
of  meeting  thofe  who  were  moil  dear 
to  him  with  horror:  but  Nemeiis,  a 
cruel  and  inexorable  goddefs,  who 
is  ever  vigilant  to  punifh  mankind1, 
and  rejoices  to  humble  the  mighty 
and  the  proud,  impelled  him  for- 
ward with  a  fatal  and  invifible  hand. 
He  proceeded  from  the  veflel  to  the 
more;  but  he  had  fcarce  ventured  to 
lift  up  his  eyes  when  he  beheld  his 
fon  :  he  ilarted  back,  pale  and  trem- 
bling; he  turned  his  eyes  on  every 
fide  to  find  another  victim  to  whom 
he  was  lefs  tenderly  allied;  but  it 
was  too  late{  His  fon  fprung  to  him, 
and  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck; 
but  perceived,  with  afionifhmenr, 
that,  initead  of  returning  his  carefles, 
he  flood  motionlefs,  and  at  length 
burfl  into  tears. 

"  O  my  father!"  faid  he,  "what 
is  the  caufe  of  this  forrow?  After  fo 
long  an  abfence,  art  thou  grieved  to 
return  to  thy  people,  and  rellore  hap- 
piuefs  to  thy  fon  ?  In  what,  alas! 
have  I  offended?  Thy  eyes  are  llill 
turned  from  me,  as  if  they  loathed 
or  dreaded  to  behold  me !"  The  fa- 
ther, overwhelmed  svith  grief,  was 
not  yet  able  to  reply;  but,  after  Come 
fighs  that  ftruggled  in  his  bofom  had 
burft  away,  he  «ried  out—"  O  N?p- 
"  tune' 
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tune!  what  have  I  prom  i  fed  thee  ? 
On  what  condition  haft  thou  pre- 
ferved  me  from  fhipwreck  ?  O  leave 
me  again  to  the  billows  and  the 
rocks  !  Let  me  be  dafliect  to  pieces, 
and  Ivvallowed  in  the  deep  ;  butpre- 
ferve  my  fon  !  Cruel  and  unrelent- 
ing  god  !  let  my  blood  he  accepted 
as  a  recompence  for  his  !"  He  then 
fnatched  out  his  fword,  and  at- 
tempted  to  plunge  it  in  his  bofom  ; 
but  thofe  who  ftood  near  him  held 
back  his  hand  :  and  Sophronimus, 
an  hoary  prophet,  who  had  long  in- 
terpreted  the  will  of  the  gods,  af- 
fured  him  that  Neptune  might  be 
fatisfied  without  the  death  of  his 
fon.  "  Yi  ur  vow,"  faid  he,  "  was 
rafti  and  iniquitous  5  the  gods  are 
not  honoured,  but  cfFended,  by  cruel- 
ty:  do  not,  therefore,  add  one  enor- 
mity  to  another,  and  violate  the 
laws  of  nature  to  accomplish  that 
vow  which  it  was  a  crime  to  make. 
Select  an  hundred  bulls,  whiter  than 
fnowj  decorate  the  altar  of  Neprune 
with  flowers;  let  thefe  victims  be  thy 
biamelefs  offering,  and  let  a  cloud 
of  grateful  incenfe  afcend  in  honour 
of  the  god/' 

"  Idomeneus  heard  this  addrefs  in 
an  attitude  of  .defperation,  and  with- 
out  reply;  his  eyes  fparkled  with 
fury,  his  viiage  became  ghaftly,  his 
colour  changed  every  moment,  and 
his  whole  body  (hook  with  the  agony 
of  his  mind.  His  fon  was  touched 
with  his  diftrcfs;  and  having  no 
wirti  but  to  relieve  it  —  "  My  father," 
faid  he,  "  am  I  not  here?  Delay  not 
to  appeafe  the  god  to  whom  thou  haft 
vowed;  nor  bring  down  his  ven- 
geance  upon  thy  head.  If  thy  life 
can  be  redeemed  with  mine,  I  will 
die  content:  ftrike,  then,  O  my  fa- 
ther!  and  fear  not  that,  at  the  ap- 
proach  of  death,  I  fliould  difcover  a 
weaknefs  that  is  unworthy  of  thy 
fon!" 

"  At  this  moment  Idomeneus,  ftart- 
ing  from  his  polture  with  tlie  ludden 
violence  of  miuageous  phrenzy,  as 
if  rouzcd  by  tlie  fcouige  ot  the  in- 
fernal  Furies,  fin-prized  the  vigi- 
lance  of  thofe  who  had  their  eyes 
upon  him,  and  plunged  his  fword 
in  the  hofbm  of  his  fon:  he  drew  it 
haftily  back  j  and,  while  it  was  yet 
warm,  marie  an  crrfort  to  (heath  .r  ;t 
ii  owii  biealt;  but  in 


this  he  was  again  prevented.  The 
youth,  who  immediately  fell,  lay 
weltering  in  his  blood  :  his  eyes  were 
fuffufed  with  the  fhades  of  death  } 
he  attempted  to  open  thi-m;  but,  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  light,  they 
were  immediately  clofed  in  everlaft- 
ing  darknefs. 

"  A  lily  of  the  field,  when  it's  root 
is  cut  away  by  the  ploughfhare,  be- 
ing no  longer  fupported  by  the  ftalk, 
languifties  upon  the  ground;  and, 
though  it  does  not  immediately  lole 
all  the  luftre  of  it's  beauty,  yet  it  is 
no  more  nourifhed  by  the  earth,  nor 
quickened  by  a  vital  principle:  thus 
fell  the  fon  of  Idomeneus;  cut  down, 
like  a  flower,  by  an  untimely  ftroke, 
in  the  firft  bloom  of  his  youth. 
"  The  father,  ftupified  by  excefs  of 
grief,  knew  neither  where,  he  was, 
what  he  had  done,  nor  what  he  ought 
to  do;  but  walked,  with  faltering 
fteps,  toward  the  city,  and  enquired 
eagerly  for  his  child. 
"  In  the  mean  time,  the  people,  who 
were  moved  with  compaflion  for  the 
youth,  and  with  horror  at  the  cruelty 
of  the  father,  cried  out,  that  the 
juftice  of  the  gods  had  given  him  up 
to  the  Furies :  their  rage  immediately 
fupplied  them  with  weapons ;  one 
fnatched  a  ftick,  others  caught  up  a 
(tone,  and  difcord  infufed  rancour 
and  malignity  into  every  bofom. 
The  Cretans,  however  wile,  were  at 
this  time  exafperated  to  folly,  and 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  their 
king.  His  friends,  therefore,  as 
they  could  no  otherwife  preferve 
him  from  popular  fury,  conducted 
him  back  to  the  fleet;  where  they 
went  on  board  with  him,  and  once 
more  committed  themfclves  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves.  Idomeneus, 
as  foon  as  he  recovered  from  his 
phrenzy,  thanked  them  for  having 
forced  him  from  a  country  which  he 
lud  itainc-d  with  the  blood  of  his 
ion;  and  which,  therefore,  he  could 
not  bear  to  inhabit.  The  winds 
wafted  them  to  the  coaft  of  Hefpc- 
iia;  and  they  are  now  forming  a 
new  ftate  in  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
]  en  lines. 

'«  The    Cretans,    having   thus   Joft 
their  king,  refolved  to  elefl  fuch  a 
perfon  in  his  Mead  as  fliould  admi- 
ihe  cftahlimed  laws  of  the  na- 
tion in  the-ir  utmoft  purity:  for  th<t 
*'  purpoic 
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'*  purpofe  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
c<  every  city  have  been  fummoned  to 
f<  this  place;  the  facririces,  which  are 
"  the  firft  folemnities  of  the  election, 
"  are  already  begun  ;  the  moft  cele- 
*'  brated  fages  of  all  the  neighbouring 
*c  countries  are  a  (Tern  bled  to  propofe 
5*  queftions  to  the  candidates  as  a  trial 
"  of  their  fagacity;  and  preparations 
"  are  made  for  publick  games,  to  de- 
**  termine  their  courage,  ftrength,  and 
"  attivity :  for  the  Cretans  are  re- 
'<  folved,  that,  as  their  kingdom  is  the 
"  prize,  they  will  beftow  it  upon  him 
**  only  who  (hall  be  adjudged  fuperior 
v<  to  all  others  both  in  body  and  in 
"  mind;  an:'i,to  render  the  victory  more 
"  difficult  by  increasing  the  number  of 
"  competitors,  all  foreigners  are  in- 
*<  vited  to  the  conteft." 

4  Naulicrates,  after  having  related 
'  thefe  aftonifhing  events,  prefled  us  to 
«  enter  the  lifts.  "  Make  hafte,"  faid 

*  he,  (t  O  ftrangers!  to  our  aflembly, 
*'  and  engage,  among  others,  in  the 
"  conteft;  for  if  the  gods  decree  the 
"  victory  to  either  of  you,  he  will  be 
t:  the  fovereign  of  Crete!"     He  then 

*  turned  haitily  from  us;  and  we  fol- 

*  lowed   him,  not  with  any  dehre  of 

*  victory,  but  only  that  we  .-night  gra- 
'  tify  our  curiofity,  by  being  prefentat 

*  fo  uncommon  and  important  a  tranf- 
'  action. 

«  We  came  to  a  kind  of  circus  of  a 
'  vaft  extent,  in  the  middle  of  a  thick 

*  foreft  :  within  the  circus  was  an  area 
'  prepared  for   the  combatants,    fur- 

*  rounded  by  a  circular  bank  of  frefh 

*  turf,  on  which  were  feared  an  innu- 

*  merable  multitude  of  fpectators.  We 
'  were  received  with  the  utmoft  civility; 

*  for  the  Cretans  excel  all  other  people 
'  in  a  liberal  and  religious  performance 
'  of  the  duties  of  hoipitality:  they  not 

*  only  cauled  us  to  be  feated,  but  in- 
'  vited  us  to  engage  in  the  exercifes. 

*  Mentor  declined  it  on  account  of  his 

*  age;  and  Hazael,  as  being  in  an  ill 
«  ftate  of  health  :  my  youth  and  vigour 

*  left  menoexcnfe;  however,  I  glanced 

*  my  eye  upon  Mentor,  to  difcover  his 

*  fentiments  ;  and,  I  perceived  that  he 
'  wifhed  I  mould  engage.     I  therefore 

*  accepted  the  offer  that  had  been  made 
'  me ;  and  throwing  off  my  apparel, 
4  my  limbs  were  anointed  with  oil,  and 
'  I  placed  myfelf  among  the  other  corn - 
(  batants.      A   rumour   immediately 
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'  pafTed  through  the  whole  multitude, 
'  that  the  new  candidate  for  the  king- 

*  dom  was  the  fon  of  Ulyfles  ;  for  le- 
'  veral  of  the  Cretans,  who  had  been 

*  at  Ithaca  when  I  was  a  child,  remem- 
'  bered  my  face. 

«  The  firft  exercife  was  wreftling. 
'  A  Rhodian,  who  appeared  to  be  about 
'  thirty- five  years  of  age,  threw  all  that 
1  ventured  to  encounter  him:  he  was 
'  ftill  in  his  full  vigour;  his  arms  were 
<  nervous  and  brawny;  his  mufcles 
'  were  difcovered  at  every  motion  j  and 
'  his  limbs  were  not  lefs  fupple  than 
'  ftrong.  There  was  now  no  compe- 
'  titor  remaining  but  myfelfj  and,  as 
'  he  thought  no  honour  was  to  be  gain- 

*  ed  by  overcoming  fo  feeble  an  oppo- 
'  nent,    he   indulged    the    companion 

*  which    he   felt  for  my   youth,  and 
'  would  have  retired;    but  I  prefled 

*  forward,  and  prefented  myfelf  before 
'  him.     We  immediately  feized  each 
'  other,  and  grappled,  till  both  were 
'  out  of  breath;  we  ftood  moulder  to 

*  moulder,   and  foot  to  foot;    every 
'  nerve  was  ftrained,our  arms  were  en- 

*  twined,  like  ferpents,  in  each  other, 

*  and  each  of  us  endeavoured  to  lift  his 
'  antagonift  from  the  ground.     Heat- 
'  tempted  to  throw  me,  fometimes  by 
'  furprize,    and    fometimes   by    mere 

*  ftrength;  fometimes  on  one  fide,  and 

*  fometimes  on  the  other  :  but,  while 
'  he  was  thus   praftifmg  all  his  Ikill 

*  and  force  upon  me,  I  threw  myfelf 

*  forward,   by   a  fudden   effort,  with 
«  fuch  violence,   that  the  mufcles  of 
'  his  back  giving  way,  he  fell  to  the 

*  ground,  and  drew  me  upon  him.  All 
'  his  efforts  to  get  me  under  him  were 
'  ineffectual ;  I  held  him  immoveable 
1  under  me,  till  the  multitude  mouted— 
'«  Viftory  to  the  fon  of  Ulyfles  !"  and 

*  then  I  afTifted  him  to  rife,  and  here- 

*  tired  in  confufion. 

'  The  combat  of  the  ceftus  was  more 
•  f  difficult.  The  fon  of  a  wealthy  citizen 

*  of  Samos  had  acquired  fuch  reputa- 

*  tiun  in  this  exercife,  that  the  reft  of 

*  the  candidates  yielded  to  him  without 
'  conteft;  and  the  hope  of  victory  ani- 

*  mated  no  bofom  but  mine.     In  the 

*  firft  outfet  I  received  fuch  blows  on 
'  the    head    and   ftomach,    that  blood 
'  gufhed  from  my  mouth  and  noftrils, 

*  and  a  thick  mift  feemed  to  fall  upon 
«  my  eyes:    I  reeled;    my   antagonift 
«  pidfed  upon  me;  andlwas  jultfink- 

H  «  ing, 
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'  ing,  faint  and  nrcathlti's,  when  I 
'  heard  Mentor  cvy  out — '*  O  fon  of 
"  Ulyfles,  wilt  thou  be  vanquished  ('' 

*  The  voice  of  my  friend  encouraged 

*  me  to  farther  refinance,  and  difdain 
«  fupplied  me  with  new  ftrength.     I 
«  avoided  feveral  blows,  which  I  muft 
'  otherwife  have  funk  under;  and  my 
«  antagonift  having  miffed  a  ftroke,  I 

*  feized  the  opportunity  of  his  arm  be- 
'  ing  carried  away  by  it's  o\vn  vigour, 

*  and  his  body  bent  forward,  to  aim 

*  a  blow  at  him  that  he  could  not  ward 
«  off,    and  I   raifed  my  cdlus  that  it 

*  might  defcend  with  greater  force:  he 
4  law  my  advantage;    and,   ftepping 
«  back,  he  writhed  his  body  to  avoid 

<  the  ftroke.    By  this  motion,  the  equi- 
'  librium  was  dertroyed,  and  I  eafily 
'  threw  him  .to  the  ground.     I  imrne- 

*  diately  offered  him  my  hand,  which 

<  he  refilled;  and  he  got  up  without af- 

*  fillance,  covered  with  dull  and  blood  j 
«  but  though    he   (hewed  the   utmoft 

*  ihame  at  his  defeat,   yet   he  did  not 

*  dare  to  renew  the  combat. 

«  The  chariot  races  immediately  fol- 

*  lowed.      The   chariots   were  diftri- 
«  buted  by  lot;  and  mine  happened  to 
'  be  the  v/orft  of  the  whole  number: 

*  the  wheels  were  more  heavy,  and  the 

*  horks  lefs   vigorous.     We    ftartedj 
«  and  the  cloud  "of  duft  that  rofe  be- 
«  hind  us  obfcured  the  flcy.     At  the 
«  beginning  of  the  race,  I  fuffered  the 

rs  to  get  before  me:  but  a  young 

*  Lacedemonian,\vhofename  wasCran- 

*  tor,   left  them  all  behind  him;  and 

*  Polycletus,  a  Cretan,  followed  him 

*  at  a  final  1  diftance.     Hippomachus,  a 

*  relation  of  Idomeneus,  who  was  am- 
«  bitious  to  iucceed  him,  giving  reins 

*  to   his    horles,   which  were  covered 
'  with  fweat,  leaned  forward  over  their 

*  necks ;  and  the  wheels  whirled  round 
«  wiih  luch    rapidity,   that,    like   the 
«  wings  of  an  eagle  floating  upon  the 
4  :cr,  they  feemed  not  to  move  at  all. 

*  My  ho:-Ves,  which  had  been  breathed 
«   hy  di-gices,  brginning  now  to  exert 

wii  left  almoft  all  thofe 

•it  with  fo  much  ardour 

nee  behind  them  ;  and 

,    piV.lir.g   forward    to 

«   kiJ|>    Ins   advantage  with  too  much 

moft  vigorous  of  his 

.!  down,  and  put  on  tnd  to 

'uupcs  uf  his  ma(Ur.     I\>lyc!ttiis, 

:,.!)-  ;uo  much  over  Uis  horles,  was 
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1  thrown  out  of  liia  eha»iot  by  »  fudder* 
'   Ihotk;   the  reins  were  forced  out  of 

*  his  hand;  and  though  he  had  now  1.3 
'  hope  of  victory,  he  thought  himfelf 

*  happy  to  have  efc-ipcd  with  his  life. 

*  Crantor,    perceiving,   with    jealoufy 

*  and  indignation,  that  I  was  now  c!ofe 
1  behind  him,  urgf  d  forward  with  mote 

*  eagernefs;  Ibmetimes  vowing  rirhof- 

*  ferings  to  the  gods,  and  fometiuies 

*  encouraging  his  hovfes  :  he  was  afraid 

*  I  fhould  pais  him,  hy  driving  between 
1  his  chariot  and  the  barrier   of  the 

*  courfe;    becaufe  my  horfes,    having 

*  been  lefs  exhaufted,  were  able  to  get 
'  before  him,  if  they  hnd  room,  though 

*  they  mould  wheel  round  on  the  out- 

*  fide  of  the  track.     This  could  be  no 

*  otherwife  prevented  than  by  obftrucl- 

*  ing  the  paflagej  he  therefore,  though 
'  he   faw  the  danger  of   the  attempt, 

*  drove  up  fo  dole  to  the  barrier,  that 
'  his  wheel,  being  forced   againit   it, 
e  was  torn  off,    and    his    chariot  dif- 

*  mounted.     I  had  now  nothing  to  do 
1  but  to  turn  (hort,  that  I  might  keq» 
'  clear  of  him;  and  the  next  moment  he 

*  faw  me  at  the  goal.     The  multitude 

*  once  more  ftiouted — "  Vrcl-ory  to  the 
"   fon  of  Ulylffs!   It  is  he  whom  the 
"  gods  have  appointed  to  reign  over 
"  us!" 

*  We  were  then  conducted,  by  the 

*  moll:  illuftrious  and  vtnerable  of  the 

*  Cretans,  into  a  wood,  which  had  been 

*  long  kept  fa  en:  d  from  the  vulgar  am! 

*  thepvophaue,  who"  we  were  convened 
'   by   thole  ancient  oracles  of  wifdom 

*  who  had  been  appointed  by  Minos  to 

*  prclrrve  the  laws  from  violation,  an<i 

*  adminittei  jiiltict' to  the  people.     But 
'   into    this  afTembly   only   thofe  who 
'  bad  contended  in  the  games  were  ad - 

*  milted.     The  fages  opened  the  book 

*  into  which  all  the  laws  of  Minos  had 

*  been  collected.     I  was  touched  with 

*  reverence   aiuj  humility  when  I  ap- 
'  proached  thcfl'  fathers  of  their  coun- 
'  try,  whom  age  hud  rendered  vencra- 
1  ble  without  impairing  their  vigour  or" 

*  mind.     They  fai,  with  great  order 

*  and  foJemnity,   in   a    fixed   poftuie; 
'  their  hair  was  white  as  fnow,   but 

*  fome  of  them  had  fcarce  any  left;  and 

*  their    countenances,    though    grave, 
'  were  brightened  with  a  calm  and  pla- 
'  cid  fagacity.    They  were  not  forward 

*  to  fpeak;  and  they  faid  nothing  that 
«  was  not  the  refult  of  mature  delibe- 

«  ration; 
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*  ration:  when  their  opinions  were  dif- 
«  ferent,  they  fupported  thern  with  fo 
«   much  candour  and  moderation,  that 
«  it  could  fcarce  be  believed  they  were 

*  not  of  one  mind.     By  long  expe- 
c  rience,    and   clofe  application,    they 
'  had  acquired  the  moft  acute  difcern- 

*  ment  and  extenfive  knowledge;  but 

*  that  which  principally  conduced  to 
'  the  ftrength   and  rectitude  of  their 
«  judgment,  was  the  fedate,  difpaflion- 
«  ate  tranquillity  of  m:nd,   that  had 

*  been  long  freed  from  the  tumultuous 
«  palftons    and    capricious    levity    of 

*  youth.      Wifdom    a!one   was   their 
«  principle  of  aflion;  and,  by  the  long 
'  and  habitual  practice  of  virtue,  they 

*  had  fo  corrected  every  irregular  dif- 
«  pofition,  that  they  tatted  the  calm, 
«  yet  elevated,  delights  of  reafon  with- 

*  out  alloy.     To  thefe  awful  beings  I 
'  lifted  up  my  eyes  with  admiration; 

*  and  wiftied  that,  by  a  fudden  con- 

*  traclion  of  my  life,  I  might  imme- 

*  diately  arrive  at  fo  dcfirable  an  old 

*  age;   for  I  perceived  youth  to  be  a 
'  Kate  of  infelicity,  fubjeft  to  the  blind 

*  impetuofity  of  paflion,  and  far  from 

*  the  perfpicacious  tranquillity  of  their 

<  virtue. 

*  The  perfon  who  prefided  in  this 
e  aflembly  opened  the  book  into  which 

*  all  the  laws  of  Minos  had  been  col- 

*  lefted.     It  was  a  large  volume,  and 

<  was  kept  locked  up,  with  the  richeft 
'  perfumes,  in  a  golden  box.     When 

*  it  was  taken  out,  all  the  fages  killed 

*  it  with  a  profound  refpect,  and  Paid 

*  that,  the  gods  only  excepted,  from 

*  whom  all  good  is  originally  derived, 
'  nothing  fhould  be  held  fo  facred  as 

*  thofe  laws  which  promote  wifdom, 

*  virtue,  andhappinefs:  thofe  who  put 

*  thefe  laws  in  execution  for  the  go- 
«  vernment  of  others,  fhould  alib,  by 

*  thefe  laws,  govern  themfelves;  for  it 
'  is  the  law  that  ought  to  reign,  and 

*  Viot  the  man.     Such  were  the  fenti- 
'  ments  of  this  hoary  council:  and  the 
'  prefldent  then  propofed  three  quef- 
'  tions,  which  were  to  be  refolved  by 

*  the  maxims  of  Minos. 

*  The  firft  queftion  was—"  What 
<c  man  is  moft  free?"     One  anfwered, 

*  that  it  was  a  king  who  governed  his 

*  people  with  abfolute  authority,  and 

*  had  triumphed  over  all  his  enemies. 

*  Another  faid,  that  it  was  he  whole 

*  riches  enabled  him  to  purchase  what- 


«  ever  he  defired.     In  the  opinion  of 

*  fome,  it  was  a  man  who  had  never 
'  married,  and  who  was   perpetually 

*  travelling  from  one  country  to  ano- 
'  ther,  without  fubjecting  himfelf  to 

*  the  laws  of  any.  Others  fuppofed  it 

*  might  be  a  favage,  who,  living  wild 

*  in  the  woods,  and  fubfifting  himfelf 

*  by  hunting,  was  independent  of   all 
'  fociety,  and  fuffered  no  wants  after 

*  emancipation;  becaufe,  being  juft  re- 
'  lieved  from  the  feverities  of  tervitude, 
'  he  would  have  a  more  lively  fenfe  ot" 

*  the  fweets  of  freedom.    And  there 

*  were  fome  who  faid,  that  a  man,  at 
'  the  point  of  death,  was  more  free 
'  than  all  others;  becaufe  death  breaks 
'  every  bond,  and  over  the  dead  the 

*  united  world  has  no  power. 

'  When  my  opinion  was  demanded, 
'  I  was  in  no  doubt  what  to  anfwer, 

*  becaufe  I  remembered  what  had  been 

*  often  told  me  by  Mentor.     "  The 
**  moft  free  of  all  men,"   faid  I,  **  is 
"  he  whole  freedom  flavery  itfelf  can- 
"  not  take  away  :  he,  and  he  only,  is 
"  free  in  every  country  and  in  every 
"  condition,  who  fears  the  gods,  and 
"  whofe  fear  has  no  other  object.     la 
'«  other  word's,  he  only  is  truly  free, 
t(  over  whom  fear  and  defire  have  no 
"  power,  and  who  is  fubjecl:  only  to 
t(  reafon  and  the  gods."     The  fathers 
'  looked  upon  each  other  with  a  fmile, 

*  and  were  furprized  to  find  my  ahfwer 
'  exadly  the  lame  with  that  of  Mi- 
'  nos. 

'  The  fecond  queftion  v/as— "  Who 
"  is  moft  unhappy?"  To  this  every 
'  one  gave  fuch  an  anfwer  as  was  fug- 
'  gefted  by  his  fancy.  One  faid,  that 
'  the  moft  unhappy  man  was  he  who 
'  was  without  money,  health,  and  re- 
'  putation.  Another  faid,  it  was  he  that 
'  had  no  friend.  Some  imagined  none 

*  could  be  fo  wretched  as  thofe  who 
'  had  degenerate  and  ungrateful  chil- 
'  dren.  But  a  native  of  Lefbos,  a  mart 
'  celebrated  for  wifdom,  faid,  that  the 
4  moft  unhappy  of  all  me«was  he" that 
'  thought  himfelf  fo;  becaufe  unhap- 
'  pinefs  depends  much  lefs  upon  adver- 
'  iity  than  impatience,  and  unfortunate 

*  events  derive  all  their  power  to  affect 

*  from  the  minds  of  thofe  to  whom  the/ 

<  happen.      The  afismbly  heard  this 

*  opinion  with  a  fhout  of  applaufe;  and 
«  everyone  believed  th?t,  in  this  quef- 

<  tion,  theJLefb;an  would  be  declared 
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«  vicloi-.     But,  my  opinion  being  aflc- 

*  ed,   I  formed  my  anfwer  upon  the 
'  maxims  of  Mentor.     "    The   moft 
*{  unhappy  of  all  men/'  faid  I>  "  is  a 
•*  king,  who  believes  he  mall  become 
**  happy  by  rendering  others  miferable: 
"  his  wretchednefs  is  doubled  by  his 
"  ignorance}  for,  as  he  does  not  know 
««  whence  it  proceeds,  he  can  apply  no 
"  remedy  j   he   is,   indeed,   afraid    to 
"  know,  and  he  fuffers  a  crow»d  of  fy- 

cophants  to  furround  him,  that  keep 
truth  at  a  diftance;  he  is  a  flave  to 
his  own  paflions,  and  an  utter  (Iran- 
ger  to  his  duty;  he  has  never  tailed 
the  pleafure  of  doing  good,  nor  been 
warmed  to  fenfibility  by  the  charms 
of  virtue;  he  is  wretched,  but  the 
wretchednefs  that  he  fuffers  he  de- 
fervesj  and  his  mifery,  however 
great,  is  perpetually  increafing:  he 
"  rumes  down  the  precipice  of  perdi- 
"  tion,  and  the  gulph  of  everlafting 
<«  punifhment  receives  him."  The 
«  afiembly  attefted  my  victory  over  the 

*  Lefoian,  and  the  judges  declared  that 
«  I  had  exprelTed  the  fenfe  of  Minos. 

*  The  third  queftion  was — ' 'Which  of 
"  the  two  ought  to  be  preferred,  a  king 
"  who  was  invincible  in  war;  or  a 
"  king  who,  without  any  experience  in 
(t  war,  could  adminifter  civil  govern- 
"  ment,  with  great  wifdom,  in  a  time 
"  of  peace?"  The  majority  determined 

*  this  queftion  in  favour  of  the  warri- 

*  or;  "  For  flcill  to  govern  in  a  time  of 
•''peace,"  faid  they,  "  will  be  of  but 
41  little  ufe  if  the  king  cannot  defend 
*'  his  country  in  a  time  of  war,  fince 
«'  he  will  himfelf  be  diverted  of  his  au- 
<(  thority,  and  his  people  will  become 
"  flaves  to  the  enemy."     Others  pre- 

*  ferred  the  pacifick  prince;  becaufe,  as 
«  he  would  have  more  to  fear  from  a 
'  war,  he  would  be  more  careful  to 

*  avoid  it:  but  they  were  anfwered, 
'  that  the  achievements  of  a  conque- 
«  ror  would  not  only  increafe  his  own 
'  glory,  but  the  glory  of  his  people,  to 
'  whom  he  would  fub jugate  many  na- 

*  tions;  but  that,  under  a  pacifick  go- 
«   vernment,  quiet  and  fecurity  would 

*  degenerate  into  cowardice  and  floth. 
1  My  fentiments  were  then  afked,  and 
«  I  anfwered  thus.       "  Although  he 
"  who  can  only  govern  cither  in  peace 
"  or  war  is  but  half  a  king;   yet  the 
"  prince  who,  by   his    fagacity,    ca-n 
ff  difcover  the  merit  of  others,   and 


can  defend  his  country  when 
attacked,  if  not  in  perfon,  yet  by 
his  generals,  is,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  pretence!  before  him  who  knows 
no  art  but  that  of  war:  a  prince 
whofe  genius  is  entirely  military 
will  levy  endlefs  wars  to  extend  his 
dominions,  and  ruin  his  people  to 
add  a  new  title  to  his  .name.  If 
the  nations  which  he  now  gov< 
are  unhappy,  what  is  it  to  them  how 
many  more  he  conquers!  A  fo: 
war,  long  continued,  cannot  fail  or 
producing  diforder  at  home:  the 
manners  of  the  victors  themfeives 
become  corrupt  during  the  general 
confufion.  How  much  lias  Greece 
fufTered  by  the  conqueft  of  Troy? 
She  was  more  than  ten  years  de- 
prived of  her  kings;  and  wherever 
the  flame  of  war  is  kindled,  the  laws 
are  violated  with  impunity,  agricul- 
ture is  neglected,  and  the  fciences 
are  forgotten.  The  beft  prince, 
when  he  has  a  war  to  fuftain,  is 
compelled  to  the  fame  conducl  which 
difgraces  the  worlt,  to  tolerate  li- 
centioufnefs,  and  employ  villainy  in 
his  fervice.  How  many  daring  pro- 
fligates are  puniflied  in  a  time  of 
peace,  whom  it  is  neccflary  to  reward 
during  the  disorders  of  war!  No  na- 
tion was  ever  governed  by  a  conque- 
ror that  did  nor  fuffer  by  his  ambi- 
tion. The  vi&orious  and  the  van- 
quiflied  are  involved  almoft  in  tlie 
fame  ruin,  while  the  king  grows 
^iddy  amidlt  the  tumult  of  a  tri- 
umph. As  he  is  utterly  Jgrx 
of  the  arts  of  peace,  he  knows  not 
how  to  derive  any  popular  advan- 
tages from  a  fuccefsful  war;  he  is 
like  a  man  that  not  only  defends  bis 
own  field,  but  forcibly  takes  poflef- 
fion  of  his  neighbour's,  yet  car: 
ther  plow  nor  fow,  and  con  ft-, 
quently  reaps  no  harveft  from  either: 
he  feems  born,  not  to  ditRiie  happi- 
nefs  among  his  iubjccls  by  a  wife 
and  equitable  government,  but  to 
fill  the  woi  Id  with  violence,  tumult, 
and  defolation. 

'*  As  to  thep-icifick  prince,  it  mud, 
indeed,  be  confdud,  th.it  he  is  not- 
qualified  for  conqucit;  or,  in  other 
words,  he  is  not  bom  to  harrafs  his 
people,  by  perprti;  <i  hoftilities,  in  a 
ite  others, 
over  whom  l.c  can  have  no  equitable 
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right  5  but  if  he  is  perfectly  qualified 
for  peaceful  government,  thefe  very 
qualifications  will  fecure  his  fub- 
je&s  againft  the  encroachments  of  an 
enemy:  his  jutlice,  moderation,  and 
quietnds,  render  him  a  good  neigh- 
bour; he  engages  in  no  enterprize 
.that  can  interrupt  the  peace  fubfitting 
between  him  and  other  dates;  and 
he  fulfils  all  his  engagements  with  a 
religious  exact  nets;  he  is,  therefore, 
regarded  by  his  allies  rather  with 
love  than  fear,  and  they  truft  him 
with  unlimited  confidence.  If  a 
reitiefs,  haughty,  and  ambitious 
power,  fhould  moleft  him,  all  the 
neighbouring  princes  will  interpofe 
in  his  beh.Uf;  becaufe  from  him 
they  apprehend  no  attempt  ngainft 
their  own  quiet,  but  have  every 
thing  to  fear  from  his  enemy.  His 
fteaciy  jultice,  impartiality,  and  pub- 
lick  faith,  render  him  the  arbiter  of 
all  the  kingdoms  that  furround  his 
own:  and  while  the  enterprizes  of 
ambition  make  the  warrior  odious, 
and  the  common  danger  unites  the 
world  agnir.lt  him,  a  glory,  fuperior 
to  that  of  conqueft,  comes  unlocked 
for  to  the  friend  of  peace,  on  whom 
the  eyes  of  every  other  potentate  are 
turned  with  reverence  and  aifeclion, 
as  the  father  and  the  guardian  of 
them  all.  Thefe  are  his  advantages 
abroad;  and  thofe  at  home  are  yet 
more  ccnfiderable.  If  he  is  quali- 
fied to  govern  in  peace,  it  follows, 
that  he  muft  govern  by  the  wifeft 
laws:  he  muft  reftrain  psrade  and 
luxury;  he  muft  fupprefs  every  art 
which  can  only  gratify  vice;  and  he 
muft  encourage  thofe  which  fupply 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  efpecially  a- 
griculture,  to  which  the  principal  at- 
tention of  his  people  muft  be  turned. 
Whatever  is  neceffary  will  then  be- 
come abundant;  and  the  people,  be- 
ing inured  to  labour,  fimple  in  their 
manners,  habituated  to  live  upon  a 
little,  and  therefore  cafily  gaining  a 
fubfiftcnce  from  the  field,  \vi!l  mul- 
tiply without  end.  This  kingdom, 
then,  will  loon  become  extremely 
populous;  and  the  people  will  be 
healthful,  vigorous,  and  hardy;  not 
efftm'nued  by  luxury,  but  veterars 
in  virtue;  not  flavifhly  attached  to  a 
life  of  voluptuous  indolence,  but  free 
in  amagnanimous  contempt  of  death, 
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"  and  chufing  rather  to  die  than  lofe 
c<  the  manly  privileges  which  they  en- 
"  joy  under  a  prince  who  reigns  only 
"  as  the  fubftitute  of  Reafon.  If  a 
"  neighbouring  conqueror  fhould  at— 
"  tack  fuch  a  people  as  this,  he  might 
"  probably  find  them  unfkilful  in 
"  marking  out  a  camp,  forming  the 
"  order  of  battle,  and  managing  the 
'*  pnwieldy  engines  of  deftruction  that 
<f  are  ufed  in  a  fiege;  but  he  would 
"  find  them  invincible  by  their  num- 
"  hers,  their  courage,  their  patience 
"  of  fatigue,  their  habit  of  endur- 
'«  ing  hardfhip,  the  Jmpetuofity  of 
"  their  attack,  and  the  perfeverance  of 
"  that  virtue  which  difappointment 
"  cannot  fubdue.  Befides,  if  their 
f(  prince  is  not  himfelf  qualified  to 
"  command  his  forces,  he  may  fubfti- 
"  tute  fuch  perfons  as  he  knows  to  be 
equal  to  the  truft,  and  xife  them  as 
inftruments,  without  giving  up  his 
authority :  fuccours  may  be  obtained 
from  his  allies;  his  fubjecls  will  ra- 
ther perifh  than  become  the  flaves  of 
ir.juftice  and  oppreflionj  and  the 
gods  themfelves  will  fight  in  his  be- 
half. Thus  will  the  pacifick  prince 
b$  luftained,  when  his  danger  is 
moft  imminent:  and  therefore  I  con- 
clude that,thoughhisignorance  in  the 
art  of  war  is  an  imperfection  in  his 
"  character,  fince  it  difables  him  from 
"  executing  one  of  the  principal  duties 
"  of  his  ftation,  the  chaftifement  of 
"  thoftf  who  invade  his  dominion,  or 
"  injure  his  people;  yet  he  is  infinitely 
"  fuperior  to  a  king  who  is  wholly 
"  unacquainted  with  civil  government, 
"  and  knows  no  art  but  that  of  w^r." 
'  I  perceived,  but  without  wonder, 
'  that  many  perfons  in  the  affembly 

*  did  not  approve  the  opinion   that  I 

*  had  been  labouring  to  maintain;  for 

*  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  dazzled 

*  by  the  falfe  luftre  of  victories  and 
'  triumphs,  prefer  the  tumult  and  fhew 
'  of  fftccefsral  hoftilities  to  the  quiet 
'  fnnplicity  of  peace,  and  the  intrinfick. 

*  advantages    of    good    government: 

*  the  judges,  however,  declared,  that  I 

*  had  fpoken  the  fentiments  of  Minos; 

*  and  the  president  cried  out — "  The 
"  oracle  of  Apollo,  known  to  all  Crete, 
"  is  fulfilled.     Minos  enquired  of  tha 
"  god  how  long  his  pofterity   (hould 
"  govern    by  the  laws  which  he  had 
<{  eftablifhedj  and  he  was  anfwered— 

"  Thy 
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««  Thy  pofterity  mall  ceafe  to  reign, 
««  when  a  (Iranger  (hall  eftablifh  the 
•'  reign  of  thy  laws. "  We  feared  that 
*'  fome  foreigner  would  make  a  con- 
**  queft  of  our  iflandj  but  the  misfor- 
**  tunes  of  Idomeneus,  and  the  wifdoin 


«•  of  the  fon  of  Ulyfles,  who,  of  all 
"  mortals,  beftunderftandsthe  laws  of 
"  Minos,  have  difcloled  the  true  fenfe 
"  of  the  oracle.  Why,  then,  do  we 
"  delay  to  crown  him  whom  the  gods 
41  have  appointed  to  be  our  king?'* 
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r^/*»    HE  fages immediately  went 
<£  }>   «  out  of  the    confecrated 

£  «  T  <f     '  grove j  and  the  chief  of 
^  "k  '  them,  taking  me  by  the 

\^/*\£j  <  hand,  declared  to  the 
*  people,  who  were  wait- 
ing impatiently  for  the  decifion,  that 
the  prize  had  been  decreed  to  me. 
The  words  were  no  fooner  uttered, 
than  the  dead  filence  of  expectation 
was  followed  by  an  univerfal  ftiout; 
every  one  cried  out — "  Let  the  fon  of 
UlyfTes,  a  fecond  Minos,  be  our 
king!"  and  the  echoes  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain  repeated  the  ac- 
clamation. 

'  I  waited  a  few  moments,  and  then 
made  a  fign  with  my  hand,  that  I  de- 
fired  to  be  heard.  In  this  interval 
Mentor  whifpered  me — "  Wiltthou 
renounce  thy  country  ?  Can  ambi- 
tion obliterate  the  remembrance  of 
Penelope,  who  longs  for  thy  return 
as  the  laft  object  of  her  hope;  and 
*  alienate  thy  heart  from  the  great 
Ulyfles,  whom  the  gods  haverefolved 
to  reftore  to  I  thaca  ?"  Thefe  words 
rouzed  every  tender  parHon  in  my 
bofom;  and  the  fond  defire  of  royalty 
was  inftantly  abforbed  in  the  love  of 
my  parents  and  my  country.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  multitude  was  again 
become  motionlefs  and  filent}  and  I 
addrefled  them  in  thefe  terms  :  "  II- 
44  luftrious  Cretans !  1  am  not  worthy 


the  dignity  which  you  offer.  The 
oracle,  of  which  you  have  been  re- 
minded, does  indeed  exprefs,  thai 
the  fovereignty  of  Crete  fhall  depart 
from  the  race  of  Minos,  when  a 
ftranger  mall  eftablifli  the  dominion 
of  his  laws}  but  it  does  not  fay  that 
this  ftranger  (hall  be  king.  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  I  am  the 
ftranger  foretold  by  the  oracle,  and 
that  I  have  accomplished  the  pre- 
diction. Fortune  has  caft  me  upon 
this  iflandj  I  have  difcovered  the 
true  fenfe  of  the  laws  of  Minos; 
and  I  wifh  that  my  explanation  may 
contribute  to  join  them  in  the  fove^ 
reignty  with  the  man  whom  your 
choice  mail  appoint  to  fo  important 
a  truft.  As  for  me,  I  prefer  my 
country,  the  obfcure  and  inconfi- 
derable  ifland  of  Ithaca,  to  the  hun- 
dred cities  of  Crete,  with  all  their 
opulence  and  glory:  permit  me, 
therefore,  to  wander  wherever  the 
Fates  fhall  have  marked  my  courfe, 
If  I  have  contended  in  your  fportSj  I 
was  not  prompted  by  a  defire  to  govern 
you;  but  only  to  obtain  your  efteera 
and  your  pity,  that  you  might  the 
more  readily  afford  me  the  means  of 
returning  to  the  place  of  my  birth; 
for  I  would  rather  obey  my  father 
Ulyfles,  and  comfort  Penelope  my 
mother*  than  govern  all  the  nations 
upon  the  earth.  You  fee,  O  Cre- 
tans! 
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• '  tnns  !  the  fecret  reeeftes  of  my  heart: 
«l  1  am  compelled  to  leave  yon;  but 
**  death  only  can  put  an  end  to  my 
"  gratitude;  your  intereft  mail  never 
"  be  lefs  dear  to  me  than  my  own  ho- 
*'  r.our;  and  I  will  remember  >ou  with 
•'  afft-aion,  till  death  fhall  efface  the 
**  laft  iilea  from  my  mind." 

'  I  had  fcarce  finished  the  laft  fen- 

*  tence,  before  there  aroie,  fromthejn- 
'  numerable  multiiude  that  furround- 

*  ed  me,  a  deep  hoarfe  murmur,   like 

*  the  found  of  waves  that  are  broken 

*  again  (I  each  other  in  a  ftorm.     Some 

*  queftioned  whether  I  was  not  a  god 

*  under  the  appearance  of  a  man;  others 
'  affirmed  that  they  had  feen  me  in  fo- 

*  reign  countries,  and  knew  me  to  be 

*  Telemachus;    and  many  cried  out, 

*  that  I  mould  be  compelled  to  afcend 
4  the  throne  of  Idomeneus.     I    there- 
'  fore  again  fignified  my  intention  to 

*  fpeak;  and  they  were  again  filent  in 
«  a  moment,  not  knowing  but  that  I 

*  was  now  about  to  accept  what  before 
1  I  had  refufed.     "  Permit  me,"  faid 
•I,    "   O   Cretans!    to    teil    you   my 
••  thoughts  without  difgwfe.     I   be- 
«'  Here  you  to  be  the  wife  ft  of  all  pco- 
•«  pie;  and  yet  there  is  one  important 
««  diftinction  which  I  think  you  have 
tl  not  made;   your  choice  ought  not  to 
*'  felect  the  man  who  is  beft  acquaint- 
«'  ed  with    the  theory  of  your  laws; 
*e  but  he  who,  with  the  moft  Ready  vir- 
"  tue,  has  reduced  them  to  practice. 
*'  I  am,  as  yet,  but  a  youth;  and,  con-- 
*l  fequently,  without  experience,  and 
"  fubject  to  the  tyranny  of  impetuous 
"  paffions:   I   am    in  that   ftate  which 
"  renders  it  more  fit   for  me  to  learn, 
*'  by  obedience,  how  to  command  here- 
**  after,  than  now  to  practife  a  fcience 
*r  which  is  at  once  fo  difficult  and  im- 
**  portant.     Do  not,   therefore,  feek  a 
"  man  who,  in  any  exercifes,  either  of 
*'  the  mind  or  of  the  body,  has  conquer - 
**  ed  others;  but  ore  who  has  atchieved 
*'  tlie  cor.queit  of  himfelf:  feek  a  man 
••  who  has  the  laws  of  Minos  written 
'*  v\,cn  his  heart;    and  whole  life  has 
•«  illtiltrated  every  precept  by  an  ex- 
41  ample;  let  your  choice  be  determined, 
«'  not  by  what  he  fays,  but  by  what  he 
*'  has  done.'* 

•  The  venerable  fathers,  being  much 

•  pleaied   with    thefe  fcntiments,    and 

•  hearing  the  applaufe  of  the  aflembly 
«  grow  ftill    louder,   addrcficd    me    in 
«  taefe  terms:  4<  bincc  the  gods   no 


"  longer   permit  us  to  !:<-.pe  •: 

"  will  reign  t.ver'us,  alfilt  us,  at  It-aft, 

"   in    the  choice   of  a    king  who  will 

"  cliablifh  ihe  rei-n  of  our  lav 

'*  any  man  known  tc.  v«,u,  \vho,  upc^n 

'*  a  throne,  will   l.c  content  with  this 

*'  equitable  though  limited  authority?" 

— "   There    is   a"  man,"    laid   ] 

"  whom   I  owe  whatever  m«iit  I  poC- 

<f   fefs,   whofe  wiicloi  .;.;en  by 

*'  my    lips,    and    whole    ccnvcrfatioi) 

"  fuggefted  every  Riitimttt  which  you 

tl  have  approved."     While  I  -. 

'  fpcaking,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  af- 

*  fembly  were   turned   upon   Mrntor, 
'  whom  I  took  by  the  hand,  and  pre- 

*  fentcd  to  them;    at  the  fame  time,   I 
1  related  the  protection  which  he  had 
'  afforded  to  my  infancy,   the  dangers 
'  from  which  he  had  delivcru!  me,  and 

*  the  calamities  that  fell  upon  me  u  h  ja 
'  I  rejected  his  counfel.     Mentor  had, 

*  till  now,  ftood  unnoticed  among  the 

*  crowd;    fer  his  habit  was  plain  and 

*  negligent,  his  countenance  was  mo- 

*  dell,   he  fpake  little,  and  had  an  air 

*  ofcoldnels  and   refer ve:   but  as  loon 

*  as  he  became  the  obj,  61  of  attcinion, 

*  a  dignity  and  hVmnefs,  not  to  be  dc- 
'   fcribed,  were  difcovered  in  hiscoun- 
1  tenance;    it  was   remarked,   that   his 

*  eyes  were  peculiarly  piercim;. 

*  every    motion    expreffed    u-ncommon 

*  vigour  and  activity.    Some  queAioiis 

*  were  immediately  prcpcfai;   his  an- 

*  fwers  excited   univfifal   :,ilinii  ation; 
'  and    the   kingdom  was  immed. 

'  ofl'ered  him  :  the  kingdom,  however, 
4  he  refufed  without  the  ieai^  emotion; 

*  and  faid,  that  he  preferred  the  fweeu 
'  of  a  private  life  to  the  fplendor  of 
1  royalty;  that   the    beft  princes  were 
'  almofl  necfflarily  unhappy,   bccaufe 

*  th«-:y   \VCP  Me   to  effect  the 
'  good  which  they  deligned;  and  were 

*  often  betrayed,  by  the  cij'cumvention 

*  of  fycophants,  to  the  perpi  ti;inoi>  of 
c  evils  which  they  intended  to  pievent. 
"  If  Servitude,"  continued  he,  "  is  a 
«'   ftate  of  wretchednefs,  there  can   be 
*'   no  happinefs  in  royalty;  for  royalty 
"  is    nothing  more  than   fervitudc  in 
"  difguife:  a  kir>g  is  always  dependent 
"  upon  thofeby  whom  he  muft  enforce 
"  his  commands.     Happy  are  thofe  to 
"  whom  the  toil  of  government  is  not 
"  a  duty;  a  duty  which  implies  the  fa- 
"   crifice  of  private   liberty  to  publick 
"  advantage,    which  our  country  only 
«  can  claim,  and   which  thofe  alone 

«  wha 
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«r  who  are  inverted  with  fupreme  au- 
*«  thority  can  owe?" 

<  The  Cretans  were  at  firft  ftruck 

*  filent    with    altonifhment;    but,    at 
«  length,  theynfked  Mentor  what  per. 

*  fon    he  would  advife  them  to  chufe. 
*'  I  would  advife  you,"   faid  Mentor, 
<c~  to  chufe  a  man  who  well  knows  the 
*'  people  he  is  to  govern;  and  who  is 
f<  alfo  fufticiently  acquainted  with  go- 
**  vernment  to  fear  it  as  a  ftate  of  dif- 
*'  ficulty  and  danger:    he  that  defires 
*'  royalty  does  not  know  the  duties 
"  which  royalty  requires;  and  by  him 
ff  who  does   not  know  them  they  can 
"  never  be  fulfilled;  fuch   a  man  de- 
"  fires  regal  authority  only  to  gratify 
"  himfelf;   but  regal  authority  mould 
*'  be  entrufted   with    him    only    who 
*'  would  not  accept  it  but  for  the  love 
<f  of  others/' 

'  The  whole  aftembly,  ftill  wonder- 
ing to  fee  two  ftrangers  refufe  a  king- 
dom, which  fo  many  others  had  fought, 
began  to  enquire  with  whom  they 
had  come  to  Crete;  and  Nauficrates, 
who  had  conducted  us  from  the  port 
to  the  circus,  immediately  pointed  to 
Hazael,  with  whom  Mentor  and  my- 
felf  had  failed  from  the  Ifland  of 
Cyprus:  but  their  wonder,  however 
great,  became  ftill  greater,  when  they 
underftood  that  he,  who  had  juft.  re- 
fufed  to  be  the  fovereign  of  Crete, 
had  been  lately  the  (lave  of  Hazael; 
that  Hazael,  ftruck  with  the  wifdom 
and  virtue  of  his  (lave,  now  confl- 
dered  him  as  his  monitor  and  his 
friend;  and  had  been  urged,  merely 
by  his  defire  of  knowledge,  to  travel 
from  Damafcus  in  Syria  to  Crete, 
that  he  might  acquaint  himfelf  with 
the  laws  of  Minos. 
'  -The  fages  then  addreffed  them- 
felves  to  Hazael — "  We  do  not  d  ve," 
faid  they,  "  to  offer  to  Haziel  the 

*  crown   which  has  been  refufed  by 

*  Mentor,  becaufe  we  believe  the  fen- 
*c  timents  of  both  to  be  the.iame-.   you 
"  defpife  mankind  too  much  to  rule 
ff  them;    nor  is  there   any   thing  in 
"  wealth   or  in  power  that,    to   you, 
"  would  compenfatethe  toils  of  govern- 
"  ment."     Hazael  replied — "  Think 
"  not,  O  Cretans  !  that  I  defpife  man- 
"  kind,  or  that  I  am  infenfible  to  the 
"  glory  that  rewards  the   labour    by 
*'  which   they  are   rendered    virtuous 
**  and  happy j  but  this  labour,  how. 


"  ever  glorious,  is  attended  with  pain 
"  and  danger;  and  the  external  glitter 
*'  of  regal  pomp  captivates  only  the 
"  foolim  and  the  vain.  Life  is  fhort, 
'*  and  greatnefs  rather  irritates  than 
"  gratifies  defire:  it  is  one  of  thofede- 
*'  ceitful  acquifitions  which  I  am  coma 
"  fo  far,  not  to  obtain,  but  to  defpife. 
"  Farewel !  I  have  no  wifti  but  to  re- 
"  turn  once  more  to  retirement  and 
"  tranquillity,  where  my  foul  may 
"  feaft  on  knowledge  with  divine  re- 
*'  fleclion,  and  where  that  hope  of  im* 
ft  mortality  which  is  derived  from  vir- 
tl  tue  may  afford  me  comfort  under  the 
"  infirmities  of  old  age;  or,  if  I  have 
'*  a  wifh  befides  this,  it  is  never  to  be 
"  feparated  from  the  two  perfons  who 
"  now  ftand  before  you.1' 

*  The  Cretans  then  cried  out  to 
«  Mentor—"  l^ell  us,  O  wifeft  and 
<l  greateft  of  mortals!  tell  us  who  fhall 
"  be  our  king!  We  will  not  fuffer  thee 
«'  to  depart  till  thou  haft  directed  this 
"  important  choice."  Mentor  imme- 
'  diately  anfwered — "  As  I  flood  a- 
*'  mong  the  crowd  of  fpeclators,  whom 
t(  the  fports  had  drawn  together,  I  per- 
te  cejved  a  man  who,  in  the  midit  of 
"  all  that  tumult  and  impatience,  ap- 
"  _peared  recollecled  and  fedate;  he  was 
"  ftill  vigorous,  though  advanced  in 
"  years;  and,  upon  enquiring  who  he 
"  was,  I  foon  learned  that  his  name 
if  was  Ariftodemus.  I  afterwards 
ft  heard  fome  that  ftood  near  tell  iiim, 
ft  that  his  two  fons  were  among  the 
"  candidates;  but  he  exprefled  no  fa- 
"  tisfaclion  at  the  news:  he  faid, 
"  that  he  loved  one  of  them  too  well 
"  to  wifh  him  involved  in  the  dangers 
"  of  royalty;  and  that  he  had  too  great 
"  a  regard  for  his  country  to  wi(h  it 
to  be  governed  by  the  other.  I  im- 
mediately conceived,  that  theold  man 
loved  one  of  his  ions,  who  had  vir- 
tue, with  a  rational  afteclion;  and 
that  he  was  too  wile  to  indulge  the 
"  other  in  vicious  irregularities.  My 
"  curiofity  being  now  greatly  increai- 
"  ed,  I  enquired  more  particularly  into 
"  the  circumftances  of  his  life;  and  one 
"  of  the  citizens  gave  me  this  account: 
"  Ariltodemus,"  fcid  he,  "  bore  arms 
"  in  the  fervice  of  his  country  many 
*'  y«ars,  anu  is  almult  covered  with 
"  fears;  but  his  abhorrence  uf  infin- 
<(  cerity  and  flattery  rendered  him  dif^ 
ft  agreeable  to  Idomeneus,  who  there-. 
1  "  fore 
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«{  fore  left  him  at  Crete  when  he  went 
"  to  the  fiege  of  Troy;  and,  indeed, 
*'  he  was  kept  in  perpetual  anxiety  by 
*'  a  man  who  gave  him  fuch  counfcl  as 
"  he  could  not  but  approve,  yet  want- 
*'  ed  refolution  to  follow:  he  was,  be- 
*'  fides,  jealous  of  the  glory  which  he 
**  knew  Ariftodemus  would  foon  ac- 
"  quire.  The  king,  therefore,  forget- 
ft  ting  the  fervices  of  his  foldier,  left 
«'  hhn  here  expofed  to  the  diftrefles  of 
«  poverty,  and  to  the  fcorn  of  the  bru- 
«*  tal  and  the  fordid,  who  confider  no- 
"  thing  as  merit  but  riches.     With 
"  poverty,  however,  Ariftodemus  was 
"  contented,  and  lived  chearfully  in  a 
«'  remote  corner  of  the  ifland,  where 
e<  he  cultivated  a  few  acres  of  ground 
"  with  his  own  hands.     In  this  em- 
"  ployment  he  was  afiifted  by  one  of 
"  his'fons,  whom  he  loved  with  great 
"  tendernefs;  and  labour  and  frugality 
•*  foon  made  them  happy  in  the  pof- 
«*  feffion  of  whatever  is  necefiary  to  a 
*'  life  of  rural  fimplicity,  and  fome- 
**  thing  more.  The  old  man,  who  was 
"  not  lefs  a  philofopher  than  a  hero,  di- 
•*  ftributed  this  furylus  among  the  de- 
•«  crepid  and  the  lick;  the  youth  hefti- 
**  mulcted  to  induftry;  he  exhorted  the 
**  refractory,  and  inftructed  the  igno- 
"  rant;  he  was  the  arbitrator  of  every 
"  difpute,  and  the  father  of  every  fami- 
"  ly:  in  his  own  he  confiders  no  cir- 
««  cumftance   as  unfortunate  but  the 
«'  baddifpofitionof  his  fecond  fon,  up- 
"  on  whom  all  admonition  has  been 
"  loft.     The  father,  after  having  long 
tf  endured  his  irregularities,  in  hopes 
«'  that  fome  means  would  be  found  to 
"  correct  them,  has  at  length  expelled 
<c  him  from  his  family ;  and  the  fon  has 
*<  fmce  given  himfelf  up  to  the  groflcft 
"  fenfuality;  and,  in  the  folly  of  his 
*'  ambition,  is  become  a  candidate  for 
'<  the  kingdom/' 

«'  Such,  O  Cretans!  is  the  account 
"  that  was  given  me  of  Ariftodemus; 
"  whether  it  is  true  or  falfe,  is  beft 
4t  known  to  you.  But,  if  this  man  is 
"  indeed  fuch  as  he  has  been  reprefent- 
<«  ed,  why  havepublickexerciies  been 
*'  appointed,  and  why  have  fo  many 
"  ftrangers  been  brought  together? 
"  You  have,  in  the  midltof  you,  a  man 
«'  whom  you  well  know,  aud  by  whom 
««  you  are  well  known ;  a  man  to  whom 
<«  all  the  arts  of  war  are  familiar,  and 
«  whole  courage  has  fuftauicd  him,  n«t 


"  only  againft  the  fpear  and  the 
'*  but  the  formidable  allaults  of  pover- 
"  ty;  who  has  defpiled  the. riches  that 
"  are  acquired  by  flattery,  who  has 
"  preferred  labour  to  idlenefs,  and 
"  knows  the  advantages  which  are  de- 
"  rived  to  the  publick  from  agiicul- 
"  ture;  who  is  an  enemy  to  parade  and 
"  pomp,  and  whofc  pafliorvs  are  under 
"  the  controul  of  reafon;  for  even  the 
"  parental  affection,  which  in  others  is 
"  fo  often  a  blind  inftinct,  acts  in  him 
ft  as  a  rational  and  a  moral  principle; 
"  fmce,  of  two  fons,  he  cherifhes  one 
"  for  his  virtue,  and  renounces  the 
<c  other  for  his  vices:  a  man  who,  to 
"'  exprefsall  his  virtues  at  once,  is  al- 
"  ready  the  father  of  the  people.  In 
"  this  man,  therefore,  O  Cretans!  if, 
**  indeed,  you  defire  to  be  governed  by 
"  the  laws  of  Minos,  behold  your 
"  king!" 

•  The  multitude  immediately  cried 

*  out,  with    one  voice  — "  Ariftode- 
"  mus   is,    indeed,    fuch   as    he    has 
"  been   reprefented;    Ariftodemus    is 
"  worthy  to  be  our  king!"  The  fathers 
«  of  the  council  then  ordered  that  he 

*  mould  be  brought  before  them;  and 
'  he  was  immediately  fought  amon^ 
'  the  crowd,  where  he  was  mixed  with 
'  the  loweft  of  the  people.     When  he 
'  was  brought  before  the  aflembly,  he 
'  appeared  to  be  perftclly  calm  and  uo- 
'  concerned;  and  when  he  was  told  that 

*  the  people  had  determined  to  make 

*  him  king,  he  anfwered,  that  he  would 

*  not  accept  of  the  office  but  upon  three 
'  conditions:  "  Firft,"  fays  he,  "The 
u  throne  (hall  be  declared  vacant  nt  the 
"  endof  two  years,  if  within  that  time  I 
"  donbt render  you  better  than  you  are; 
"  or  if  you  (hall  refift  the  execution  of 
"  the  laws.     Secondly,  I  will  be  ftiil 
**  at  liberty  to  live  in  a  fimple  and  fru- 
"  gal  manner.  Thirdly,  My  fons  (hall 
"  not  rank  above  their  fellow  citizens; 
«*  and,  after  my  death,  (hall  be  treated, 
"  without    diftinction,    according    to 
"  their  merit." 

«  At  thefe  words  the  air  was  filled 

*  with  acclamations  of  joy;  the  diadem 
'  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  Arifto- 
'  demut  by  the  chief  of  the  hoary  guar- 
'  dians  of  the  law;  and  (acririces  were 

*  offered  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  fupe- 
'  rior  deities.     Ariftodemus  made  us 
'  prefents,    not  with    an   oftentatious 
1  magnificence,  but  a  noble  fimplicity. 

•  He 
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f  He  e;ave  to  Hazael  a  copy  of  the  laws 

*  of  Minos,   written  by  the  legiflator 

*  himfelf;  and  a  collection  of  trails, 
«  which  contained  the  compleat  hiftory 
'  of  Crete  from  the  timeof  Saturn  and 

*  the  golden  age:  he  fenton  board  his 
«  .veflel  every  kind  of  fruit  that  flou- 
«  rifties  in  Crete,  and  is  unknown  in 

<  Syria;  and  offered  him  whatever  he 
'  fhouldneed. 

«  As  we  were  now  impatient  to  de- 

*  part,  he  caufed  a  veflel  to  be  imme- 
e  diately  fitted  out  for  us:  he  manned  it 

*  with  a  great  number  of  able  rowers, 

<  and  a  detachment  of  his  beft  troops; 

*  and  he  put  on  board  feveral  changes 

*  of  apparel,  and  great  plenty  of  pro- 
'  vifion.     As  foon  as  the  veflel  was 
'  ready  to  fail,  the  wind  became  fair 
«  for  Ithaca;  but  as  Hazael  was  bound 

*  on  a  contrary  courfe,  it  compelled 
«  him  to  continue  at  Crete.     He  took 
'  leave  of  us  with  great  tendernefsj 

*  and  embraced  us   as  friends,  with 

*  whom  he  was  about  to  part  for  life. 
<«  The  gods,"  faidhe,  "are  juft;  and 
"  they  know  that  the  facred  bond  of 
"  our  friend fhip  is  virtue;  and  tbere- 
•*  fore  they  will  one  day  reftore  us  to 
**  each  other;  and  thofe  happy  fields, 
"  in  which  the  juft  are  faid  to  enjoy 
*'  everlafting  reft,  ftiall  fee  our  fpirits 
"  reunited  to  part  no  more.     O!  that 
"  my  aflies  alfo  might  be  mixed  with 
"  yours!"  Here  his  words  became  in- 
'  articulate,  and  he  burft  into  tears; 

*  our  eyes  overflowed  with  equal  ten- 

*  dernefs  and  grief. 

*  Our  parting  with  Ariftodemus  was 

*  fcarce  lefs  affectionate.     **  As  you 
*'  have  made  me  a  king,"  faid  he,  "  re- 
"  member  the  dangers  to  which  you 
"  have  expofed  me!    and  requeft  the 
*'  gods  to  irradiate  my  mind  with  wif- 
ts  dom  from  above,  and  give  me  power 
"  over  myfelf,   in    proportion   to  my 
"  authority  over   others.     May  they 
<c  conduct  you  in  fafety  to  your  coun- 
"  try,  abafe  the  infolence  of  your  ene- 
"  mies,  and  give  you  the  joy  to  behold 
"  Ulyfles   again   upon  the   throne  of 
<c  Ithaca,  fupremely  happy  in  the  pof- 
"  fefliou  of  Penelope  and  Peace.— To 
"  thee,  Telemachus,  I  have  given  a 
"  good  veflel,  well  manned  wiih  mari- 
"  ners  and  foldiers,  who  may  aflift  thee 
"  againft  the  perfecutors  of  thy  mo- 
"  ther. — For  thee,  Mentor,  thy  wif- 
."  dom  is  fufficient:  poflfefling  this,  thou 


"  haft  need  of  nothing;  all  that  I  can 
"  give  would  be  fuperfluous;  and  all 
"  that  I  can  wifh  is  precluded. — Go, 
"  both  of  you,  in  peace;  and  may  you 
"  long  be  the  felicity  of  each  other ! 
"  Remember  Ariftodemus;  and  if 
c«  Ithaca  fliould  need  the  affiftance  of 
"  Crete,  depend  upon  my  friendmip  to 
«•  the  laft.  hour  of  my  life."  He  then 
'  embraced  us ;  and  we  could  not 
'  thank  him  without  tears. 

'  The  wind,  which  now  fwelled  our 
T  fails,  promifed  us  a  happy  voyage. 
«  Mount  Ida  already  appeared  but  like  a 

*  hillock,  the  fhores  of  Crete  in  a  fhort 
'  time  totally  difappeared,  and  the  coaft 
'  of  Peloponnefus  feemed  to  advance 
«  into  the  fea  to  meet  us.  But  a  tempeft 
'  fuddenly  obfcured  the  fky,  and  irri- 
«  tated  the  billows  of  the  deep;  Night 
'  rumed  upon  us  unawares,  and  Death 

*  prefented  himfelf  in  all  his  terrors. 

<  It  was  thy  awful  trident,  O  Neptune! 
'  that  agitated  the  ocean  to  it's  remot- 

*  eft  mores.     Venus,   to  revenge  the 
'  contempt  with  which  we  had  treated 

*  her,  even  in  her  temple  at  Cythera, 

<  hafted   to  the  father  of  the   floods, 

*  whom  me  addrefled  with  a  voice  brok- 
'  en  by  grief,  and  her  eyes  fwimming 
'  in  tears:  thus,  at  leaft,  I  have  been 
'  informed    by   Mentor,  who   is  ac- 
'  quainted  with  celeftial  things:  "  Wilt 
"  thou  fuffer,"  faid  (he,  **  thefe  im- 
<c  pious  men  to  deride  my  power,  and 
"  efcape   unpunimed?  JM[y  power  has 
"  been  confefled  by  the  gods  them- 
ft  felves;  and  yet  all  who  acknowledge 
"  it  in  my  favourite  ifland,  thefe  pre- 
"  fumptuous   mortals  have   dared  to 
"  condemn:    they  pride  themfelves  in 
"  a  frigid  wifdom,  which  was  never 
"  wanned  by  the  rays  of  beauty;  and 
"  they  defpife,  as  folly,  the  delights  of 
"  love.     Haft  thou  forgot  that  I  was 
ft  born  in  thy  dominions?   Wherefore 
"  doft  thou  delay  to  overwhelm  the 
*'  wretches  whom  I  abhor?" 

'  Neptune  immediately  fwelled  the 

*  waves  into  mountains,  that  reached 
'  the  fkies;  and  Venus,  fmiiing  upon 

*  the  ftorm,  believed  our  (hipwreck  ta 
'  be  inevitable.  Our  pilot  cried  out,  in 
'  confufion  and  defpair,  that  he  could 
'  no  longer  withftand  the  fury  of  the 
'  winds,  which  drove  us  upon  the  rocks 
'  with   irrefiftible  riolence;   our  maft 
«  was  broken  by  a  fudden  guftj  and, 
1  the  moment  after  we  heard  the  points 

I*  <o* 
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of  the  rocks  that  were  under  water, 

tear  upon  the  bottom  of  our  veflel: 

the  water  flowed  in  on  every  fide,  (he 

\*eflel  funk,  and  the  mariners  lent  up 

a  cry  of  diftrefs  to  Heaven.    I  ran  to 

Mentor}    and,    throwing  my    arms 

round  him-—"  Death,"  faid"  I,  "  is 

*'  now   indeed  upon  us;  let  us  meet 

"  him    with    intrepidity.     The  gods 

*g  have   delivered    us  from    fo    many 

*'  dangers,  only  that  we  may  perifh  in 

'<  this:  let  us  die  then,  my  dear  Men- 

•'  tor;  it  is   fome   coniblation    to   me 

**  that  I  die  with  you;  and  it  would  be 

'*  hopelefs  labour  to  difpute  life  with 

"  the    ftorm.""     Mentor    anfwered — 

"  True  courage  never  fits  clown  inac- 

*'  tive  in  defpair:  it  is  not  enough  to 

44  expeft  death  with  tranquillity;  we 

"  ought,  without  dreading  the  event, 

"  to  continue  our  utmoft  efforts  againft 

tl  it.     Let  us  lay  hold  on  fome  frag- 

«'  ment  of  the  veffel;  and,  while  this 

"  affrighted   and    confufecf  multitude 

«c  deplore  the  lofs  of  life,  without  at- 

"  tempting  to  preferve  it,  let  us  try  at 

<c  leaft  to  preferve  cur  own."     While 

*  he  was  yet  fpeaking,  he  fnatched  up 

*  an  axe,  and  divided  the  fplinter  that 
'  ftill  held  the  broken  matt  together, 
4  which,  falling  crofs  the  veflel,  had 
'  laid  it  on  one  fide.     The  top  of  the 
'  maO:  already  lay  in  the  water;  and 
4  Mentor,  now  pu filing  off  the  other 
'  end,  leaped  upon   it  himfelf  in  the 

*  midft  of  the  waves;  and,  calling  me 
4  by  my  name,  encouraged  me  to  fol- 
'  low  him.  As  a  mighty  oak,  when  the 
«  winds  combine  againfl  it,  ftands  firm 
4  on  it's  root,  and  it's  leaves  only  a.e 

*  /haken  bythetcmpeft;  foMentor,who 
4  was  not  only  fearlefs,  but  ferene,  ap- 

*  peared  fuperior  to  the  power  of  the 
'  windsand  waves.  I  followed  his  ex  - 

*  ample;  and  the  force  of  his  example 
4  who  could  have  refifted?  We  (leered 
4  ourfelves  upomhe  floating  maft,which 

*  wa:  more  than  fufficient  to  fuftain  us 

*  both;  and    therefore   rendered   us   a 
'  moll  important  fervice:  for  if  we  had 
'   been  obliged  to  fwim  merely  by  our 

*  O'vn  efforts,  our  ftrength  muft  have 
<  been  foon  cxhaufted.  Themaft,  how- 

*  ever,   on  which  we  fat,  was   often 

*  overturned  by  the  tempeft,   notwith- 
'  (landing  it's  bulk;  fo  that  we  were 
4  as  often  plunged    under   the  water, 

*  which  rufhed  in  at  our  mouths,  ears, 
4  and  noftnls  j  and  it  was  not  without 


'  the  utmoft  labour,  and  difficulty  that 

*  we  recovered  our  feats.   Sometimes  a 

*  wave,  that  was  fwelled  into  a  moun- 
'  tain,    rolled    over  us;  and    we  then 
'  kept  our  hold  with  all  our  might,  kit 
'  the  mad,  which  was  orr  only  hopr, 
'  mould  be  driven  from  under  us   in 
4  the  fliock. 

'  While  we  were  in  this  dreadful  fi- 
'  tuation,  Mentor,  who  pofTifTcd  the 
4  fame  tranquillity  on  the  fragment  of 
4  a  wreck  that  he  does  now  on  that 
4  bank  of  turf,  addreffed  me  in  thefe 
4  words:  "  Canfl  thou  believe,  Tele- 
"  machus,  thnt  the  winds  and  waves 
"  are  the  arbiters  of  life  and  death? 
"  Can  they  caufethee  to  perifh,  other- 
"  wile  than  as  they  fulfil  the  command 
"  of  Heaven?  Every  event  is  deter- 
"  mined  by  the  gods;  let  the  gods 
"  therefore,  and  not  the  fea,  be  the 
"  object  of  thy  fear.  Wert  thou  al- 
"  ready  at  the  bottom  of  this  abyfs, 
"  the  hand  of  Jove  could  draw  thee 
<(  forth;  or  ftiouldft  thou  be  exalted  to 
"  the  fummit  of  Olympus,  and  behold 
<f  the  ftars  rolling  under  thy  feet,  the 
"  hand  of  Jove  could  again  plunge 
"  thce  to  the  centre,  or  call  thcc'head- 
"  long  into  hell."  I  heard  and  admir- 
«  ed  this  difcourfVj  but,  though  it  gave 
'  me  fome  comfort,  my  mind  was  too 
'  much  deprcfled  and  confufed  to  re- 
'  ply.  He  law  me  not,  nor  could  I  fee 

*  him.     We  pa  (fed  the  whole   night, 
'  mivei  ing  with  cold;  in  a  (late  between 
'  life   and    death;  driving   before    the 
'  florm,    and    not  knowing  on    what 
'  fliore  we  Jhould  be  call.     At  length, 
'  however,  the  impetuofity  of  the  wind 
4  began  to  abate;  and  the  fea  refembled 
'  a  perfon  whofe  anger,  after  having 
'  been  long  indulged   in  tumult  arid 

*  outrage,  is  exhaulted  by  it's  own  ve- 
4  hemence,  and  fubfides  in  murmurs  of 

*  difcontent.     The  noife  of  the  furge 
'  gradually  died  away;  and  the  waves 

*  were  not' higher  than  the  ridges  that 

*  are  left  by  the  plough. 

*  And  now  Aurora  threw  open  the 
'  gates  of  Heaven  to  the  fun,  and  cheer- 
4  ed  us  with  the  promife  of  a  better 
'  day;  the  eaft  glowed,  as  if  on  fire; 
4  and  the  ftars,  which  had  been  fo  long 

*  hidden,  juft  appeared,  and  fled  at  the 

*  approach  of  Phoebus.     We  now  de- 
4  fcried  land  at  a  diftancej  the  bree2ea 

*  wafted  us  towards  it;  and  hope  re- 

*  vived  in  my  .bo fora:  but  we  looked 

4  round 
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round  in  vain  for  our  companions, 
who  probably  refigned  themfelVes  to 
the  tempeft  in  defpair,  and  funk  with 
the  vcffel.  As  we  approached  near- 
er to  the  flioi  e,  the  fea  drove  us  upon 
the  rocks j  againll  which  we  fhould 
have  been  dafhed  in  pieces,  but  that 
-we  received  the  fhock  againft  the  end 
of  the  mart,  which  Mentor  rendered 
as  ferviceable  upon  this  occafion  as 
the  beft  rudder  could  have  been  in  the 


hands  of  the  moftfkilful  pilot.  Thus, 
having  pafTed  the  rocks  in  fafety,  we 
found  the  reft  of  the  coaft  rife  from 
the  fea  with  a  fraooth  and  eafy  afcentj 
and  floating  at  eafe  upon  a  gentle 
tide,  we  foon  reached  the  finds  with 
our  feet.  There  we  were  difcovered 
by  the  goddefs  who  inhabits  this 
happy  iflandj  and  there  fhe  vouth- 
fafed  to  take  us  into  her  protec- 
tion.' 
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elemachus  had  con- 
eluded  the  relation  of  his 
W    <T    adventures,  the   nymphs, 
\  whofe  eyes  had  till   then 
Sfc-'     been  immoveably  fixed  up- 
on  him,    looked   at  each 
other  with  a  mixture  of  ailonifhment  and 
delight.     '  What  men,'  laid  they,  *  are 
theie !  In  the  fortunes  of  whom  elfe 
would  the  gods  have  taken  part  ?  and 
of  whom   elfe  could   fuch   wonders 
have  been  related?  UlylFes  is  already 
furpalTed  in    eloquence,   in   wifdom, 
and  in  courage,   by  his  fon.     What 
an  afpec~U  what  manly  beauty!  what 
amixtureof  dignity  and  complacence, 
of  finnnefi  and  modefty!  If  he  was 
not  known  to  be  born  of  a  mortal,  he 
might  eafily  be  miftaken  for  a  god, 
for  Bacchus,  for  Mercury,   or,  per- 
hnps,  even  for  Apollo  himfelf !   But 
who  is  this  Mentor?  His  firft  appear- 
ance is  that  of  a  man  ob  feu  rely  born, 
and  of  a  mean  condition ;  but  when 
he  is  examined  with  attention,  fome- 
thinginexpreflible  is  discovered,  fome- 
ihing  that  is  more  than  mortal !' 
Calypfo    heard   thefe   exclamations 
with  a  confufion  which  fhe  could  not 
hidej   and    her   eyes    were   incelTantly 
glancing  from  Mentor  to  Telemachus, 
and  from  Telemachus  to  Mentor.     She 
was  often  about  to  requeft  a  repetition 
of  the   ftory  to  which  me  had  liftened 
with  fo  much  delight,  and  as  often  fup- 
prefled  her  defire.     At  length,  (he  role 


haftily  from  her  feat  j  and,  taking  Te- 
Jemachus  with  her,  retired  to  a  neigh- 
bouring grove  of  myrtle,  wheie  fhe  la- 
boured, with  all  her  art,  to  learn  from 
him  whether  Mentor  was  not  a  deity 
concealed  under  human  form.  It  was 
not,  however,  in  the  power  of  Tele- 
machus tofatisfy  her  curiofityj  for  Mi- 
nerva, who  accompanied  him  in  the 
likenefs  of  Mentor,  thought  him  too 
young  to  be  nulled  with  the  fecret,  and 
made  the  confidant  of  her  deftgns:  me 
was,  befides,  defirous  to  prove  him  in 
the  greateft  dangersj  and  no  fortitude 
would  have  been  necertary  to  fuftain  him 
againft  any  evil,  however  dreadful,  and 
however  near,  if  he  had  known  himfelf 
to  be  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
Minerva.  As  Telemachus,  therefore, 
miltook  his  divine  companion  for  Men- 
tor, all  the  artifices  of  Calypfo  to  dif- 
cover  what  (he  wifhed  to  know  were  in- 


In  the  mean  time,  the  nymphs  who 
had  been  left  with  Mentor  gathered 
round  him,  and  a  nut  fed  themlelves  by 
alking  him  queftions.  One  enquired 
the  particulars  of  his  journey  into  E- 
thiopiaj  another  dcfired  to  know  what 
he  had  feen  at  Damafcusj  and  a  third 
aflced  him  whether  he  had  known  U- 
lyrTes  before  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Merv- 
tor  anfwered  them  all  with  complacence 
and  affability;  and  though  he  ufed  no 
ftudied  ornaments  of  fpeech,  yet  his 
expreiTion  was  not  only  fignificant,  but 
graceful. 
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graceful.  The  return  of  Calypfo  foon 
j»ut  an  end  to  this  converfation :  her 
nymphs  then  began  to  gather  flowers, 
and  to  fing  for  ihe  amutement  of  Te- 
kmachus;  and  (he  took  Mentor  afide, 
that  (he  might,  if  poflible,  difcover  who 
he  was  from  his  own  difcourfe. 

The  words  of  Calypfo  were  wont  to 
ffeal  upon  the  heart,  as  fleep  fteals  upon 
the  eyes  of  the  weary,  with  a  fweet  and 
gentle,  though  irrefiftible,  influence : 
bur,  in  Mentor,  there  was  ibmething 
which  defeated  hereloquehce, and  eluded 
her  beauty^  fomethingasmuch  fuperior 
to  the  power  of  Calyplb,as  the  rock  that 
hides  it's  foundation  in  the  centre,  and 
it's  fummit  in  the  clouds,  is  fuperior 
to  the  wind  that  beats  againft  it.  He 
itood  immoveable  in  the  purpofes  of  his 
own  wifdorn,  and  fuffered  the  goddefs 
to  exert  all  her  arts  againft  him,  with 
the  utmoft  indifference  and  lecurity. 
Sometimes  he  would  let  her  deceive  her- 
felf  with  the  hope  of  having  embar- 
rafTed  him  by  herqueftions,  and  betrayed 
him  into  the  involuntary  difcovery  of 
bimfelf;  but,  juft  as  (he  thought  her 
curiofity  was  on  the  point  of  being  gra- 
tified, her  expectations  were  fuddenly 
diiappointed,  all  her  conjectures  were 
overthrown,  and,  by  fome  mort  and 
unexpected  anfwer,  me  was  again  over- 
whelmed in  perplexity  and  doubt. 

In  this  manner  Calypfo  paflfed  one 
day  after  another  j  fometime,s  endea- 
vouring to  gain  the  heart  of  Teie- 
machus  by  flattery,  and  fometimes  la- 
bouring to  alienate  him  from  Mentor, 
of  whom  me  no  longer  hoped  to  ob- 
tain the  intelligence  (he  defired.  She 
employed  the  moft  beautiful  of  her 
nymphs  to  enflame  the  breaft  of  the 
young  hero  with  defirej  and  me  was 
aflifted  in  her  deligns  againft  him  by  a 
deity  whofe  power  was  fuperior  to  her 
cwn. 

Venus  burned  with  refentment  againft 
Mentor  and  Telemachus,  for  having 
treated  the  wormip  which  fiie.  received 
at  Cyprus  with  dildain;  and  their  efcape 
from  the  tempeft,  which  had  been  raifed 
againft  them  by  Neptune,  filled  her 
breaft  with  indignation  and  grief:  (he 
therefore  complained  of  her  difappoint- 
ment  and  her  wrongs  to  Jupiter,  and 
from  his  fiiperior  power  fhe  hoped  more 
effectual  redrefs.  But  the  father  of  the 
gods  only  fmiled  at  her  complaint;  and, 
without  acquainting  her  that  Telema- 
<hus  had  been  preferred  by  Minerva  in 


the  likenefs  of  IvJentor,  he  left  her  at 
liberty  to  gratify  her  refentment  as  flic 
could.    The  goddefs  immediately  quit- 
ted Olympus;  and,  thoughtlefs  of  all 
the  rich  perfumes  that  wsre  rifing  from 
her  altars  at  Cyrhera,  Idalia,  and  Pa- 
phos,  mounted  her  chariot,  and  called 
her  fon :  the  grief  which  was  diffufed 
over  her  countenance  rather  increafed 
than  diminiflied  her  beauty,   and  flic 
addrefled  the  god  of  love  in  thefe  terms: 
Who,  my  fon,  mall  henceforth  burn 
incenfe  upon  our  altars,  if  thofe  who 
defpife  our  power  efcape  unpuniflied? 
The  wretches  who  have  thus  offended 
with  impunity  are  before  theej  make 
hafte,  therefore,  to   fecure   our  ho« 
nour,  and  let  thy  arrows  pierce  then* 
to  the  heart:  go  down  with  me  ta 
that  iftand,  and  I  will  fpeak  to  Ca- 
lypfo.'    The  goddefs  (hook  the  rem« 
as  (he  fpokej  and,  gliding  through  the 
air,  furrounded  by  a  cloud  which  the 
fun  had  tinged  with  a  golden  hue,  fhe 
prefented  herfelf  before  Calypfo,  who 
was  fitting^  penfive  and  alone  by  the  fide 
of  a  fountain,  at  fome  diftance  from 
her  grott. 

*  Unhappy  goddefs  P  faidlhe,  <  thou 

haft  already  been  defpifed  and  defert- 

ed  by  Ulyffes,  whom  the  ties,  not 

only  of  love,  but  of  gratitude,  fliould 

have  bound  to  thee;  and  the  fon,  yet 

more  obdurate  than  the  father,  is  now 

preparing  to  repeat  the  infult.     But 

Love  is  come  in  peribn  to  avenge 

thee:  I  will  leave  him  with  theq§  and 

he  (hall  remain  among  the  nymphs 

of  this  ifland,  as  Bacchus  did  once 

among  thofe  of  the  Ifland  of  Naxos, 

who  cheriftied  him   in  bis  infancy. 

Telemachus  will  regard  him,  not  as 

a   deity,   but  as  a  child  $  and,  not 

being  upon  his  guard  againft  him, 

will   be  foon  fenfible  of  his  power.* 

The  Queen   of  Beauty   then  turning 

from  Calypfo,  re-afcended  to  Olvmpus 

in  the  golden  cloud  from  which  me  had 

alighted  upon  the  earth,  and  left  behind 

her  a  train  of  celeftial  fragrance,  which, 

expanding:  by  degrees,   filled  all  the 

groves  of  Calypfo  with  perfume, 

Cupid  remained  in  the  arms  of  Ca- 
lypfo j  and,  though  (he  was  herfelf  a 
deity,  yet  (he  felt  his  fires  diffufed  in  her 
breaft.  It  happened  that  a  nymph, 
whofe  name  was  Eucjiaris,  was  now 
near  her,  and  Calypfo  put  the  boy  into 
her  arms.  This  was  a  prefent  relief  j 
but,  alas !  it  was  pur  chafed  too  dear* 
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The  hoy  teemed  at  firft  to  be  harmlefs, 
gentle,  lovely,  and  engaging  :  his  play- 
ful carefTes,  and  perpetual  finiles,  might 
well  have  perfuaded  all  about  him  that 
lie  was  born  only  to  delight  }  but  the 
moment  the  heart  is  opened  to  his  en- 
dearments, it  feels  that  they  have  a  ma- 
lignant power.  He  is.  beyond  concep- 
tion, deceitful  and  malicious;  his  ca- 
refTes  have  no  view  but  to  betray  ;  and 
his  fmileshavenocaufebut  themifchiefs 
that  he  has  perpetrated,  or  that  he  me- 
ditates. But,  with  all  his  power,  and 
all  his  fubtlety,  he  did  not  dare  to  ap- 
proach Mentor  :  in  Mentor  there  was 
a  feverity  of  virtue  that  intimidated  and 
kept  him  at  a  diltance  ;  he  knew  alfo, 
by  a  fecret  fcnfation,  that  this  infcrut- 
able  ftranger  couid  not  be  wounded  by 
his  arrows.  The  nymphs,  indeed,  were 
foon  fenfible  of  his  power  ;  but  the 
wound  which  they  could  not  cure,  they 
were  very  careful  to  conceal. 

In  the  mean  time,  Telemachus,  who 
faw  the  boy  playing  ibmetimes  with  one 
of  thefe  nymphs,  and  fometimes  with 
another,  was  furprized  at  his  fweetnefs 
and  beauty:  he  fometimes  prefTed  him 
to  his  bofom,  fometimes  fet  him  on  his 
knee,  and  frequently  took  him  in  his 
arms.  It  was  not  long  before  he  be- 
came fenfible  of  a  certain  difquietude, 
of  which  he  could  not  difcover  the  caufe; 
and  the  more  he  endeavoured  to  remove 
it  by  innocent  amufements,  the  more 
reftlefs  and  enervated  he  grew.  He  ob- 
ferved  to  Mentor,  that  the  nymphs  of 
Calypfo  were  very  different  from  the 
women  they  had  feen  in  the  Ifland  of 
Cyprus,  whofe  indecent  behaviour  ren- 
dered them  difgulting  in  fpite  of  their 
charms :  {  In  thefe  immortal  beauties,* 
fays  he,  '  there  is  an  innocence,  a  mo- 

*  defty,   a  fimplicity,  which  it  is  5m- 

*  poffible  not  to  admire  and  love.1  The 
youth  blufhed  as  he  fpoke,  though  he 
knew  not  why  ;  he  could  neither  for- 
bear fpeaking,  nor  go  on  with  his  dif- 
/courfe,  which  was  interrupted  and  in- 
coherent, always  obfcure,   and   fome- 
times quite  unintelligible.     «  O  Tele- 

*  machus,'  faid  Mentor,  '  the  dangers 
«  to  which  you  was  expofed  in  the  I  lie 

of  Cyprus  were  nothing  in  compari- 
fon  of  thofe  which  you  do  not  now  fu- 
fpecl.  As  vice,  when  it  is  undifguifed, 
never  fails  to  excite  honor,  we  are 
alarmed  at  the  wanton  who  has  thrown 
off  all  rcitraint ;  but  our  danger  is 
much  greater  when  the  appearance  of 


'  modefty  remains;  we  then   pcrfuacf* 
'  ourfelves,  that  virtue  only  has  excited 

*  our  love,  and  give  ourfclves  up  to  a 
'  deceitful  paflion,  of  which  beauty  is, 
'  indeed,  the  object;  and  which  we  ftl- 
'  dom  learn   to  diftruit   till  it  is  too 
'  ftrong  to  be  fubdued.  Fly,  therefore, 
c  my  dear  Telerm.chus,  from  the  ft-  fa- 
'  tal  beauties,  v/ho  appear  to  be  virtu- 
'  ous,  only  that  they  may  deceive  the 
'  confidence  they  raife;   fly  from  the 
'  dangers  to  which   you   are   here  ex- 

*  pofed  by  your  youth  :  but,  above  all, 

*  fly  from  thi.i  boy,  whom  you  do  nut 
'  dread,  only  becaufe  you  do  not  know 
'  him.     This  boy  is  Cupid,  whom  his 
'  mother  has  brought  into  this  iflar.d, 

*  to  punifh  us  for  treating  her  won'hip 

*  at  Cyprus  with  contempt:  he  has  al- 
'  ready  pierced  the  heart  of  Calypfo, 

*  who  is  enamoured  of  you;  hehasen- 
'  flamed  all  the  beauties  of  her  train  5 
'  and  his  fires  have  reached  even  thy 
'  breaft,  O  unhappy  youth  !  although 
'  thou  knoweft  it  not!'  Telemachus  of. 
ten  interrupted  Mentor,  during  this  ad- 
monition :  '  Why,'  faid  he,  '  fh;u!.t 

*  we  not  continue  in  this  ifland  ?  Ulyf- 
'  fes  is  no  longer  a  fojourner  upon  the 
'  earth;  he  has,  without  doubt,  been 
f  long  buried  in  the  deep:  and  Pene- 
'  lope,  after  waiting  in  vain,  not  only 

*  for  his  return,   but  for  mine,  mult 

*  have  yielded  to  the  importunities  of 

*  fome   fortunate   fuitor,    among    the 

*  number  that  furrounds  her;  efpecially 
'  as  it  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed  but  that 
'  her  father  Icarus  muft  have  exerted 
'  his  paternal  authority  to  oblige  her 
'  to  accept  another  huuband.  For  what, 

*  then,  can  I  return  to  Ithaca,  but  to 
'  fee  her  difgraced  by  a  new  alliance, 

*  and  be  witneft  to  the   violation  of 
'  that  truth  which  (he  plighted  to  my 
'  father?   And  if  Penelope  has  thus 

*  forgotten  Ulyfles,  it  cannot  be  thought 
<  that  he  is  remembered  by  the  people: 
'  neither,  indeed,  can  we  hope  to  get 

*  alive  into  the  ifland  j  for  her  fuitois 
«  will  certainly  have  placed,  at  every 
«  port,  a  band  of  ruffians,  fufficient  to 
«  cut  us  off  at  our  return.' — *  All  that 
'  you  have  faid,'  replied  Mentor,   *  U 
«  only  another  proof  that  you  are  un- 
'  dcr  the  influence  of  a  foolifhand  fatal 
'  paflion.    You  labour  with  great  iub- 
'  tlety  to  find  every  argument  than  can, 
1  favour  it,  and  to  avoid  all  thofe  by 

*  which  it  would  be  condemned  j  you 
«  aic  ingenious  only  to  deceive  yourlelf, 

1  anj 
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and    to    fecure    forbidden    pleafures  «  mifery,  without  hope ;  ftill  more  de- 
from  the  intrufion  of  remorte.    Have  «  plorable,  as  it  can  never  end  ?' 
you  forgot  thu  the  gods  ihemfelvcs  To  this  expostulation  Teiemachus  re- 
have  inttipofed  to  favour  your  return  ?  plied  only  by  fighs.    Sometimes  he  al- 
from  Sicily  fu 


YV'is  not  your  eicaj 
pernatuial  ?  were  not  the  misfortunes 
that  you  fuffered  in  Egypt  converted 
into  fudden  and  unexpected   prolpe- 
rity  ?  and  were  not  the  dangers  which 
threatened  you  at  Tyre  averted  by  an 
inviiible  hand  ?    Is   it   poffible  that, 
after  fo   many  miracles,  you  fliould 
Iti:!  doubt  to  what  end  you  have  been 
prefer  veil  ?  But  why  do  I  remonftrate! 
Of  the  good  fortune  which  was  de- 
figned  for  thce  thou  art  unworthy! 
As  for  myfelf,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
I  (hall  find  means  to  quit  this  ifland  ; 
and  if  here  thou  art  determiner}  to  (lay, 
here  am  I  determined  to  leave  thee. 
In  this  place   let  the  degenerate  fon 
of    the    great    Ulyfles    hide   himfelf 
among  women,  in  the  fhameful  ob- 
fcurity  of  voluptuoufnefs  and  flothj 
and  (loop,  even  in  fpite  of  Heaven,  to 
that  which  his  father  difdained.1 
This   reproach,    fo  forcible  and    fo 
keen,  pierced  Telemachus  to  the  heart : 
he  was  melted  with  tendernefs  and  grief} 
but  his  grief  was  mingled  with   (name, 
and  his  mame  with   fear.     He  dreaded 
the  refentaient  of  Mentor,  and  the  lofs 
of  that  companion   to  whofe  fagacity 
and  kindnefs  he  was  fo  much  indebted. 
But,  at  the  fame  time,  the  paffion  which 
had  juft  taken  pofleflion  of  his  breaft, 
and  to  which  he  was  himfelf  a  ftranger, 
made  him  (till  tenacious  of  his  purpofe. 
-'  What  !*  faid  he  to  Mentor,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  '  do  you  reckon  as  nothing 
that  immortality  which   I  may  now 
(hare  with  Caiypfc  ?' — '  I  hold  as  no- 
thing,' replied   Mentor,   '  ail  that  is 
contrary  to  the  di&atesof  virtue,  and 
to  the  commands  of  Heaven.    Virtue 
now  cxiis  you  back  to  your  country, 
to  Ulyfles,   and  to  Penelope;  Virtue 
forbids  you  to  give  up  your  heart  to 
an  unworthy  •-afllon;  and  the  gods, 
who  have  del    cred  you  from  fo  many 
dangers,  that  your  name  might  not  be 
lets   iliuftrious  than  that  or  Ulyfles, 
command    you    to   quit  this    ifland, 
where  only  the  tyranny  of  Love  could 
detain  you;  a  tyranny  which   to  re- 
fill is  to  lubdue,    and    which  there- 
fore it   is  intamous    to  luffer.     Im- 
mortality! alas,  what  is  immortality 
without  liberty,  without  virtue,  and 
without  honour?  Is  it  not  a  ftate  of 


moit  wifhed   that  Mentor  would   force 
him  from  the  ifland  in  fpite  of  himfelf} 
fometimes  he  was  impatient  to  be  left 
behind,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to 
gratify  his  wifhes,    without  fearing  to 
be   reproached    for  his   vseaknefs.     A 
thoufand   different  wi flies    and    defires 
maintained  a  perpetuaj  conflict  in  his 
bread,  and  v/ere  predominant  by  turns; 
his   mind,  therefore,  was  in  a  ftate  of 
tumult   and  fluctuation,    like  the    fca 
when  it  is  at  once  urged  by  different 
winds   of  equal  force.     Sometimes  he 
threw  himfelf  on  the  ground  near  the 
fea,  and  remained  a  long  time  extended 
motionlefs  on  the  beach}  fometimes  he 
hid  himfelf  in  the  gloomy  recedes  of  a 
wood,    where  he  wept  in   fecret,    and 
uttered  loud  and  paffionate  complaints. 
His  body  was  emaciated,  and  his  eyes 
were  grown  hollow  and  eager  j  he  was 
pale  and  dejecled,  and  in  every  refpeft 
fo  much  altered  as  fcarcely  to  be  known : 
his  beauty,    fprightlinefs,  and  vigour, 
had  forfaken  him;    all  the   grace  and 
dignity  of  his   deportment   were   lott} 
and   life  itfelf  fuffered  by  a'fwift  but 
filent  decay.     As  a  flower  that  blows 
in  the  morning  fills  the   air  with  fra- 
grance, and  then  gradually  fades  at  the 
approach  of  night,  lofes  the  vivid  bright, 
nefsof  it's  colours,  droops,  withers,  and 
at  length  falls  with  it's  own  weight}  fo 
the  fonof  Ulyfles  was  finking  inienflbly 
into  the  grave. 

Mentor,  perceiving  that  all  his  vir- 
tue and  refolution  were  i  rrefi  it  ibly  borne 
down  by  the  violence  of  his  paffion,  had 
recourfe  to  an  artifice,  which  he  hoped 
might  preferve  him  from  it's  moft  per- 
nicious effects.  He  had  remarked  that 
Calypfo  wasenamoured  of  Telemachus, 
and  Telemachus  of  Euchaiis:  for  as 
Cupid  is  always  bufy  to  give  pain  under 
the  appearance  of  pica  Cure,  it  feldom 
happens,  that  by  thoie  whom  we. love 
we  are  beloved  again:  he  therefore  re- 
folved  to  make  Calypfo  jealous;  and  it 
having  been  agreed  between  EiKharis 
and  Telemachus  that  they  would  go 
out  together  a-hunting,  Mentor  took 
that  opportunity  to  alarm  her.  *  I  have 
'  obferved,'  faid  he,  '  thai  Telemacluvs 

*  has  of   late  been   more  fond  of   the 
'•  chace  than  I  ever  knew  him  before} 

*  he  feems  r.ow  to  take  plealure  in  no- 
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«  thing  elfe;  and  is  in  love  only  with 

*  mountains  ami  forefts.     Is  the  chace 
'  alfo  thy   favourite  pleafure,   O  god- 
'   defs?  and  has  he  caught  this  ardour 
'  from  thee  ?'  C.^vpfo  was  fo  (tuna:  by 
this  queltion,  that  flie  could  neithn  Mif- 
fembleher  emotion,  nor  hide  the  caufe. 

*  This  Telemachus,'  faid  (he,  '  whole 
'  heroick  virtue  defpifed  the  plealures 
'  that  were  offered  him  in   the  IMe  of 

*  Cyprus,  has  not  been  able  to  with- 
'  ftand  the  charms  of  one  of  myn-mphs, 
'  who  is  not  remarkable  for    i  eauty. 
'  How  did  he  dare  to  boaft  of  having  at- 

*  chieved  fo  many  wonders!  a  wretch, 
'  whom    luxury    has    rendered    fordid 
'  and    effeminate,    and   who   feems  to 

*  have  been  intended  by  Nature  for  a 
'  life  of  indolence  and  obfcurity  <mong 
'  women!'  Mentor  obferved, with  plea- 
fure,  that   Calypib  fufFered   great  an- 
guifh  from  herjealoufy;  and  therefore 
laid  nothing  more  to  inflame  it  at  that 
time,  left  fhe  mould  fufpecl  his  del'.gn : 
but  he  afTumed  a  look  that  exprefled  de- 
je&ion  and  concern.     Tliegoddels  dif- 
covered,  without  referve,  her  uneaGnefs 
at  all  that  me  law,  and  incefianrly  en- 
tertained  him    with    new  complaints. 
The  hunting-match,  to  which  Mentor 
had  called  her  attention,  exafperatfed  her 
beyond  all  bounds  j  for  fne  knew  that 
Telemachus  had  nothing  in  view  but 
to  draw  Eucharis   from  the  reft  of  the 
nymphs,  that  he  might  fpeak  to  her  in 
private.    A  fecond  hunting  match  was 
propofed  foon  afterwards,   and  Calypfo 
knew  that  it  was  intended  for  the  lame 
purpofe  as  thefirft;  which  btmg  deter- 
mined to  difappoinr,  flie  declared   that 
fhe  would  be  of  the  party  ;    but  her 
emotion  being  too  violent   to  be  con- 
ceaie  i,  flie  fuddeniy  broke  out  into  this 
repioacnful  expoftulation  :  '  Is  it  thus, 

then,  prefumptuous  boy!  that  thou 
haft  made  my  dominions  an  afylum 
from  the  refentment  qf  Neptune,  and 
the  righteous  vengeance  of  the  gods? 
Haft  thou  entered  this  ifland,  which 
mortals  are  forbidden  to  approach, 
only  to  defy  my  power,  ano!  defpife 
my  love?- — Hear  me,  ye  gods  of  the 
ceh-ftial  and  Infcrnnl  world!  let  the 
fufferings  of  an  injured  deity  awaken 
your  vengeance!  overtake  this  jicn'j- 
dious,  this  ungrateful,  this  impious 
mortal,  with  I'wift  deftiu&ion!— Since 
thy  obduracy  and  injufrice  are  gi 
than  thy  father's,  may  thy  fuffegngi 
alfo  be  longer  and  inyry  f.verej  may 


thy  country  be  for  ever  hidden  from 
thy  eyes,  that  wretched,  that  dtfpi- 
cable  country,  which,  in  the  folly  of 
thy  preemption,  thou  haft,  wiihout 
a  blufh,  preferred  to  immortality  witli 
me  !  or  rather,  mayeft  thou  perifli 
when,  in  the  diftant  horizon,  it  firlt 
riles  before  thee:  mayeft  thou  then, 
plunged  in  the  deep,  be  driven  back, 
tiie  j'-'ort  of  the  waves,  and  c:,tt  iifc- 
K  Is  i:  jon  thefe  fands,  which  flijll  de- 
ny thfci-  burial !  May  my  eyes  fee  the 
vultures  devour  iher- 1  rhey  mall  fee 
them;  and  (he  whom  thoulovt-ft  Hiall 
fee  them  alfo;  Ihe  fliall  fee  them  with 
defpair  and  anguifh,  and  her  mifery 
fh:dl  be  my  delight!' 
While  Calypfo  was  thus  fpeaking*, 
her  whole  countenance  was  fuffufed 
with  ragej  there  was  a  gloomy  fierce- 
nefs  in  her  looks,  which  continually 
hurried  from  one  object  to  another;  her 
lips  trembled,  a  livid  circle  furroumled 
them,  and  her  colour,  which  w  is  fome- 
times  pale  as  death,  changed  every  mo- 
ment:  her  tears,  which  ihe  had  been 
ufed  to  fhedingrear  plenty,  now  ce::!td 
to  flow,  as  if  defpair  and  rage  had  dried 
up  their  fource;  and  her  voice  was  hoarfe, 
tremulous,  and  interrupted.  Mentor 
remarked  all  the  changes  of  her  emo- 
tion, but  laid  nothing  more  to  Tele- 
machus  :  he  treated  him  as  a  man  in- 
fecled  with  an  incurable  difeafe,  to 
whom  it  was  in  vnin  to  adminilhr  re- 
medies; but  he  frequently  regarded  him 
with  a  look  that  ftrongly  exprefled  his 
compairion. 

Telemachuswas  fenfibleof  his  weak- 
nefs,  and  confcious  that  he  was  un- 
worthy of  the  friendlhip  of  Mentor: 
he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon 'the  ground, 
not  daring  to  look  up,  left  he  Jhoulil 
meet  thole  of  his  monitor,  by  whofe 
very  filence  he  was  condemned  :  he  was 
often  ready  to  throw  himfelf  upon  his 
m  ck,andatoncetoconfefs  and  renounce 
his  follyj  but  he  was  fometiuus  re- 
ftrained  by  a  falfe  mame,  and  fomt- times 
by  a  confcioufnefs  that  his  profeflion 
would  not  be  fmcere;  and  a  fecret  fond- 
nefs  for  a  fituation,  which,  though  he 
knew  to  be  dangerous,  was  yet  fo  pleaf- 
ing,  that  he  could  not  refolve  to  quit  it. 
In  the  mean  time  the  deities,  alfem- 
bled  upon  Olympus,  kept  their  eye^ 
fixed,  in  filent  fuipcnfe,  upon  the  Illand 
of  Calypfo,  to  fee  the  iffue  of  this  con- 
telt  beiween  Venus  and  Minerva.  Cu- 
pid, who,  like  a  playful  child,  had  been 
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rarefied  by  all  the  nymphs  in  their  turns, 
had  ftt  every  breaft  on  fire;  Minerva, 
ttndt-r  the  form  of  Mentor,  had  availed 
herfelf  of  that  jealoufy  which  is  inlepa- 
rablefrrm  love, to  preclude  it's  effects; 
and  Jupiter  refolved  to  fit  neuter  be- 
tween them. 

Eucharis,  who  feared  that  Te'ema- 
chus    might   efcape  from    her   chains, 
practifcd  a  thoufand  arts  to  detain  him. 
She  was  now  ready  "to  go  out  with  him 
to  the  fccond  chace,  as  had  been  agieed 
upon  between  thtni,   and   had  drefled 
herfelf  like  Diana;  and  the  deities  cf 
love  and  beauty  had,  by  a  mutual  effort, 
improved  her  charms,  which  were  now 
fuperior  even  to  thole  of  Calypfo.    Ca- 
lypfo beheld  her  at  a  diftancc  ;  and  fee- 
ing her  own  reflection  alfo  in  a  foun- 
tain near  which  (he  ftood,   the  compa- 
rifon   filled   her  with  grief  and  flianie: 
(he  hid  herfelf  in  theinnennoft  recefs  of 
h:r  grotto,  and  gave  herfelf  up  to  thefe 
reflections:  '  I  have  then  vainly  endea- 
voured   to  interrupt  the  pleafure  of 
thefe    lovers,    by    declaring    that    I 
would    go   with  them   to  the  chace: 
mall  I  ftill  go?  Alas!  (hall  I  be  a  foil 
to  her  beautiesi1  (hall   I  increafe  her 
triumph   and    his    pa/lion  ?    Wretch 
that  I  am,  what  have  I  done!  I  will 
not  go;  nor  (hall  they:  I  know  well 
how  to  prevent  them.     If  I  entreat 
Mentor  to  quit  the  ifland  with  his 
friend,  he  will  immediately  conduct 
him  to  Ithaca.     But  what  do  I  fay! 
When  Tdemachus  is  departed,  what 
will  become  of  Cal)pfo!  Where  am 
I  !  what  (hall  I  do  ! — O  cruel  Venus ! 

0  Venus,  thou  haft  deceived  me;  thou 
haft  betrayed   me  with  a  fatal   gift! 
—Pernicious  boy !  I  opened  my  heart  to 
thee,  fed  need  by  the  pleafing  hope  that 
thou  wouldit  introduce  felicity ;   but 
thou    haft  perfidioufly   filled  it  with 
anguifh  and   defpair.      My  njmphs 
have  combined  againft  mej  and   my 
divinity  ferves  only  to  perpetuate  my 
fufferings.      O  that  I  could  put  an 
end  to  my  being  and  my  fufferings  to- 
gether!   But  I  cannot  die;  and  there- 
fore, Telemachus,  thou  /halt  not  live! 

1  will  revenge  myfelf  of  thy  ingrati- 
tude; the  nymph,  who  is  the  partner 
of  tky  crime,  (hall  be  the  witnefs  of 
thy  punifhment;   and  in  her  prefence 
will  I   ftrike  thee  to  the  heait.     Bwt 
I  rave:     O  unhappy  Calypfo!  what 
wouldft  thou  do  ?  Wouhift  thou  de- 
ftroy  the  guiltkfs  youth  whom,  thou 


haft  already  made  wretched?  It  is  I 
that  have  kindled,  in  the  chafte  bofcm 
of  Telemachus,  a  gui'-ty  flame.  How 
pure  was  his  innocence,  and  how  uni- 
form his  virtue!  how  noble  his  de- 
tettation  of  vice,  how  heroick  his  dif- 
(•!:iin  of  ingloiious  pleafure!  Why  did 
I  taint  fo  immaculate  a  bread  ?  He 
would  have  left  me,  alas!  And  mull 
he  not  leave  me  now  ?  or,  fince  he 
lives  but  for  my  rival,  if  he  flays, 
muft  he  not  ftay  only  to  defpife  me? 
But  I  have  merited  the  mifery  that  I 
fuffer! — Go  then,  Telemachus!  again 
let  the  feas  divide  us;  go,  and  leave 
Calypfo  without  confolation,  unable 
to  fultain  the  burden  of  life;  unable 
to  lay  it  down  in  the  grave!  Leave  me, 
without  confolation,  overwhelmed 
with  'fliame,  and  defpoiled  of  hope; 
the  victim  of  remorfe,  and  thefcorn  of 
Eucharis!* 

Thus  (he  fighed  a!one  in  the  obfcu- 
rity  of  her  grotto:   but,  the  next  mo- 
ment, ftarting  fuddeniy  from  her  feat, 
(he  ran  out  with  a  furious  impetuofity: 
Where  art  thou,   Mentor?'  fays   (he; 
is   it  thus  that  thy  wifdom   fufhir.s 
Telemachus  againft  the  mifchief  that 
is  even  now  ready  to  overwhelm  him  ? 
thou   fleepeft   while  Love  is  vigilant 
againft  thee.    I  can  bear  this  flothful 
indifference  no  longer  !   Wilt  thou  al- 
wajs  fee  the  fon  of  the  great  UlyflVs 
diflionour  liis   birth,   and  forego  the 
advantages  of  his  fortune,  with  this 
negligent  tranquillity?   It  is  to   thy 
ore,  and  not  mine,  that  his  friends 
have  committed  him;  wilt  thou  then 
fit  idle  while  I  am  bufy  for  his  pre- 
fervation  ?  The  remoieft  part  of  this 
foieft   abounds    in    tall  poplars,     of 
which  a  commodious  vefTtl  may  ea- 
fily  be  built:    in  that  place  Ulyfles 
himfelf  built  the  veflel  in   which  he 
fet  fail  from  this  ifland;  and,  in  that 
place,    you    will    find   a    deep  cave, 
which  containsall  theimplements  that 
3je  neceflary  for  the  work.'     She  had 
no  fooner  given  Mentor   this    intelli- 
gence, than  fhe  repented  of  it;  but  he 
loft  not  a  moment  TO  improve  it.     He 
haded  immediately  to  the  cave,  found 
the  implements,  felled  the  trees,  and  in 
one   day  conftrucled  a  veficl  fit  for  the 
fea;  for,  to  Minerva,  a  mort  time  was 
fufficient  for  a  great  work. 

Calypfo,  in  the  mean  time,  fuffered 

.the  molt   tormenting  anxiety  ard  fu- 

fyence:  fl;e  was,  at  the  fame  time,  im- 
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patient  to  know  what  Mentor  would 
do  in  confequence  of  her  information, 
and  unable  to  hear  the  thought  of  leav- 
ing Telemachus  and  Eucharis  at  full 
liberty,  by  quitting  the  chace.  Her 
jealoufy  would  not  permit  her  to  lofe 
light  of  the  lovers;  and  therefore  (lie 
contrived  to  lead  the  hunters  towards 
that  part  of  the  forelt  where  /he  fup- 
pofed  Mentor  would  be  at  work.  She 
ibon  thought  (he  heard  the  (trokes  of  the 
axe  and  the  mallet;  fhe  liftencd,  and 
every  blow  that  (he  heard  made  her 
tremble;  yet  (he  was  di  drafted  in  the 
very  moment  of  attention  by  her  fears, 
that  fome  amorous  intimation,  fume 
fign,  or  fome  glance,  between  Tele- 
machus and  Eucharis,  might  efcapc  her 
notice. 

Eucharis,  at  the  fame  time,  thought 
fit  to  rai'.ly  her  lover:  '  Are  not  you 
afraid,'  fays  (he,  *  that  Mentor  will 
chide  you  for  going  to  the  chace  with- 
out him!  What  a  pity  it  is  that  you 
have  fo  fevere  a  matter!  He  has  an 
aufterity  that  nothing  can  (often;  he 
affefts  todefpifepleafure  himfelf,  and 
therefore  interdicts  it  to  you,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  molt  innocentamufe- 
ments.  It  might,  indeed,  be  proper 
for  you  to  fubmit  to  his  direct  ion  be- 
fore you  was  able  to  govern  yourfcif ; 
but  after  you  have  given  fuch  proofs 
of  wifdom,  you  ought  no  logger  to 
fuftVr  yourfelf  to  be  treated  like  a 
child." 

This  fubtle  reproach  ftung  Telema- 
chus to  the  heart;  he  felt  a  fecret  in- 
dignation againft  Mentor,  and  an  im- 
patient defire  to  throw  off  his  yoke: 
yet  he  was  (till  afraid  to  fee  him;  and 
his  mind  was  in  fuch  agitation,  that  he 
made  the  nymph  no  reply.  The  hunt, 
during  which  aM  parties  had  felt  equal 
eonftraint  and  unea&nefs,  being  now 
over,  they  returned  home  by  that  part 
of  the  foreft  where  Mentor  had  been 
all  day  at  work.  Calypfo  law  the  vef- 
iel  finimed  at  a  diftance;  and  a  thick 
cloud,  like  the  (hades  of  death,  fell 
inUantly  upon  her  eyes;  her  knees 
trembled,  fhe  was  covered  with  a  cold 
fweat,  and  obliged  to  fupport  herfelf 
by  leaning  on  the  nymphs  that  fur- 
rwinded  her  j  among  whom  Eucharis, 
preffing  to  aflift  her,  (lie  pufhed  her 
back  with  a  frown  of  indignation  and 
difdain. 

Telemachus,  who  faw  the  veflfel,  but 
not  Mentor,  who  had  finished  his  work 
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and  was  retired,  aflced  Calypfo  to  whom 

it   belongfd,  ar.d   for   what   pnrpole   it 

was  intended?  She  could    not  ;mfwer 

him  immediately;  but  at  length  (lie  told 

him  it  was  to  fend  away  Mentor,  whom 

(he  had  directed  to  build  it  for  that  pur- 

pofe.     «  You,'  faid   (he,   '  fhal!  be  no 

longer  dittrefftd    by  the  aulterity  of 

that  fevere  cenfor,  who  oppoll-s  your 

happinefs,  and  would  become  j 

of  your    immortality/ — '    To    (end 

away  Mentor!'  f.j.«d  Telenmchus:  '  it" 

he  forfakes  me  I  am  undone! — If  he 

forfakes  me,  whom  (hall  I  have  left, 

Eucharis,  but   thee  ?'  Thus,   in  the 

unguarded    moment    of    furprize   and 

love,  the   fecret  efcaped  him  in  words, 

which  bis  heart  prompted,  and  of  which 

he  did  not  confider  the  import.    Hi  dii- 

covered   his  indifci  etion  the  moment  it 

was  too  late;  the  whole  company  were 

(truck  dumb  with  contufion;   Eucharis 

blulhed;  and,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the 

ground,  (tood  behind  the  crowd,    not 

daring   lo  appear:   but  though   lhame 

glowed  upon  her  cheek,  yet  joy  revelled 

at  her  heart.     Telemachus  fo  far  lo(t 

his  recollection,  that  he   fcarce  knew 

what  he  had  donej  the  whole  appeared 

to  him  like  a  dream ;  but  it  was  like  a 

dream  of  coufufion  and  trouble. 

Calypfo  inftantly  quitted   the  place; 
and,  Iran  (ported  with  rage,  made  her 
way  through  the  forelt  with  a  halty  and 
di (ordered  pace,  following  no  track,  an.i 
not  knowing  whither  (lie  was  going  :  at 
length,   however,  (he  found  herfelf  at 
the  entrance  of  her  grotto,  where  Men- 
tor was  waiting  her  return.    «  Be  gone/ 
faid  fhe,  *  from  this  ifland,  O  It  ranger! 
who  art  come  hither  only  to  interrupt 
my  peace!   Be  gone,  thou  hoary  do- 
tard!  with  that  infatuated  boyj  and 
be  a  flu  red,  that  if  he  is  found  another 
hour  within  my  dominions,  thou  (halt 
know  the  power  of  a  deity  to  punifh. 
I  will  fee  him   no  more;  nor  will  I 
fuffer  my  nymphs  to  have  any  farther 
iutercourfe  with  him  :  this  I  (wear  by 
the  waters  of  Styx,  an  oath  at  which 
the  inhabitants  of  eternity  tremble!— 
But  thou,  Telemachus,  (halt   know 
that  thy  fufterings  are  yet  but  begun. 
I  difmifs   thee  from  this  ifland;  but 
it  is  only  to  new  misfortunes:  I  will 
be  revenged;   and   thou   (halt   regret 
theabufeof  my  bounty  in  vain.  Nep- 
tune (till  refents  the  injury  which  he 
received  from  thy    father   in   Sicily; 
and,  foliated  by  Venus,  whole  woi- 
«   fhip 
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(hip  thou  baft  fmce  defpifed  in  the 
Ifle  of  Cyprus,   he  is  now  preparing 
to  excite  new  tempefts  againft  thee. 
Thou  (halt  IVethy  father,  who  is  not 
dead;  but,  when  thou  feeft  him,  thou 
(halt  not  know  him;  and,  though  thou 
[hair  meet  him  in  Ithaca,   thou  (halt 
firri  fuffer  the  fevered  perfections  of 
Fortune.     Be   gone!    I   conjure    the 
ceieitial  deities  to  revenge  me !  Mayeft 
thou   be  fufpended  in   the  middle  of 
the  deep,  by  the  crag  of  Ibme  foli- 
tary  and  naked  rock!  There  may  the 
thunder  ftrike  thee  from  above;  and 
there   may  ell  then    invoke    Calypfo, 
who  (hall  fcorn  thy  repentance,  and 
enjoy  thy  punifliment  P  But  the  rage 
of  Calypfo  evaporated  with   the  very 
breath  that  exprtflcd  it,  and  the  defire 
of  retaining  Telemachus  revived  in  her 
bofom.     '  Let   him  live,'  faid   (he   to 
herfeif,  « and  let  him  live  here !  Perhaps, 
in  time,  he  will  learn  to  fet  a  juft  va- 
lue upon  my  friend  (hip,  and  reflect 
that  Eucharis  has  no  immortality  to 
beftovv.     But,  alas!  I  have  enfnared 
myfelf  by  an  inviolable  oath;  it  has 
bound  me   with   everlafting    bonds; 
and  the  irremeable  waters  of  Styx, 
by  which  I  have  (worn,  preclude  for 
ever  the  return  of  hope!'  While  thefe 
thoughts  patted  lilently  in  her  bofom, 
the  charadleri  Micks   of  all   the    Furies 
were  imprefled  upon  her  countenance, 
and  all  the  pertiiential  vapours  of  Co- 
cytus  feemed  to  exhale  from  her  heart. 
Her  whole   appearance  ftruck  Tele- 
machus  with  horror;  (he  inftantly  per- 
ceived it;  for  what  is  hidden  from  the 
perfpicacity  of  lover  and  the  difcovery 
added  new  violence  to  her  phrenzy.  She 
fuddenly  darted  away  from  the   place 
where  me  itood,   wilh  all  the  fury  that 
infpires  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  when 
their  moutsecho  from  the  mountains  of 
Thrace;  fherufhed  into  the  woods  with  a 
javelin  in  her  hand, calling  all  her  nymphs 
to  follow  her,  and  threatening  to  pierce 
thofe  who  mould  (ray  behind:  terrified 
at  this  menace,  they  thronged  round 
her,  and  Eucharis  among  the  reft,  her 
eyes   fwimming  in  tears,  and  her  laft 
look  directed  to  Telemachus,  to  whom 
/he  did  not  dare  to  fpeak.     The  god- 
defs    trembled    when   (he    approached 
her;  and  was  fo  far  from  being  fbftened 
by   her    fubmiifion,     that   (he    burned 
with  new   rage,    when    (he   perceived 
that  affliction   itfelf    only    heightened 
her    beauty. 
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Telemnchus  was  now  left  alone  with 
Mentor;  and,  after  a  fhort  interval  of 
filenceand  confufion,  he  threw  himfelf 
on  the  grouTid,  and  embraced  his  knees: 
he  did  not  dare  to  throw  himfelf  on  his 
neck,  or  even  to  lift  up  his  eyes  upon 
him.   He  burft  into  tears;  he  attempted 
to  fpeak,  but  his  voice  failed  him  ;  and 
he  was  yet  more  at  a  lofs  for  words; 
he  knew    not   what  he  ought  to  do, 
what  he  did,  or  what  he  would  do:  but 
at  length  he  cried  out — '  O  more  than 
father!  O  Mentor!  deliver  me  from 
the  evils  that  furround  me!    I  can 
neither  forfake  nor  follow  you:  de- 
liver me  from   evils  that  are  worfe 
than  death1  Deliver  me  from  myfelfj 
put  an  end  to  my  being  P 
Mentor  embraced    him,    comforted 
and    encouraged    him;    and,    without 
(bothing  his  p;'.fiion,  reconciled  him  to 
life.     «  O  fon  of  the  wife  UlyffesP  faid 
he,  <  whom  the  gods   have  fo  highly- 
favoured,    and    whom   they  favour 
(till  j    the  very  fufFerings  of  which 
thou  art  now  complaining  are  new 
teftimonies  of  their  love :   he  who  has 
never  felt  the  ftrength  of  his  paffions, 
and  his  own  weaknels,  is  not  yet  ac- 
quainted with  wifdom;   he  is  not  yet 
acquainted  with  himfelf;  nor  is  he 
aware  how  little  his  own  heart  is  to 
be  trufted.    The  gods  have  led  thee, 
as  it  were,  by  the  hand,  to  the  brink 
of  deftruction  5  they  have  (hewed  thee 
the  depth  of  the  abyfs,  but  they  have 
not  fuffered  thee  to  fall  in  :    fecure 
now  the  knowledge  which  otherwife 
thou   couldft    never    have  acquired; 
and  improve  that  experience,  without 
which  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to 
tell  thee  of  the  treachery  of  Love, 
who  flatters  only  to  deftroy,  and  who 
conceals  the  keeneft  anguifli  under 
the   appearance   of  delight/    Thou 
haft  now  leen,  and  known,  this  love- 
ly, this  perfidious  boy  :  he  came  hi- 
ther blooming  in  immortal   beauty, 
and  all  was  mirth  and  fport,  elegance 
and  diffipation ;    he  ftole  away  thy 
heart,   and    thou   had  ft   pleafure   in 
permitting  the  theft;    yet  didft  thou 
\vi(h  to  perfuade  thvfelf  that  it  was 
ftill  thy  own.     Thou  waft  iblicitcus 
to  deceive  me,  and  to  flatter  thyfelf ; 
and  thou  art  now  gathering  the  fruits 
of  thy  indifcretion.     Thou  art  im- 
portuning me  to  take  away  thy  life; 
and   that  I  will  comply  is   the  only 
lope  tbat  lingers  in  thy  bread:  the 
(  gcdJeis 
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goddefs  is  transformed,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  her  pafiion,  to  an  infernal 
fury  j  Eucharis  is  tormented  by  a 
flame  iefs  tolenble  than  the  pains  of 
death;  and  among  the  other  nymphs 
of  Calypfo,  Jealoufy  has  fcattered  all 
her  plagues  with  an  unfparing  hand. 
Such  are  the  exploits  of  that  boy, 
whofe  appearance  was  fo  gentle  and 
lovely!  How  greatly,  then,  art  thou 
beloved  by  the  gods,  who  have  opened 
a  way  for  thee  to  fly  from  him,  and 
return  to  thy  country,  the  object  not 
of  a  blamelefs  only, "but  a  noble  paf- 
fion  !  Calypfo  is  herfelf  compelled  to 
drive  thee  hence  :  the  veffel  is  ready; 
call  up,  then,  all  thy  courage,  and 
let  us  make  hafte  to  quit  this  ifland, 
where  it  is  certain  that  virtue  can  ne- 
ver dwell/ 

Mentor,  while  he  was  yet  fpeaking, 
took  Telemachus  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  towards  the  more.  Telemachus 
confented  with  filent  reluctance,  and 
looked  behind  him  at  every  ftep.  Eu- 
charis  was  ftill  in  fight,  though  at  a 
confiderable  diftancej  and  not  being 
able  to  fee  her  face,  he  gazed  at  her 
fine  hair,  which,  tied  in  a  lock,  played 
gracefully  behind  her,  and  at  her  loole 
light  robe  that  flowed  negligently  in 
the  wind  :  he  remarked  the  ealy  majeiiy 
of  her  gait,  and  could  have  kifled  the 
jnark  of  her  footfteps  on  the  ground. 
When  his  eye  could  no  longer  reach 
her,  he  liftened  j  and  he  perfuaded  him- 
felf  that  he  heard  her  voice:  he  ftill  faw 
her,  though  me  was  abfent;  his  fancy 
realized  her  image;  and  he  thought  that 
he  was  talking  with  her,  not  knowing 
where  he  was,  nor  hearing  any  thing 
that  was  faid  by  Mentor. 

But,  at  length,  awaking  as  from  a 
dream— '  Mentor,'  faid  he,  '  I  am  re- 
folved  to  follow  you;  but  I  have  not 
yet  taken  leave  of  Eucharis;  and  I 
would  rather  peri/h  than  abandon  her 
with  ingratitude  !  Stay  only  till  I  fee 
her  once  more ;  ftay  only  till  I  bid 
her  farewel  for  ever.  Let  me  tell 
her,  that  the  gods,  jealous  of  my  fe- 
licity, compel  me  to  depart;  but  that 
they  fhall  iboner  put  a  period  to  my 
life,  than  blot  her  from  my  remem- 
brance. O  my  father!  grant  me  this 
laft,  this  mod  renfonahle,  requeit;  or 
deftroy  me  this  moment,  and  let  me 
die  at  your  feet !  I  have  no  defire  to 
continue  in  this  ifland;  nor  will  I 
give  up  my  heart  lo  love:  it  is,  in- 


deed, a  ftranger  to  the  pfTlon;  for 
all  that  I  feel  for  Eucharis  amounts 
but  to  friendfhip  and  gratitude.  I 
deiire  only  to  l>id  her  farewel,  and  I 
will  then  follow  you  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay.' 

*  My  fon,'  replied  Mentor,  *  my 
pity  for  you  is  more  than  I  can  ex- 
preis  :  your  pafTion  is  fo  violent,  that 
you  are  not  fenfible  it  pofleffcs  you  j 
you  imagine  yourfelf  to  be  in  a  (tare 
of  tranquillity,  even  while  you  :*tx' 
adjuring  me  to  take  away  your  life. 
You  declare  that  you  are  not  under 
the  influence  of  love,  while  you  feel 
yourfelf  unable  to  quit  the  object  of 
your  paflT:on;  while  you  fee  and  hear 
her  only,  and  ate  blind  and  deaf  to 
all  befide  :  fo  the  wretch,  whom  a  fe- 
ver has  rendered  delirious,  tells  you 
he  is  not  fick.  Your  underftanding 
is  blinded  by  defire  :  you  are  ready 
to  renounce  Penelope,  who  expects 
you  in  Ithaca;  and  Ulyffes,  whom 
you  fhall  certainly  fee  again  at  your 
return,  and  to  whofe  throne  you  are 
to  fucceed.  You  would  give  up  all 
the  glory  which  the  gods  have  pro- 
mifed,  and  confirmed  by  rhe  miracles 
which  they  have  wrought  in  your  be- 
half,  to  live  with  Eucharis  in  obfcu- 
rity  and  difgrace;  and  yet  you  pre- 
tend that  your  attachment  to  her  is 
not  the  effect  of  love!  What  is  it 
but  love  that  troubles  you?  what 
but  love  has  made  you  weary  of  life? 
and  what  elfe  produced  the  tianfport 
that  betrayed  your  fecret  to  Calyplb? 
I  do  not  accufe  you  of  infincentyj 
but  I  pity  your  delufion.  Fly,  fly, 

0  Telemachus!  for  love  is  conquered; 
only  by  flight:  againll  fuch  an  ene- 
my, true  courage  confifts  in  fear  and 
retreat ;  in  retreat  without  delibera- 
tion,   and    without    looking    back. 
You  cannot  have  forgotten  the  tender 
anxieties  you  havecoftme  from  your 
earlicft    infancy,    nor    the    dangers 
which   my  counfel  has  enabled  you 
to  avoid;  why,  then,  will  you  dif- 
truft  me  now  ?  Believe  me,  or  let  me 
leave  you  to  your  fute.     You  know 
not  the  anguilh  that  my  heart  has  felt 
to  fee  you  rufli  forward  in  the  pith 
of  drftruction;  you   know  not  what 

1  feebly  furYtini   when    I   di  ! 
dare  to  j'peak  to  you:  your  mother 
felt  not  a  feverer  p;mg  at  your  birth. 
I  was  filent;  and  fuppreffed  even  my 
fighs,  in  the  fond  hope  that  you  vvoulii 
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at  length  return  to  me  without  ad- 
monition cr  reproof.  O  my  fon!  re- 
ftore  to  me  that  which  is  dearer  than 
life;  give  me  thyfelf;  and  be  once 
more  mine  and  thy  own.  If  reafon 
{hall  at  length  prevail  over  pafTion,  I 
(hall  live;  and  my  life  (hall  be  hap- 
py: but  if,  in  the  conteft  with  paf- 
fion,  reafon  (hall  give  way,  my  hap- 
pirefs  fs  at  an  end,  and  I  can  live  BO 
longer.' 

During  this  difcourfe,  Mentor  con- 
tinued to  advance  towards  the  fea; 
and  Telemachus,  who  had  not  yet 
iufRcient  refolution  to  follow  him, 
was  yet  fo  far  influenced  as  to  fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  led  forward  without  re- 
(iftance.  Minerva,  in  this  crifis  of  his 
fate,  ftill  concealed  under  the  form  of 
Mentor,  covered  him  invifibly  with 
her  fhield,  and  diffufed  round  him  the 
divine  radiance  of  uncreated  light  : 
it's  influence  was  immediate  and  irre- 
fiftible;  and  Telemachus  wasconfcious 
to  a  ftrength  of  mind,  which,  lince  he 
came  MHO  the  liland  of  Calypfo,  h*  had 
never  felt.  They  came  ?t  length  to  the 
fea  (liore,  wh:ch  in  that  place  was  fteep 
and  rocky;  it  projected  in  a  cliff,  which 
was  broken  by  the  foaming  iurge  be- 
low, and  which,  from  the  top,  com- 
manded an  extenfive  profpe£"t  of  the 
country:  from  this  promontory  they 
looked  to  fee  whether  the  (hip,  which 
had  been  built  by  Mentor,  was  (till  in 
the  place  where  they  had  left  it ;  and 
they  beheld  a  fcene  which,  to  Mentor 
at  leait.  was  extremely  mortifying  and 
diftrefsful. 

Love,  who  was  confcious  that  his 
fiiafts  could  make  no  imprefTion  upon 
Mentor,  now  faw  him  carry  cff  Tele- 
machus, with  new  pangs  of  difappoint- 
ed  malignity:  he   wept  with  rage  and 
vexation;  and  went  in  fearch  of  Ca- 
lypib,  who  was  wandering  about  in  the 
moft  gloomy  recefles  of  the  fcreft.  The 
moment  (he  faw  him,  a  deep  ligh  efcaped 
her,  and  (he  felt  every  wound   in  her 
bofcm  begin  to   bleed  afrefh.      '  Art 
'  thou  a  goddefs  ?'  faid  the  difdainful 
boy;  *  and  doft  thou  fuffer  thyfelf  to 
be  defied  by  a  feeble  mortal,  who  is 
captive  in  thy  dominions?    Why  is 
he  fuffered  to  depart  with  impunity?' 
•— '  O  fatal  power!'    replied  Calypfo, 
let  me  no  more  liften  to  thy  dangerous 
counfel,  which  has  already  feduced 
me  from  a  ftate  of  perfect  and  deli- 
cious tranquillity,  and  plunged  me 
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'  in  an  abyfs  of  mifery,  where  thought 

*  itfelf  can  find  no  bottom.  All  coun* 

*  fel  is,  indeed,  too  late:  I  havefworn, 
'  by  the  waters  of  the  Styx,  th^t  I  will 

*  not  detain  him;  and  this  nwful  oath, 
'  Jupiter  himfelf,  the  father  of  the  gods, 
'  omnipotent  and  eternal,  does  not  dare 
'  to  violate. — Depart,  then,  Telema- 
'  chus,  from  this  ifland  ! — Depart  thou 

*  alfo,  pernicious  boy!   for  my  misfor- 
'  tunes  are  derived  rather  from  thee 
'  than  from  him!' 

Love,  drying  up  his  fears,  replied, 
with  a  fmile  of  derifioh  and  dildain— 

*  And  this  oath  has  left  you  without 

*  an  expedient!  Leave  the  matter,  then, 
1  to  my  management.     As  you   have 
'  fworn  to  let  Telemachus  depart,  take 
'  no  meafures  to  detain  him;  but  nei- 

*  ther  I  nor  your  nymphs  are  bound  by 
'  your  oath.       I    will    fecretly   incite 
'  them  to  burn  the  veiTel  that  Mentor 
'  has  fo  haftily  built,  and  hisdiiiorentS 

*  to  circumvent  us  fhall  be  ineffectual; 

*  he  alfo  (hall  be  circumvented   in  his 
'  turn,  and  find  himfelf  unexpectedly 

*  deprived  of  all  means  to  refcue  Tele- 
'  machus  from  your  power.* 

The  voice  of  Love  thus  foothed  the 
defpair  of  Calypfo,  as  the  breath  of  the 
zephyr,  upon  the  margin  of  a  ftream, 
refremes  the  languid  flock  which  are 
fainting  in  -the  burning  heat  of  the 
fummer's  fun  :  the  fweet  influence  of 
hope  and  joy  was  again  felt  in  herbrea(f$ 
her  countenance  became  ferene,  and  her 
eye  foft  and  placid  ;  the  glooms  of 
care  were  difiipated  for  a  moment ;  (he 
flopped,  ihe  fmiled  ;  and  fhe  repaid  the 
flattery  of  tke  wanton  boy  with  carem.-st 
which  prepared  new  anguifli  for  her 
heart. 

Cupid,  pleated  with  his  fuccefs  upon 
CaJypio,  went  to  try  his  influence  upon 
her  nymphs:  they  were  fcattered  about 
upon  the  mountains  like  a  flock  of 
ilieep,  which,  purfued  by  fome  hungry 
wolf,  had  fled  far  from  the  fhepherd. 
Having foon  got  them  together — *Tele- 
machus,'  fays  he,  *  is  ftill  in  your 
hands;  but,  if  a  moment  is  loft,  he 
will  elcape  you:  make  hafie,  then, 
and  fet  fire  to  the  veffel  which  the  te- 
merity of  Mer.toi  has  conftrufted  to 
carry  him  cff!*  Torches  were  now 
lighted  in  a  moment;  they  rufhed  to- 
.  wards  the  fea-fiiore,  with  the  cries  and 
geftures  of  frantick  Bacchanals,  their 
hair  difhevtlled,  and  their  limbs  trem- 
bling j  the  fiamts  Jpread  j  the  whole 
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veflel  was  foon  in  a  blaze;  and  the 
(Vnoke,  intermixed  with  meets  of  fire, 
role  in  a  cloudy  volume  to  the  iky. 

Telemachus   and  Mentor   faw   the 
flames,   and    heard    the    cries   of   the 
from   the    top   of  the   rock. 


nymphs 

Telemac 


^elemachus  was  fecretly  inclined  to 
rejoice  at  what  had  happened  ;  the 
health  of  his  mind  was  not  yet  perfectly, 
reftored  :  and  Mentor  remarked,  that 
his  paflion  was  like  a  fire  not  totally 
extinguished,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
gleams  from  the  embers,  and  frequently 
throws  out  fparks  with  a  fudden  and 
unexpected  vigour.  '  Now,'  fays  Te- 
Jemachus,  *  our  retreat  is  cut  off,  and 

*  our  efcape  from  this  ifland  is  impof- 

*  lible  r    Mentor,  who  perceived  that 
lie  was  relapfing  into  all  his  follies, 
knew  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
loft:  he  favv  a  veflel  lying  at  anchor  at 
a  diftance,  which  did  not" approach  the 
ftore,  becaufe  it  was  well  known  to  all 
pilots  that  the  Ifland  of  Calypfo  was 
inacceffible.     This    wife   guardian   of 
unexperienced  youth,  therefore,   fud- 
denly  pudied  Telemachus  from  the  top 
of  the  rock  into  the  fea,  and  inftantly 
leaped  after  him.     Telemachus,  who 
was  at  firft  dunned  by  the  fall,  drank 
cf  the  briny  wave,  and  became  the  fport 
of  the  forge:   but,  at  length,  recovering 
from  hisaftonifhment,  and  feeing  Men- 
tor, who  ftretchtd  out  his  hand  to  afiift 
him  in  fwimming,  he  thought  only  how 
to  leave  the  ifland  at  a  diftance. 


The  nymphs,  who  before  imn^-.ed 
that  they  had  fecured  their  captives, 
uttered  a  dreadful  cry  when  they  faw 
them  efcape:  Calypfo,  again  over- 
whelmed with  defpair,  retired  to  her 
grotto,  which  me  filled  wi'h  unavail- 
ing complaints;  and  Love,  who  fa\v 
his  triumph  fudden  I  y  changed  into  a 
defeat,  fyrung  up  into  the  air;  and, 
fproadinghis  wings,  took  his  flight  to 
the  groves  of  Idalia,  where  he  was  ex- 
peeled  by  Venus.  The  boy,  itili  more 
cruel  than  his  mother,  confoled  himfelf 
for  his  disappointment,  by  laughing, 
with  her,  at  the  mifchief  they  had 
done. 

Telemachus  felt,  with  pleafure,  that 
his  fortitude,  and  his  love  ->f  virtue,  re- 
vived as   his   diftance    from   the   fatal 
Ifland  of  Calypfo  increafed.     *  I  now,* 
faid  he  to  Mentor,  *  experience  what 
you  have  told  me;  but  what,  if  I  had 
not  experienced,  I  could   never  have 
believed:    "Vice  can  only  be  con- 
quered by  flight!"  My  father,  how 
dear  a  teftimony  have  the  gods  given 
me  of  their  love,  by  granting  me  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  thy  wif- 
dom!    I  delerve,  indeed,  to   be  «le- 
prived  of  both  ;   I  deferve  to  be  aban- 
doned to  my  own  foliy.     I  now  fear 
neither  feas   nor  winds;  J  apprehend 
danger  only  from  my  paflions:   love 
alone  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  al| 
the  calamities  of  fliipwreck.' 


END     OF     THE    SEVENTH     BOOK. 
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HE  veiTel  which  lay  at 
anchor,  and  which  Tele- 
machus  and  Mentor  were 
approaching,  was  of  Phoe- 
nicia, and  bound  to  Epi- 
rus.  The  Phoenicians 
who  were  on  board  had  feen  Telema- 
chus  in  his  voyage  from  Egypt;  but  he 
could  not  be  fuffcciently  diftinguimed  to 
be  known  while  he  was  fwimming  in 
the  fea.  When  Mentor  was  near 
enough  the  veffcl  to  be  heard,  he  raifed 
his  head  above  the  water,  and  called 
out,  with  a  loud  voice — *  Phoenicians! 
'  you  who  fuccour  alike  the  diftrefled 
4  of  all  nations,  refufe  not  your  affift- 
'  ance  to  two  ftrangers,  whofe  life  de- 
'  pends  upon  your  humanity  :  if  you 

*  have  any  reverence  for  the  gods,  take 
'  us  on  board,  and  we  will  accompany 

*  you  whitherfoever   you  are  bound.' 
The  commander  of  the  vt-flel  immedi- 
ately anfwered — *  We  will  receive  you 
'  with  joy:  it  is  not  neceifary  that  you 
'  fhouldbeknowntous;  it  (offices  that 
'  you  are  men,  'and  in  diftrefs.1     He 
gave  orders  accordingly;  and  they  were 
taken  into  the  fhip. 

When  they  firft  came  aboard,  they 
were  fo  exhaufted  and  out  of  breath, 
thatthey  could  neither  fpeak  nor  move; 
for  they  had  been  fwimming  a  long 
time,  and  had  ftruggled  hard  with  the 
billows.  They  recovered,  however, 
by  degrees,  and  had  change  of  apparel 


brought  them,  their  own  "being  heavy 
with  the  water  it  had  imbibed,  which 
ran  off  from  all  parts.  As  foon  as 
they  were  able  to  fpeak,  the  Phoenici- 
ans gathered  round  them,  and  were 
impatient  to  hear  their  adventures. 
How,'  faid  the  commander,  *  did 
you  get  into  that  ifland  from  whence 
you  came  hither?  It  is  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  a  goddeft,  who  fuffers  no  man 
to  enter  it;  and,  indeed,  it  is  fur- 
rounded  by  rocks,  which  are  always 
beaten  with  fo  dreadful  a  furge,  that 
it  can  fcarce  foe  approached  without 
certain  fhipwreck.'  Mentor  replied 
-'  We  were  driven  on  (hore  by  a 
ftorm:  we  are  Greeks  from  Ithaca, 
an  ifland  not  far  from  Epirus,  whi- 
ther you  are  bound ;  and  if  you 
mould  not  touch  there,  which,  how- 
ever, is  in  your  courfe,  we  fhall  be 
fatisfied  to  be  put  on  more  at  your 
port;  for  we  (hall  find  friends  at  Epi- 
rus who  will  procure  us  a  paflage 
over  to  Ithaca;  and  we  fhall  ftill 
think  ourfelves  indebted  to  your  hu- 
manity for  the  happinefs  of  being 
again  reftored  to  all  that  is  dear  to  us 
in  the  world.' 

Telemachus  remained  filent,  and  left 
Mentor  to  anfwer  for  them  bothj  the 
faults  which  he  had  committed  in  the 
Ifland  of  Calypfo  havinggreatlyincreaf- 
ed  his  prudence:  he  was  now  diffident  of 
himfelf  j  and  fo  confcious  how  much 
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he  always  flood  In  need  of  the  diiec- 
tion  of  fuperior  wifdom,  that,  when  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  aflting  Mentor's 
advice,  he  watched  his  countenance, 
and  endeavoured  to  difcover  his  fenti- 
ments  in  his  looks. 

The  Phoenician  commander,  obferv- 
ing  the  filence  of  Telemachus,  looked 
earneftly  at  him,  and  thought  he  re- 
membered to  have  feen  him  before; 
but  not  being  able  to  recollect  any  par- 
ticulars— {  Permit  me,"  laid  he,  «  to 
'  alk,  if  you  have  not  fome  remem- 

*  brance   of  having  feen  me  before; 
'  for  I  think  this  is  not  the  firft  time  I 

*  have  feen  youj  your  countenance  is 
'  not  unknown  to  me;  it  (truck  me  at 

*  the  firft  glance:  but  I  cannot  recol- 
«.lect  where  we  have  met;    perhaps, 
'  my  memory  may  beafilfted  by  yours.' 
Telemachus  immediately  replied,  with 
a  mixture  of  furprize  and  pleafure — 

*  I  have  felt,  at  the  fight  of  you,  ex- 

*  aclly  what  you  felt  at  the  fight  of 
'  me:  I  well  remember  to  have  feen 

*  youj  but  I  cannot  recollect  whether 
•  *  in  Egypt  or  at  Tyre.'     The  Phoeni- 
cian, at  the  mention  of  Egypt  and  Tyre, 
like  a  man  who,  waking  in  the  morn- 
iing*   has    brought  back  by  degrees, 
and  as  it  were  from  a  remote  diftance, 
the  evanefcent  images  of  a  dream  which 
had  fled  with  the  fhaclows  of  the  night, 
Suddenly  cried  out-~-'  Thou  art  Te- 
lemachus, with  whom  Narbal  con- 
tracted a  friendship  when  we  were  re- 
turning, from  Egypt !  I  am  his  bro- 
ther; of  whom  you  have,  doubtlefs, 
heard  him  often  fpeak :  I  left  you  with 
him  when  we  arrived  at  Tyre,  being 
myfelf  obliged  to  make  a  voyage  to 
Bcetica,  that  celebrated  country,  near 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  on  the  re- 
moteft  confines  of  the  deep.    Having 
therefore  but  juft  feen  you,  it  is  not 
ftrange  that  I   did  not  perfectly  re- 
collect you  at  firft  fight/ 

'  I  perceive,'  faid  Telemachus,  '  that 
you  are  Adoam:  I  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  a  perfonal  acquaintance  with 
you;  but  i  have  heard  much  of  you 
from  Narbal.  How  mould  I  rejoice 
to  hear  of  him  from  you!  for,  tome, 
his  inemory  will  be  for  ever  dear. 
Is  he  (till  at  Tyre?  Has  he  fuffered 
nothing  from  the  fufpicion  and  cruelty 
of  Pygmalion  ?' — '  Telemachus,'  faid 
Adoam,  intemipting  him,  *  Fortune 
has  now  given  you  in  charge  to  a  man 
who  will,  to  tlMt  utnioft  of  bis  abi- 


lities, defervc  the  tiuft:  I  will  put 
you  on  (hoie  at  Ithaca  before  I  pro- 
ceed   to  Epirus;  ami   you   (hall   not 
find  lefs  friend  (hip  in  the  brother  of 
Narbal    than    in    Narbal    himfelf.' 
Having  looked  aloft  while  he  was  Ipeak- 
ing,   he  obferved  that  the  wind,    for 
which  he  had  waited,  began  to  blow; 
he  therefore  gave   orders  intUntly  to 
weigh  anchor;  the  fails  were  fpread  to 
the  "breeze,  and  the  oars  divided  the 
flood. 

Adoam  then  took  Telemachus  and 
Mentor  apart.  '  I  will  now,'  faid  he 
to  Telemachus,  *  gratify  your  cuiioh- 
ty.  The  tyranny  of  Pygmalion  is  at 
an  end;  from  that  fcourge  the  righte- 
ous goc!s  have  delivered  the  earth  ! 
As  he  dared  to  truft  no  man,  fo  no 
man  dared  to  trtitt  him:  the  good 
were  content  to  figh  in  (beret,  and  10 
hide  themfelves  from  his  cruelty, 
without  attempting  any  thing  againtl 
him;  the  wicked  thought  there  was 
no  way  of  fecuring  their  own  lives 
but  by  putting  an  end  to  his.  There 
was  not  a  man  in  Tyre  who  was  not 
in  perpetual  danger  of  alarming  his 
fufpicion;  and  to  this  danger  his 
guards  themfelves  were  more  ex- 
pofed  than  others.  As  his  life  was 
in  their  hands,  he  feared  them  in 
proportion  to  their  power  j  aadhefa- 
crificed  them  to  his  fafety  upon  the 
flighted  mirtruft:  thus  his  very  feaich 
of  fecurity  rendered  the  finding  it 
impolfible.  Thole  in  whole  hamls 
he  had  depofued  his  life  were  them- 
felves in  perpetual  danger  by  his  fu- 
fpicion; :ind  the  only  expedient  tode- 
liver  themfelves  fiom  this  dreadful 
fituation  was  to  anticipate  the  effects 
of  his  fufpicion  by  his  death.  The 
firft,  however,  who  took  a  refolution 
to  deftroy  him,  was  the  impious  A- 
ftarbe,  whom  you  have  heard  fo  of- 
ten mentioned  already.  She  was 
paflionately  enamoured  of  a  young 
Tyrian,  who  had  great  pofleflions, 
and  whofe  name  was  Joazar;  and 
had  conceived  a  defign  of  placing 
him  upon  the  throne.  To  facilitate 
the  execution  of  this  project,  (he  pci> 
fuaded  the  king  that  Phadacl,  the 
eldeft  of  his  two  fons,  being  impa- 
tient to  fucceed  him,  had  confpired 
againft  his  life:  (lie  fuborned  wit- 
nefles  to  fupport  the  charge;  and  the 
unhappy  tyrant  caufed  Phadael  to  be 
put  to  death.  JBalcazar,  his  fecond 
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*  fon,   was  Tent  lo  Samos,  under  the 

*  pretence  of  learning  the  manners  and 
'  fciences  of  Greece;  but,  in  reality, 

*  becaufe  Aftarbe  had   perfuaded   the 

*  king  that  it  was  neceflary  to  fend  him 

*  away,  left  he  fljould  aflbciate  himfeif 
'  with    the  malecontents.      The  (hip 
'  in  which  he  was  embarked  had  fcarce 
'  quitted  the  port,  when  thofewho  had 
«  been  appointed  to  navigate  her,  hav- 

*  ing  been  corrupted  by'the  perfidious 

*  inhumanity  pf  Aftarbe,  contrived  to 

*  make  fliipwreck  of  the  vefiel  in  the 

*  night;  and  having  thrown  the  young 

*  prince  into  the  Tea,  they   preferred 

*  themfelves  by  fwimming  to  fome  fo- 

*  reign  barks  that  waited  for  them  at  a 

*  convenient  diftar.ce. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  the  amours  of 

*  Aftarbe   were    (bciets   to    none  but 

*  Pygmalion,    who    fondly   imagined 

*  himfeif  to  be  the  only  objecT:  of  her 

*  affection:    he,    who  heard  even  the 

*  whifper  of  the  breeze  with  diftruft 

*  and  dread,  relied  on  this  abandoned 
'  woman  with  a  biind  and  implicit  con- 
'  fidence.    At  the  time,  however,  when 

*  love  rendered  him  the  dupe  of  her 
'  artifices,   he  was  incited  by  avarice 

*  to    find    fome   pretence  for   putting 
f  Joazar,  her  favourite,  to  death,  that 

*  he  might  feize  upon  his  riches. 

'  But  while  fnfpicion,  love,  andava- 
•*  rice,   were  thus  (haring  the  heart  of 

*  Pygmalion,  Aftarbe  was  contriving 

*  his     immediate     deftruc~lion.       She 

*  thought  it  pofllble  that  he  might  have 
'  difcovered    fomething   of  her    con- 

*  nexion  with  Joazar;   and,  if  not,  (he 
'  knew  that  avarice  alone  would  fur- 

*  nifh  him  with  a  fufficient  motive  to 
'  cut  him  off:    me   concluded,    there- 
'  fore,  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
'  lolh     She  faw  that  all  the  principal 
'  officers  of  the  court  were  ready  to 
'  dip  their  hands  in  his  blood,  and  (he 

*  heard  of  fome  new  confpiracy  every 
'  day;   yet  there  was  none  whom  (he 

*  could  make  the  confidants  of  her  de- 
'  fign,  without  putting  her  own  life  in 

*  their  power;  and  therefore  flje  deter- 
'  mined  to  deftroy  Pygmalron  by  poi- 
'  fon,  and  to  adminifter  itherfelf. 

*  It  was  his  general  practice  to  eat 

*  with  her  in  private;   and  he  always 

*  drefled  his  food  himfeif,   not  daring 
'  totruftany  hand  but hisown.  While 

*  he  was  thus  employed,  he   ufed  to 
'  lock  himfeif  up  in  the  moft  retired 
'part  of  his  palace,  the  better  to  con- 


ceal his  fears,  and  elude  obfervation. 
He  did  not  dare  to  enjoy  any  of  the 
pleafures  of  the  table,  nor  even  to 
tafte  any  thing  which  had  not  beea 
prepared  wholly  by  himfelf;  he  was 
thus  precluded  from  the  ufe,  not  only 
of  delicaciesand refinements  in  cook-' 
ery,  but  of  wine,  bread,  fait,  oil, 
milk,  and  all  other  ordinary  food: 
he  lived  entirely  upon  fruit,  which 
he  gathered  himfeif  from  his  garden; 
or  fuch  roots  and  herbs  as  he  fowed 
and  drefTed  with,  his  own  hands;  he 
drank  no  liquor  but  the  water  which 
he  drew  from  a  fountain  that  was  in- 
clofed  in  a  partof  the  palace,  of  which 
he  always  kept  the  key;  and,  not- 
withftanding  his  confidence  in  A- 
ftarbe,  he  did  not  in  this  particular 
lay  afide  his  precaution  even  with 
refpecl  to  her:  he  made  her  eat  and 
drink  of  every  thing  that  furnifhecl 
out  their  repaft  before  he  tafted  it 
himfeif,  that  he  might  be  lure  not  to 
be  poifoned  without  her,  and  that  the 
might  have  no  hope  of  furviving  him. 
She  contrived,  however,  to  render  this 
precaution  ineffe&ual;  for  fhe  took  a 
counter- poifon,  which  (he  had  ob- 
tained of  an  old  woman  yet  more 
wicked  than  herfelf,  whom  upon 
this  occaiion  (he  made  no  fcruple  to 
truft,  as  (he  was  already  the  confi- 
dante of  her  amours.  As  ihe  was 
thus  fecured  againfl;  danger,  in'poi- 
foning  the  king  with  food  of  which 
(he  was  herfelf  to  partake,  (he  accom- 
pli filed  her  purpofe  in  the  following 
manner. 

*  At  the  moment  when  they  were  fit- 
ting down  to  their  repaft,  the  olJ  wo- 
man made  a  noife  at  one  of  the  doors 
of  the  apartment;  the  king,  always 
under  the  terrors  of  aiTa(lination,was 
greatly  alarmed,  and  ran  in  hafte  to 
the  door  to  lee  that  it  was  fecured: 
the  old  woman,  having  performed  her 
part,  withdrew;  and  the  king  ftood 
torpid  in  fufpenie,  not  knowing  what 
to  think  of  the  noife  he  had  heard, 
nor  daring  to  refolve  bis  doubts  by- 
opening  the  door.  Aftarbe  encourag- 
ed him,  carefied  him,  and  prefled  him 
to  eat,  having  thrown  poiion  into  his 
golden  cup  while  he  ran  to  the  door 
upon  the  alarm.  Pygmalion,  with 
his  ufual  precaution.,  gave  the  cup 
firft  into  her  hand;  and  (he  dranlc 
without  fear,  confiding  in  the  anti- 
dote (he  had  taken:  Pygmalion  then 
L  a  <  dranfc 
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*  drank  himfelF;  and,  in  a  fliort  time 
'  afterwards,  funk  down  in  a  ftate  of 

*  total    infenfibility.     Altai-he,     who 
'  knew  that  he  was  capahle  of  ftabbing 
'  her  to  the  heart  upon  the  flighted:  lu- 
'  fpicion,  and  that  he  might  recover 

*  from  this  fit  while  h,e  had  yet  ftrength 
'  to  do  it,  immediatefy  rent  her  cloaths, 

*  tore  her  hair,  and  btirft  info  clamo- 
'  rous  lamentations:  (he  took  the  dy- 
'  ing  king  in  her  arms,  prefTed  him  to 
'  her  bofom,  and  fhed  over  him  a  flood 

*  of  tears,  which   (he  had  always  at 

*  command}  but  when  me  faw  that  his 

*  ftrength  was  juft  exhaufted,  and  the 

*  laft  agony  coming  on,  me  dropped  the 
'  maflc;  and,  to  prevent  a  poflibility  of 

*  his  recovery,  threw  herfelf  upon  himi 

*  and  fmothered  him.     She  then  took 
'  the  royal  fignet  from  his  finger,  and 

*  the  diadem  from  his  head,  and  pre- 
'  fented  them  both  to  Joazar,  whom  fhe 

*  called  in  for  that  purpofe.    She  ima- 

*  gined  that  all  her  partizans  would 

*  readily  concur  in  the  gratification  of 
'  her  paffion;  and  that  her  lover  would 

*  not  fail  to  be  proclaimed  king:  but 

*  thofe  who  had  paid  their  court  to  her 

*  with  the  greateft  afliduity  were  bafe 

*  and  mercenary  wretches,  who  were 
'  incapable  of  a  fincere  afte&ion;  and 

*  who,  befides,  being  deftitute  of  cou- 

*  rage,  were  deterred  from  fupporting 

*  Aftarbe  by  the  fear  of  her  enemies: 

*  her   own   pride,   diffimulation,    and 
'  cruelty,  were  yet  more  formidable; 

*  and  every  one  wifiied  that  fhe  might 

*  perifti,  as  a  pledge  of  his  own  fecuri- 
'  ty.  In  the  mean  time,  the  palace  was 

*  in  the  utmoftconfufion;  nothing  was 

*  heard  but  a  repetition  of  the  words — 
44  The  king  is  dead!"  Some  flood  ter- 
'  rified  and  irrefolute;  others  ran  to 

*  arms;  every  one  rejoiced  at  the  event, 

*  but  every  one  apprehended  theconfe- 

*  quences.     The  news  prefently  cir- 

*  culated,    from    mouth     to     mouth, 
'  through  the  whole  city;  where  there 
'  was  not  fo  much  as  a  fingle  perforr 
«  who  regretted  the  death  of  the  king, 

*  which  was  an  univerfal  deliverance 

*  and  confolation. 

'  Narbal,   (truck  with  an  event  fo 

*  fudden  and  awful,  compafiionated  the 

*  misfortunes  of  Pygmalion,  though  he 

*  could  not  but  deteft  his  vices;  he  re- 

*  gretted,  like  an  honeft  man,  his  hav- 
4  ing  betrayed  himfelf  to  deftrufb'on  by 

*  an  unlimited  and  undeferved  confi- 

j  aad 


to  be  a  tyrant,  difclaimed  by  nature, 
and  abhorred  by  mankind,  than  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  a  fovereign,  ami 
become  the  father  of  his  people.  He 
was  alfo  attentive  to  the  interefts  o! 
the  ftate;  and  made  hafte  to  aflemble 
the  friends  of  his  country,  to  oppofe 
the  meafures  of  Aftarbe;  under  whofr 
influence  there  was  the  greatcft  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend  a  reign  yet  more  op- 
prefflve  than  tha.t  of  Pygmalion  him- 
felf. 

f  Narbal  knew  that  Baleazar  was  not 
drowned  when  he  was  thrown  into 
the  fea;  though  the  wretches  who 
afTured  Aftarbe  of  his  death  thought 
otherwife:  he  faved  himfelf,  under  fa- 
vour of  the  night,  by  fwimming;  and 
fome  Cretan  merchants,  touched  with 
companion,  took  him  info  their  vef- 
fel.  Having  no  reafon  to  doubt  but 
that  hisdeftru6lion  was  intended,  ancf 
being  equally  afraid  of  the  cruel  j<  a- 
loufy  of  Pygmalion  and  the  fatal  arti- 
fices of  Aftarbe,  lie  did  not  dare  to  re- 
turn into  his  father's  dominions,  but 
wandered  about  on  the  coaft  of  Syria, 
where  he  had  been  left  by  the  Cre- 
tans who  took  him  up,  and  gained  a 
fcanty  fubfiftence  by  tending  a  flock 
of  fheep.  At  length,  however,  he 
found  means  to  malce  Narbal  act 
quainted  with  his  fituation;  not 
doubting  but  that  he  might  fafel-v 
truft  his  fecret  ami  hia  life  with  a  rnrm 
whofe  virtue  had  been  ib  often  tried , 
Narbal,  though  he  had  been  ill-treat- 
ed by  the  father,  did  not  look  with 
lefs  tendernefs  on  thefon;  nor  was  he 
lefs  attentive  to  his  interefts,  in 
which,  however,  his  principal  view 
was  to  prevent  his  undertaking  any 
thing  inconftftent  with  the  duty  he 
ftill  owed  to  his  father;  and  theiefoie 
he  exerted  all  his  in  faience  to  recon- 
cile him  to  his  ill  fortune. 
'  Baleazrvr  had  refjrvefted  Narbal  to 
fend  him  a  ring  as  a  token,  whenever 
it  fhould  be  proper  for  him  to  repair 
to  Tyre;  but  N;ubal  did  not  think 
it  prudent  during  the  life  of  Pygma- 
lion, ao  \t  would  have  been  attended 
with  the  utmoft  dan-ger-to  them  both; 
the  tyrant's  inquifitivedrcumfpctfioa 
being  luch,  as  no  fubtlety  or  dili- 
gence could  elude:  but  as  loon  *9 
the  fate  he  merited  had  overtaken  him, 
Narbal  fent  th  Baleazar, 

Balea2ar  fet  out  immediately;  and  ar- 
rived at  the  gates-  of  Tyre  whjle  the 
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whole  city  was  in  the  utmoft  trouble 
nnd  perplexity  to  know  who  (hould 
fucceedto  the 'throne:  he  was  at  once 
known  and  acknowledged,  as  well  by 
the  principal  Tynans  as  by  the  peo- 
ple. They  loved  him,  not  for  the  fake 
of  his  father,  who  was  the  object  of 
univerUl  deteftation,  hut  for  hii  own 
amiable  and  gracious  diipofitiun;  and 
even  his  misfortunes  nor/  threw  a 
kind  of  fplendor  round  him,  which 
(hewed  his  good  qualities  to  the  great- 
eft  advantage  and  produced  a  tender 
intereft  in  his  favour. 
'  Naibal  afiembled  the  chiefs  of  the 
people,  the  elders  of  the  council,  and 
the  prieils  of  the  great  goddefs  of 
Phoenicia.  They  faluted  Baleazar  as 
their  king;  and  he  was  immediately 
proclaimed  by  the  heralds,  amidft  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  The 
(houts  were  heard  by  Aftarbe  in  one 
of  the  innermoft  receflesof  the  palace, 
where  (he  had  (hut  herfelf  up  with 
ioazsr,  her  effeminate  and  infamous 
favourite.  She  was  abandoned  by  ail 
the  iycophants  and  parafites,  the  cor- 
rupt proftitutes  of  power,  who  had 
attached  themfelves  to  her  during  the 
life  of  Pygmalion;  for  the  wicked 
fear  the  w'icked;  they  know  them  to 
be  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  there- 
fore do  not  wifh  they  mould  be  in- 
verted with  power.  Men  of  corrupt 
principles  know  how  much  others  of 
the  fame  character  abufe  authority, 
and  to  what  excefs  ihey  carry  oppref- 
fion;  they  wim  rather  to  have  the  good 
let  over  them :  for  though  they  can- 
not hope  for  reward,  they  know  they 
(hail  not  fuffer  injury.  Aftarbe, 
therefore,  was  deferred  by  all  but  a 
few  wretches,  who  had  fo  far  involv- 
ed themfelves  in  her  guilt,  that,  what- 
ever party  they  ihould  efpoufe,  they 
could  not  hope  to  efcape  punifhmer.t. 
*  The  palace  was  foon  forced;  guilt, 
naturally  inefolute  and  timid,  made 
little  refinance,  and  the  criminals  en- 
deavoured to  fave  them  (elves  by  flight. 
Aftarbe  attempted  to  make  her  efcape, 
difguifed  like  a  Have;  bnt  (he  was 
dfiecled  and  feized  by  ft  foldier,  who 
knew  her;  and  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  the  people  were  prevented 
frora  tearing  her  to  pieces:  they  had 
already  thrown  her  down,  and  were 
dragging  her  along  the  pavement, 
when  Narbal  re  (cued  her  out  of  their 
hands,  She  then  entreated  that  the 


might  (peak  fo  Baleazar,  whom  ihe 
hoped  to  influence  by  her  beauty,  arid 
to  impofe  upon,  by  pretending  that 
(he  could  make  important  difcoveries. 
Baleazar  could  not  refufe  to  hear  her j 
and  (he  approached  him  with  an  ex- 
preflion  of  fweetnefs  and  modefty  in 
her  countenance,  which  gave  new 
power  to  her  beauty,  and  might  have 
ibftened  Rage  itfelf  into  pity  and 
complacency.  She  addreffed  him  with 
the  molt  delicate  and  inimuating  flat- 
tery; (he  conjured  him,  by  the  aihes 
of  his  father,  to  take  pity  upon  her, 
whom  he  had  fo  tenderly  loved;  flic 
invoked  the  gods,  as  if  fee  had  paid 
them  the  homage  of  fincere  adorationj 
(he  (hed  a  flood  of  tears;  and,  proftrat- 
ing  herfelf  on  the  ground,  (he  paf- 
fjonately  embraced  his  knees.  But 
as  foon  as  (be  imagined  thefe  arts  had 
gained  an  influence  over  him,  (he  neg- 
lected nothing  to  render  him  fufpi- 
cious  of  the  moft  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate of  his  fervants:  (he  accufed 
Narbal  of  having  entered  into  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  Pygmalion,  and  of 
intrigues  to  procure  himfelf  to  be 
chofen  king  in  (lead  of  Baieazar, 
whom  (he  insinuated  he  had  alfo  in- 
tended topoifon.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner (he  calumniated  every  other  per- 
fon  whom  (he  knew  to  be  a  friend  to 
virtue;  and  hoped  to  find  Baleazar 
fufceptible  of  the  fame  diftruft  and 
fufpicion  as  his  father:  but  the  young 
prince,  difcerningand  difdainingboth' 
her  fubtlety  and  her  malice,  fudden- 
ly  interrupted  her,  by  calling  in  hi* 
guards:  (he  was  immediately  carried 
to  prifon,  and  a  proper  number  of 
perfons,  diftinguifhed  for  their  ex- 
perience and  their  wifdom,  were  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  her  conduft. 
*  They  difc5vered,  with  horror,  that 
(he  had  firft  poifoned,  and  then  fmo- 
thered,  Pygmalion;  and  that  her 
whole  life  had  been  one  uninterrupted 
fenes  of  the  moft  enormous  crimes: 
(he  was  therefore  judged  worthy  of 
the  fevereft  punishment  which  the 
laws  of  Phoenicia  could  inflict,  and 
condemned  to  be  burnt  by  a  flow  fire. 
But  as  foon  as  (he  found  that  her 
-crimes  were  known,  and  her  judges 
inexorable,  (he  gave  way  to  all  the 
furies  that  had  taken  pofleflion  of  her 
foul;  and  fhe  immediately  fwallowed 
poifon,  which  (he  had  taken  care  to 
conceal  about  her,  as  the  means  of  a 
•  fpeedj 
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*  fpeedy  death,   if  (he  fhould  be  con- 

*  dcmned  to  fufter  lingering  torments. 

•  Thole  who  were  about  her  foon  per- 

•  ceived  that   (he   differed  intolerable 

*  pain,  and  offered  inch  relief  as  was  in 

•  their  power  j  but,  without  giving  any 

*  anfwer,  (he  made  figns  that  (he  would 

•  receive  no  affi (lance.  They  then  (poke 
•"to  her  of  the  righteous  godi,  whofe 

•  answer  fli-  had  provoked;  but,  in  Head 

•  of  exprelling  contrition  or  temorfe.fhe 

•  looked  upward  with  a  mixture  of  do 

•  fpite  and  arVogance,  as  if  (lie  abhorred 

*  their  attributes  and  defied  their  ven- 

*  geance. 

*  The  lad  agony  now  came  on,  and 
'  her  dying  afpcft  exprefled  only  im- 

*  piety  andVage:  of  that  beauty,  which 

*  had  been  fatal  to  fo  many,  no  remains 
'  were  now  left;  every  grace  was  va- 

*  nifhed;    her  eyes,   upon  which    the 
'  hand  of  Death  was  already  heavy, 

*  were   turned   haftily   on    every  fide, 

*  \\ith  a  wild  and  unmeaning  ferocity; 

*  her  lips  were  convulled,  her  mouth 

*  open,  and  her  whole  countenance  dif- 
'  torted;  a  livid  palenefs  fucceeded,  and 
c  her  body  became  cold;  yet  fometimes 
'  (he  ftarted,  as  it  were,  back  to  life; 

*  but  it  was  only  to  exprefs  the  pang 

•  that  rouzed  her  by  fhrieks  and  groans. 

*  At  length,  however,  (lie  expired,  leav- 
'  ing  thofe  that  flood  round  her  in  a 

•  ftate  of  inexpreflible  confuiion  and 

•  horror.     Pier    guilty    foul,   without 

*  doubt,  defcended  to  thofe  mournful 

•  regions  where  the  unrelenting  daugh- 

•  teis  of  Danaus  are  perpetually  em- 
'  ployed  in  filling  veffels  that  will  not 
«  hold   water;    where   Ixion   for  ever 

•  turns   his  wheel;    and  Tantalus    in 

•  vain  endeavours  to  flake  his  everlaft- 

•  ing  third  with  the  water  that  eludes 
«  hiss  lips;  where  Syfiphus,  with  una- 
'  vailing   labour,  rolls  up  the  ftone, 

•  which  eternally  falls  back;  and  where 
'  Tityus  feels  the  vulture  inceflantly 

*  prey  upon  his  heart,  which  as  faft  as 

•  it  is  devoured  is  renewed. 

«  Baleazar,  having  exprefTed  his  gra- 
«  titude  to  the  gods  for  his  deliverance 
«  from  this  monger  by  innumerable  fa- 
«  crifices,  began  his  reign  by  a  con- 
«  duel  altogether  different  from  that  of 
«  Pygmalion.  He  applies  himfelf,  with 
«  great  diligence,  to  revive  commerce, 

*  which  had  long  hnguiflied  by  a  gra- 
'  dual  decline.  In  matters  of  great  im- 
'.  poxtance  he  takes  the  advice  of  Nar- 
'  bal,  yet  docs  not  fubmit  implicitly  to 


his  direction;  in  every  in  (la  nee  he 
makes  the  adminiilration  of  govern- 
ment his  own  aft,  and  takes  cogni- 
zance of  all  things  with  his  own  eye; 
he  hears  every  one's  opinion,  and  then 
determines  according  to  his  own;  he 
is,  confequently,  the  idol  of  his  peo- 
ple; and,  by  potfefling  their  affec- 
tions, he  is  mailer  of  more  wealth 
than  the  cruel  avarice  of  his  fatlui 
could  ever  hoard;  for  there  is  not  a 
man  in  his  dominions  that  would 
not  freely  part  with  his  whole  pro- 
perty, if,  upon  a  prefling  neceilttv, 
lie  fhould  require  it  of  him  :  what  he 
leaves  his  people,  therefore,  is  more 
effectually  his  own  than  it  would  be 
if  he  took  it  away.  All  precautions 
for  the  iecurity  of  his  perlbn  are  un- 
neceffary;  for  he  is  continually  fur- 
rounded  by  an  impregnable  defence, 
the  affection  of  the  publick:  there 
is  not  a  fubject  in  his  kingdom  who 
does  not  dread  the  lofs  of  his  prince 
as  a  calamity  to  himfelf;  and  who 
would  notinterpoie  between  him  and 
danger  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He 
is  happy,  and  all  his  people  are  happy 
with  him  :  he  is  afraid  of  requiring 
too  much  of  them;  and  they  are  afraid 
of  offeiing  him  too  little.  His  mode- 
ration leaves  them  in  affluence;  but 
this  affluence  renders  them  neither 
untraclable  nor  infolent;  for  they  are 
habitually  induftrious,  addicted  to 
commerce,  and  inflexible  in  fupport- 
ing  the  ancient  purity  of  their  laws. 
Phoenicia  has  now  reached  the  fum- 
mit  of  greatnefs  and  of  glory;  and 
owes  all  her  profperity  to  her  young 
king. 

*  Narbal  is  his  minifter,  the  inftru- 
ment  of  his  virtue  and  of  his  wif- 
dom. — O  Telemachus!  if  he  was  now 
to  fee  you,  with  what  joy  would  he 
load  you  with  prefents,  and  lend  you 
back  with  magnificence  to  your  coun- 
try !   How  would  he  have  rejoiced  to 
have  placed  the  fon  of  Ulylfes  upon 
the  throne  of  Ithaca,  to  dift'ufe  the 
fame  happinefs  through  that  irtand 
which  Baleazar  difpenfes  at  Tyre ! 
And  how  happy  am  I  to  render  you 
this  fervic*  in  his  (lead  T 
Telemachus,  who  had  liftened  with 
great  pleafure  to  the  relation  of  thefe 
events,  and  was  yet  more  fenlibly  touch- 
ed with  the  tender  and  zealous  friend- 
(hip  with  which  Adoam  had  received 
him  in  his  misfortunes,  replied  only 

by 
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by  clafping  him  to  his  breaft  in  a  tran-. 
fport  of  gratitude,  affeftion,  and  ef- 
teem.  Adosm  then  enquired  how  he 
came  on  ihore  it  thelfland  of  Calypfo: 
and  Telf.machus,  in  his  turn,  gave  him 
thehiftoryof  his  departure  from  Tyre; 
of  his  pafi'ige  to  the  Ifle  of  Cyprus;  of 
the  manner  of  his  finding  Mentor;  of 
their  voyage  to  Crete;  of  the  publick 
games  for  the  election  of  a  king  after 
the  flight  of  Llomeneus;  of  the  refent- 
ment  of  Venus;  of  their  fhipwreck;  of 
the  pleafure  with  which  Calypfo  re- 
ceived them;  of  her  becoming  jealous 
of  E'.ichatis;  and  of  his  being  thrown 
into  the  fea  by  Mentor  upon  his  per- 
ceiving a  Phoenician  veflel  at  fome  dif- 
tance  from  the  coaft. 

Adoam  then  ordered  a  magnificent 
entertainment;  and,  as  a  farther  tetti- 
mony  of  his  joy,  he  improved  it  with 
all  the  plea  lures  of  which  his  fituation 
would  admit.  During  the  repaft,  which 
vvasfervedby  youngPhcenicians.drefled 
in  white  garments,  and  crowned  with 
flowers,  the  place  was  perfumed  by 
burning  the  moft  odoriferous  gums  of 
the  Eaft  :  they  were  entertained  with 
the  found  of  the  flute  by  muficians,  to 
whom  the  rowers  had  refigned  their 
lents;  and  this  melody  was,  from  time 
to  time,  interrupted  by  Achitoas,  who 
accompanied  his  lyre  with  his  voice,  in 
ftrains  which  were  worthy  to  be  heard 
at  the  table  of  the  gods,  and  to  which 
even  Apollo  might  have  liftened  with 
<lelight.  The  Tritons,  Nereids,  and 
all  the  deities  who  rule  the  waters  in 
Subordination  to  the  father  of  the  deep, 
and  even  all  the  monfters  of  thofe  hoary 
regions,  unknown  to  man,  quitted  the 
watery  grottos  of  the  abyfs,  and  fwam 
in  crowds  round  the  veffel  to  enjoy  the 
harmony.  A  band  of  Phoenician  youths, 
of  exquifite  beauty,  cloathed  in  fine 
linen  whiter  than  fnow,  entertained 
them  a  long  time  with  dancing,  in  the 
manner  of  their  country;  afterwards 
with  the  dances  of  Egypt  j  and,  at  laft, 
with  thofe  of  Greece.  At  proper  in- 
tervals, the  ftirill  voice  of  the  trumpet 
interpofed;  and  the  waves  refounded  to 
the  diftant  mores.  The  filence  of  the 
night,  the  calmnefs  of  the  fea,  the  lam- 
bent radiance  of  the  moon  which  trem- 
bled on  the  furface  of  the  waves,  and 
the  deep  azure  of  the  fky  fpangled  with 
a  thoufand  liars,  concurred  to  heighten 
the  beauty  of  the  fcene. 


Telemachus,  who  was  remarkabl* 
for  a  quick  and  lively  fenfibility,  tailed 
all  thefe  pleafures  with  a  high  relifh; 
yet  he  did  not  dare  to  give  his  heart  up 
to  their  influence  :  fince  he  had  expe- 
rienced in  the  Jfland  of  CaJypfo,  to  his 
great  confufion  and  difgrace,  how  cafiljr 
a  young  mind  is  enflamed,  he  regarded 
all  pleafures,  however  innocent,  witU 
dillruft  and  dread;  and  watched  the 
looks  of  Mentor,  todifcover  what  he 
thought  of  thefe. 

Mentor  was  pleafed  with  his  embar- 
rafTment,  but  without  feeming  to  dif~ 
cover  it.  At  length,  however,  touched 
with  his  felf-denial,  he  laid,  with  a 
fmile — '  I  know  of  what  you  are  afraid  j 
and  your  fear  does  you  honour:  do 
not,  however,  Jet  it  carry  you  too 
far ;  it  is  not  poflible  to  wifh  you  the 
enjoyment  of  pleafure  more  earneftly 
than  I  wifh  it  you,  provided  it  is 
pleafure  that  neither  enflames  the 
paifions,  nor  effeminates  the  charac- 
ter. Your  pleasures  muft  be  fuch  as 
unbend  andrefrefh  the  mind,  fuch  as 
leave  you  compleat  matter  of  your- 
felf ;  not  fuch  as  fubdue  you  to  their 
power.  Thofe  that  I  wifli  you  do 
not  enflame  the  foul  with  a' brutal 
fury;  but  foothe  it,  by  a  fweet  and 
gentle  influence,  to  a  pure  and  peace- 
ful enjoyment.  You  have  endured 
toil  and  danger;  and  relaxation  and 
folace  are  now  neceffary :  accept, 
then,  with  gratitude  to  Adoam,  the 
pleafures  that  he  now  offers  to  you; 
enjoy  them,  my  dear  Telemachus* 
enjoy  them  without  fear  or  reftraint. 
There  is  neither  aufterity  nor  affec- 
tation in  Wifdom,  who  is,  indeed, 
the  parent  of  Delight ;  for  me  alone 
can  render  it  pure  and  permanent s 
fhe  alone  has  the  fecret  of  intermix- 
ing fports  and  merriment  with  ferious 
thought  and  important  labour:  by 
labour  (he  gives  poignancy  to  plea- 
fure, and  by  pleafure  /he  reftores  vi- 
gour to  labour.  Wifdom  blulhes  not 
to  be  merry  when  /he  fees  a  fit  occa- 
fion  for  mirth.' 

Mentor,  as  he  pronounced  thefe 
words,  took  up  a  lyre,  which  he  touch- 
ed with  fo  much  /kill,  that  Achitoas, 
ftruck  with  furprize  and  jealoufy,  fuf- 
fered  his  own  inftrument  to  drop  from 
his  hand  ;  his  eyes  fparkled.  his  coun- 
tenance changed  colour,  and  his  angutflt 
and  confufion  would  have  been  re- 
marked 


marked  by  :>11  prefent,  If  their  attention 
had  not  been  wholly  cngroiled  by  the 
iiiufick  of  Mentor:  they  were  afraid 
even  to  breathe,  left  they  thould  min<  lc 
any  other  found  with  his  harmony,  and 
Jofefome  {train  of  his  enchanting  fong. 
Their  enjoyment  would,  indeed,  have 
been  perfect,  if  they  had  not  feared  it 
would-end  too  foon ;  for  the  voice  of 
Mentor,  though  it  had  no  effeminate 
foftnefs  was  capable  of  all  the  varieties 
of  modulation  :  it  was  equally  melodi- 
ous and  ftrong  ;  and  had  an  expreflaon 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  fentiment,  even 
in  theminutelt  particular. 

He  firft  lung  the  prailes  of  Jupiter, 
the  father  and  the  ibvereign  of  gods 
and  men,  who  fnakcs  the  univerfe  with 
a  nod.  lie  then  reprefented,  under  the 
6gure  of  Minerva  ift'uing  from  his 
head,  that  Wifdom  which,  proceeding 
from  himfelf,  ns  it's  only  and  eternal 
fource,  is  diffufed,  in  boundlefs  ema- 
nations, to  irradiate  fuch  created  minds 
as  are  open  to  receive  it.  Theie  truths 
fee  fung  in  fuch  a  ftrain  of  unaffecled 
f>»ety,  and  with  fuch  a  fenfc  of  their 
fublimify  and  importance,  that  bis  au- 
dience imagined  themfelves  tranfported 
to  the  fummit  of  Olympus,  and  placed 
in  the  pieienceof  Jupiter,  whofeeye  is 
more  piercing  than  his  thunder.  He 
then  fung  the  fate  of  NarckTutj  who, 
becoming  enamoured  of  his  own  beauty, 
at  which  he  gazed  incsffuitly  from  the 
brink  of  a  fountain  that  reflected  it, 
pined  away  with  ineffectual  dcfire,  and 
was  changed  into  a  flower  that  bears 
Jiis  name.  And  he  hit  celebrated  the 
untimely  death  of  the  beautiful  Adonis, 
who  pei  iflivid  by  the  tufksof  a  boar;  and 
whom  Venus,  unable  to  revive,  lament- 
ed with  unavailing  grief. 

The  pafTions  of  the  audience  corre- 
fponded  with  the  fubjecl:  of  the  fong; 
they  melted  filently  into  tears,  and  felt 
»n  intxprefuble  delight  in  their  grief. 
When  the  mufick  was  at  an  end,  the 
Phoenicians   locked   round   upon  each 
other  with   ailonilhment  and  admin- 
tion.     One  faid — '  This    is  ceitainly 
<*  Orpheus!   and  thefe  aie  the  itrains  by 
«  which   he  tamed  the  wild  beafb  of 
*  the  d i- fart,  and  gave  motion  to  trees 
and  rocks:   it  was  thus  that  he  en- 
chanted Cerberus,  fufpendcd  the  tor- 
ments of  Ixion  and  the  Danaids,  and 
touched    with    pity    the    inexorable 
breaft  of  Pluto,  who  permitted  him 
to  lead  back  the  fair  Eurydice  from 


*  his  dominions.'  Another  faid  It  vrat 
'Linus,  the  fon  of  Apollo:  and  a  third, 
tii.it  it  was  Apollo  himfclf.  Even  Te- 
lemacbui  was  litiie  le(s  furpriztd  than 
thtt  nit;  for  he  did  not  know  that 
Mentor  had  been  fo  excellent  a  pro- 
ficient in  mufick.  Achitoas,  who  had 
now  diffidently  recollected  liimf  If  to 
conceal  his  jealoufy,  began  an  enco- 
mium upon  Mentor;  bur  he  i>l 
as  he  fpoke,  and  found  himielf  unable 
to  proceed.  Mentor,  who  perceived 
his  confufion,  was  defirous  to  hide  it 
from  others  ;  and,  feeing  he  could  not 
go  on,  he  began  to  fpeak,  that  he  might 
appear  to  interrupt  him:  heaifo  endea- 
voured to  confole  him,  by  giving  him 
the  praile  that  was  due  to  his  merit. 
Achitoas,  however,  could  not  be  cen- 
foled  ;  for  he  felt  that  Mentor  An- 
palled  him  yet  more  in  generofity  than 
(kill. 

In  the  mean  time,  Telemachus  ad- 
drefled  himfelf  to  Adoam.  *  I  remem- 
ber,' faic*  he,  *  that  you  mentioned 
a  voyage  you  made  toBetica,  fine 
returned  together  from  Egypt.  Be- 
ticans  a  country  concerning  which 
many  wonders  are  related,  which  it 
is  difficult  to  believe;  tell  me,  th 
fore,  whether  they  are  truer'  — '  I 
mall  be  glad,'  faid  Adoam,  *  to  de- 
fer! be  that  country  to  you  ;  for  it  is 
well  worthy  of  your  curiofity,  and 
is  yet  more  extraordinary  than  Fame 
ha-s  reported  it. 

'  The  River  Betis  flows  through  a 
fertile  country,  where  the  air  is  al- 
ways temperate,  and  the  Iky  ferene. 
The  river,  which  gives  narne  to  the 
country,  falls  into  the  ocean  near  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  not  far  from 
the  place  where  the  fea  heretofore, 
breaking  it's  bounds,  feparated  the 
country  of  Tartis  from  the  vaft  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  This  region  Items 
to  have  prefervtd  all  the  felicity  of 
the  Golden  Age.  In  the  winter,  the 
freezing  breath  of  the  north  is  never 
felt,  and  the  feai'on  is  therefore  mild  j 
but,  in  fummtT,  there  are  al>vays  re- 
fic-fhing  gales  from  the  weft,  which 
blow  about  the  middle  of  the  day; 
and  in  this  feafon,  therefoie,  the  heat 
is  never  intenfe  :  fo  that  fpring  and 
autumn,  efpoufed  as  it  wcic  to  each 
other,  walk  hand  in  hand  through  the 
year.  The  vallies  and  the  plains 
y'u  M  annually  a  double  harvelt  j  the 
hedges  confift  of  laurels,  pomegra- 
*  nates, 
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'  nates,  jalYnines,  and  other  trees,  that 

1  arenutonlyalwaysgreen, but  in  flower; 

k   t  he  mounuiinsare  covered  with  flocks, 

1  whole  wool,  for  it's  fu  peri  or  finenefs, 

*  is  fought  by  all  nations.  Thisbeauti- 

1  ful  country  contains  alfo  many  mines 

1  of  gold  and  filver:  but  the  inhabi- 

'  MIHS,   happy  in  their  fimplicity,  dif- 

'  dain  to  count  filver  and  gold  among 

1  their  riches;    and    value  that    only 

'  which  contributes  to  fupply  the  real 

'   and  natural  wants  of  mankind. 

*  When  we  firft  traded  with  thefe 

people,  we  found  gold  and  filver  ufed 

for   ploughfhares ;    and,  in  general, 

employed   promifcuoufly  with  iron. 

As  they  carried  on  no  foreign  trade, 

they   had   no  need   of  money;  they 

were  almoft   all  either  fhepherds  or 

huibandmen  :   for,  as  they  fuffered  no 

arts  to  be  exerciled  among  them  but 

Inch  as  tended  immediately  to  anfwer 

the  neceffities  of  life,  the  number  of 

artificers    was    coniequently   fmall ; 

befides,     the   greater    part    even    of 

thofe    who    live    by   husbandry,    or 

keeping  of  fheep,  are  fkilful  in  the 

exercife  of  fuch  arts  as  are  neceflary 

to  manners  fo  fnnple  and  frugal. 

'  The  women  are  employed  in  fpin- 

ning  the  wool,  and  manufacturing  it 

into  ft  tiffs  that  arc  remarkably  fine 

and  white;  they  alfo  make  the  bread, 

and   drefs   the   victuals,  which  coib* 

them  very  little  trouble;  for  they  live 

chiefly  upon  fruits  and  milk,  animal 

food  be  ing  feldom  eaten  among  them  : 

of  the  ikins  of  their  flteep  they  make 

a  light  lort  of  covering  for  the  legs 

and    feet,   with  which   they    furniiTi 

their  hulbands-.and   children.     The 

women   alfo   make  the  habitations, 

which  are  a  kind  of  tents,  covered 

either  with  waxed  fkins,  or  the  bark 

of  trees  :  they  make  and  warn  all  the 

clor.ths  of  the  family,  and  keep  their 

houfes  in  gre^t  neatnefs  and  order. 

Their    cJoaths,    indeed,    are    eafily 

made;  for  in  that  temperate  climate 

they  wea-r  only  a  piece  of  fine  white 

ftuff,    which   is   not    formed  to   the 

ftiape  of  the  body,  but  wrapped  round 

it  fo  as  to  fall  in  long  plaits,  and  take 

what  figure  the  wearer  thinks  fit. 

*  The  men  cultivate  the  ground,  and 

manage  their  flocks;   and  the  other 

arts  which  they  pra&ile  are  thofe  only 

of  forming  wood  and  iron  into  ne- 

ceflary   utenfils ;    and   of   iron    they 

make  Jittle  ufe,  except  in  inllrupisnts 


«  of  tillage.  All  the  arts  that  relate 
'  to  architecture  are  ufelefs  to  them; 
'  for  they  build  no  houfes.  "  It  fhews 
"  too  much  regard  to  the  earth,"  fay 
«  they,  "  to  creel  a  building  upon  it 
"  which  will  la(t  longer  than  our- 
"  felves  :  if  we  are  defended  from  the 
"  weather,  it  is  fufHcient."  As  to 
'  the  other  arts,  which  are  fo  highly 

*  efteemed  in  Greece,  in  Egypt,  and 
'  in  all  other  nations  that   have  ad- 

*  mitted  the  innumerable  wants  of  po- 
'  lifhed  life,    they  hold  them    in   the 

*  greateft  deteftation,  as  the  invention 

*  of  vanity  and  voluptuonfnefs. 

*  When  they  are  told  of  nations  who 
'  have  the  art  of  creeling  fuperb  build- 

*  ings,  and  of  making  fplendid  furni- 
1  ture  of  filver  and  gold  Huffs,  adorned 

*  with  embroidery  and  jewels,  exqui- 
'  fite  perfumes,  delicious  meats,  and 

*  inftruments  of  mullck  ;    they  reply, 
'  that  the  people  of  fuch  nations  are 
'  extremely  unhappy,  to  have  employ - 

*  ed  fo  much  ingenuity  and  labour  to 
'  render   them  felves    at    once   corrupt 
'  and    wretched.     "  Thefe   fuperflu- 
'«  ilies,"  fay  they,  "  effeminate,  in- 
tl  toxicate,    and   torment,  thofe   who 
"  poflefs  them ;  and  tempt  thofe  who 
**  poflefs  them  not  to  acquire  them  by 
"  fraud  and  violence.     Can  that  fu- 
".perfluity  be  good  which  tends  only 
"  to  make  men  evil  ?  Are  the  people 
"  of  thefe  countries  more   healthy  or 
"  robutl  than   we  are  ?    Do  they  live 
<{  longer,   or  agree   better  with    each 
"  other?  Do  they  enjoy  more  liberty,. 
"  tranquillity,  and  chearfulnefs  ?    On 
«f  the  contrary,  are  they  not  jealous  of 
*'  each    other?    Are  not   their  hearts 
"  corrodi-d  with  envy,  and  agitated  by 
"  ambition,  avarice,  and  terror?  Arc 
"  they  not  incapable  of  pleaiures  th?.t 
"  are  pure  and   fimple?    And  is   not 
"  this  incapacity  the  unavoidable  con- 
"  fequence  of  ihe^innumerable  artifi- 
u  cial    wants  to  which   they  are  en- 
c<  flaved,   and  upon  which  they   make 
*'  all  their  happinefs  depend  ?" 

*  Such,'  faid  Adoam,  *  are  the  fentU 
'  ments  of  this  lagacious  people,  who 

*  have  acquired  wifdom  only  by   the 
«  itudy  of  nature.     They  confider  our 
'  refinements  with  abhorrence  ;  and  it 

*  mud  be  con  ft  fled,  that  in  their  ilm- 
1  plicity  there  is   fomething  not  only 
«   amiable  but  great  :   they  live  in  com- 
'   mon,  witliout  any  partition  of  lands. 
1  The  head  of  every  family  is  it's  king: 

M  '  this 
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«  this  patriarchal  monarch  has  a  right 
c  to  punifh  his  children,  or  his  grand- 
'  children,  if  they  are  guilty  of  a  fault; 
«  but  he  firft  takes  the  advice  of  his 
'  family.  Punifliment,  indeed,  is 

*  very  rare  among  them}  for  innocence 

*  of  manners,  fincerity  of  heart,  and 

*  hatred  of  vice,  feem  to  be  the  natu- 
'  ral  productions  of  the  country.     A- 
'  ftrea,  who  is  faid  to  have  quitted  the 
'  earth,  and  afcended  to  heaven,  feems 
«  ftill  to  be  hidden  among  thefe  happy 

*  people:  they  have  no  need  of  judges, 

*  for  every  man  fubmits  to  the  jurif- 

*  diction  of  conference.     They  poffefs 
«  all  things  in  common;   for  the  cat- 
'  tie  produce  milk,  and  the  fields  and 

*  orchards   fruit   and   grain  of  every 

*  kind  in  fuch  abundance,  that  a  peo- 

*  pie  fo  frugal  and  temperate  have  no 

*  need  of   property.     They  have   no 
'  fixed  place  of  abode;  but  when  they 

*  have  con  fumed  the  fruits,  and  ex- 

*  haurted  the  paiturage  of  one  part  of 

*  the  paradife  which  they  inhabit,  they 

*  remove  their  tents  to  another:  they 
«  have,  therefore,  no  oppofition  of  in- 

*  tereft,  but  are  connected  by  a  frater- 
4  nal  affection,  which  there  is  nothing 
'  to  interrupt.  This  peace,this  union, 

*  this  liberty,  they  preferve,    by  re- 
'  jecting  fuperfiuous  wealth   and  de- 
'  ceitful  pleafure :  they  are   all   free, 

*  and  they  are  all  equal. 

*  Superior  wil'dom,  the  refult  either 

*  of  long  experience  or  uncommon  abi  - 

*  lilies,  is  the  only  mark  of  diftin&ion 

*  among  them;  the  fophiftry  of  fraud, 

*  the  cry  of  violence,  the  contention  of 
4  the  bar,  and  the  tumult  of  battle,  are 
'  never   heard  in   this   iacred  region, 

*  which    the  gods   have  taken  under 

*  their  immediate  protection:  this  foil 

*  has  never  been  diftained  with  human 

*  blood;  and  even  that  of  a  lamb  has 
'  rarely  been  fhed  upon  it.     When  the 

*  inhabitants  are  told  of  bloody  bat- 

*  ties,  rapid  conquefts,  and  the  fubver- 

*  fion   of  empires,    which   happen    in 

*  other   countries,    they    (land    aghaft 
1  with  aftonifhment.     "  What,"  fay 
'  they,  "  do  not  men  die  faft  enough, 
**  without    being    deftroyed   by   each 
«'  other?  Can  any  man  be  infenfible  of 
*'  the  brevity  of  life?  and  can  he  who 
«<  knows  it  think  life  too  long?  Is  it 
«'  pofiible   to   fuppofe   that    mankind 
4<  came  into  the  world  merely  to  pro- 
"  palate  mifery,  and  to  harrafs  and 


;  deftroy  one  another?"  Neither  can 
the  inhabitants  of  Betica  compre- 
hend how  thefe  who,  by  fubjugnting 
great  empires,  obtain  the  name  of 
conquerors,  came  to  be  fo  much  the 
objecls  of  admiration.  "  To  placr 
'  happinefs,  in  the  government  of 
11  others,"  fay  they,  "  is  madnefs, 
"  fmce  to  govern  well  is  a  painful 
"  taflc;  but  a  defire  to  govern  others 
"  againft  their  will  is  madnefs  in  a 
"  ftill  greater  degree;  a  wife  man  can- 
<l  not,  without  violence  to  himfelf, 
'*  fubmitto  take  upon  him  the  govern- 
"  ment  of  a  willing  people  whom  the 
(<  gods  have  committed  to  his  charge, 
'*  or  who  apply  to  him  for  guidance 
'*  and  protection.  To  govern  people 
"  againft  their  will,  is  to  become  mi- 
"  ferable  for  the  falfe  honour  of  hold- 
"  ing  others  in  flavery.  A  conqueror 
"  is  one  whom  the  ^ods,  provoked  by 
'«  the  wickednefs  of  mankind,  lend, 
'*  in  their  wrath,  upon  the  earth,  to 
"  ravage  kingdoms;  to  fpread  round 
"  them,  in  a  vaft  circle,  terror,  mife- 
"  ry,  and  defpair;  to  deftroy  The 
*'  brave,  and  enflave  the  free.  Ha^ 
"  not  he  who  is  ambitious  of  glory, 
"  fufHcient  opportunities  of  acquiring 
*'  it,  by  managing,  with  williom, 
"  what  the  gods  have  entrufted  to  his 
ft  care?  Can  it  be  imagined,  th:»t 
**  praife  is  to  be  merited  only  by  arro- 
"  gance  and  injuftice,  by  ufnrpation 
"  and  tyranny?  War  fhould 


*'  be  thought  of  but  in  the  defence  of 
"  liberty.  Happy  is  he  who,  not  be- 
"  ing  the  flave.  of  another,  is  free 
"  from  the  frantick  ambition  of  mak- 
"  ing  another  a  Have  to  him!  Thefe 
<:  conquerors,  who  are  reprefented  as 
**  encircled  with  glory,  refemble  rivers 
*'  that  have  overflowed  their  banks  ; 
*c  which  appear  majcrtick  indt-cd,  but 
"  which  defolate  the  countries  they 
"  ought  to  fertilize." 

After  Adoam  had  given  this  de- 
fcription  of  Betica,  Telemachus,  who 
1ml  liftened  to  it  with  great  delight, 
alked  him  feveral  qucitions,  which 
would  not  have  been  fu^jjefted  by  com- 
mon ctiriofity.  «  Do  the  inhabitants 

*  of  Betica,'  faid  he,  *  drink  wine?'  — 

*  They  are  fo  far  fioin  drinking  wine/ 
faid  Adoam,  '  that   they  make  none; 
'   not  becaufe  they  are  without  grapes, 
'  for  no  country  in  the  world  produces 
'  them  in  greater  plenty  cr  perfection  ; 

'  but 
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*  but  they  content  tbcmfelves  with  eat- 

*  ing  them  as  they  do  other  fruit,  and 
'  are  afraid  of  wine  as  the  corrupter 

*  of  mankind.     "   Wine,"   they  fay, 
"  is  a  ipecies  of  poifon,  whicU  pro- 
<c  duces  madnefs;  which  does  not  kill 
'*  men  indeed,  but  degrades  them  in. 
"  .to  brutes.     Men  may  prefcrve  their 
"  health    and    their    vigour  without 
"  wine;    but,   with   wine,    not   their 
"  health  only,  but  their  virtue,  is  in 
"  danger." 

Telemachus  then  enquired  what  laws 
were  eftablilhed  in  Betica  relating  to 
marriage.  *  No  man,'  faid  Adoam, 
is  allowed  to  have  more  than  one 
wife;  and  every  man  is  obliged  to 
keep  his  wife  as  long  as  Ihe  lives. 
In  this  country,  a  man's  reputation 
depends  as  much  upon  his  fidelity  to 
his  wife,  as  a  woman's  reputation, 
in  other  countries,  depends  upon  her 
fidelity  to  her  hufband.  No  people 
ever  praclifed  fo  fcrupulous  a  deco- 
rum, or  were  fo  jealous  of  their  cha- 
ftity.  Their  women  are  beautiful, 
and  have  that  fweet  and  tender  fen- 
fibility  which  is  more  than  beauty; 
but  they  bsrrow  no  advantages  from 
art:  there  is  all  the  fimplicity  of  na- 
ture both  in  their  manners  and  their 
drefs;  and  they  take  their  (hare  of 
the  labours  of  the  day.  Their 
marriages  are  peaceable,  fruitful,  and 
undefiled:  the  hufband  and  wifeieem 
to  be  two  bodies  animated  by  one  foul  j 
thehufband  manages  affairs  without, 
and  the  wife  within;  me  provides 
for  his  refrefhment  at  his  return,  and 
feems  to  live  only  to  pleafe  him;  me 
gains  his  confidence ;  and  as  me 
charms  him  yet  more  by  her  virtue 
than  her  beauty,  their  happinefs  is 
fuch  as  death  only  can  deftroy.  From 
this  temperance,  fobriety,  and  fimpli- 
city of  manners,  they  derive  longe- 
vity and  health;  and  it  is  common  to 
fee  among  them  men  of  an  hundred, 
or  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  old, 
who  have  all  the  chearfulnefs  and  vi- 
gour that  make  life  defirable.' 
«  But  how,'  faid  Telemachus,  '  do 
they  efcape  the  calamities  of  war? 
Are  they  never  invaded  by  other  na- 
tions?'—  «  Nature,'  fays  Adoam, 
has  feparated  them  from  other  na- 
tions by  the  fea  on  one  fide,  and  by 
mountains  almoft  inacceflible  on  the 
other:  befides,  their  virtue  has  ira- 


prefled  foreign  powers  with  reverence 
and  awe.     When  any  conteft  arifes 
among  the  neighbouring  ftates,  they 
frequently  make  a  common  depofit  of 
the  territory  in  queltion  in  the  hands 
of  the  Beticans,    and  appoint  them 
arbitrators  of  the  difpute.     As  thefe 
wife  people  are  guilty  of  no  violence, 
they  are  never  miftrufted;  and  they 
laugh  when  they  hear  of  kings  who 
difagree   about    the    boundaries    of 
their  country.     "  Are  they  afraid," 
fay  they,  "  that  the  earth  mould  not 
'  have    room    for    it's    inhabitants? 
1  There  will  always  be  much  more 
"  land   than  can    be  cultivated;   and 
"  while  any  remains  unappropriated 
"  by  cultivation,  we  mould  think  it 
"  folly  to  defend  even  our  own  againft 
"  thofewho  would  invade  it."     Thefe 
people  are,  indeed,  wholly  free  from 
pride,  fraud,  and  ambition  j  they  do 
no  injury;  they  violate  no  compact; 
they  cevet  no  territory:  their  neigh- 
bours, therefore,  having  nothjng  to 
fear  from    them,  nor   any  hope  of 
making  themfelves  feared  by  them, 
give    them    no    difturbance.     They 
would  i'ooner  abandon  their  country, 
or  die  upon  the  fpot,  than  fubmit  to 
a  ftate  of  flavery;  fo  that  the  fame 
qualities  that  render  them  incapable 
of  fubjugating  others,  render  it  al- 
moft  impoffible  for  others  to  fubju- 
gate  them.     For  thefe  reafons,  there 
is  always  a  profound  peace  between 
them  and  iheir  neighbours,' 
Adoam  proceeded  to  give  an  account 
of  the  traffick  which  the  Phoenician* 
carried  on  in  Betica.     «  The  inhabi- 
4  tants   of  that  happy  country,'   faid 
he,  *  were  aftoniftied  when  they  firft 
faw  the  waves  bring  ftrangers  from  a 
diftant  region  to  their  coaft:  they  re- 
ceived us,  however,  with  great  bene- 
volence; and  gave  us  part  of  what- 
ever they  had,  without  alking  or  ex- 
pecting a  return.     They  fuffered  us 
to  eiiablifti  a  colony  on  the  Ifland  of 
Gadira ;    and   offered    us    whatever 
fhould  remain  of  their  wool,  after 
their  own  neceffities  were  fupplied; 
fending  us,  at  the  fame  time,  a  con- 
fiderablc  quantity  of  it  as  a  prefent  j 
for  they  have  great  pleafure  in  be- 
(lowing  their  fuperfltiities  upon  ftran- 
gers. 

'  As  to  their  mines,  they  made  no 

*  lift  of  them;  and  therefore,  without 

M  a         «  rel  usance, 
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*  reluctance,  left  them  entirely  to  us. 
'  Men,  they  thought,  were  not  over- 

*  wife   who,    with   fo   much    labour, 
«  fearched  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for 
'  that  which  could  give  no  true  happi- 

*  nefs,  nor  fatisfy  any  natural  want. 
«  They  admoniflied  us  not  to  dig  in 

*  the  eartli  fo  deep.     "  Content  your- 
"   felves,"  faid  they,  "  with  plough- 
*'  ing  it,  and  it  will  yield  you  real  be- 
"  neh'ts  in  return:  it  will  yield  thole 
"  things  to  which  gold  and  filver  owe 
"  all  their  value;  for  geld  and  filver 
*'  are  valuable  only  as  a  means  of  pro- 
"  curing  the  neceffaries  of  life.'" 

*  We  frequently  offered  to  teach 
'  them  navigation,  and  carry  fome  of 
'  their  youth  with  us  into  Phoenicia; 
«  but  they  never  would  confent  that 
'  their  children  fliould  live  as  we  do. 
*'  If  owr  children  were  to  go  with 
ou,"  faid  they,  "  their  wants  would 
loon  as  numerous  as  yours  :  the 
ft  namelefs  variety  of  things  which 
•*  you  have  made  necefiary  would  be- 
"  come  neceflary  to  them;  they  would 
«'  be  reftleis  till  thefe  artificial  wants 
*'  were  fupplied  ;  and  they  would  re - 
"  nounce  their  virtue  by  the  practice 
*'  of  .diflioneft  arts  to  fupply  them; 
"  they  would  foon  refemble  a  man  of 
«'  good  limbs  and  a  found  conftitutlon, 
«*  who,  having,  by  long  inactivity, 


you, 
be  1< 


*'  forgot  how  to  .walk,  is  under  thrf 
"  neceffity  of  being  carried  like  a 
"  cripple."  As  to  navigation,  they 
*  admire  it  as  a  curious  art,  but  they 
'  believe  it  to  be  pernicious.  "  If 
"•  thefe  people,"  fiy  they,  "  Ivtve  the 
"  nereflaries  of  life  in  their  own  coun- 
"  tiy,  wliat  do  they  fcek  in 
"  \Vill  not  thole  things  which  futii-f'y 
"  the  wnnts  of  nature  fatisfy  tl.-.-:r 
"  wants?  Surely,  they  ih;U  defy  the 
"  tempeft-,  to  gratir'y  avarice  or  lux- 
"  ury,  deferve  fhipwreck  !" 

Telemachus  liltened  to  this  difcourfe 
of  Adoam  with  unfpeakable  delight; 
and  rejoiced  that  there  was  yet  I 
pie  in  the  world  who,  by  a  perfect 
conformity  to  the  law  of  nature,  were 
fo  wife  and  fo  happy.  *  How  diffe- 
rent, '  fjid  he,  '  are  the  mannejs  of 
this  nation  from  thofe  which,  in  na- 
tions that  have  obtained  the  higheit 
reputation  for  wifdom,  are  tainted 
throughout  with  vanity  and  ambi- 
tion! "To  us  the  follies  that  have  de- 
praved us  are  fo  habitual,  that 
can  fcarcely  believe  this  fimpliciiy, 
though  it  is  indeed  the  fimplicity  of 
nature,  can  be  real  :  we  conficier  the 
manners  of  thefe  people  as  a  fplen- 
did  ficlion,  and  they  ought  to  regaitl 
ours  as  aprepollerous  dream.' 


END    OF    THE    EIGHTH    BOOK. 
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y*S    HILE  Telemachus  and 
}*  Adoam  were  engaged  in 
tms  converfation,  forget- 

eP»  anc'  not  ?er~ 
ceiving  that  the  night  was 

already  half  fpent,  an  un- 
friendly and  deceitful  power  turned 
their  courfe  from  Ithaca,  which  Atha- 
mas,  their  pilot,  fought  in  vain.  Nep- 
tune, although  he  was  propitious  to 
ths  Phoenicians,  could  not  bear  the 
efcape  of  Telemachus  from  the  teii'peft 
that  had  fhipwrecked  him  on  the  Il'laml 
of  Calypfo;  and  Venus  was  ftill  more 
provoked  at  the  triumph  of  a  youth 
who  had  been  victorious  againftall  the 
power  and  wiles  of  Love.  Her  bofotn 
throbbed  at  once  with  grief  and  in- 
dignationj  and  (he  could  not  endure 
the  places  where  Telemachus  had 
treated  her  fovereignty  with  contempt: 
turning,  therefore,  from  Cythera,  Pa- 
phos,  and  Idalia,  and  difregarding  the 
homage  that  was  paid  her  in  the  Ifte  of 
Cyprus,  fheafcended  the  radiant  fum- 
mit  of  Olympus,  where  the  gods  were 
aflembled  round  the  throne  of  Jupiter. 
From  this  place  they  behold  the  ftars 
rolling  beneath  their  feet ;  and  this 
earth,  an  obfcure  and  diminutive  fpot, 
is  fcarcely  diftinguifhed  among  themj 
the  vaft  oceans,  by  which  it's  conti- 
nents are  divided,  appear  but  as  drops 
of  water;  and  the  moft  extended  em- 
pires but  as  a  little  fand  fcattered  be- 


tween them  !  the  innumerable  multi- 
tudes that  fwarm  upon  the  furface  are 
but  like  little  infects  quickenin^  in  the 
fun  ;  and  the  moft  powerful  armies  re-« 
(enable  a  duller  of  emmets  that  are 
contending  for  a  grain  of  corn,  or  a 
blade  of  grafs.  Whatever  is  molt  im- 
portant in  the  consideration  of  men, 
excites  the  laughter  of  the  gods  as  the 
fport  of  children  ;  and  what  we  diftin- 
guifh  by  the  names  of  grandeur,  glory, 
power,  and  policy,  are,  in  their  fight^ 
no  better  than  mifery  and  folly. 

On  this  awful,  this  ftupendous 
height,  Jupiter  has  f,xed  his  everlait- 
ing  throne:  his  eyes  penetrate  to  the 
centre,  and  pals  in  a  moment  through; 
all  the  labyrinths  .of  the  heart;  his 
fmile  diffufes  over  all  nature  ferenitv 
and  joy;  but,  at  his  frown,  not  earth 
only,  but  heaven,  trembles.  The  god* 
themfelves  are  dazzled  with  the  glory 
that  fin  rounds  him,  and  approach  not 
his  throne  but  with  reverence  and  fear. 

He  was  now  furrounded  by  the  ce- 
leftial  deities;  and  Venus  prefented 
herfelf  before  him  in  all  the  fplendor 
of  that  beauty  of  which  me  is  herfelf 
the  fource:  her  robe,  which  flowed 
negligently  round  her,  exceeded  in 
brightness  all  the  colours  with  which 
Iris  decks  herfelf  amidft  the  dufkv 
clouds,  when  fhe  promifes  to  affrignted 
mortals  that  the  ftorm  mall  have  an. 
end,  and  that  calm  and  funfnine  fhali 

return. 
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return.  Her  waift  vvas  encircled  by 
that  myflerious  /one,  which  comprizes 
every  grace  that  can  excite  defire;  and 
her  hair  was  tied  negligently  behind, 
in  a  fillet  of  gold.  The  gods  were 
(truck  with  her  beauty,  as  if  they  had 
never  feen  it  before;  and  their  eyrs 
were  dazzled  with  it's  brightnefi,  like 
thofe  of  mortals,  when  the  firit  ra- 
diance of  the  fun  unexpectedly  breaks 
upon  them  after  a  long  night.  They 
glanced  a  hafty  look  of  aftonifhmcnt  at 
each  other,  but  their  eyes  ftill  centered 
jn  her:  they  perceived,  however,  that 
Jhe  had  been  weeping,  and  that  gntf 
was  itrongly  pictured  in  her  counte- 
nance. 

In  the  mean  time  (he  advanced  to- 
wards  the    throne    of  Jupiter,   with  a 
lii^ht  and  eafy  motion,  like  the  flight  of 
a  bird,  whicn  glides  unreiilted  through 
the  regions  of  the  air.     The  god  re- 
ceived her  with  a  fmile  of  divine  com- 
placency; and,  rifingfrom  his  feat,  em- 
braced  her.     *  What  is    it,   my   dear 
child/  (aid  he,  *  that  has   troubled 
you?    I  cannot  behold  your  tears  with 
indifference:  fear  not   to  tell   me  all 
that  is  in  your  heart;   you   know  the 
tender r.efs  of  my  affVclion,  and   my 
reaclinefs  to  indulge  your  wifn  ?' 
«  O  father,  both  of  gods  and  men/ 
replied  the  goddefs,    wish  a  fweet  and 
gentle,    but    interrupted   voice,    «   can 
you,  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden, 
he  ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  my  dif- 
trefs  ?    IVlinerva,    not    fatisfied   with 
having   fubverted  to  it's  foundation 
the  fuperb  city  which  was  under  my 
protection,  nor- with  having  gratified 
her  revenge  upon  Paris   for  judging 
her  beauty   to  be  inferior    to   mine, 
conduces    in    fafety,     through    every 
nation,  and  over  every  fea,  the  fon  of 
U I y ill's,   by  whofe  cnirl  fuhtlety  the 
ruin  of  Troy  w.is  eftV6ted.     Minerva 
is   now  the  companion  of  Telema- 
chus;   and  it   is  therefore    that   her 
place  among  the  deities  whofurround 
the  tiirone  of  Jupiter  is   vacant:    flie 
has    coiuiucU-d    that    prefumptuous 
mortal  to  Cyprus,  only  tivat  he  might 
infolt  me;   he  has  dcfpK'd  my  power; 
he    difdained    even  to  burn    incenfe 
upon   myaltnrs;  he  turned  with  ab- 
horrence  from   the  feafts  which   are 
there  celebrated  to  my   honour;  andi 
he  has  barred  his  heart  againll  every 
pleafure  that  I  infpiir.     HfeptOIX!  lu>, 
at  my  nxfudt,  provoked  the   winds 


and  the  waves  againft  him   in  vr»?n. 
He  was   (hip wrecked    in   a  dreadful 
(term   upon  the   liland   of  Calypfoj 
but    he    has    there    triumphed    over 
Lovr  himfelf,  when)  I  f<  nt  to  ibfren- 
infeeling heart:  neither  theyou'h, 
nor  the  beauty   of  Calypfb  nr.d  her 
nymphs,    nor   the   burning  fnafts  of 
immortal  Love,  have  been  able  to  de- 
feai  the  artifices  of  Minerva;   (he  his 
torn  him  from  that  iflandj  a  ftripling 
has  triumphed   over  me;  and    ; 
overwhelmed  with  confufion.' 
*  ]t  is  true,  my  daughter,'  faid  Ju- 
piter,  who  was  defirous  to  1'oothe  her 
iorrows,  *  that  Minerva   defends    the 
brealt  of  Telemachus  againtt  all  the 
arrows    of  your  fon,   and   ddigns  a 
glory   for  him  which  no  youth  h;»s 
yet    deierved.       I    am    not    pie  a  fed 
that  he  has  defpifed  your  altars;  but 
I  cannot  fubject  him  to  your  power; 
I   confent,    however,   for  your  J'.tke, 
that   he   (ball  be  (till  a  wanderer   by 
land   and    fea;  that   he   (hall  be  ftill 
diilant  from  his  country,  and  ftill  ex- 
pofed  to  danger  and  misfortune:  bvit 
the  Deilinics  forbid  that  he  fhonkl 
perifli;  nor  will  they  permit  his  vir- 
tue  to  be  drowned   in  the  pleafures 
which  you  vouch I'nfe  to  man.     Take 
comfort,   then,    my  child-,   remember 
over  how  many  heioes  and  gods  your 
fway  is  abfolute,  -«nd  be  content.' 
While   he    thus    fpoke,    a    gracious 
fmile  blended   inefr.iMe   fwcetnefs  and 
majefty^in    his    countenance;    and   a 
glancing  radiance  ilTued  fiom  his  eye, 
brighter  and  more  piercing  than  light- 
nine;;  he  kiifed  the  goddels  with  ten- 
dernefs,  and  the  mountain  was  fuffufed 
with  ambrofial   odours.     Tills  favour 
from  the  ibvercign  of   the   ilcies  could 
not  fail  to  touch  the  lenfibility  of  Venus; 
her  countenance  kindled  into  a  lively 
exprelfion  of  joy,  and   flie  drew  down 
her  veil  to  hide  her  blufhts  and  confu- 
fjon.     The  divine  afiembly  applauded 
the  words  of  Jupiter;  and  Venus,  with- 
out lof»ng  a  m-'-mrnt,  went  in  fcarch  of 
Neptune,  to  concert  new  means  of  re- 
venging hcrfdf  upon  Telemacluis. 

She   told   Neptune  all   that   Jupiter 
had   faid.     '  I   knew  already,'   : 
Neptune,    {  the  unchangeable  d; 
of  Fate:  but  if  we  cannot  overwhelm 
Telemachus  in  the  deep,   let  u 
left    nothing    that    may   make   him 
wretched,  or  deby  his  return  toltha- 
cfl.     1.  cannot  cvuicr.t  to  dellroy  the 
«  Phoenician 
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Phoenician  vetfel  in  which  he  is  em- 
barked: for  I  love  the  Phoenicians; 
they  arc  my  peculiar  people;  and  th<  y 
do  more  honour  to  my  dominion  than 
any  other  nation  upon  earth;   they 
have  rendered   the    ocean    itfelf  the 
bond  of  fociety,   by  which  the  moft 
<iiftant  countries  are  united;  their  fa- 
crifices   continually  fmoke  upon  my 
altars;  they  are  inflexibly  jult;  they 
are  the  fathers  of  commerce,  and  dif- 
fufe  through  all  nations  convenience 
and    plenty.      I    cannot,    therefore, 
permit  one  of  their  veffels  to  f offer 
fhipwreck;  but  1  will  caufe  the  pilot 
to  miftake  his  courfe,  and  fteer  from 
Ithaca,  the  port  that  he  dcfigm  to 
make.'     Venus,    Satisfied  with   this 
piomife,   exprdled  her  pleafure  by   a 
malignant  i'mile;  and  turned  the  rapid 
wheels  of  her  celeftial  chariot  over  the 
blooming  plains  of  Tdalia,  where  the 
Graces,  °the  Sports,    and  the   Smiles, 
exprefied   their  joy   at  her   return,  by 
dancing   round  her,    upon  the  flowers 
which,  in  fliat  delightful  country,  va- 
riegate the  ground  with  beauty,  and  im- 
piegnate  the  gale  wKh  fragrance. 

Neptune  immediately  diipatched  one 
of  the  deities  that  prefide  over  thofe 
deceptions  which  refemble  dreams;  ex- 
cept that  dreams  affeft  only  thofe  that 
deep,  and  thefe  ihipofe  upon  the  wak- 
ing. This  malevolent  power,  attend- 
ed by  a  multitude  of  winged  illufions 
that  perpetually  fluttered  around  him, 
(bed  a  fubtle  and  fafc'.nating  liquor 
over  the  eyes  of  Athamas  the  pilot, 
while  he  was  attentively  confidering  the 
bfc-ightnefs  of  the  moon,  the  courfe  of 
the'ftars,  and  the  coaft  of  Ithaca,  the 
cliffs  of  which  he  difcovered  not  far 
diftant.  From  that  moment  the  eyes 
of  Athnmas  became  unfaithful  to  their 
objects,  and  prefented  to  him  another 
heaven  and  another  earth;  the  ftars  ap- 
peared as  if  thtir  courfe  had  been  in  verted ; 
Olympus  feemed  to  move  by  new  laws; 
and  the  earth  itfelf  to  have  changed  it's 
pofmon.  A  falle  Ithaca  rofe  tip  be- 
fore him,  while  he  was  ft^ering  from 
the  real  country;  and  the  delufive  fhore 
fled  as  he  approached  it.  He  perceived 
that  he  did  not  gain  nprn  it,  and  he 
wondered  at  the  catife;  yet  ibmetimes 
he  fancied  he  heard  the  ncife  of  people 
In,  the  port;  and  he  was  about  to  make 
preparations,  according  to  the  ordershe 
bad  received,  for  putting Telemachus  on 
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fhore  upon  a  little  ifland  adjacent  to  that 
of  Ithaca,  in  order  to  conceal  his  return 
from  the  fuitors  of  Penelope,  who  had 
confpired  his  deftruction.  Sometimes 
he  thought  himl'tlf  in  danger  of  the 
rocks  which  furround  the  coaft,  and 
imagined  that  he  heard  the  dreadful 
roaring  of  the  {urge  that  broke  againft 
them:  then  the  land  fuddenly  appeared 
to  beas*ain  diltant;  and  the  mountains 
looked  but  like  the  clouds  which  fome- 
times  obfcure  the  horizon  at  the  fetting 
of  the  fun. 

Thus  was  Athamas  aftonifhed  and 
confounded}  and  the  influence  of  the 
deitv  which  had  deceived  his  fight  im- 
prefled  a  dread  upon  ins  mind,  which, 
till  then,  he  had  never  felt:  he  fome- 
times  almoft  doubted  whether  he  was 
awake,  or  whether  what  he  faw  wa$ 
not  the  illufion  of  a  dream.  In  the 
mean  time,  Neptune  commanded  the 
eaft  wind  to  blow,  that  the  veflel  might 
be  driven  upon  the  coaft  of  Hefperia; 
and  the  wind  obeyed  with  fuch  vio- 
lence, that  the  coaft  of  Hefperia  wa* 
immediately  before  them. 

Aurora  had  already  proclaimed  the 
day  to  be  at  hand;  and  the  ftars,  touch- 
ed af  once  with   fear  and  envy  at  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  retired  to  conceal  their 
fading  fires  in  the  bofom  of  thedeepj 
when  the  pilot  fuddenly  cried  out — *  I 
am  now  fure  of  my  port;  the  Ifland 
of  Ithaca  is  before  us,  and  we  almoft 
touch  the  more. — Rejoice,  O  Tele- 
machus  !    for  in  lefs    than   an  hour 
you    will   again  embrace  Penelope, 
and,  perhaps,  again  behold  Ulyffes 
upon  liis  throne.' 

This  exclamation  rouzed  Telema- 
chus,  who  was  now  in  a  profound  deep: 
he  awaked,  ftarted  up,  and,  running  to 
the  helm,  embraced  the  pilot;  at  the 
fame  time,  fixing  lus  eyes,  which  were 
fcarce  open,  upon  the  neighbouring 
coaft,  the  view  ftruck  him  at  once  with, 
furprize  and  difappointment;  for  in 
theie  (bores  he  found  no  refemblance  of 
his  country.  «  Alas!'  faid^e,  « where 
'  are  we?  This  is  not  Ithaca,  the  dear 
'  ifland  that  I  feek.  You  are  ccr- 
'  tainly  miftaken,  and  are  not  per- 
'  feclly  acquainted  with  a  country  fo 
'  diftant  from  your  owiv.'— - «  No,'  re- 
plied Athamas,  '  I  cannot  bemiftaken 
'  in  the  coaft  of  this  ifland;  Ihaveen- 
*  tered  the  port  fo  often,  that  I  am  ac- 
<  quai-  ted  with  every  rock,  and  have 

•  not 
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*  not  a  more  exact  remembrance  even 
'  of  Tyre  itfelf.     Obfervc  that  inoun- 

*  tain  which  runs  out  from  the  ASore, 

*  and  thnt  rock  which  riles  like  a  tow- 
'  er.       Do  not    you    fee  others    that) 
'  projecting  from  above,  feem  to  threa- 
'  ten  the  lea  with  their  fall  ?  And  do 
'  not  you  hear  the  waves  that  break 
'  againft   them   below  ?   There  is  the 
'  temple  of  Minerva,  which  feems  to 
'  penetrate  the  clouds;  and  there  the 
'  citadel  and  the  palace  of  UlyfiVs  T — 

*  Still  you  are  miftaken,'  replied  Tc- 
lemachus;  '  I  fee  a  co;dl  which  is  ele- 
'  vated,  indeed,  but  level  and  unbro- 

*  ken;  1  perceive  a  city,  but  it  is  not 

*  Ithaca. — Is  it  thus,  ye  gods,  that  ye 
'  fport  with  men  ?' 

While  Telemachus  wr.s  yet  fpeak- 
ing,  the  eves  of  Athamas  were  again 
changed  j  the  charm  was  broken  5  he 
law  the  coaft  as  it  was;  and  acknow- 
ledged his  miltake.  '  I  confefs,'  laid 
he,  *O  Telemachus!  that  fome  un- 
'  friendly  power  has  fafcinated  my 
'  light.  I  thought  I  beheld  the  coaft 
'  of  Ithaca,  of  which  a  perfect  image 
'  was  reprefented  Jo  me,  that  is  now 
'  vanifned  like  a  dream.  I  now  fee 

*  another  city,  and  know  it  to  be  Sa- 
'  ientum,  which  Idomenens,  a   fugi- 
'  tive  from  Crete,  is  founding  in  Hef- 

*  peria:  I  perceive  rifing  walls  as  yet 
'  unfinished;  and  I  fee  a  port  not  en- 
<  tirely  fortified.' 

While  Athamas  was  remarking  the 
various  works  which  were  carrying,  on 
in  this  rifsngcity,  and  Telemachus  was 
deploring  his  misfortunes,  the  wind 
which  Neptune  had  commanded  to 
blow  carried  them,  with  full  fails,  into 
the  road,  where  they  found  themfelves 
tinder  Shelter,  and  very  near  the  port. 

Mentor,  who  was  neither  ignorant 
of  the  refentment  cf  Neptune,  nor  the 
cruel  artifices  of  Venus,  only  fmiled 
at   the  miitake  of   Athamas.     When 
they  had  got  fafe  into  the  road — '  Ju- 
'  piter  tries  you/  faid  he  to  Telema- 
chus; *  but  he  will  not  fuffer  you  to 
perifli:    he  tries   you,    that  he  may 
open  before  you  the  path  of  glory. 
Ktmembtr  the  labours  of  Herculesj 
and  let  the  achievements   of  your 
father   be    always   prefent  to   your 
mind :  he  that  knows  not  how  to  fuf- 
fer has  no  greatnefs  of  foul.     You 
muft  weary  Fortune,  who  delights 
to  perfecute  you,    bv  patience  and 
fortitude^  and  be  affured  that  you 


are  much  lefs  endangered  by  rhe  chf  • 
plrafure  of  Neptune  than  by  the  ca- 
refli-s  of  Calypfo.     But   why  <i< 
del.iy  to  enter  the  harbour?   Th 
pic  here  are  our  friends,  for  they  are 
natives  of  Greece^  and  Idomencus, 
having   himfelf  been    ill-treated    by- 
Fortune,  will    naturally  be  touched 
with  pity  at  our  dill ref*.'     They  im- 
mediately entered  the  port  of  Salentam, 
where  the  Phoenicians   were  admitted 
withoutfcruple;  for  they  are  at  p.  act-ami 
in  trade  with  evtry  nation  upon  enth. 
Telemachus  looked  upon  that  nli;ig 
city  with   admiration.     As    a    young 
plant  that  has  been  watered   with  ili« 
dews  of  the  night,   feels  rhe  glow  of 
the  morning  fun,  grows  under  the  ge- 
nial influence,  opens  it's  buds,  unfolds 
it's  leaves,  fpreads  out  it's  odoriferous 
flowers    variegared    with    a   thoufand 
dyes,  and  difclofes  every  moment  fome 
frefli  beauty;  fo  flourifhed  this   infant 
city  of  Idomeneus,  on   the  borders  of 
the  deep.     It  role  into  greater  magni- 
ficence every  hour;  and  difcovered,  in 
a   diftant    profpeft,    to   the    llrangera 
that  approached   ir  by  fea,  new  orna- 
ments of  architecture,  that  feemed  to 
reach    the  clouds.     The   whole   co?.!t 
refounded    with    the 'voices   of  woik- 
men,  and  the  ftrokes  of  the  hammer, 
and  huge  ftones  were  feen  fufpended 
from  ptillies   in    the  air.     As  loon  as 
the  morning  dawned,  the  people  \ve re- 
animated   to    their    labour    by   their 
chiefs;  and  Idomeneus  himfelf  being 
prefent  to  difpenfe  his  orders,  the  works 
were  carried  on  with  incredible  expe- 
dition. 

As  foon  as  the  Phoenician  veflel  came 
to  fliore,  the  Cretans  received  Tekmn- 
clius  and  Mentor  with  all  the  tokens  of 
a  fincere  friendship-    and  immtdiateU' 
acqnninted  Idomeneus  that  the  Ion  of 
Ulylleb  was  arrived  in  his  dominions. 
The  fon  of  UlyfTes!'  faid  he,  «  of  my 
dear  friend  Ulyifes!  of  him  who  is 
at  once  a  hero  and  a  fage;  by  whofe 
counfel  alone  the  deftruclion  of  Troy 
was  accomplished!   Let  him  be  con- 
ducted hither,  that  I  may  convince 
him  how  much  I  loved  his  father!' 
Teiemachus  being  then    prefented  to 
him,  told  him  his  name,  and  then  de- 
manded the  rights  of  hofpitality. 

Idomeneus    received    him    with    a 
finile  of  tender  complacency.     '  I  be- 

*  lievc,'  faid  he,  '  I  fhould  have  known 

*  you,   if  I  had  not   been  told    your 

'  name. 
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*  name.     I  perceive  your  father's  fire 
'  and  firmnsfs  in  your  eye;  the  fame 
'  coldnefs  and  referve  in  your  firft  ad- 

<  drt-is,  which,   in  him,  concealed   fo 
'  much    vivacity    and    fuch    various 

*  grace.     You  have  his  fmile  of  con- 

*  Icious  penetration;    his  eafy  negli- 

*  gence,  and  his  fweet,  fimple,  and  in- 

<  finuating  elocution,  which  takes  the 
'   foul  captive  before  it  can  prepare  for 

*  defence.     You  are,  indeed,  the  fon 

*  of  Ul\  fifes!   From  this  hour  you  fliall 
'  alfo  be  mine.     Tell  me,  then/  fays 
he,  *  what  adventure  has  brought  you 
'  to  this  coaft?  Ate  you  in  fearch  of 

*  y^or  father?  Alas!   of  your  father  I 
'  can  give  you  no  intelligence.     For- 
'  tune  has  equally  perfecuted  both  him 

*  and  me:  he  has   never  been  able  to 

*  return  to  his  country;  ana  I  became 

vi&im  of  Divine  difpleaiure  in 
'  mine.'  While  Idomeneus  was  thus 
fp  akin?:  to  Ttlemachus,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  attentively  up,:n  Mentor,  as  a 
man  whofe  countenance  was  not  whol- 
ly unknown  to  him,  though  he  could 
not  recollecl  his  name. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  eyes  of  Tele- 
machus  were  rilled  with  tears.     '  For- 

*  give/   faid   he,  *   O  king,    the  grief 
'  that  I  cannot  hide.     I  ought  now, 
'  indeed,  to  betray  no  paflion  but  joy 

*  at  your  prefence,  and  gratitude  for 
'  your    bounty;    yet,    by    the    regret 

*  which  you  exprefs    for   the  lofs  of 
'  Uly fifes,  you  iinprefs  me  with  a  new 

*  fenfe  of  my  misfortune  in  the  lofs  of 
'  a  father !   I  have  already  long  fought 

*  him   through  all  the  regions,  of  the 
'  deep.     Such  is  the  difpleafure  of  the 

*  gods,  that  they  neither  permit  me  to 

*  find  him,  nor  to  learn  whether  the  fea 
'  has  not  clofed  over  him  for  ever;  nor 
'  yet  to  return  to  Ithaca,  where  Pe- 

*  nelope  pines  with  an  anxious  defire  to 

*  be    delivered    from    her    lovers.     I 

*  hoped  to  have  found  you  in  Crete, 
'  where  I  only  heard  the  ftory  of  your 
'  misfortunes;    and    I    had    then    no 
'  thought  of  approaching  the  coaft  of 

*  Hefperia,  where  you   have  founded 

*  another  kingdom:  but  Fortune,  who 

*  fports  with  mankind,  and  keeps  me 

*  wandering    through    every    country 
'  that  is  diftant  from  my  own,  has  at 
'  length  thrown  me  upon  your  coaft; 
'  a  misfortune  which  I  regret  lefs  than 
'  any  other,  fmce,  though  I  am  driven 
'  from  Ithaca,  I  ajn  at  leaft  brought 


'  to  Idomeneus,  the  moft  generous  of 
'  men.' 

Idomeneus,  having  embraced  Tele- 
inachus  with  great  tendernefs,  conduct- 
ed him  to  his  palace,  where  he  en- 
quired what  venerable  old  man  it  W3s 
.that  accompanied  him.  *  I  think,' 
faid  he,  '  that  I  have  fomewhere  feen 
«  him  before.' — «  That  is  Mentor,'  re- 
plied Telemachus,  f  the  friend  of  U- 
<  lyfTes,  to  whofe  care  he  confided  my 

*  infancy,  and  to  whom   my  obliga- 

*  tions  are  more  than  I  can  exprefs.1 

Idomeneus  immediately  advanced 
towards  Mentor,  and  gave  him  hi* 
hand.  '  We  have  feen  each  other  be. 
fore,"  faid  he.  *  Do  not  you  re. 
member  the  voyage  that  you  made  to 
Crefe,  and  the  good  counfel  that  you 
gave  me  there?  I  was  then  carried 
away  by  the  iiwpetuofity'of  youth, 
and  the  love  of  deceitful  pleafure. 
It  was  neceflary,  that  what  I  refufed 
to  learn  from  Wifdom,  I  mould  be 
taught  by  Adverfity.  Would  tp 
Heaven  that  I  had  confided  in  your 
counfel!  But  I  am  aftonifhed  to  fe-e 
that  fo  many  years  have  made  fo  litr 
tie  alteration  in  your  appearance; 
there  is  the  fame  fremnefs  in  your 
countenance;  your  ftature  is  Mill 
erecl;  and  your  vigour  is  unclimi- 
nimed:  I  fee  no  difference,  except 
that  there  are  a  few  more  grey  hairs 
upon  your  head.* 

'  If  I  was  inclined  to  flatter/  re- 
plied Mentor,  <  I  would  fay  that  you 
alfo  preferve  the  fame  bloom  of 
youth  which  glowed  upon  your 
countenance  before  the  fiegeof  Troyj 
but  I  had  rather  deny  myfelf  the 
pleafure  of  gratifying  you,  than  of- 
fend again  ft  truth.  I  perceive,  in- 
deed, by  the  wifclom  of  your  dif- 
courfe,  that  from  flattery  you  could 
receive  no  gratification;  and  that  he 
whofpeaks  to  Idomeneus  rifques  no- 
thing by  fincerity.  You  are,  in- 
deed, much  changed;  fo  much,  that 
I  mould  fcarce  have  known  you-,  but 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  caufe;  the 
hand  of  Misfortune  has  been  upon 
you:  you  are,  however,  a  g;iiuer 
even  by  your  fufferings;  for  they 
have  taught  you  wifdom ;  and  the 
wrinkles  that  Time  imprefles  upon 
the  face  ought  not  to  be  much  re- 
gretted, if,  in  the  mean  while,  lie  is 
planting  virtue  in  the  breaft,  Be- 
N  •  fiJCS 
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fides,  it   (hould  be  confidered,  that 
kings  mult  wear  out  falter  than  other 
men.     In  adverfity,  the  folicitude  of 
the  mind,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  bo- 
dy, bring  on  the  infirmities  of  age 
before  they  are  old;  and,  in  profpe- 
rity,  the  indulgences  of  a  voluptuous 
life  wear  them  out    ftill  more  than 
corporal   labour,  or  intelle&ual  fuf- 
ferancc.      Nothing    is    fo    fatal     to 
health  as  immoderate  pleafure:   and 
therefore  kings,  both   in    peace   and 
war,  have  pains  and  pleafui'es  which 
precipitate  old  n;-;e.     A  fober,  tempe- 
rate, and  fimple  life,   free  from  the 
inquietudes    both    of    accident    and 
paffion,  divided   in  due  proportions 
between  labour  and  reft,   continues 
long,  to  the   wife,    the  bleffings  of 
youth;   which,   if  thefe  precautions 
do  not  retain  them,  are  ever  ready  to 
fly.  away  upon  the  wings  of  Time.' 
Idomeneus,   who   liftened  with    de- 
light to  the  wifdom  of  Mentor,  would 
longer  have  indulged  bimfelfin  fo  no- 
ble a  pleafure,   if  he  had  not  been  re- 
minded of  a  facrifice  which  he  was  to 
offer    to    Jupiter.      Telemachus    and 
Mentor  followed  him  to    the  temple, 
furrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people,  who 
gazed  at  the  two  Grangers  with  great 
eagernefs  and  curiofity.    '  Thefe  men,' 
{aid    they,    '   are  very    different  from, 
each  other.     The  younger  has  fome- 
thing  fprightly  and  amiable,  that  is 
hard  to  be  defined;  all  the  graces  of 
youth  and   beauty  are  diffufed  over 
iiis  whole  perfon;  yet  he  has  nothing 
effeminately  loft:  though  the  bloom 
of  youth  is  fcarcely  ripened  into  man- 
hood,  he  appears   vigorous,    robult; 
and   inured   to  labour.     The  other, 
though  much  older,  has  fuflfered  no 
injury  from  time:  at  thi  firft  view, 
his  general  appearance  is  lefs  noble, 
and  his  countenance  lefs    gracious; 
but,  upon  a  clofer  examination,  we 
find,  under  his  unafTuming  fimpli- 
city,  ftrong  indica.ions  both  of  wif- 
dom and  of  virtue;  with  a  kind  of 
namelefs  fuperiority,  that  excites  at 
once  both  reverence  and  admiration. 
When  the  gods  defcend-^d  up  >n  the 
earth,    they   doubtlefs    aifumed     the 
form  of  Inch  ftrangers  and  travellers 
as  thefe.' 

In  the  mean  time,  they  arrived  at  the 
templf  of  Jupiter,  which  Idomtneus, 
\vho  was  defcended  from  the  god,  had 
adorned  with  theutmoft  magnificence. 


It  was  furrounded  with  a  double  ransne 
of  columns  of  '  variegated  n, 
the  capitals  of  which  were  of  filver. 
The  whole  building  was  cafed  with 
marble,  enriched  with  has  relief:  the 
carving  reprefented  the  transformation 
of  Jupiter  into  a  Bull,  and  his  Rape  of 
Europn,  whom  he  bore  'into  Crete 
through  the  waves,  which  feemed  to 
reverence  the  god,  though  he  was 
concealed  under  a  borrowed  form;  ancl 
the  birth  of  Minos,  the  events  of  his 
youth,  and  the  difpenfation  of  thole 
laws  in  his  more  advanced  age,  which 
were  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  pro- 
fperity  of  his  country.  Telemachus 
obfervedalforeprefentations  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  the  fiege  of  Troy,  at 
which  Idomeneus  acquired  great  mili- 
tary reputation.  Among  thefe  repre- 
fentations,  Telemachus  looked  for  his 
father;  and  he  found  him  feizing  the 
horfes  of  Rhefus,  whom  Diomedes  had 
juft  flain;  difputing  the  armour  of  A- 
chilles  with  Ajax  before  the  princes  of 
Greece;  and  defcending  from  the  f  ital 
horfe  to  deluge  Troy  with  the  blood  of 
her  inhabitants.  By  thefe  atchieve- 
ments  Telemachus  diftinguifhed  his  fa- 
ther; for  he  had  frequently  heard  them 
mentioned,  and  they  had  been  particu- 
larly defcribed  to  him  by  Mentor.  His 
mind  kindled  as  he  confideied  them} 
the  te.irs  fwelled  in  his  eyes,  he  chang- 
ed colour,  and  his  countenance  was 
troubled;  he  turned  away  his  face  to 
conceal  his  confufionj  which,  however, 
was  perceived  by  the  king.  *  Do  not 

*  be  alhamed/  laid  Idomeneus,  *  that 
'  we    ftiould  fee  how  fenfibly  you  are 
'  touched  with  the  glory  and  the  inU- 

*  fortunes  of  your  father.' 

The  people  weie  now  gathered  in  a 
throng  under  the  vaft  porticos  which 
were  formed  by  the  double  range  of 
coJumris  that  funounded  the  building. 
There  were  two  companies  of  boys  and 
virgins,  who  fung  hymns  to  the  praife 
of  the  god  in  whofe  hand  are  the  thunl 
dtrs  of  the  iky:  they  were  felec~led  for 
their  beauty,  and  had  iong  hair,  whicli 
flowed  in  loofe  curls  over  their  flioul- 
dcrs;  they  were  cloathed  in  white,  and 
ttuir  heads  were  crowned  with  rofes, 
and  fpiinkled  with  perfume.  Idome- 
neus facrificed  an  hundred  bulls  to  Ju- 
piter, to  obtain  fuccefs  in  a  war  which 
he  had  undertaken  againft  the  neigh- 
bouring rtates:  the  blood  cf  the  vic- 
tims fmoked  on  every  fide,  and  was  re- 
ceived 
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reived   into  large  vafes  of  filver  and 
gold. 

Theophanes,  the  prieft  of  the  tem- 
ple, venerable  for  his  age,  and  beloved 
of  the  god,  having  kept  his  head  cover- 
ed, during  the  ceremony,  with  the  ficirt 
of  his  purple  robe,  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine the  Itill    panting  entrails  of  the 
vi6Vim  :   he  then    mounted    the  facred 
tripod,  and  cried  out — «  Who,  ye  gods! 
are    thefe     ftrangers    that    ye    have 
brought  amongft  us?  Without  them, 
the  war  which  we  have  undertaken 
would  have  been  fatal;  and  Salentum 
would    have   fallen  into  ruin,  while 
it  was  yet  rifing  from  it's  foundations. 
I  fee  a  hero  in  the  bloom  of  youth  ; 
I  fee  him  conducted  by  the   hand  of 
Wifdom!  To  mortal  lips  thus  much 
only  is  permitted.' 
While  he  fpoke,  his  looks   became 
wild,  and  his  eyes  fiery;  he  feemed  to 
fee  other  objects  than  thofe  that  were 
before  him:   his  countenance  was  en- 
flamed;  his  hair  flood  up;  his  mouth 
foamed;  his  arms,  which  were  ftretch- 
ed  upwards,  remained  immoveable;  and 
all  his  faculties  feemed  to  be  under  a 
fupernatural  influence;  his  voice   was 
more  than  human;  hegafped  for  breath, 
and  was  agonized  by  the  divine  fpirit 
that  moved  within  him.  He  foon  burft 
into  a  new   exclamatron:  '  O    happy 
Idomeneus!  What  do  I  fee!  tremen- 
dous  evils!    but   they   are   averted. 
Within  there  is  peace;  but  without 
there  is  battle!  there  is   victory! — O 
Telemachus'  thy  achievements  fur- 
pafs  thofe  of  thy  father!  Under  thy 
falchion  Pride  and  Hoftility  grovel 
in   the   duft  together;  and   gates   of 
brafs,  and  inacceflible  ramparts,  fall 
in  one  ruin  at  thy  feet! — O  mighty 

goddefs!   let  his   father Illurtri- 

ous   youth!    thou    (halt    again    be- 
held  .'    Here  the  words  died  up- 
on his  tongue,  and  his  powers  were  in- 
voluntarily  fufpended  in   filence  and 
aftoniflunent. 

The  multitude  was  chilled  with  hor- 
ror; Idomeneus  trembled,  and  did  not 
dare  to  urge  Theopbanes  to  proceed: 
Telemachus  himlelf  icarcely  compre- 
hended what  he  had  heard;  and  almoft 
doubted  whether  predictions  fo  fublime 
and  important  Ind  really  been  deliver- 
ed. Mentor  was  the  only  perfon  in 
that  va(t  aflembly  whom  the  cffufions 
of  the  divinity  had  not  aftonimed: 
*  You  hear,'  faid  he  to  Idomeneus, 
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the-  purpofes  of  the  gods;  again  ft 
whatever  nation  you  mail  turn  your 
arms,  your  victory  is  fure;  hut  it  is 
to  this  youth,  the  fon  of  your  friend, 
that  you  will  owe  your  fuccefs;  be  not 
jealous  of  his  honour;  but  receive, 
with  gratitude,  what  the  gods  (hall 
give  you  by  his  hand.' 
Idomeneus  endeavoured  to  reply;  hut 
not  being  yet  recovered  from  his  fur- 
prize,  he  could  find  no  words,  and 
therefore  remained  filent.  Telemachus 
was  more  matter  of  himieJf.  '  The 
'  promife  of  fo  much  glory,1  faid  he 
to  Mentor,  '  does  not  much  affect  me: 
I  defire  only  to  know  the  meaning  of" 
thefe  lad  words — "  Thou  (halt  again 
behold.''  Is  it  my  father,  or  my 
country  only,  that  I  fhall  behold 
again?  Why,  alas!  was  the  fentence 
left  unfinished?  Why  was  it  fo  broken, 
as  rather  to  increafe  than  diminifb, 
my  uncertainty? — O  Ulyffes!  O  my 
father!  is  it  thy  very  fclf  that  I  (hall 
again  behold!  Is  it  pofiible !  Alas! 
my  wifhes  deceive  me  into  hope;  this 
cruel  oracle  has  only  fported  with  my 
misfortunes:  one  word  more  would 
have  made  me  compleatly  happy!'—- 
Reverence  what  the  gods  have  reveal- 
ed,' faid  Mentor;  *  and  do  not  feeic 
to  difcover  what  they  have  hidden:  it 
is  fit  that  prefumptuous  curiofity 
would  be  covered  with  confufion. 
The  gods,  in  the  abundance  of  their 
wifdom  and  mercy,  have  concealed 
the  future,  from  the  fight  of  man,  in 
impenetrable  darknefs.  It  is  proper, 
indeed,  that  wefliould  know  the  event 
of  what  depends  wholly  upon  our- 
felves,  as  a  motive  to  rectitude  of 
conduct;  but  it  is  equally  fit  that  we 
Ihould  be  ignorant  of  thofe  events  over 
which  we  have  no  influence,  and  of 
what  the  gods  have  determined  to  be 
our  lot.' 

Telemachus  felt  the  force  of  this  re- 
ply, yet  he  could  not  reftrain  himfelf 
without  difficulty.  In  the  mean  time, 
Idomeneus,  having  perfectly  recovered 
the  poffeilion  of  his  mind,  began  to  ex- 
prefs  his  gratitude  to  Jupiter  for  hav- 
ing fent  Telemachus  and  Mentor  to 
give  h;m  victory  over  his  enemies.  A 
magnificent  entertainment  was  given 
after  the  facrifice;  and  he  then  addref- 
fed  the  ftrangers  to  this  effect:  c  I  ccn- 
*  fefs,  that  when  I  returned  from  the 
'  fiege  of  Troy  to  Crete,  I  was  not  fuf- 
'  ficsently  acquainted  with  the  arts  of 
.  N  2  <  government. 
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government.     You  are  not  ignorant, 
my  dear  friends,  of  the  misfortunes 

<  which  excluded  me  from  the  fove- 
'  reignty  of  that  extenfive  iflandj  for 
'  you  tell  me  that  you  have  been  tl.cre 
'  fince  I  quitted  it:  misfortunes,  which 
«  I  (hall  think   more  than   atoned,  if 

*  they  teach  me  wifdom,  and  reprefs  my 
'  pafiions!  I  traverfed  the  feas  like  a 

*  fugitive,   purfued  hy  the  vengeance 
'  both  of  heaven  and  earth.     The  ele- 
'  vation  of  my  former  ftate  ferved  but 

*  to  aggravate  my  fall;  and  I  fought 
'  an  afylum  for  my  houfliold  gods  upon 
'  this  defart  coaft,  which  I  found  co- 
«  vered  with  thorns  and  brambles,  <vith 
«  impenetrable  forelts,  as   ancient  as 

<  the  earth  on  which  they  grew,  and 
«  abounding    with    almoft  inaccefli'nle 
s  rocks,  in  which  the  wild  benfts,  that 
'  prowled  by   night,  took    (helter  in 

*  the  day.    Such  was  mvneceflity,  that 
'  I  vras  glad  to  take  pcffefiion  of  this 
«  defolate  wilderntfs  with  afmall  num- 
'  ber  of  foldiers  and  friends,  who  kind- 
«  ly   became  the   companions   of  my 
'  misfortunes,   and   to   confider  thefe 

*  defarts  as  my  country.     Having  no 
'  hope  of  returning  to  that  happy  iuand 
'  in  which  it  was  the  will  of  the  gods 
«  that  I  fhould  be  born  to  reign,  I  felt 
'  the  change  with  the  keeneft  fenfibi- 
'  lity.   "  What  a  dreadful  example," 

<  faid  I,  "  is  Idomeneus  to  other  kings  ! 
«'  and  what  inftruclion  may  they  de- 
"  rive  from  his  fufferings!  Theyima- 
"  gine  that  their  elevation  above  the 
"  reft  of  men  is  a  feciarity  from  mis- 
«  fortunes;  but,  alas!  their  very  fupe- 
tl  riorityis  theirdanger!''  I  wasdread- 
«  ed  by  my  enemies,  and  beloved  by 
«  my  fubje&s;  I  commanded  a  pow- 

*  erful  and  warlike  nation;  Fame  had 
'  acquainted  the  remoteft  regions  with 

*  my  glory;  I  was  the  lord  of  a  fertile 
«  and    delightful  country;   I  received 
'  tribute  from  the  wealth  of  a  hundred 
«  cities;    I   was  acknowledged   to   be 
«  defcended   from   Jupiter,    who   was 

<  tern    in  the  country  that  I  govern - 
«  ed;  I  was  beloved  as  the  grandfon 

*  of  Minos,  whofe  laws  at  once  ren- 
'  dered  them  powerful  and  happy:  and 
«  what  was  wanting  to  my  felicity  but 
«  the  knowledge  how  to  enjoy  it  with 

<  moderation!  'My  pride,  and  the  adu- 
«  lation  which  gratified  it,  fubvertcd 
«  my  throne,  and  1  fell  as  erery  king 
«  muft  fall  who  delivers  himftlf  up  to 
«  his  own  paflions,  and  to  the  counfels 


of  flattery.     When  T  crime  hither,  I 

laboured  to  conceal  my  nnguilh  by  a 

look  of  chearfulnefs  and  hcvpe,  that  I 

might    fupport    the    courage    of  my 

companions.     "  Let  rs  build  a  new 

'  city,'1  faid  I,  "  to  coniule  us  for 

1  what  V.-"  have  loft.   Wean?  fin-round - 

<f  ed  with  people  who  have  fet  us  -i  fair 

"  example    f<n-    f'uc    uu-icrtaking:    we 

"  fee  Taior-iuii   rrfing  near  us,  a  city 

"  founcfed   by  Phalantus  xrd  his  Li- 

"  cedemonians:  Phil<  ftetes   is   build- 

"  ing  Petilia  on  tht  lame  coaft;  and 

"  MetapontU!7>  is  another  colony  of  the 

"  like  kind.     Shall   we   do  lefs  than 

*'  thefe  ftrangers  have  done,  who  are 

"  wanderers  as  well  as  we,  and  to  whom 

"  Fortune  has  r.ot  been   lefs  fevere?" 

'  But  I  wanted  the  comfort  which  I 

*  fought  to  beftow,  and  concealed  in 

*  my  bofom  that  anguifh  which  I  footh- 

*  ed   in  others.     Of  this  I  hoped  no 
'  other  alleviation  than  to  be  releafeit 

*  from  the  conftraint  of  hiding  it,  and 
'  anticipated   the    clofe   of  day   with 
'  comfort;  when,  furrounded   by    the 

*  fhades  of  night,  I  might  indulge  my 
'  forrows  without  a  witnefs.    My  eyes 
'  were  then  drowned  in  tears,  and  fleep 

*  was   a  ftranger  to  my  bed;  yet  th« 
'  next  morning  I  renewed  my  labour 

*  with  equal  ardour  and  perfeverance: 
'  and  thele  are  the  caufes  that  I  am  old 
'  before  my  time.' 

Idomeneus  then  requefted  the  affift- 
ance  of  Telemachus  and  Mentor  in 
the  war  that  he  had  undertaken.  '  I 
will  fend  you  to  Ithaca,'  faid  he, 
as  foon  as  it  ftrill  be  over;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  I  will  difpatch  mips 
to  every  corner  in  queft  of  UivHis; 
and  from  whatever  part  of  the  known 
world  on  which  he  fliall  have  been 
caft  by  a  tempeft,  or  by  the  re  fen  t- 
ment  of  Ibme  adverfe  deity,  he  (hall 
be  brought  in  fafety:  may  the  gods, 
grant  that  he  be  rtill  alive!  As  for 
you,  I  will  embark  you  in  the  bell 
veflels  that  ever  were  built  in  the 
I  (land  of  Crete;  veflels  that  are  con- 
ftrufted  of  trees  which  grew  upon 
Mount  Ida,  the  birth-place  of  Jupi- 
ter: that  facred  wood  can  never  perifti 
in  the  deep;  it  is  reverenced  equally 
by  the  rocks  and  winds;  and  Nep- 
tune himfelf,  in  the  utmoft  fury  of 
his  wrath,  does  not  dare  to  fwell  the 
waves  againft  it.  Be  allured,  there- 
fore, that  you  (hall  return  to  Ithaca 
in  fafetyj  and  that  no  adverfe  deity 
'  (hull 
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*  fliall  again  drive  you  to  another  coaft. 

f  The  voyage  is  (hott  and  eafy.  Dif- 
mifs,  therefore,  the  Phoenician  veflfel 
that  has  brought  you  hither,  and 
think  only  of  the  glory  you  will 
acquire  byeftablifhing  the  new  king- 
dom of  Idomeneus,  to  a*one  for  his 
fufferinss  that  are  paft. — This,  O  Ton 
of  Ulyfles  !  mall  prove  that  thou  art 
worthy  of  thy  father;  and  if  the  in- 
exorable Fates  have  already  compel- 
led him  to  defcend  into  the  gloomy 
dominions  of  Pluto,  Greece  (hall 
think,  with  pleafure,  that  me  Itill 
fees  herUlyfTes  in  thee.' 
Here  Idomeneus  was  interrupted  by 
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Telemachus.  c  tct  as  fend  away  the 
Phoenician  veflel,'  faid  he:  *  why 
mould  we  delay  to  take  arms  againft 
your  enemies,  fince  your  enemies 
mull  alfo  he  ours?  If  we  have  been. 
victorious  in  the  behalf  of  Aceftus,  a. 
Tropn,  and  c,onfequently  an  enemy 
to  Greece,  mould  we  not  exert  otir- 
felves  with  moreardourj  and  fliall  we 
not  he  more  favoured  by  the  gods, 
in  the  caufe  of  a  Grecian  prince,  a 
confederate  ot  thofe  heroes  by  whom 
the  perfidious  city  of  Priam  was  over- 
turned ?  Surely  the  oracle  that  we 
have  juft  heard  has  made  doubt  im- 
poffibler 
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turned  to  Te- 
lemachus,  who,  while  he 

>M  <£  was  fpeaking,  felt  an  he- 
^  roick  ardour  kindle  in  his 
bofom,  with  a  look  of 
calm  complacency :  '  I 
'  fee  with  pleafure,1  faid  he,  '  O  fon 
'  of  Ulyfles!  the  defire  of  glory  that 
now  fparkles  in  your  eye:  but  you 
muft  remember,  that  your  father  ac- 
quired his  pre-eminence  among  the 
confederate  princes  at  the  fvege  of 
Troy  by  his  fuperior  wii'dom  and  dif- 
paflionate  counfels.  Achilles,  though 
he  was  invincible  and  invulnerable; 
though  he  was  fure  to  fpread  terror 
and  deftruclion  wherever  he  fought; 
could  never  take  the  city  of  Troy, 
which,  when  he  expired  under  her 
walls,  flood  yet  unihaken,  and  tri- 
umphed over  the  conqueror  of  Hec- 
tor; but  Ulyfles,  whofe  valour  was 
under  the  direction  of  confummate 
prudence,  carried  fire  and  fword  to 
it's  centre;  and  it  is  to  Ulyfles  that 
we  owe  the  fall  of  thofe  lofty  towers, 
which  threatened  confederate  Greece 
more  than  ten  years  with  deftru6lion. 
A  circumfpeft  and  fagacious  valour 
is  as  much  fuperior  to  a  thoughtlefs 
and  impetuous  courage,  as  Minerva 
is  to  Mars :  let  us  therefore,  before 
we  engage  in  this  war,  enquire  upon 
what  grounds  it  is  undertaken.  1  am 
willing  to  incur  any  dangerj  but  it 


*  is  fit  I  mould  firft  learn,  from  Ido- 
'  meneus,    whether   his    war   is   juftj 
'  againft  whom  it  is    waged;  and  .on 
'  what  forces  he  builds  his  hopes  of 
4  fuccefs. 

*  When  we  arrived  at  this  coaft,' 
replied  Idomeneus,  *  we  found  it  in- 
'  habited  by  a  favage  people,  who  liv- 
'  ed  wild  in  the  forefts,  fubiifting  up- 
'  on  fuch  animals  as  they  could  kill 
«  by  hunting,  and  fuch  fruits  and  her- 

*  bage  as  the  fealbns  produced  without 
'•  culture.      Thefe  people,   who  were 
'  called  Mandurians,  being  terrified  at 
4  the  fight  of  our  veflels  and  our  arms, 

*  fled  to  the  mountains;  bur  as  our  foU 
{  diers  were  curious  to  fee  the  country, 

*  and  were  frequently  led  far  into  it  in 

*  purfuit  of  their  game,  they  met  with 

*  fome  of  the  fugitives,  and  were  ad- 

*  d  re  fled  by  their  chiefs  to  this  effect: 
"  We    have   abandoned   the   pleafant 
*'  borders  of  the  fea,  that  you  might 
"  poflefs  them;  and  nothing  remains 
<{  for  us  but  mountains  that  are  al- 
*'  moft  inacceflible:  it  is  therefore  but 
"  equitable,  that  of  thefe  mountains 
"  you   ftiould   leave  us  the  peaceable 
"  pofleflion.     You  are  fallen  into  our 
'«  hands,   a  wandering,  difperfed,  and 
"  defencelefs  party;  and  we  could  now 
<{  deftroy  you,  without  leaving  to  your 
"  companions  a  poflibility  of  difcover- 
"  ing  your  fate:   but  we  will  not  djp 
*'  our  hands  in  the  blood  of  thofe  who, 

««  t, 
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«{  though  ftrangers,  partake  of  one 
««  common  nature  with  ourfelves.  Go 
«  then,  in  pe.ice!  Remember  that  you 
«'  are  indebted  for  your  lives  to  our 
«  humanity;  and  that  a  people,  whom 
«  you  have  ftigmatized  with  the  name 
«*  of  favages  and  barbarians,  havegiv- 
«'  en  you  this  leflbn  of  moderation  and 
"'generofityT' 

«  Our  people,  thus  difmifled  by  the 
«  barbarians,  came  back  to  the  camp, 
«  andtold  whathad  happened.  Thefol- 
«  diers  took  fire  at  the  relation;  they 

<  difdained  that   Cretans  mould    owe 
'  their  lives  to  a  company  of  wander- 

*  ing  favages,  who,   in  their  opinion, 
«  were    more   like    bears    than    men. 
'  They  went  out  therefore  to  the  chace 
«  in  great  numbers,  and  better  armed} 
«  they  foon  fell  in  with  a  party  of  the 

*  natives,    and    immediately   attacked 
'  them:  the   conteft   was   bloody;  the 
'  arrows  flew  on  each  fide  as  thick  as 
c  hail  in  a  ftorm;  and  the  favages  were 
'  at  length  driven  back  to  their  moun- 
'  tains,  whithei  our  people  did  not  "dare 

<  to  purfue  them. 

«  A  (hort  time  afterwards  they  fent 
'  two  of  the  wifcft  of  their  old  men  to 
'  me,  demanding  peace.  They  brought 
'  me  fuch  prefents  as  they  had,  the 
«  flcins  of  wild  beafts,  and  the  fruits  of 
'  the  country.  After  they  had  given 
«  them,  they  addrefled  me  in  thefe  terms: 
"  We  hold,  as  thou  feeft,  O  king!  in 
"  one  hand  the  fword,  and  an  olive- 
"  branch  in  the  other;  peace  and  war; 
"  chufe  either.  Peace  has  the  prefe- 
tf  rence  in  our  eftimation;  it  is  for 
*'  peace  that  we  have  yielded  to  thy 
"  people  the  delightful  borders  of  the 
"  lea,  where  the  fun  renders  the  earth 
"  fertile,  and  matures  the  moft  delici- 
lt  ous  fruits:  peace  is  ftill  more  fweet 
"  than  thefe  fruits;  and  for  peace  we 
"-  have  retired  to  the  mountains  that 
tl  are  covered  with  eternal  fnow,  where 
*{  Spring  is  decorated  with  no  flowers, 
"  and  Autumn  is  enriched  with  no 
"  fruit.  We  abhor  that  brutality 
"  which,  under  the  fpecious  names  of 
*f  ambition  and  glory,  defolates  the 
tl  earth,  anddeftroys  mankind.  If  thou 
"  haft  placed  glory  in  carnage  and  de- 
"  folation,  we  do  not  envy  but  pity  the 
"  delufion;  and  befeech  the  gods,  that 
"  our  minds  may  never  be  perverted 
"  by  fo  dreadful  a  phrenzy.  If  the 
"  fciences,  which  the  Greeks  learn 
"  with  fo  much  afliduity,  and  the  po- 


litenefs  which  theyboaft  of  with  fuch 
confcious  fuperiority,  infpire  them 
with  defires  fo  fanguinary  and  inju- 
rious, we  think  ourfelves  happy  to 
be  without  thefe  advantages.  It  will 
be  our  glory  to  continue  ignorant 
and  unpolifhed,  but  jult,  humane, 
faithful,  and  difinterefted;  to  be  con- 
tent with  little?}  and  to  defpiftT  the 
falfe  delicacy  which  makes  it  necef- 
fary  to  have  much .  We  prize  nothing 
but  health,  frugality,  freedom,  and 
vigour  both  of  body  and  of  mind:  we 
cultivate  only  the  love  of  virtue,  the 
fear  of  the  gods,  benevolence  to  our 
neighbours,  zeal  for  our  friends,  and 
integrity  to  the  world;  moderation 
in  profperity,  fortitude  in  diftrefs, 
courage  to  (peak  truth  in  every  fitu- 
ation,  and  a  juft  abhorrence  and  con- 
tempt of  flattery.  Such  are  the  peo- 
ple whom  we  offer  thee  as  neighbours 
and  allies  !  If  thou  (halt  be  fo  blind- 
ed by  the  gods,  in  their  difpleafurc, 
as  to  reject  them,  experience  (hall 
teach  thee,  when  it  is  too  late,  that 
thofewhofe  moderation  inclines  them 
to  peace,  are  moft  to  be  dreaded  when 
compelled  to  war." 
'  While  I  liftened  to  the  untutored 
wifdom  of  thefe  children  of  Nature, 
I  regarded  them  with  a  fixed  atten- 
tion; yet  my  eye  was  ftill  unfatisfied. 
Their  beards  were  long,  juft  as  they 
grew;  their  hair  was  (horter,  but 
white  as  fnow;  their  eye-brows  were 
thick,  and  their  eyes  piercing;  their 
look  was  firm,  their  fpeech  delibe- 
rate and  commanding,  and  their  de- 
portment fimple  and  ingenuous. 
They  were  covered  only  with  fome 
furs,  which,  being  thrown  loofely 
over  them,  were  faftened  with  a  knot 
on  the  fhoulder,  and  difcovered  muf- 
cles  of  a  bolder  fwell,  and  arms  of 
more  finevvy  ftrength,  than  thofe  of 
our  wreftlers. 

*  I  told  thefe  fingular  envoys,  that  I 
was  defirous  of  peace;  and  fettled  fe- 
veral  articles  of  a  treaty  between  us, 
with  an  honeft  intention  to  fulfil  them, 
which  we  called  upon  the  gods  to  wit- 
nefs;  and,  having  made  them  pre- 
fents in  my  turn,  I  difmifled  them. 
The  gods,  however,  who  had  driven 
me  from  my  kingdom  that  I  was  born 
to  inherit,  continued  to  persecute  me 
in  this.  Our  hunting  parties  that 
were  at  this  time  out,  and  were  con- 
fequently  ignorant  of  our  treaty,  met 
'  a  nume- 
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a  numerous  body  of  thefe  poor  fava- 
ges,  who  had  accompanied  their  en- 
voys as  they  were  returning  home, 
on  the  very  day  that  the  treaty  had 
been  concluded;  and,  falling  upon 
them  with  great  fury,  killed  many 
of  them,  and  purfucd  the  reft  into 
the  woods.  The  war  was  thus 
kindled  j  and  the  barbarians  have 
conceived  an  opinion,  that  we  are  not 
to  be  t^ufted  either  upon  our  piomife 
or  our  oath. 

«  That  they  may  be  the  better  able 
to  take  the  field  againft  us,  they  have 
called  in  to  their  affiftance  the  Lo- 
crians,  the  Apuliars,  the  Lucanians, 
the  Brutians,  and  the  people  of  Cro- 
tona3Neritum,andBrundufium.  The 
Lucanians  come  to  battle  with  cha- 
riots that  are  armed  with  fcythes;  the 
Apulians  are  covered  with  the  (kins 
of  the  wild  beafts  they  have  (lain,  and 
are  armed  with  maces  that  are  covered 
with  knots,  and  ftyck  full  of  iron 
fpikes;  they  are  of  a  gigantick  Ma- 
ture; and  the  laborious  exercifts  to 
which  they  are  addi6ttd  render  them 
fo  brawny  and  rohnil,  that  their  very 
appearance  is  terrifying.  The  Lo- 
crians,  who  came  anciently  from 
Gieece,  have  not  yet  loft  all  traces  of 
theii  origin:  they  are  lefs  favagetbzn 
the  reft;  but  they  have  added,  to  the 
regular  difeiplinecf  the  Greek  troops, 
the  native  vigour  of  the  barbarians, 
and  the  habitual  hardinefs  produced 
by  conltant  .activity  and  coarfe  fare, 
which  render  them  invincible:  they 
are  armed  with  a  long  fwordj  and, 
for  defence,  cany  a  light  target  of 
wicker-work  covered  with  Ikins. 
The  Brutians  are  as  light  of  foot  as 
a  roe,  fo  that  the  grais  fcarcely  bends 
under  themj  nor  is  it  eafy  to  trace 
their  fteps  even  upon  the  land:  they 
rufh  upon  their  enemies  almoft  before 
they  are  feen,  and  again  vani(h  with 
the  fame  rapidity.  The  Crotonians 
are  formidable  for  their  archery  j  they 
curry  fuch bows  as  few  Greeks  are  able 
to  bend}  and  if  ever  they  fbould  become 
candidates  in  the  Olympick  Games, 
they  would  certainly  carry  the  prize: 
their  arrows  are  dipped  in  the  juice  of 
fome  poifonous  herb,  which  is  (aid 
to  grow  upon  the  banks  of  Avcrnus, 
and  the  wound  which  they  give  is  mor- 
tal. As  fortheinhabitantsof  Nei  itinn 
and  Brundufium,  they  have  nothing 
to  boaft  but  corporal  ftrtngth  and  ;n- 


'  (linclive  courage;  but  they  make  their 

*  onictwith  a  yell,  which  of  all  founds 
'  is   the  mod  dreadful:  they  make  no 
'  b.-id  uie  of  the  flinp,  from  which  they 

*  difcharge    a   (bower    of    (tones    that 
«  darkens  the  air;  bat  they  fight  alto- 
'  gether    without    order.     You    now 
'  know  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  the 

*  nature  of  our  enemies.' 

After  this  explanation,  Telemachus, 
who  was  impatient  for  a  battle,  thought 
only  of  taking  the  field.  Mentor  again 
perceived  and  retrained  his  ardour. 

*  How  comes  it,'  faid  hetoldomeueus, 

*  that  the  Locrians,  whoarethemielves 
'  of  Grecian  origin,  have  taken  up  arms 
«  for  the  barbarians  againft  the  Greeks? 
'  How  comes   it,  that  fo  many  colo- 
£  nies  flourifn    upon  the   fame   coaft, 
'  that  are  not  threatened  with  the  fame 

*  hoililities  ?  You  fay.   O  Idomer.eus! 

*  that  the  gods  are  not  yet  weary  of  per- 

*  fecutingyou;  and  I  fay  thnt  they  have 
'  no i-  yet  complcaled  your  inftri 

*  All  the  misfortunes  that  you   have 
'  fuffeied  hitherto  have  not  taught  you 

*  what  ftiould  be  done  to  p;  event  a  war. 

*  What  you  haveyonrfeU  'related  of  the 
'  candid  integrity  ot  thele  barbarians, 
1  is   (ufilcic:;t   to  ihew  that  you  might 

*  have  i"hi.red  with  th  .n  the    -  "iling* 

*  of  peace;    but  pride  ar.'i 

*  nec.darily  bring  on  the  calamities  of 
'  war.     You  might  have  changed  hof- 

*  tages;  and  it  would  iiave  been  eafy 

*  to  have  lent  fome  perfcns,  of  proper 
'  authority,  with  the  aiub;ifladoj's,  to 
'  have  procured  them   a  fafe  return. 
'  After  the  war  had  broken  out,   you 
'  midit  Inve  put  an  end  to  it,  by  re- 

*  prelenting  to  the  fufferers,  tliat  they 
'  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  your  peo- 

*  pie  who  could  have  received  nointel- 

*  ligc-nce  of  the  treaty  which  had  been 
'  juft  concluded.     Such  furctics  ought 
e  to   have   been    given  them   as    they 
1   fhould  have  required;  and  your  fub- 
c  je6ls   mould   have  been   enjoined   to 
'  keep  the  treaty  inviolate,  under  the 

*  fanclion  of  the  (everclt  punifhmenti. 
'  But  what  farther  has  happened  fince 

*  the  war  broke  out  ?' 

'  I  thought  it  beneath  us,'  faid  Ido- 
mentus,  '  to  make  any  application  to 
4  tiu ft:  barbarians,  when  they  had  pre- 
'  cipitately  called  together  all  their 
'  fighting  men,  and  folicited  the  af- 

*  Pittance  of  all   the  neighbouring  na- 
'  tions,   to  which  they  neceflarily  ren- 
'  dered  us  hateful  and  iufpe£lcd.     I 

*  thought 
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thought  the  beft  thing  I  could  do 
was  fuddenly  to  feize  certain  paffes 
in  the  mountains  that  were  not  fuffi- 
ciently  fecured,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done^  and  this  has  put  the  bar- 
barians very  much  in  our  power.  I 
have  erected  towers  in  .thefe  pafles, 
from  which  our  people  can  fo  annoy 
the  enemy,  as  effectually  to  prevent 
their  invading  our  country  from  the 
mountains;  while  we  can  enter  theirs, 
and  ravage  their  principal  fettlements 
when  we  pleafe.  We  are  thus  in  a 
condition  to  defend  ourfelves  againft 
fuperior  force,  and  keep  off  the  al- 
moft  innumerable  multitude  of  ene- 
mies that  furround  us,  although  our 
force  is  not  equal}  but  as  to  peace,  it 
feems  atprelent  to  be  impoflible.  We 
cannot  abandon  thefe  towers  without 
expofing  ourfelves  to  invafionj  and 
while  we  keep  them,  they  are  conli- 
dered  as  fortreffes,  intended  to  reduce 
the  native*  to  a  Itate  of  ilavifli  fub- 
jection.' 

*  I  know/  replied  Mentor,  '  that 
to  the  wifdom  of  Idomeneus  Truth 
will  be  moft  welcome  without  orna- 
ment or  difguife.  You  are  fuperior 
to  thofe  who,  with  equal  weaknefs 
and  timidity,  turn  away  their  eyes 
at  her  approach;  and  not  having  cou- 
rage to  correct  their  faults,  employ 
their  authority  to  iupport  them.  I 
will,  then,  freely  tell  you,  that  thefe 
favages  fet  you  a  noble  example  when 


they  came  with  proportions  of  peace, 

id  they  defire   p 
were  not  able  to  fuftain  a  war  ?  Did 


Did  they  defiie    peace  becaufe  they 


they  want  either  courage  or  ftrength 
to  take  the  field  againft  you  ?  Cer- 
tainly they  did  not;  for  their  mar- 
tial fpirit  is  now  equally  manifeil, 
with  the  number  and  force  of  the  al- 
lies. Why  was  not  their  example 
thought  worthy  of  imitation  ?  You 
have  been  deceived  into  misfortune 
by  falfe  notions  both  of  honour  and 
fhame:  you  have  been  afraid  of  mak- 
ing your  enemies  proudj  but  have, 
without  fcruple,  made  them  power- 
ful by  an  arrogant  and  injurious 
conduct,  which  has  united  innume- 
rable nations  againft  you.  To  what 
purpofe  are  thefe  towers,  of  which 
you  have  fo  pompoufly  difplayed  the 
advantages,  but  to  reduce  all  the  fur- 
rounding  nations  to  the  neceffity 
either  of  perilhing  themfelves,  or  of 
deftroying  you  to  prelerve  their  free- 


dom ?  You  creeled  thefe  towers  for 
yourfecurity;  but  they  are  really  the 
fource  of  your  danger.  A  kingdom 
is  beft  fortified  by  juftice,  modera- 
tion, and  good  faith;  by  which  neigh- 
bouringftates  are  convinced  that  their 
territories  will  never  be  ufurped. 
The  Arongeft  walls  may  give  way, 
from  various  accidents  which  no  fa- 
gacity  can  forefee;  and  the  beft-con- 
ducted  war  may  be  rendered  unfuc- 
cefsful  by  the  mere  caprice  and  in- 
conftancy  of  Fortune:  but  the  love 
and  confidence  of  neighbouring  ftates, 
that  have  experienced  your  modera- 
tion, will  furround  you  with  impreg- 
nable ftrength;  with  bulwarks  againft 
which  no  force  can  prevail,  and  which 
temerity  will  feldom  attack.  If  you 
ftiould  be  affailed  by  the  folly  and 
injuftice  of  fome  neighbouring  pow- 
er, all  the  reft,  being  interefted  in 
your  prelervation,  will  unite  in  your 
defence:  the  afliftance  of  united  na- 
tions, who  would  find  it  their  inte- 
reft  to  fupport  yours,  would  give 
you  advantages  greatly  fuperior  to 
any  that  you  can  hope  from  thefe 
boafted  towers,  which  can  only  ren^ 
der  irremediable  thofe  evils  they  were 
intended  to  obviate.  If  you  had  been 
careful  at  firft  to  prevent  jealoufy  in 
the  neighbouring  ftates,  your  rifing 
city  would  have  flouriihed  in  peace, 
and  you  would  have  become  the  ar- 
biter of  all  the  nations  in  Hefperia. 
Let  us,  however,  at  prefent  confider 
only  how  the  future  can  be  made  to 
atone  for  the  paft.  You  fay,  there 
are  many  colonies  fettled  upon  this 
coaft  from  Greece;  thefe,  furely,  are 
difpofed  to  fuccour  you;  they  cannot 
have  forgotten  the  name  of  Minos, 
the  fon  of  Jupiter;  they  cannot  have 
forgotten  your  achievements  at  the 
fiege  of  Troy,  where  you  often  fig- 
nalized  yourlelf  among  the  Grecian 
princes  in  the  caufe  of  Greece:  why 
do  you  not  engage  thefe  colonies  in 
your  intereft?' 

'  Thefe  colonies,'  replied  Idome- 
eus,  «  have  all  refolved  to  ftand  neu- 
ter: they  have,  inBeed,  fome  incli- 
nation to  afiilt  me;  but  the  magnifi- 
cent appearance  of  our  city,  whileit 
"is  yet  riling  from  it's  foundation,  has 
alarmedthem.  The  Greeks,  as  well 
as  the  reft  of  our  neighbours,  are 
apprehenfive  that  we  have  defigns 
upon  their  liberty:  they  imagine  that, 
O  '  after 
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<  after  having  fubdued  the  barbarians 
«  of  the  mountains,  we  fhall  pufh  our 

<  arnbition  farther.     In   a  word,   all 
«  areagainftus:  thofe  whodonot  open- 
«  ly  attack  us,  fecretly  wi(h  to  fee  us 
«  humbled;  and  Jealouly  has  left  us 

<  without  a  fingleally.' 

*  This  is,  indeed,  a  ftrange  extre- 
'  mity/  fa rd  Mentor:  *  by  attempting 
'  to  appear  powerful,  you  have  fub- 
'  verted  your  powerj  and,   while  you 

*  are  the  object  of  enmity  and  terror  to 

*  your  neighbours  from  without,  your 

*  ftrength  is  exhaufted  within,  to  main- 

*  tain   a  war  which  this  enmity  and 
f  terror  have  made    necenary.      You 

*  are  indeed  unfortunate  to  have  in- 
«  curred  this  calamity;  but  ftill  more 

*  xinfortunate    to   have  derived   from 
•'  it  but  half  the  wifdom  it  might  have 

*  taught  you.  IsitnecefTary  you  fiiould 
«  Icfe  a  fecond  kingdom  before  you 

*  learn  to  forefee  thole  evils  which  ex- 

*  pofe  you  to  fuch  a  lofs  ?  Leave  your 
«  prefent  difficulties,  however,  to  mej 

*  tell  me  only  what  Grecian  cities  there 

*  are  upon  this  coaft.* 

*  The  principal,'    faid  Idomeneus, 
«  is   Tarentum,   which  was  founded 

*  about  three  years  ago  by  Phalanthus. 

*  A  great  number  of  boys  were  born  in 

*  Laconia  of  women  that  forgot  their 

*  hufbands  during  their  abfence  in  the 
«  Trojan  war:    when   thefe  huibands 
«  came  back,    the  women  renounced 
«  their  children  to  atone  for  their  crime; 
«  and  the  boys,   being  thus  deftitute 
'  both  of  father  and  mother,  abandoned 
«  themfelves,  as  they  grew  up,  to  the 
«  mod   criminal   excefles.     The  laws 

*  being    executed   againft  them   with 

*  great  fe verity,  they  formed  themfelves 

*  into  a  body  under  Phalanthus,  a  bold, 
«  enterprizing,   and  ambitious   chief; 

*  who,    by   various   artifices,   having 

*  gained  the  hearts  of  the  young  men, 
«  brought  them  to  this  coaft,  where  they 

<  have' made   another   Lacedemon    of 

*  Tarentum.     On  another  fpot,  Phi- 
«  locletes,  who  gained  To  much  renown 
«  at  the  flege  of  Troy,  by  bringing 
«  thither  the  arrows  -of  Hercules,  has 
«  raifed  the  walls  of  Petilin;  lefs  pow- 
«  erful,  indeed,  than  Tarentum,  but 
«  governed  with  much  greater  wiidom. 

*  And,   at  a  little  diltance,   there   is 

<  Metapontum,  a  city  which  the  Py- 
'  Hans  have  founded  tinder  the  direc- 

<  tion  of  Neftor. ' 

«  How  I1  faid  Mentor,   «  have  you 


Neftor  in  Hefperia  ?  and  could  yoti 
not  engage  him  in  your  intereft  ? 
Neftor,  under  whbfe  eye  you  have  fc* 
often  fought  before  the  wnllsof  Troy, 
and  who  was  then  your  friend,  en- 
gaged in  a  common  caufe,  and  en- 
deared by  mutual  danger;"1— '  Ihave 
loft  him,'  faid  Idomeneus,  '  by  the 
artifices  of  thefe  people,  who  are  bar- 
barians only  in  name;  for  they  have 
had  the  cunning  to  perfuade  him 
that  I  intended  tomakemyfelf  tyraut 
of  Hefperia.' — *  We  will  undeceive 
him/  replied  Mentor:  *  Telemachus 
faw  him  at  Pylos  before  he  founded 
this  colony,  and  before  we  undertook, 
to  fearch  the  world  for  Ulyfles.  By 
Neftor  Ulyfles  cannot  be  forgotten; 
and  he  muft  ftill  remember  the  ten- 
dernefs  which  he  expreffed  for  Tdc- 
machus  his  fon.  Our  principal  care 
muft  be  to  remove  his  fufpicions. 
This  war  has  been  kindled  by  the 
jealoufy  which  you  have  excited  in 
your  neighbours;  and  by  removing 
that  jealoufy  it  will  be  extinguiflied. 
Once  more  I  entreat  you  to  leave  the 
management  of  this  affair  to  me.1 
Idomeneus  was  fo  moved  by  this  ad- 
drefs  of  Mentor,  that  he  was  at  firft 
unable  to  reply,  and  could  only  clafp* 
him  to  his  breaft  in  an  extafy  of  fpeech- 
lefstendernefs;  at  1  aft,  though  not  with- 
out difficulty,  hefound  words.  *  Thou 
art/  faid  he,  '  the  ineflenger  of  Hea- 
ven !  I  feel  thy  wifdom,  and  renounce 
my  errors;  yet  I  confefs,  that  the 
fame  freedom  in  another  would  have 
provoked  my  anger.  Thou  only 
couldft  have  perfuaded  m«to  feek  for 
peace;  I  had  refolved  to  perifh  or  to 
conquer;  but  it  is  better  that  I  fhould 
be  guided  by  thy  counfel  than  my  own 
paflions.  How  happy  is  Telemachus, 
who,  with  fuch  a  guide,  can  never 
wander  as  I  have  wandered  !  I  truft, 
with  implicit  confidence,  to  thee:  to 
thee  the  gods  have  communicated  ce- 
leftial  wrfdom;  nor  could  the  counfel 
of  Minerva  have  been  more  falutary 
than  ihine.  Go,  then;  promife,  con- 
clude, concede,  whatever  my  powev 
can  fulfil,  ratify,  or  give  up:  all  that 
Mentor  fhall  do  Idomeneus  lhall  ap- 
prove!* 

While  Idomeneus  was  yet  fpeaking, 
they  were  alarmed  by  a  fudden  and  con- 
fufed  noife;  the  rattling  of  chariots, 
the  neighing  of  horfes,  the  fhouts  of 
men-  and  the  found  of  the  trumpet.. 

The 
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The  people  cried  out,  that  the  enemy  had 
taken  a  great  compafs,  and  comedown, 
without  attempting  the  paffes  that  Ido- 
nieneus  had  fee  u  red,  to  befiege  Salen- 
tum.     The  old   men  and  the  women 
wereftruck  with  confternation.  *  Alas!' 
faid  they,  *  have  we  then  quitted  our 
native  country,  the  dear  and  fertile 
plains  of  Crete,  and  followed  an  un- 
fortunate prince  through  ail  the  dan- 
gers of  the  feas,  to  found  a  new  city, 
which,  like  Troy,  (hall  be  reduced  to 
aflies  !'     From  the  walls,  which  were 
fcarcely    finimed,  there   appeared,   in 
the  vaft  plain  below,  the  caiques,  cui- 
rafles,  and  fliields,  of  the  enemy,  which 
glittered  in  the  fun,  and  almoft  dazzled 
the  fight:  their  fpears  covered  the  earth 
to  the  horizon;   like  the  rich   harvefts 
which  Ceres,  under  thefummer's  fun, 
ripens  in  the  fields  of  Enna,  to  reward 
the  labour  of  the  hufbandman.  Among 
thefe  were  difcovered  the  chariots  arm- 
ed with  fcythes;  and  all  the  different 
nations  in  the  confederacy  were,    by 
their  arms  and  habits,  eafily  to  be  dif- 
tinguiflied. 

Mentor,  that  he  might  view  them  to 
greater    advantage,     afcended   a  high 
tower,    and  Jdomeneus  and  Telema- 
chus  followed    him.     They  prefently 
difcovered  Philo&etes  on  one  fide,  and 
Neftor,   who  was  eafily  known  by  his 
venerable  age,  with  his  fon  Pififtratus, 
on  the   other.     '  How  is  this  !'  cried 
Mentor;  *  you  fuppofed  that  Philoc- 
tetes  and  Neftor  would  content  them- 
felves  with  affording  you  no  afiift- 
ance;  but  you  fee  that  they  are  in 
arms  againft  you;  and,  if  I  am  not 
deceived,    thofe   other   troops,    that 
come  on  with  fo  deliberate  a  pace, 
and  in  fuch  per f eft  order,  are  Lace- 
demonians,   under  the  command  of 
Phalanthus.     All   are   againft  you; 
there  is  not  a  fingle  nation  upon  the 
coaft  of  which  you  have  not  made  an 
enemy,  without  intending  it.' 
Mentor,  the  moment  he  had  made 
this  difcovery,  defcended  haftily  from 
the  tower,  and  went  towards  a  gate  of 
the  city,  on  that  fide  towards  which  the 
enemy  advanced:  he  immediately  or- 
dered the  centinel  to  open  it;  and  Ido- 
zneneus,  aftonimed  at  the  commanding 
dignity  of  his  deportment,  did  not  dare 
to  aflc  his  defign.     He  went  out  at  the 
gate;  and,  makingafign  with  his  hand 
that  nobody  foould  fellow  him,  ad- 


vanced  direftly  towards  the  front  of 
the  enemy;  who  were  aftonimed  to 
fee  a  man,  wholly  unattended,  p relent 
himfelf  before  them.  While  he  was 
yet  at  a  diftance,  he  held  out  to  them 
the  branch  of  an  olive,  as  a  token  of 
peace.  When  he  was  come  nearenough 
to  be  heard,  he  demanded  that  their 
chiefs  mould  be  affembled;  and  as  fopti 
as  they  were  got  together,  he  addreffed 
them  in  thefe  terms. 

'  I  fee  before  me  the  ftrength  of  eve- 
ry nation  that  flourifhes  in  this  happy 
country;  and  I  know  that  the  gene- 
rous purpofc  of  this  affembly  is  the 
defence  of  a  common  cauie;  of  that 
liberty  which  is  at  once  the  birth- 
right, the  happinefs,  and  the  glory, 
of  mankind.  I  honour  your  zeal  j 
but  permit  me  to  point  out  an  eafy 
way,  by  which  your  liberty  and  ho- 
nour may  be  preferved,  without  the 
effufion  of  blood.  Among  other 
princes  in  this  affembly,  I  fee  Neftor: 
— Thy  years  and  wifdom,  O Neftor! 
have  acquainted  thee  with  the  cala- 
mities of  war,  even  when  it  is  under- 
taken with  juftice,  and  favoured  by 
the  gods.  War  is  the  moft  dreadful 
of  all  evils  by  which  Heaven  has  af- 
fli£led  man.  Thou  can  ft  never  for- 
get what  was  fuffered  by  the  Greeks 
during  the  ten  years  that  they  fpent 
before  the  walls  of  Troy;  what  divi- 
fions  among  their  chiefs!  what  ca- 
prices of  Fortune!  what  carnage  by 
the  hand  of  Heftor!  what  calamity 
in  diftant  cities,  during  the  longab- 
fence  of  their  kings;  and  what  mis- 
fortunes at  their  return  !  how  fome 
were  fliipwrecked  on  the  promontory 
of  Caphareus ;  and  fome  peri/hed, 
witlr  circumftances  of  yet  more  hor- 
ror, in  the  bofoms  of  their  wives. 
The  gods,  doubtlefs,  in  their  wrath, 
fuffered  them  to  be  feduced  by  the 
falfe  fplendor  of  that  expedition.— 
May  they  never,  O  people  of  Hefpe- 
ria  !  diftinguifh  you  by  fo  fatal  a 
victory!  Troy,  indeed,  is  in  afties^ 
but  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Greece  if  (he  had  ftill  flouri/hed  in  all 
her  glory,  and  Paris  had  ttfll  en- 
joyed, with  Helen,  fuch  pleafures  as 
are  permitted  to  infamy  and  guilt. 
Does  not  Philoftetes,  who  was  fo 
long  wretched  and  abandoned  in  the 
Ifle  of  Lemnos,  fear  the  like  calami- 
ties from  a  like  war?  Have  not  the 
O  £  '  people 
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people  of  Laconui  fuffered  equally  by 
the  long  abfence  of  their  princes, 
their  captains,  and  their  loldicrs, 
who  went  to  the  fiege  of  Troy  ?  Ami 
is  there  a  fingle  Grecian,  at  this 
hour,  upon  the  coaft  of  Hefperia, 
that  is  not  a  fugitive  from  his  coun- 
try in  confequence  of  that  fatal  expe- 
dition ?' 

'  During  this  nddrefs,  Mentor  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Pylians  j  and  Nef- 
tor,  recollecting  his  features,  came 
forward  to  falute  him.  *  It  is  with 
great  pleafure,'  faid  he,  *  that  I  once 
more  give  my  hand  to  Mentor.  It 
is  many  years  fince  I  ni  ft  faw  you  in 
Phocis  :  you  was  then  only  fifteen 
years  old  5  but  I  perceived  the  dawn- 
ing of  that  wifdom  which  has  llnce 
been  fo  confpicuous  to  the  world. 
Tell  us,  however,  by  what  chance 
you  came  hither;  and  what  expe- 
dient you  have  thought  cf  to  prevent 
a  war  ?  Idomeneus  has  compelled  us 
to  attack  him.  We  demand  only 
peace  ;  which  is  our  intereft,  and  our 
defire  :  but  it  is  impofiihle  that  peace 
fhould  be  fecured  till  he  is  deftroyed. 
He  hns  violated  all  his  engagements 
with  the  neighbouring  people;  and, 
if  we  were  now  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  him,  it  would  ierve  no  other  end 
than  to  didolve  our  confederacy,  up- 
on which  only  our  fafety  depends. 
He  has  fuffiriently  manifefted  his 
ambition  to  reduce  every  other  na- 
tion to  flavery ;  and  we  have  no 
means  to  eftablifh  our  own  liberty 
but  (he  fubverfion  of  his  new  king- 
dom. His  want  of  publick  faith 
has  reduced  us  to  this  alternative, 
either  of  putting  an  end  to  his  power, 
or  receiving  his  yoke.  If  you  can 
fhew  that  he  may  ftill  be  trufted  with 
fafety,  and  afiure  us  of  peace  in  con- 
fequence of  a  treaty,  all  the  nations 
that  you  fee  here  confederated  againft 
him  will  gladly  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  we  will  confefs  that  your  wif- 
dom is  greater  than  ours.' 
'  You  know,'  replied  Mentor,  *that 
Ulyffes  has  cntrufted  his  fon  Tele- 
machus  to  my  care.  The  young 
man,  impatient  to  difcover  what  was 
become  of  his  father,  went  firft  to 
Pylos,  where  you  received  him  with 
all  the  kindnefs  that  he  had  reafon  to 
expect  from  the  friend  cf  his  father; 
arid  when  he  kft  you,  appointed  your 


own  fon  to  conduct  him  on  his  way, 
He  went  afterwards  many  dilhint 
voyages  by  lea;  he  has  vifited  Sicily 
and  Egypt,  and  the  Iflands  of  Cy- 
prus and  Crete:  the  winds,  or  rather 
the  gods,  have  at  length  thrown  him 
upon  this  coaft,  as  he  was  returning 
to  Ithaca.  We  are  come  juft  in  time 
to  fpare  you  the  horrors  of  another 
war;  for  you  flrjll  not  now  truft  in 
Idomeneus,  but  in  the  fon  of  Ulyfles 
and  myielf,  for  the  fulfilling  of 
whatever  (hall  be  ftipulated  in  a  treaty 
of  peace.' 

During  this  conference  between 
Mentor  and  Neftor,  in  the  micift  of  the 
confederate  troops,  Idomeneus  and 
Telemachus,  with  all  the  Cretans  un- 
der arms,  were  (peculators  of  the  fcene 
from  the  walls  of  Salentum  :  they  were 
very  attentive  to  difcover  in  what  man- 
ner Mentor's  difcourfe  was  received  j 
and  wifhed  they  could  have  been  pre- 
fent  at  the  conference  of  two  men  fo 
venerable  for  age  and  wifdom.  Neftor 
had  always  been  confidered  as  lupe- 
rior  to  the  other  princes  of  Greece  in 
experimental  knowledge  and  graceful 
elocution  :  it  was  he  thatreftrained  the 
anger  of  Achilles,  the  pride  of  Aga- 
memnon, the  ferocity  of  Ajax,  and  the 
precipitate  courage  of  Diomedes.  Per- 
f'uafion,  fweet  as  honey,  diftilled  from 
his  lips;  and  the  found  of  his  voice 
alone  was  Aifficient  to  excite  attention  ; 
when  Neftor  fpoke,  furrouridjng  he- 
roes were  filent,  and  he  only  had  the 
power  of  Ibothing  difcord  into  peace. 
He  began  now  to  feel  the  chilling  in- 
fluence of  age;  but  his  words  were  ftiit 
forcible  and  fweet.  He  frequently  re- 
lated paft  events,  that  youth  might  be 
inftrudted  by  his  experience;  and, 
though  his  fpeech  was  Jbmcwhat  flow, 
yet  his  narratives  were  pleafing. 

But  this  venerable  fage,  fo  admired 
by  all  Greece,  feemed  to  lofe  all  hi$ 
eloquence,  and  all  his  dignity,  from 
the  moment  that  he  appeared  in  com- 
petition with  Mentor:  in  companion 
with  him,  he  feemed  to  be  withered 
and  deprefTed  by  agej  for  the  vigour 
and  activity  of  Mentor  appeared  to 
have  fuffered  no  injury  from  time.  In 
the  elocution  of  Mentor,  though  it  was 
grave  and  fimple,  there  was  a  vivacity 
and  authority  which  began  to  be  want- 
ing in  that  of  Neftor:  what  he  faid  was 
fiiort,  precife,  and  nervous  5  he  mad* 
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no  repetitions;  and  he  fpoke  only  to 
the  point  in  queftion.  If  it  was  ne- 
cefftry  to  mention  the  fame  thing  more 
than  once,  either  to  inculcate  or  per- 
Aiade,  it  was  always  by  fame  happy 
fimile  or  allufion.  He  had  alfo  the  art 
of  infmuating  truth  by  a  kind  of  name- 
lefs  complailance  and  good -humour, 
when  it  was  neceffary  to  accomnnodate 
himfelf  to  particular  difpofitions  and 
capacities.  There  was  fbmething  in 
the  appearance  of  thefe  perfons  that 
itrongly  excited  veneration  and  love 
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among  the  multitude  that  ftirrounded 
them  :  the  forces  that  were  con  federated 
againft  Salentum  crouded  one  upon 
another,  that  they  might  get  a  nearer 
view  of  their  perfons,  and  catch  up 
fome  fragment  of  their  diicourfe  ;  and 
Idomeneus,  and  the  people  that  were 
with  him,  fixed  their  eyes  upon  them 
with  the  utmoft  eagernefs  and  ardour, 
to  difcover  the  purport  of  what  they 
faid  by  their  geitures  and  <;ounte«» 
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N  the  mean  time,    Tele- 
machus, who    could    no 
longer  reftrain  his  impa- 
tience,   di (engaged  him- 
felf from  the  crowd;  and 
running  to   the  gate  by 
which    Mentor   had   gone  out,    com- 
manded it  to  be  opened,  with  a  tone  of 
authority  which  was  immediately  obey- 
ed.    Idomeneus,  who  believed  him  to 
be  ftill  ftanding  at   his  fide,  was  in  a 
few  moments  furprized  to  fee  him  run- 
ning crofs  the  plain,  and  not  far  from 
the  place  where  Neftor  ftoocl.     Neftor 
immediately  knew  him;  and  advanced 
\vith  hafte  in  his  looks,  but  with  a  (low 
and  heavy  pace,  to  receive  him.     Te- 
lemachus threw  himfelf  on   his  neck, 
and  held  him  locked  in  his  arms,  with- 
out power  to  fpeak:  at  laft  he  cried  out 
— '  O  my  father!  I  fear  not  to  claim 
you  by  the  deareft  tie!    The  lofs  of 
him  from  whom  I  derive  my  birth, 
and  the  parental   kindnefs  which  I 
have  experienced  in  you,  give  me  a 
right  to  call  you  by  that  tender  name. 
You  are  a  father,  whom  I  am  again 
permitted  to  embrace!    O  might  I 
once  more  be  permitted  thus  to  em- 
brace Ulyfles!  If  any  thing  can  atone 
for  his  lofs,  it  is  the  finding  his  wif- 
dom,  his  virtues,  and  his  tendernefs, 
in  you.' 
The  affectionate  ardour  of  this  ad- 


drefs  melted  Neftor  into  tears;  and  he 
was  touched  with  a  fecret  pleafure  at 
perceiving  the  lameexprefllon  of  tender 
ienfibility  in  his  young  friend,  which 
gave  new  grace  to   his  countenance. 
The  beauty,    the   fweetnefs,   and  the 
noble  confidence  of  this  young  ftran- 
ger,    who   had,    without'  precaution, 
ventured  among  fo  many  enemies,  afto- 
niflied  the  allies.     «  Is  not  this  the  fon 
of  the   old   man,'  faid  they,  *  who 
came  to  fpeak  with  Neftor?  We  cer- 
tainly fee  the  fame   wifdom  at  two 
ages;  in  one  of  them  it  is  only  in 
biulTom,  in  the  other  it  is   matured 
into  fruit.' 

Mentor,  who  had  with  great  plea- 
fore  obferved  the  tendernefs  wi  th  which 
Ntftor  received    Telemachus,   availed 
himfelf  of  a  difpofitioo  fo  favourable 
to  his  purpofe.     «  Here  is  the  fon  of 
Ulyfles/    faid   he,    '  fo  dear  to  all 
Greece,  and  fo  tenderly  beloved  by 
you  !  I  offer  him   as  an  hoftage,  as 
the  deareft  pledge  that  (Jan  be  given, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  whatever 
(hall  be  promifed  on  the  part  of  Ido- 
meneus.    You  cannot  fuppofe  that  I 
would  aggravate  the  lofs  of  the  fa- 
ther bv  that  of  the  fon,   or  expofe 
myfelf  to   the  reproaches  of  Pene- 
lope for  having  facrified  her  child  to 
the  ambition  of  the  new  King  of  Sa- 
lentum.     With  this  pledge,  ye  na- 
'  tions 
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tions  of  Hefperia!  voluntarily  offered 
by  himfelf,  and  fent  by  the  gods  that 
are  lovers  of  amity,  I  begin  my  pro- 
pofitions  for  eftablifhing  a  lalting 
peace.' 

At  the  name  of  peace  a  confufed  mur- 
mur was  heard  fpreading  from  rank  to 
rank;  an  inarticulate  expreflion  of  an- 
ger, which  was  with  difficulty  reftrain- 
edj  for  all  that  were  prefent  thought 
every  moment  loft  by  which  the  battle 
was  delayed:  they  imagined  that  Men- 
tor had  no  defign  but  to  foften  their  re- 
fentment,  and  rob  them  of  their  prey. 
The  Mandurians,  in  particular,  could 
rot  bear  to  think  of  being  again  de- 
ceived ;  and,   as  they  feared  that  the 
eloquence  of  Mentor  would  gain  over 
their  allies,  they  frequently  attempted 
to  interrupt  him  :  they  began  to  fufpeft 
all  the  Greeks  that  were  in  the  field  j 
and  Mentor,  who  perceived  this  fufpi- 
cion,  immediately  refolved  to  increafe 
it,  that  he  might  weaken  the  confede- 
racy by  dividing  it  into  factions. 
'  I  confers,'  (aid  he,  *  that  the  Man- 
durians  have  reafon  to  complain,  and 
to  infift  upon  fatisfa&ion  for  the  in- 
jury they  have  fuffered;  but  it  is  not 
equally  reafonable  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country  mould  re- 
gard all  Greeks  who  have  eftablifhed 
colonies  upon  this  coaft,  with  fufpi- 
cion    and   malignity :     the   Greeks, 
therefore,  ought  to  maintain  a  firm 
union  among  themfelves,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  compel  a  proper  treat- 
ment from  the  nations  that  (unround 
them;  although  they  ought  not,  upon 
any  pretence,  to  ufurp  their  territory. 
I  know  that  Idomeneus  has  unfor- 
tunately given  fufficient  caufe  of  jea- 
loufy;  but  this  jealoufy  may  eailly 
be  removed :  Telemachus  and  mylelf 
are  both  ready  to  become  hoftages  for 
his  future  good  faith,  and  to  con- 
tinue in  your  power  till  his  ftipula- 
tions  (hall  be  fulfilled.  —  I  know,' 
aid  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to  theMan- 
lurians,  <  that  you  are  provoked  at  the 
Cretans  having  feized  the  pafles   of 
the  mountains  by  (urprize,  and  fe- 
cured  to  themfelves  the  power  of  en- 
tering,  at  pleafure,  the  country  to 
which   you  have   retired,    that   you 
might  leave  them  the  level  country 
upon  the  fea-coaft:   thefe  pafles  the 
Cretans  have  fortified  by  high  towers, 
ftrongly    garrifoned ;    thefe  towers, 
then,  are  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
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«  war ;  if  there  Is  any  other,  let  it  be 
'  afiigned.' 

The  chief  of  the  Mandurians  then 
advanced,  and  fpoke  to  the  following 
effect.  '  Whatever  is  the  caufe  of  the 
war,  we  have  done  every  thing  that 
was  poifible  to  avoid  it:  the  gods  are 
our  witneffes  that  we  made  ufe  of 
every  art  to  keep  Peace  among  us,  till 
(lie  was  driven  awaybythereftlefs  am- 
bition of  the  Cretans,  and  the  perfidy 
that  made  it  impoflible  to  truft  them, 
even  on  their  oath.  Thefe  infatuated 
people  have  reduced  us  to  the  fatal 
neceflity  of  perifhing  ourfelves,  or 
deftroying  them.  While  they  con- 
tinue in  poflefllon  of  the  pafles  they 
have  fortified,  we  (hall  always  appre- 
hend a  defign  to  invade  our  territory, 
and  enflave  our  perfons.  If  they  had 
a  fincere  defire  to  live  at  peace  with\ 
their  neighbours,  they  would  reft  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  country  that  we  have 
voluntarily  ceded  to  them :  they 
would  have  formed  no  ambitious  de- 
fign again  ft  the  liberty  of  others  j 
and,  confequently,  could  never  be 
folicitous  to  fecure  the  avenues  by 
which  their  territory  could  be  in- 
vaded. But,  wife  as  thou  arr,  O  full 
of  days!  thou  knoweft  them  not; 
and  it  is  by  misfortune  only  that  we 
know  them :  ceafe,  then,  O  beloved 
of  Heaven  !  to  prevent  fo  juft  and 
neceffary  a  war,  without  which  He- 
fperia  muft  for  ever  defpair  of  peace. 
They  are  an  ungrateful,  a  perfidious, 
and  inhuman  people,  whom  the  gods 
have  fent  among  us  in  their  anger  to 
interrupt  our  tranquillity,  and  punifh 
our  offences:  but  the  gods,  when  they 
have  punifhed,  will  avenge  us  ;  and 
our  enemies  alfo  (hall  experience  that 
they  are  juft.' 

At  thefe  words  the  whole  aflembly 

was  moved  ;  and  it  feemed  as  if  Mar§ 

and  Bellona  were  palling  from  rank  to 

rank,  and  kindling  in  every  bofom  that 

rage  of  war  which  Mentor  had  laboured; 

to  extinguirti.     But  he  addrefled  him- 

leif  again  to  the  affembly  in  thefe  terms. 

If  1  offered  promifes  only,  they  might 

reafonably  be  rejefted;  but  what  I 

offer  you  is  certain  and  immediate 

advantage.     If  you  are  not  content 

to  receive  Telemachus  and  myfelf  as 

hoftages,  twelve  of  the  nobleft  an<J 

braveft  Cretans  (hall  be  delivered  intp 

your  hands.  It  is,  .however,  but  juft 

that  hoftages  (hould  alfo  be  given  on 

*  your 
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*  your  ]"rtj    for  fdomeneus,  though 
'  he  defires  peace,  defires  it  without 
'  fear,  and   without  meannefs :  he  de- 

*  fires  peace  upon  the  lame  principles 
c  on  which  you  fay  you  defiie  it,  wif- 

*  dom  and  moderation  j    not  becaufe 

*  he   defires    to   repofe   in  voluptuous 

*  tranquillity,  or  is  terrified  by  a  pro- 

*  fpecl  of  the  dangers  of  war:    he  is, 

*  like  you,  ready  to  perifh  or  to  con. 

*  querj    but  he  prefers   peace  to   the 

*  moft  fplendid  victory;  he  difdains  the 
'  fear  of  being  vanquifhedj    but   he 
'  conftfles  that  he  fears  to  be  unjuft, 

*  and  is  not  afhamed  to  make  an  atone- 

*  nient  for  his  faults.     He  offers  you 
4  peace  with  the  fword  in   his  hand  : 

*  but  he  would  not  haughtily  impofe  it 
'  upon  his  own  conditions;  for  he  fets 
4  no  value  upon  a  compwlfory  treaty. 
4  He  defues  a  peace  in  which  all  parties 

*  (hall  be  content,  which  mall  put  an 
4  end  to  all  jealoufies,  appeafe  all  re- 

*  fentment,  and  remove  all  diftrnft  :  his 

*  fentiments  are  juft  what  you  would 
4  wifli  them  to  be;  and  nothing  is  ne- 

*  ceffary  but  to  convince  you  of  this 

*  truth,  which  would  not  be  difficult 

*  if  you  would  hear  me  without  pre- 

*  judice  and  pafilon.— Hear,  then,  ye 

*  nations,  diftinguifhed  by  valour  ! — 

*  and  hear,  ye  chiefs,  whom  wifdom 
'  has  united! — what  I  (hall  now  offer 
4  on  the  part  of  Idomeneus.     It  is  not 
4  juft  that  he  fhould  invade  the  terri- 
4  tory  of  his  neighbours  ;  neither  is  it 
4  juft  that  his  territory  mould  be  in- 
4  vaded  :   he  confents  that  the  towers, 

*  by  which  he  has  fortified  the  pafles, 
4  mould    be    garrifoned     by    neutral 
4  troops.— You, Neftor — and  you,  Phi - 
'  locletes — are  of  Grecian  origin  ;  yet, 
4  in  this  quarrel,  you  have   declared 

*  againft    Idomeneus:      you    cannot, 
4  therefore,  be  fufpefted  of  partiality 

*  to  his  interefts;  you  take  part  oniy 
4  in  the  common  caufe,  the  peace  and 
4  liberty  of  Hefperia.     To  you,  then, 
4  the  paffes  which  have  been  the  caufe 
4  of  war  mall  be  confided :  you  have 
4  not    lefs  intereft  in  preventing    the 
4  original  natives  of  Hefperia  from  de- 
4  ftroying  Salentum,  a  new  colony  like 
4  your  own,  than  in  preventing  Ido- 
4  ineueus  from  ufurping  the  poffeffions 
4  of  his  neighbours;   hold,  then,  the 
1  balance  between  themj  and,  inftead 
4  of  destroying,  by  fire  and  fword,  a 
4  people  whom  you  ought  to  chtiifn 


1  and  to  love,  fecure  to  yourfelvfs  the 
'  glory  of  acling  at  once  as  mediator 
4  and  judge.  You  will,  perhaps,  tell 
4  me,  that  thefc  conditions  are  too  good 
1  to  be  fulfilled;  but  I  fhall  abun- 

*  dantly  fatisfy  you  that  Idomeneus  is 
4  fincere.     The  hoftages  which  I  have 
4  already  mentioned  mall  be  recipro- 
c  cally   given,    and    detained    till    the 
4  pafles  fliall  be  put  into  your  hands. 
4  When  the  fecurity,  not  only  of  Sa- 

4  lentum,  but  of  all  Hefperia,  is  at  your 

5  difcretion,  will  you  not  be  content  ? 
4  Whom    then   can    you    diftruft   but 

*  yourfelves  ?  You  do  not  dare  to  con- 
4  fide  in  Idomeneus:  but,  as  a  proof 

*  that  his  intention  is  honeft,    he  is 

*  ready  to  confide  in  you;  he  is  ready 
4  to  truft  you  with  the  quiet,  the  life, 

*  and  the  liberty,  of  himfelf  and  his 

*  people.     If  it  is  true  that  you  defirc 

*  only  an  equitable  and  lafting  peace, 

*  fuch  a  peace  is  now  offered  you  upon 

*  terms  that  leave  you  no  pretence  to 

*  reject  it.      Let   me,    however,   once 

*  more  caution  you  againft  imagining 

*  that  Idomeneus  has  made  this  pro- 
4  pofal  from  fear:   his  motives  are  pru- 
4  dence  and  equity;  and,  confcious  to 

*  the  rectitude  of  his  intention,  he  will 
4  be  under  no  concern  about  your  opi- 

*  nion,  though  you  fhall  impute  that 

*  to  weaknefs  which  he  knows  to  pro- 

*  ceed  from   virtue.     He  was,  in  the 

*  beginning,    guilty  of  fome  faults  ; 

*  and  he  thinks  it  an  honour  to  ac- 
'  knowledge  them,  by  the  offer  of  fuch 

*  terms  as  anticipate  your  wifhes.     He 
1  who  hopes  that  he  fhall  be  able  to 

*  hide  his  faults,  by  affedling  to  fup- 

*  port  them  with  arrogance  and  pride, 

*  difcovers  the  moft  deplorable  weak- 

*  nefs,  the  moft  defpicable  vanity,  and 

*  the  groffeft  ignorance  of  his  own  in- 

*  tereft;  but  he  who  acknowledges  his 
4  faults  to  an  enemy,  and  offers  repara- 
4  tion,  gives  the  ftrongeft  proof  that  he 
4  can  never  commit  them  again;  and 
4  difplays    a    wifdom     and    fortitude 
4  which,  if  peace  is  rejected,  muft  make 
4  his    enmity    formidable.       Beware, 
4  then,   that  the  fault  in   the   prefent 
4  quarrel  does  not  become  yours.     If 
4  you  rejeft  Juftice  and  Peace,  when, 
4  they  fue  for  your  acceptance,  be  af- 
4  fured   that  the  caufe  of  Peace  and 
4  Juftice  will  be  avenged  ;    and  Ido- 
4  meneus,  who  had  juft  reafon  to  fear 

*  the  difplcafure  of  the  gods,  will  en- 
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gagelhem  in  his  favour  againft  you. 
Telemachtts  and  myfelf  will  take  up 
arms  in  his  defence  ;  and  I  call  all 
the  powers,  both  of  heaven  and  of 
hell,  to  witnefs,  that  the  propofals 
which  I  have  now  offered  you  are 

tuft!' 

Mentorthen  lifted  uptbe  olive-branch 
which  he  held  in  Ins  hand,  that  the 
diftant  multitude  might  beholdthe  fym  - 
bol  of  peace.  The  chiefs,  who  faw 
him  near,  were  aftoniftied  and  dazzled 
with  the  celeftial  radiance  that  fparlcled 
in  his  eyes;  and  perceived  in  him  lome- 
thing  majeftick  and  commanding  be- 
yond ail  that  fancy  had  given  to  created 
beings.  That  magick  of  his  eloquence, 
at  once  fo  forcible  and  fo  fweet,  had, 
as  it  were,  ftolen  away  their  hearts:  it's 
power  was  fecret,  but  irrefiftible  ;  like 
that  of  the  myllerious  fpells,  which,  in 
the  dead  filence  of  the  night,  a r reft  the 
moon  and  the  ftars  of  heaven,  cairn  the 
raging  of  the  lea,  command  the  winds 
and  the  waves  to  be  ftill,  and  fufpend 
the  moft  rapid  rivers  in  their  courfe. 

He  appeared,  in  the  midft  of  this  rude 
and  impetuous  multitude,  like  Bacchus 
furrounded  by  tigers,  whofe  ferocity 
had  been  charmed  away  by  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  voice,  till  they  exprefled 
their  fondnefs  by  their  careffes,  and 
their  fubmiflion  by  licking  his  feet. 
At  firft,  the  whole  aflembly  was  filent  j 
the  chiefs  looked  upon  each  other,  un- 
able to  oppofe  the  eloquence  of  Men- 
tor, and  wondering  who  he  could  be. 
Every  eye  of  the  furrounding  multi- 
tude was  immoveably  fixed  upon  him; 
and  every  tongue  was  held  filent,  for 
Fear  he  fliould  have  ftill  fomething  to 
•fay,  which  the  words  of  another  might 
prevent  from  being  heard.  Though 
they  conceived  nothing  that  could  be 
added  to  what  he  had  faid  already,  yet 
they  wifhed  that  he  had  not  been  filent 
fo  foon;  and  his  words  might  be  faid 
to  be  engraven  upon  their  hearts.  His 
elocution  made  him  not  only  believed, 
but  beloved  j  and  held  in  iufpenfe  ail 
the  faculties  of  thofe  that  heard  him, 
who  .fcarce  dared  even  to  breathe,  left 
they  (hould  lofe  the  leaft  word  which 
iffued  from  his  lips. 

This  filence  was  fucceededby  a  kind 
of  low  murmur,  which  gradually  dif- 
i'ufed  itfelf  through  the  whole  affembly : 
it  was  not  the  confuted  found  of  mar- 
indignation,  but  rather  the 


whifperof  gentlenefs  and  complacency* 
which  were  before  filently  expreffed  in 
every  countenance.  The  Mandurians, 
who  had  been  fo  lately  tranfported  with 
rage,  now  let  their  weapons  fall  from 
their  hands  j  and  the  fierce  Phalanthus, 
with  his  Lacedemonians,  wondered  to 
find  themfelves  foftened  into  kindnefs  : 
the  reft  of  the  united  nations  began  to 
figh  after  the  peace  which  had  been  held 
up  before  them;  and  Philoc~letes,wh6fe 
fenfibility  had  been  increafed  by  mif- 
fortune,  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 
Neftor,  who  was  fo  tranfported  witli 
admiration  and  delight  at  the  dif- 
courfe  of  Mentor,  that  he  was  unable  to 
fpeak,  embraced  him  with  ineffable 
tendernefs ;  and  the  whole  multitude 
cried  out  together,  as  if  by  a  fignal — • 

*  O  ftranger  !  thy  wifdom  has  difarmed 

*  us. — Peace!  Peace!'    In  the  firft  in- 
terval of  filence,  Neftor  attempted  to 
fpeak  ;  but  the  troops,  fearing  he  might 
ftart  fome  difficulty,  again  cried  out, 
with  the  utrnoft  impatience—*  Peace! 

*  Peace!*  and  the  chiefs  found  no  way 
of  putting  them  to  filence  but  by  join- 
ing in  the  exclamation. 

Neftor,  perceiving  that  a  fet  difcourfe 
could  not  be  heard,  contented  himfelf 
with  faying—'  You  fee,  O  Mentor  1 
what  wonders  the  words  of  a  good 
man  can  produce !  When  Wifdom 
and  Virtue .  fpeak,  every  paflion  is 
calm  ;  our  refentinent,  however  juft* 
is  changed  into  friend  (hip;  and  our 
impatience  for  war  into  a  defire  ot' 
perpetual  peace.  The  peace  that  you 
have  offered  we  accept.'  The  chiefs, 
at  the  fame  time,  ftretched  out  their 
hands,  in  token  of  their  confent. 

Mentor  now  ran  towards  the  gate  of 
Salentum  to  get  it  opened,  and  to  ac- 
quaint Idomeneus  that  he  might  leave 
the  city  without  fear.  In  the  mean 
ticne,  Neftor  went  up  to  Telemachus, 
and  embraced  him.  *  My  amiable 
yoyng  friend,'  faid  he,  «  thy  father 
was  the  wifeft  of  all  the  princes  of 
Greece !  Mayeft  thou  be  favoured 
with  equal  wifdom,  and  with  better 
fortune.  The  fimilitude  of  your  per* 
fons  is  great;  and  the  remembrance 
of  UlyfTes,  which  that  has  revived, 
contiibuted  to  foften  ourreientment.' 
Phalanthus,  though  he  was  by  nature 
fierce  and  unfeeling,  and  though  he 
had  never  feen  Ulyfles,  was,  notwith- 
ftanding,  touched  at  his  misfortunes, 
P  and 
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and  thofe  of  his  fon;  and  the  chiefs 
gathering  round  Telemachus,  were 
prefling  him  to  relate  his  adventures  j 
when  Mentor  returned  with  Idomeneus, 
and  the  Cretan  youth,  who  followed  in 
his  train. 

At  the  fight  of  Idomeneus  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  confederate  nations 
began  to  revive 5  but  Mentor  extin- 
guifhed  the  fire  before  it  broke  out. 
Why  do  we  delay,'  faid  he,  *  to 
conclude  this  facred  alliance,  which 
the  powers  of  Heaven  (hall  witnefs 
and  defend?  May  the  gods  avenge 
it's  violation,  by  whomfoever  it 
(hall  be  violated!  and  may  all  the 
horrors  of  war,  averted  from  the 
faithful  and  the  innocent,  defcend 
upon  the  perjured  and  execrable 
head  of  him  whofe  ambition  (hall 
dare  to  trample  upon  the  facred  rights 
of  this  alliance!  May  he  be  detefted 
both  in  heaven  and  upon  earth!  May 
he  derive  no  advantage  from  his  per- 
fidy !  May  the  infernal  Furies,  in 
the  moft  horrid  forms,  excite  in  his 
breaft  everlafting  rage  and  defpair ! 
Let  him  perifh  without  hope  of  bu- 
rial !  Let  his  limbs  be  the  prey  of 
vultures  and  of  dogs !  When  he  de- 
fcends  to  the  infernal  regions,  may 
the  Gulph  of  Tartarus  receive  him  ! 
and  may  he  there  fuffer  feverer  tor- 
ments than  thofe  of  Tantalus,  Ixion, 
and  the  Danaids,  for  ever  and  for 
ever!  But  may  this  peace  rather  re- 
main unfhaken,  like  the  mountains 
of  Atlas,  that  fuftain  the  Ikies !  May 
it  be  revered  by  every  nation  upon 
earth,  and  it's  bleflings  defcend  from 
generation  to  generation !  May  the 
names  of  thofe  who  have  made  it  be 
held  in  admiration  and  love  by  our 
lateft  pofterity!  Let  it  ftand  as  a  mo- 
del for  every  peace  that  fliall  be  here- 
after  founded  upon  equity  and  good 
faith!  and  let  all  nations,  that  defire 
to  fecure  happinefs  by  unanimity, 
follow  the  example  of  the  people  of 
'  Hefperia!' 

Idomeneus,  and  the  reft  of  the  princes, 
then  ratified  the  peace  upon  the  condi- 
tions that  had  been  propofed,  by  ail 
oath;  and  twelve  hoftages  were  inter- 
changed between  them.  Telemachus, 
by  his  own  choice,  was  one  of  thefe 
given  by  Idomeneus  j  but  the  allies 
^vould  not  confent  that  Mentor  ftiould 
fee  another}  jnfiftir.g  that  be  fliould  re- 


main with  Idomeneus,  that  he 
anfwer  for  his  conduct,  and  fupenn- 
tend  his  council,  till  his  engagements 
fhould  be  perfettly  fulfilled.  An  hun- 
dred heifers,  as  white  as  fnow,  and  an 
hundred  bulls  of  the  fume  colour,  hav- 
ing their  horns  gilr,  and  adorned  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  were  then  facri- 
ficed  between  the  camp  and  the  city. 
The  bellowing  of  the  victims  that  fell 
under  the  facred  knife  rcfounded  from 
the  neighbouring  hills  j  their  blood 
flowed  in  a  fmoking  torrent  on  every 
fide;  and  the  moft  exquifitc  wines  were 
poured  abundantly  in  libations  to  the 
gods:  the  arufpices  confulted  the  en. 
trails,  ftill  panting  with  the  remains 
of  life;  and  the  priefts  burnt  an  incenit 
upon  the  altar,  which  role  in  a  cloud  of 
fragrance,  and  perfumed  all  the  plain. 
In  the  mean  time,  foldiers  on  both 
fides  forgot  that  they  had  been  enemies, 
and  began  to  erxtertain  each  other  with 
their  adventures:  they  refigned  th«m- 
felves  to  a  pleafing  relaxation  after 
their  labours,  and  tafted  the  fweets  of 
peace  by  anticipation.  Many  of  thofe 
who  had  followed  Idomeneus  to  the 
fiege  of  Troy,  recollected  their  ac- 
quaintance in  the  foldiers  of  Neftor, 
with  whom  they  had  fought  in  the 
fame  caufe;  they  embraced  each  other 
with  great  affeftion,  and  mutually  re- 
lated all  that  happened  to  them,  af- 
ter they  had  laid  the  magnificent  city, 
that  was  the  glory  of  Afia,  in  ruinsa 
they  laid  themfeives  clown  upon  the 
grafs,  crowned  themfeives  with  flow- 
ers, and  rejoiced  over  the  wine  which 
had  been  brought  in  large  vafes  from 
the  city  to  celebrate  the  bleffings  of 
the  day. 

During  this  fcene  of  chearfulnefs 
and  amity,  Mentor  cried  out,  as  by  a 
fudden  impulfe — «  Henceforth,  O  ye 
kings  and  leaders !  thefe  aflemblcd 
nations,  although  difguifed  by  va- 
rious names,  and  governed  by  dif- 
ferent chiefs,  fhall  be  one  people! 
Thus  do  the  gods,  who  love  the 
creatures  of  their  power,  delight  to 
become  the  band  of  union  between 
them.  What  is  the  race  of  man, 
but  one  family  widely  fcattered  upon 
the  earth!  All  men  by  nature  arc 
brothers,  and  mould  be  mutually 
endeared  by  a  brother's  love:  ac- 
curfed  be  thofe  impious  barbarians^ 
who  feck  for  glory  in  the  kindred 
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*  blood,  which  differs   but    in    name 
«  from  their  own!    War,   indeed,   is 
'  fometimes  neceflary;  but  the  necef- 

*  ilty  of  war  is  the  reproach  of  man. 

*  Let  ambitious  royalty  no  more  pre- 
'  tend  that  war  is  to  be  ckfired  as  the 
'  means  of  glory;  for  nothing  can  be 
s  glorious  that  is  inhuman.     He  that 

*  would  acquire  glory  at  the  expence 

*  of  humanity  is  a  monfter,  and  not  a 
'  manj  nor  can  true  glory  be  thus  ac- 

*  quired:  glory  is  nothing  more  than 
'  the  radiance  of  virtue;  and  the  virtue 
'  of  a  prince  is  moderation  and  bene- 
'  volence.     The  incenfe  of  adulation 

*  may  be  offered  to  the  vanity  and  the 

*  folly  of  a   tyrant;    but   even    thofe 
'  that  offer  it  confefs,  in  the  fecret  lan- 
'  g"age  °f  tne'r  heart,  that  glory  is 
'  lefs  deferved  in  proportion  as  it  is 
'  difhoneftly  fought.     He  ought  to  be 

*  lightly  efteemed   of  men,  by  whom 
'  men  are  fo  lightly  efteemed,  that,  to 
'  gratify  a  brutal  vanity,  he  will  de- 
'  luge    the  earth    with   their   blood. 
'  Happy  is  the  prince  who  loves  his 

*  people,  and  is  beloved  by  them;  who 

*  has   confidence  in   his   neighbours, 

*  and  whofe  neighbours    have  confi- 

*  dence  in   him;  who  is   fo  far  from 
'  making  war  againft  them,  that  he 

*  prevents  their  making  war  againft 

*  each  other;  and  who  can  excite  envy 

*  in  foreign  ftates  only  by  the  happi- 

*  nefs  which  he  diffules  through  his 
'  own !  Let  your  afiemblies,  then,  O 
'  ye  powers  of  Helperia!  be  frequent: 
'  let  all  the  princes  that  are  now  pre- 

*  fent  meet  at  leaft  once  in  three  years, 
'  to  confirm  the  prefent  peace  by  a  rei- 

*  terated  vow;  to  repeat  your  mutual 
'  promifes,  and  deliberate  upon  your 
'  common  interefts.     While  you  pof- 
'  fefs   the   plenty   of   this   delightful 
'  country,    united    by  the   bands   of 

*  peace,  you  will  at  home  be  glorious, 
'  and    abroad    invincible.       Difcord 
'  only,   that  infernal   fury,  who   af- 
'  cends   from   hell  to   torment  man- 
'  kind,  can  interrupt  the  felicity  which 
'  is  defigned  you  by  the  gods!" 

'  Our  readinefs  to  conclude  a  peace,' 
replied  Neftor,  '  is  a  fufficient  tefti- 
'  mony  that  we  had  been  far  from  en- 
'  gaging  in  a  war  from  vain  glory, .or 

*  with  an  unjuft  defign  of  aggrandiz- 

*  ing  ourfelves  at  the  expence  of  our 
'neighbours.     But  what  can  be  done, 
«  when,  among  the  princes  that  fur^ 


round  us,  there  is  one  who  afts  by 
no  law  but  his  own  intereft,  and 
lofes  no  opportunity  of  invading  the 
dominions  of  others?  Do  not  ima- 
gine that  I  am  now  fpeaking  of  Ido- 
meneus;  for  to  him  I  no  longer  im- 
pute fuch  a  character:  our  danger 
now  lies  only  from  Adraftus  the  king 
of  the  Daunians.  This  tyrant  de- 
fpifes  the  gods,  and  believes  that  all 
the  people  upon  earth  are  born  only 
to  contribute  to  his  glory  by  the  mod 
abjecT:  fervitude:  he  does  not  defire 
fubje6ts,  to  whom  he  would  (land  in 
the  double  relation  of  king  and  fa- 
ther; he  defires  only  flaves  and  wor- 
ftiippers,  and  has  directed  divine  ho- 
nours to  be  paid  him.  The  blind 
caprice  of  Fortune  has  hitherto  pro- 
fpered  his  undertakings.  We  were 
haftening  to  attack  Salentum,  that 
we  might  fupprefs  a  power  in  it's 
infancy,  likely  to  become  formida- 
ble, and  be  at  liberty  to  turn  our 
whole  force  againft  Adraftus,  who 
is  already  a  powerful  enemy.  He 
has  taken  feveral  towns  from  our  al- 
lies, and  has  defeated  the  Crotoni- 
ans  in  two  battles.  Hefcruples  no- 
thing to  gratify  his  ambition;  and 
if  he  can  crulh  his  enemies,  he  cares 
not  whether  it  be  by  fraud  or  force. 
He  has  amaffed  great  treafures ;  his 
troops  are  well  difciplined,  and  inured 
to  war:  he  has  experienced  officers, 
and  is  well  ferved;  he  fuperintends 
himfelf  whatever  is  done  by  his  or- 
ders ;  he  feverely  punifhes  the  leaft 
fault,  and  rewards  fervices  with 
great  liberality.  He  fuftains  and 
animates  his  troops  by  his  own  cou- 
rage j  and  if  his  conduct  was  regu- 
lated by  equity  and  good  faith,  he 
would  be  a  moft  accomplished  prince: 
but  he  fears  neither  the  vengeance  of 
the  gods,  nor  the  reproaches  of  con- 
fcience;  and  he  confiders  reputation 
itfelf  as  a  mere  phantom,  by  which 
weak  minds  only  can  be  influenced. 
In  his  eftimation,  there  is  no  real 
and  fubftantial  good,  but  the  pof- 
feffion  of  great  riches,  the  power  of 
infpiring  terror,  and  of  trampling 
mankind  under  foot.  His  army 
will  very  foon  enter  our  dominions; 
and  if  we  cannot  acquire  ftrength  to 
refift,  him  by  a  general  confederacy, 
all  hope  of  liberty  muft  ceafe  for 
CV?r,  It  is  not  left  the  intereft  of 
1*2,  <  Idomcneus, 
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Idomeneus,  than  of  other  powers,  to 
oppoie  this  tyrant,  who  will  fuffer  no- 
thing to  be  free  that  his  power  can 
enflave.  If  we  fhould  be  vanquifh- 
edj  Salentum  mult  fall  with  us:  let 
us  therefore  unite,  for  our  common 


'  defence,  without  delay,*  While 
Neftor  was  thus  fpeaking,  they  ad- 
vanced towards  the  city;  tor  Idome- 
neus had  invited  all  the  kin^ 
principal  officers  to  pafs  the  ui^at  will*. 
in  the  walls. 
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«•*>  HE  allies  had  now  pitch- 
<£  3*  ed  their  tents,  and  the 

^f  T  <{  field  was  covered  with  rich 
\,  pavilions  of  all  colours, 
\^/  in  which  the  weary  Hefpe- 
rians  refigned  themfelves 
to  deep.  In  the  mean  time,  the  princes 
and  their  retinue  having  entered  the 
city,  were  ftruck  with  aftonifhment  to 
iee  fo  many  magnificent  buildings, 
which  had  nfen  in  Ib  fhort  a  time;  a 
city  of  which  fo  formidable  a  war  had 
retarded  neither  the  growth  nor  the  de- 
coration. 

They  admired  the  wifdom  and  vigi- 
lance of  Idomeneus,  who  had  founded  Ib 
fplendid  a  kingdom;  and  concluding 
that  the  confederacy  againft  the  Dau- 
nians  would  acquire  great  ftrength  by 
the  acceffion  of  fuch  an  ally,  they  in- 
vited him  to  come  into  it.  Idomeneus 
thought  it  reafonable  to  comply,  and 
promifed  them  troops;  but  as  Mentor 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  that 
was  neceflary  to  render  a  kingdom 
flourilhing,  he  had  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  power  of  Idomeneus  was  not 
fo  great  in  reality  as  in  appearance;  he 
therefore  took  him  afide,  and  addrefled 
him  to  this  effect. 

<  You  fee  that  our  endeavours  have 
*  not  been  unfuccefsful;  we  have  fecured 
'  Salentum  from  deftruftion,  but  you 
<  only  can  raife  her  to  glory:  the  go- 
«  vernroent  of  the  people  depends  v-pon 


you;  and  it  is  your  tafk  to  emulate 
the  wifdom  of  Minos,  and  (hew  that 
you  are  worthy  of  your  defcent.  1 
continue  to  fpe?.k  freely  to  you,  fup- 
pofmg  that  you  love  truth  and  delbifc 
flattery.  While  thefe  princes  were 
piaifing  your  magnificence,  I  could 
not  but  reflect  in  fitence  upon  your 
temerity.'  At  the  word  temerity , 
Idomeneus  changed  countenance^  Lis 
eyes  fparkled,  his  cheeks  glowed,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  'interrupting 
Mentor  by  expreiFions  of  refentment. 
*  I  fee,'  fays  Mentor,  in  a  voice  that 
was  modeft  and  refpeclful,  though  not 
faltering  or  irrefolute,  *  that  the  word 
temerity  has  given  you  offence;  and  I 
confefs  that,  if  it  had  been  ufed  bv 
any  other  than  myfelf,  your  difpka- 
fure  would  have  been  juft:  for  there 
is  a  refpeft  due  to  kings*  and  they 
have  a  jealous  fenfibility,  which  even 
thofe  who  reprove  them  fnouid  be 
careful  not  to  wound.  To  them  the 
voice  of  Truth  is  fufficiently  difpleaf- 
ing,  however  gentle  the  terms:  but  I 
hoped  that  you  would  have  permitted 
me  to  (peak  of  your  faults  without  a 
(tudied  foftnefs  of  expreffionj  that 
you  would  have  indulged  me  in  my 
defign  of  accuftoming  you  to  hear 
things  called  by  their  names,  and  of 
teaching  you  to  difcover  what  others 
think,  when  their  refpeft  fupprefies 
their  thought.  If  you  would  not  re- 
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fign  yourfelf  to  voluntary  deception, 
you  muft  always  conceive  more  than 
is  faid,  when  the  fubjeft  is  to  your 
difadvantage.  As  to  myfelf,  I  am 
ready  to  /often  my  exprefiions,  if 
they  muft  be  foftenedj  but  it  would 
furely  be  more  for  your  intereft,  that 
a  man,  abfolutely  neutral  in  your  af- 
fairs, without  intereft,  connexion, 
or  depcndauce,  (hould,v/hen  hefpeaks 
to  you  in  private,  fpeak  plain.  No 
other  will  ever  dare  to  do  itj  you 
will  be  condemned  to  fee  Truth  im- 
perfeftlyj  you  will  be  a  Granger  to 
her  face,  for  fhe  will  never  appear  be- 
fore you  but  in  ngaydy  veil.' 
Idomeneus,  whofe  firft  impatience 
had  alieady  lubfided,  began  now  to  be 
a&amed  of  his  weaknefs.  *  You  fee,' 
laid  he  to  Mentor,  *  what  conftant  flat- 
tery will  do.  I  owe  to  you  the  prc- 
fervation  of  my  new  kingdom;  and 
there  is  no  truth  that  I  (hall  not  think 
myfelf  happy  to  hear  from  your  lips. 
Remember,  with  pity,  that  I  have  been 
long  tainted  with  the  poilbn  of  adula- 
tion; and  that, even  in  my  misfortunes, 
I  was  ftill  a  ftranger  to  truth.  Alas! 
no  man  has  ever  loved  me  enough  to 
fay  what  he  thought  I  mould  be  dif- 
pleafed  to  hear.' 

The  heart  of  Idomeneus  melted  as  he 
fpoke,  the  tears  firmed  to  his  eyes,  and 
he  embraced  Mentor  with  great  tender- 
nef's.  *  It  is  with  the  utmoft  regret," 
laid  Mentor,  '  that  I  give  you  pain: 
but  I  am  conftrainedj  I  cannot  be- 
tray you  by  concealing  truth.  Could 
you  aft  otherwife  in  my  place?  If 
you  have  always  been  deceived  till 
now,  it  was  becaufe  you  chofe  to  be 
deceived;  it  was  becaufe  you  feared 
to  find  fincerity  in  thofe  that  were  to 
^ive  you  counlel.  Have  you  fought 
thofe  who  weie  molt  difinterefted, 
thofe  who  were  moft  likely  to  contra- 
dicl  you  ?  Have  you  preferred  luch  as 
were  leaft  devoted  to  your  pleafure 
and  their  own  intereft;  fuch  ns  ap- 
penred  moft  capable  of  oppofmg  your 
paflions  when  they  were  irregular, 
and  your  fentiments  when  they  were 
unjuft?  When  you  have  detected  a 
flatterer,  have  you  banifhed  him  from 
your  prefence,  and  withdrawn  your 
confidence  from  thofs  whom  you  fu- 
1  peeled?  Have  you  done  what  thofe  do 
wfio  love  truth,  and  deferve  to  know 
it  ?  Ha\<c  you  now  fortitude  to  fuffer 
the  humiliation  of  hearing  ttofe  truths 


by  which  you  are  condemned  t  Let  me 
make  the  experiment:  I  muft  again 
tell  you,  that  what  has  gained  you  fo 
much  praife  deferves  cenfure.  While 
you  are  furrounded  with  enemies,  and 
yet  a  foreigner  in  the  country,  you 
dream  only  of  adorning  your  new  city 
with  magnificent  buildings:  to  this, 
as  you  have  confefTed  to  me,  you 
have  facrificed  your  repofe,  and  in 
this  you  have  exhaufted  your  wealth. 
You  have  thought  neither  of  aug- 
menting your  people,  nor  of  culti- 
vating the  country.  Does  not  your 
power  depend  wholly  upon  a  nume- 
rous people,  and  a  country  highly 
cultivated  for  their  fubftltence?  A 
long  peace  is  neceflary,  at  the  firlt 
eftablifhment  of  a  (late,  for  increafmg 
the  peoplej  and  you  ought  at  prefent 
to  think  of  nothing  but  agriculture 
and  legislation.  You  have  been  hur- 
ried by  a  vain  ambition  to  the  brink 
of  a  precipice;  and,  to  gain  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  great,  you  have 
fapped  the  foundations  of  fubttantial 
grandeur.  Let  thefe  errors  be  cor- 
recled  without  delay;  fufpend  all 
thefe  works  of  idle  magnificence;  re- 
nounce the pompthat will  rednce  your 
new  city  to  ruins  j  releafe  your  people 
from  fatigue,  and  endeavour  to  faci- 
litate marriage,  by  procuring  them 
plenty.  Remember  that  you  are  a 
king  only  in  proportion  as  you  have 
fubjecls  to  govern;  and  that  the  mea- 
fure  of  your  power  is  not  the  extent 
of  your  dominions,  but  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants.  Let  yorr  territory 
be  fertile,  however  fmall;  and  let  it 
fwarm  with  people  at  once  well  difci- 
plined  and  indultrious:  and  if  you 
can  make  thefe  people  love  you,  you 
will  be  more  powerful,  more  happy > 
and  more  glorious,  than  all  the  con- 
querors that  have  ravaged  the  earth.1 
«  What  (hall  I  do-then,'  faid  Idome- 
neus, *  with  refpeft  to  the  princes  that 
have  folicited  me  to  join  the  confede- 
racy? /hall  I  confefs  to  them  the 
weaknefs  of  my  itate?  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that  I  have  neglected  agricul- 
ture, and  even  commerce,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  uncommon  advantages 
of  my  lituation :  I  thought  only  of 
making  a  magnificent  cityj  but  muft 
I,  then,  my  dear  Mentor,  di/honour 
myfelf  in  the  prefence  of  fo  many 
kings,  by  acknowledging  my  indif- 
cretion?  If  it  muft  be  done,  I  will 
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do  it  readily,  whatever  mortification 
I  fuft'er:  for  you  have  taught  me,  that 
a  king  is  born  for  bis  people,  owes 
himfelf  wholly  to  them,  ana  ought 
always  to  prefer  ttHLpublick  welfare  tj 
his  own  reputation.' 
*  This  fentiment,'  faid  Mentor,  <  is 
worthy  the  father  of  his  peoprej  and 
for  this,  and  not  for  the  vain  magni- 
ficence of  your  city,  I  reference  you 
as  a  king  worthy  of  the  name.  But 
your  honour  mult  be  preferved,  even 
for  the  advantage  of  your  ftate;  leave 
this  to  me.  I  will  make  thefe  princes 
believe  that  yon  are  engaged  to  e(ta- 
blifli  Ulyffes,  if  he  is  yet  living}  or 
his  Ion,  if  he  is  dead;  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdom,  and  drive  the 
fuitors  of  Penelope  from  Ithaca  by 
force.  They  will  at  once  perceive 
that  this  cannot  be  effected  without 
numerous  troops;  and  will  therefore 
readily  confent  that  you  (hall  at  firft 
afford  them  but  a  flight  afliftance 
againft  the  Daunians.' 
At  thefe  words  Idomeneus  appeared 
like  a  man  fuddenly  relieved  from  a 
burden  that  was  crufhing  him  by  it's 
weight.  «  This,  indeed,'  faid  he,  «  my 
dear  Mentor,  will  preferve  my  repu- 
tation, and  the  honour  of  this  rifing 
city,  by  hiding  if  s  weaknefs  from  the 
neighbouring  ftates:  but  with  what 
appearance  of  truth  can  it  be  pretend- 
ed that  I  am  about  to  fend  troops  to 
Ithaca,  for  the  eftablifhment  of  Ulyf- 
fes, or  at  leaft  of  Telemachus,  while 
Telemachus  himfelf  is  engaged  in  a 
war  againft  the  Daunians?'—'  Be  in 
no  pain  about  that,'  replied  Mentor; 
I  will  fay  nothing  that  is  falfe.  The 
veflels  that  you  are  fitting  out  to  efta- 
bli/h  your  commerce  will  fail  to  the 
coaft  of  Epirus,  and  will  effect  two 
purpofes  at  once;  they  will  bring  back 
the  foreign  merchants,  whom  high 
duties  have  driven  from  Salentum; 
and  they  will  feek  intelligence  of" 
Ulyffes:  if  he  is  frill  living,  he  can- 
not be  far  from  the  fisas  that  divide 
Gieece  from  Italy;  and  it  has  been 
confidently  reported,  that  he  has  been 
feen  among  the  Phoenicians.  But  if 
Ulyffes  fhould  not  be  found,  your 
veflels  will  render  an  important  fervice 
to  his  fon ;  they  will  fpread  terror, 
with  the  name  of  Telemachus,  through 
all  Ithaca,  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, where  it  is  now  believed  that  he 
*  i  ^dsad,  as  well  as  hi*  father;  the 


fuitors  ofPtnelopewillbeftruckwitli 
aftonifhmenl  to  learn,  that  he  is  re- 
turning with  the  forces  of  a  power- 
ful ally;  the  Ithacans  will  be  awed 
into  obedience;  and  Penelope  will  be 
encouraged  to  perfift  in  her  refufal 
of  a  fecond  huiband.  Thus  will  you 
render  lirvice  to  Telemachus,  while 
he  is  rendering  fervice  to  you,  by 
taking  your  place  in  the  confederacy 
againlt  the  Daunians.' — c  Happy  i$ 
the  king,'  faid  Idomeneus,  '  that  is 
favoured  with  fuch  counfel;  but 
doubly  happy  is  he  who  feels  it's  im- 
portance, and  improves  it  to  his  ad- 
vantage! A  wife  and  faithful  friend 
is  better  than  a  victorious  army:  yet 
kings  too  often  withdraw  their  confi- 
dence from  the  faithful  and  the  wife, 
of  whofe  virtue  they  ftand  in  awe;  and 
refign  themfelves  to  flatterers,  of  whofe 
perfidy  they  have  no  dread.  I  fell 
myfelf  into  that  fatal  error;  and  I  will 
relate  to  you  the  misfortunes  that  I 
drew  upon  myfelf  by  a  connection 
with  a  falfe  friend,  who  flattered  my 
paiTions,  in  hopes  that,  in  my  turn,  I 
*  fhould  gratify  his/ 

Mentor  found  it  eafy  to  convince  the 
allies   that  Idomeneus  ought  to   take 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  Telemachus, 
while  Telemachus  was,  on  his  behalf, 
engaged  in  the  confederacy;  and  they 
were  well  fatisfied  to  have  among  them 
the  fon  of  the  great  Ulyfles,  with  a  hun- 
dred Cretan  youths,  whom  Idomeneus 
had   put  under  his   command:    thefe 
young  men  were  the  flower  of  the  no- 
bility, whom  Idomeneus  had  brought 
from  their  native  country,  and  whom 
Mentor  hadadvifed  him  to  fend  on  this 
expedition.     '  It  is  neceffary,'  faid  he, 
to  increafe  the  number  of  your  people 
during  peace;  but,  to  prevent  a  na- 
tional infenfibility  to  military  honour, 
and  ignorance  of  military  art,  it  is 
proper  to  fend  the  young  nobility  into 
foreign  fervice.    This,  by  connecting 
the  idea  of  a  foldier's  character  with 
that  of  noble  defcent  and   elevated 
rank,  will  be  fufficient  to  kindle  and 
keep  alive  a  national  fenfe  of  glory,  a 
love  of  arms,  a  patience  of  fatigue,  a 
contempt  of  death,  and  even  an  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  the  art  of 
war.' 

The  confederate  princes  departed 
from  Salentum,  well  content  with  Ido- 
meneus, and  charmed  with  the  wifdom 
of  Mentor.  They  were  allb  highly 
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plcafed  to  be  accompanied  by  Tele, 
xnachus  :  but  Telemachus  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief  when  he  came  to 
part  with  his  friend.  While  the  kings 
were  taking  their  leave  of  Idomeneus, 
and. vowing  to  preferve  their  alliance  in- 
violable for  ever,  Mentor  held  Tele- 
machus to  his  breait  in  a  tranfport  of 
filent  tendernefs,  and  found  him  wet 
with  his  tears.  *  I  have  no  joy,'  laid 
Telemachus,  *  in  the  fearch  of  glory; 
1  I  feel  no  paflion  but  grief  at  our  fepa- 
'  ration i  and  think  that  the  fatal  time 

*  isreturned,  when  the  Egyptian!  forced 

*  me  from  your  arms  to  a  ciiftant  coun- 

*  try,  without  hope  of  feeing  you  again.* 
Mentor    foothed    him    with   words    of 
gentlenefs  and  comfort.     «   This  fepa- 

*  ration,1   faid   he,   *   is  very  different 
r  from  that  in  Fgyptj  it  is  voluntary, 
'  it  will  be  fhort,  and  it  will  be  reward - 
'  ed  with   g'ory.     You  mult  love  me, 

*  my  fon,    with   lefs  tendernefs,    and 

*  more   fortitude;  you   muft  accuftom 
'  yourfelf  to  my  abfence;  for  the  time 
'  is  coming  when  we  mult  part  for  ever! 

*  and  you  fhould  learn  what  is  right, 
'  rather  from  the  infpiration  of  Wif- 

*  dotn  and  Virtue,  than  from  the  pie- 

*  fence  of  Mentor.' 

The  goddefs,  who  was  concealed  un- 
der the  liguie  of  Mentor,  then  covered 
Telemachus  wiih  her  aegis,  and  diffufed 
within   him   the   fpirit  of  wifdom  and 
forefighr,  of  intrepid  courage,  andgentle 
moderation;    virtues   which   ib   larely 
meet.     *  Go,'  faid  fhc,  *  wherever  you 
are  called  by  duty,  without  confider- 
ing  whether  it  be  dangerous  or  fafe: 
a  prince  may  avoid  danger  with  lefs 
difgrace  by  declining  a  war,  than   by 
keeping  aloof  in   battle.     The  cou- 
rage of  him  who   commands  others 
fhould  never  be  doubtful :  if  it  is  de- 
firable  that  a  nation  fhould  preferve 
it's  prince,   it  is  ftill  more  defirable 
that   the  prince  fliould   preferve   his 
honour.     Renrember,   that  the  com- 
mander of  others  fhould  alfo  be  their 
example,   and  excite  the  courage  of 
his  army  by  a  difplay  of  his  own. 
Fear  no  danger  then,  O  Telemachus ! 
but  rather  perifti  in  the  combat  than 
bring  your  valour  into  queftion.  The 
fycophaiits  who  would  appear  molt 
forward  in  perfuading  yott  not  toex- 
pofe  yourfelf  to  danger,  when  danger 
is  become  neceflary,would  be  the  full 
to  whifper  that  you  wanted  courage, 
<  if  you  fhould  take  their  advice.    Do 


not,  however,  incur  danger  u*neccf-» 
farilyj  courage  is  a  virtue  only  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  directed  by  prudence; 
without  prudence  it  is  a  lenfelefs  con- 
tempt of  life,  a  mere  brutal  ardour. 
Precipitate  courage  fecures  no  advan- 
tage: he  who,  in  danger,  does  not 
poflefs  the  perfect  recollection  of  his 
mind,  is  rather  furious  than  brave; 
and  is  foperior  to  fear  only  as  he  is 
incapable  of  thought j  in  proportion 
as  he  is  free  from  perturbation,  he  is 
timid  j  and  if  he  does  not  fly,  is  in 
confufion:  his  mind  is  not  at  liberty 
to  difpenfe  proper  orders,  nor  to  feize 
and  improve  the  tranfient  but  impor- 
tant opportunities  which  arife  in  battle, 
of  dilheifing  the  enemy,  and  doing 
fcivice  to  his  country.  If  he  has  the 
ardour  of  a  foldier,  he  has  not  the 
difcernment  of  a  commander;  neither 
has  he  that  courage  which  is  requifite 
even  in  the  private  man;  for  the  pri- 
vate man  ought  to  preferve,  in  the  hear 
of  a£r.ion,  iuch  prefence  of  mind  as  is 
neceffary  to  undedland  and  obey  the 
orders  of  his  officer.  He  that  expofes 
himfdfrafhly,  interruptsthe order  and 
difcipline  of  the  troops,  gives  an  ex- 
ample of  pernicious  temerity,  and  fre- 
quently expofes  the  whole  army  to 
irretrievable  difadvantages.  Thofe 
who  prefer  the  gratification  of  the»r 
own  idle  ambition  to  the  fecurity  of  a 
common  caufe,  deferve  rather  punifh- 
ment  than  reward. 
'  Be  careful,  my  dear  fon,  to  avoid 
precipitation,  even  in  the  purfuit  of 
glory;  for  glory  is  to  be  acquired  only 
by  waiting  in  patient  tranquillity  for 
the  moment  of  advantage.  Virtue  is 
more  revered,  in  proportion  as  fhe  ap- 
pears to  be  quiet,  placid,  and  unaf- 
iuming.  As  the  neceflity  of  expofing 
yourfelf  to  danger  increafes,  fo  mould 
your  expedients,  your  foreiight,  and 
your  courage.  Remember  alfo  to 
avoid  whatever  may  draw  upon  you 
the  envy  of  your  aflfociates;  and  never 
let  the  fuccefs  of  another  excite  envy 
in  you:  give  praife  liberally  to  what- 
ever fhall  merit  praife,  yet  never  com- 
mend a  mixed  character  indifciimi- 
natcly;  difplay  the  good  with  plea- 
fure,  hide  the  bad,  and  let  it  not  be 
remembered  but  with  compaflion. 
Never  decide  in  the  prefence  of  old 
commanders,  who  have  all  the  expe- 
rience that  you  want:  hear  their  opi- 
nions with  deference,  confult  them, 
*  folicit 
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«  folicit  the  afltftance  of  the  moft  (kil- 
'  ful,  and  never  be  afhamed  to  attribute 
«  your  befta&ions  to  their  counfel. 

«  Laftly,   Never  liften  to   any   dif- 
'  courfe  which  tends  to  make  you  jea- 

*  lous  or  miftruftful  of  other  chiefs. 
'  Speak,  your  mind  to  them  with  confi- 

*  dence  and  ingenuity.     If  you  think 
'  their  behaviour  to  you  has  been  ex- 
'  ceptionable,  open  your  heart  to  them 
'  at  once,  and  tell  them  why  you  think 
«  fo:  if  they  are  capable  of  feeling  the 
«  noble  generality  of  this  conduct,  they 
«  will  be  delighted  with  it;  and   you 
'  will  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
«  from  thenxall  the  conceflions  that  you 
'  can  reafonably  expect.     If  their  in- 
'  feniibility  is  fo  grofs,  that  the  recli- 

*  tude  of  this  behaviour  is   loft  upon 

*  them,  you  will  at  leaft  have  gained 
'  an  experimental  knowledge  of  what 
<  may  be  expected  from  them  j  you  will 
«  order  matters  fo,'  that  you  may  have 
'  no  more  conteft  with  them   during 
«  the  war;  and  you  will  have  nothing 
'  to  reproach  yourielf  with   on   their 

*  account.     But,  above  all,  be  care- 
'  ful  never  to  drop  the  leaft  hint  of 
'  your   difpleafure  before  fycophants, 
«  who  are  ever  bufy  to  few  jealoufy 

*  and  divifion.     I  will  remain  here,' 
continued  Mentor,  *  to   aiTift  Idome- 
4  neus  in  taking  thofe  meafures  which 

*  are   indifpenfably  necefTary    for   the 
'  good  of  his  people,  and  for  compleat- 
'  ing   the    correction    of  thofe    faults 

*  which  evil  councilors  and  flatterers 
'  have  feduced  him  to  commit,  in  the 
«  eftablimment.pf  his  new  kingdom." 

At  this  flight" cenfure  of  Idomeneus, 
Telemachus  could  not  help  exprefling 
Come  furprize  at  his  conduct,  not  with- 
out fome  mixture  of  contempt.  But 
Mentor  checked  him  in  a  tone  uf  feve- 
rity:  '  Do  you  wonder,'  laid  he,  '  that 
the  moft  eltimable  of  men  are  men 
ftillj  and,  among  the  innumerable 
fnaies  and  perplexities  which  are  in- 
feparable  from  royalty,  dilcover  fome 
traces  of  human  infirmity?  In  Ido- 
meneus,  the  ideas  of  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence have  been  planted  and  nur- 
tured from  his  youth:  and  where  is 
the  philofopher  who,  in  his  place, 
would  always  have  been  fu^eiior  to 
flattery?  He  has,  indeed,  f offered  him- 
felf  to  be  too  much  influenced  by 
thofe  in  whom  he  confu'.ed:  but  the 
wifeft  kings,  whatever  is  their  pre- 
caution, are  often  deceived.  A  king 
cannot  do  every  thing  hifnfeifj  he  my  it 


'  therefore  have  minifters,  and  in  thefe 

*  minifter$  he  muft  confide;  betides,  a 
'  king  cannot  know  thofe  that  furround 
'   him  fo  well  as  they  are  known  by 

*  others;  for,  in  his  prefence,  they  never 
'  appear  without  a  mafkj  and  every  ar- 

*  tificethat  cunning  can  devife  is  prac- 
'  tifed  to  deceive  him.     Alas,  my  dear 

*  Telemachus!   your   own   experience 
'  will  confirm  this  truth  but  too  well. 
'  We  never  find  either  the  virtues  or 

*  abilities  in  mankind  that  we   feek; 
'  and  with  whatever  diligence  and  pe- 

*  netration  we  ftudy  their  characters, 

*  we  are  every  day  iniftaken  in  ourcon- 
'  clufions.     We  can  never  avail  the 
'  publick  of  all  the  virtues  and  abilities 

*  that  we  find;  for  the  beft  men  have 
'  their  prejudices,  their  averfions,  and 
'  their  jealoufies ;  they  will  feldom  give 

*  up  any  opinion,  however  fingular,  or 
'  renounce  any  foible,  however  perni- 
'  cious.     The  greater  the   dominion, 
'  the  more  numerous  muft  be  the  mi- 
1  niftry;  for  there  will  be  more  that 
'  the  prince   cannot  do  himfelf,  and 

*  therefore  more  that  he  muft  do  by 
'  others:  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
'  thofe  to  whom  he  muft  delegate  his 

*  authority,  the  more  liable  he  is  to  be 
'  fomewhere  miftaken   in   his   choice. 
'  He  who  is  a  fevere  cenfor  of  kings  to- 
1  day,  would  to-morrow  govern  mucil 
'  worfe  than  thofe  whom  he  condemns; 
'  and  if  he  wasentrufted  with  the  fame 
'  power,  would  commit  the  fame  faults, 
'  and  many  others  much  greater.     A 

*  private  ftatiorv,  if  a  man  has  fqme  de- 
'  gree  of  natural  eloquence,  conceals 
'  defects,  difplays    mining   talents   to 
(  advantage,   and  makes    him    appear 
'  worthy  of  all  the  pcfts  that  he  does 
'  not  fill:  but  authority  brings  a  man's 
'  abilities  to  a  fevere  teft,  and  difcovers 
'  great  faults,  which  the  (hades  of  ob- 
c  fcurity  concealed.     Greatnefs  refem- 
'  bles    thofe   glaffes    which    reprefent 
'  every  object  larger  than  it  is:  every 
'  defect  feems  to  expand  in  an  elevated 
'  fituation;  where  things,  in  themfelves 
'  fmall,  are  in  their  confequences  great, 

*  and  the  flighted  faults  excite  vehe- 

*  ment  bppofition.     Ajjrince  is  an  in- 
'  dividual,  whofe   conduct  the  whole 
'  world  is    perpetually    employed    to 
'  watch,  anddifpofed  to  condemn.  He 
'  is  judged  with  the  utmoft  rigour  by 

*  thofe  who  can  only  guefs  at  his  fitu- 
'  ation;  who  have  not  the  leaft  ienfeof 
'  the  difficulties  that  attend  it;  and  who 
«  expect  that,  to  anfwer  their  ideas  of 
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perfection,  he  mould  be  no  longer  a 
man.     A  king,  however,  can  be  no 
more:  his  goodnefs  and  his  wifdom 
are  bounded  by  his  nature;  he  has 
humours,  paffions,  and  habits,  which 
it  is  impofiible  Uefliould  always  fur- 
mount;  he   is  continually   befet   by 
felf-intereft  and    cunning;  he  never 
finds  the  alTiftance  that  he  feeks  ;  he 
is  perpetually  led  into  miftakes,  fome- 
tum  s  by  his  own  pafTions,  and  ibinc- 
times  by  ihoie  of  his  minifters;  and 
can  fcarce  repair  one  fault  before  he 
falls  into  another.     Such  is  the  fitu- 
ation  even  of  thofe  kings  who  have 
moll  wifdom  and  moft  virtue;  and  the 
longeft  and  beft  reign  is  too  fliorr, 
and  too  defective,  to  correcl,  at  the 
end,  what  has  undefignedly  been  done 
amifs  in  the  beginning.     Such  evils 
are  infeparable  from  royalty;  and  hu- 
man weaknefs  mult  fink  under  fuch 
a  load.     Kings  (hould  be  pitied  and 
excufed.     Should  not  they  be  pitied 
who  are  called  to  the  government  of 
an    innumerable    multitude,    vvhofe 
wants  are  infinite,  and  who  cannot 
but  keep  every  faculty  of  thofe  who 
would  govern  them  well   upon   the 
ftietch?  or,  to  fpeak  freely,  are  not 
men  to  be  pitied,  for  their  necefiary 
fubje&ion  to  a  mortal  likethemfelves? 
A  god  only  can  fulfil  the  duties  of 
dominion.     The  prince,  however,  is 
not  lefs  to  be  pitied  than  the  people; 
a  weak  and  imperfect  creature,  the 
governor  of  a  corrupt  and  deceitful 
multitude!' 

*  But,'  faid  Telemachus  with  fome 
vivacity,  *  Idomeneus  has  already  loll 

Crete,  the  kingdom  of  his  anctftors, 
by  his  indifcretion;  and  he  would 
have  loll  Salentum,  which  he  is  found- 
ing in  it's  ftead,  if  it  had  not  been 
prelerved  by  your  wifdom.' 

*  I  confefs,*  replied  Mentor,  *  that 
Idomeneus  has  been  guilty  of  great 
faults;  but  look  through  Greece,  and 
every  other  country  upon  earth,  and 
lee  whether,  among  thofe  that  are  moll 
improved,  you   can   find  one    prince 
that  is  not,  in  many  inllances,  inex- 
cufable.     The  greateft  men  have,  in 
their  natural  dilpolition,  and  the  con- 
ftitutional  character  of  their  minds, 
defects,     which    fomctimes    miftead 
them;  and  the  beft  men  are  thole  who 
have  fortitude  to  acknowledge  thefe 
defects,  and  make  confcience  of  re- 
pairing the  mifchiefs  thr.t  they  pro- 
duce.    Do  you  imagine  that  Ulyflcs, 


the  great  Ulyfles  your  father,  who  is 
conlidered  as  an  example  by  all  the 
fovereigns    of    Greece,    is    without 
wcakncls  and  imperfection?  If  he  had 
not  been  favoured  with  the  perpetual 
guidance  and  protection  of  Minerva, 
how  often  would  he  have  funk  under 
tl\e  dangers  and  difficulties  to  which 
the  wanton  malignity  of  Fortune  has 
expofed  him?  How  often  has  the  god- 
dels  retrained  and  corrected  him,  that 
he  might  walk  on  in  the  path  of  vir- 
tue till  hearrived  at  glory!  And  whew 
you  (hall  fee  him' reign  in  all  thefplen- 
dor  of  his  excellence  in  Ithaca,  do 
not  expe6l  to  find  him  pcrfe6l.     He 
has  been  the  admiration  of  Greece, 
of  Afia,  and  of  all  the  iflands  of  the 
fea,    notwithftanding    his    failings; 
which,  among  the  finning  wonders  of 
his  characteF,  are  forgotten.    If  you 
alfo  can  thus  admire  him,  and,  by  a 
happy  emulation  of  his  wifdom  and 
his  virtue,  tranfplant  them  into  your 
own  bofom,  you  will  need  no  other 
happinefs  or  honour. 
*  Accuftom  yourfelf  not  to  expect, 
from  the  greateft  men,  more  than  hu- 
man nature  can  effect:  it  is  common 
for  the  inexperience  and  prefumption 
of  youth  to  indulgea  feverity  of  judg- 
ment, which  leads  them  to  condemn 
the  characters  that  they  ought  to  imi- 
tate, and  produces  an  hopelefs  indo- 
ciiiry.  You  ought  not  only  to  lpve,and 
refpect,  and  imitate,  your  father,  not- 
withftanding his  imperfections;   but 
you  ought  alfo  very  highly  to  efteeni 
Idomeneus,     notwiUjftanding      fucli 
parts  of  his  character,  and  conduct  as  I 
have  fliewn  to  delerve  cenlure.   He  13 
naturally  fincere,  upright,  equitable, 
kind,  and  munificent:  his  courage  is 
perfect;  and  he  fpontaneoufly  detcfts 
fraud    the  moment    he  perceives   it. 
All   his   external   qualifications    aie 
great,  and  fuitable  to  his  rank;  his 
ingenuous  difpoiition  to  acknowledge 
his  errors,  his  mild  and  patient  en- 
durance of  my  fevere  reprehcnlion, 
his  fortitude  againft  himlclf  to  make 
publick   reparations   for    his  faults, 
and  thus  to  place  himftlf  above  the 
cenfure  of  others,  are  inJubitab!' 
timonies  that  he  Iris  true  :neatr.' 
mind.     There  are  fome  fa-ilts  from 
which  a  man  of  little  merit  may  be 
prelerved  by  good  fortune,  or  by  good 
counfel;   but  it  is  only  by  one  effort 
of  the  moft  exalted  virtue  that  a  king 
who  has  been  fo  long  feJuced  by  flat- 
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tery  cm  correct  his  faults-,  it  is  more 
glorious  thus  to  rife,  than  never  to 
have  fallen.     The  faults  of  Ictome- 
rveus  are  fuch  as  almoft  all  kings  have 
committed;  but  his  reparation  is  fuch 
as  Ins  been  made  by  none.     As  for 
myfelf,    while    I    reproved,    I    ad- 
mired him;  for  he  permitted  my  re- 
proof: and  <lo  you  admire  him  alfo, 
my  dearTelemachus!  it  is  lefs  for  his 
reputation  than  your  advantage  that 
I  give  you  this  counfel.' 
By  this  difcourfe,  Mentor  made  Te- 
Jemachus  ftnfible,  that  he  who  judges 
with  feverity  of  others  endangers  his 
&wn  virtue,  efpecially  if  they  are  dif- 
trefled  by  the  perplexities  and  difficul- 
ties of  government.     *  But  it  is  now,' 
laid  he,   *  time  to   part.     Farewell  I 
will  wait  here,  my  dear  Telemachus, 
for  your  return.     Remember,   that 
thofe  who  fear  the  gods  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  men !  You  will  be  ex- 
pofed  to  extreme  danger;  but  remem- 
ber, that  you  will  never  be  forfaken 
t>y  Minerva.' 

At  this  moment  Tclemachus  became 
cpnfcious  to  the  prefence  of  the  god- 
defsj  and  he  would  have  known  that 
it  was  the  very  voice  of  Minerva  that 
fiad  infpired  him  with  fortitude,  if  /lie 
had  not  immediately  recalled  the  image 
of  Mentor  to  his  mind,  by  add  reding 
fcim  in  the  character  flie  had  aflumed. 
Remember,"  fatd  me,  '  my  fon,  the 
care  which  I  took,  during  your  in- 
fancy, to  .render  you  as  wife  and  as 
brave  as  your  father!  do  nothing  that 
is  unworthy  of  his  example,  or  of  my 
precepts.' 

The  fun  had  already  rifen,  and  ting- 
ed the  fummits  of  the  mountains  with 
gold,  when  the  confederate  kings  de- 
parted from  Salentum,  and  returned  to 
theirpeople.  The  U  oops  that  had  been 
encamped  round  the  city  now  began  to 
march  under  their  leaders;  their  pikes 
role  like  a  fore  ft  on  every*fide;  their 
Shields  glittered  in  the  furij  and  a  cloud 
9f  duft  afcrnded  to  the  fky.  The  kings 
were  conducted  to  the  plain  by  Idom.e- 
neus  and  Mentor,  who  attended  thtm 
lo  a  confiderable  ciiftance  from  the  city. 
At  la  it  they  parted,  having  given  and 
received  .reciprocal  teftimonies  of  fin- 
cere  frien.dfrrp.  And  the  allies,  be- 
ing now  acquainted  with  the  true  cha- 
racter of  Idomeneus,  which  had  fuffer- 
ed  fo  much  by  mifreprefentation,  had 
no  doubt  but  that  the  j>e?ce  would  be 
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lafting:  they  had,  indeed,  formed  their 
judgments  of  him,  not  from  his  natu« 
ral  fentiments,  but  from  the  pernicious 
counfel  of  flatterers,  which  he  had  im- 
plicitly taken. 

When  the  army  was  gone,  Idome- 
neus led  Mentor  into  every  quarter  of 
the  city.     *  Let  us  fee,'  fald  Mentor, 
'  how  many  people  you  have,  as  well 
*  in  the  city  as  in  the  country;  let  us 
number  the  whole;  and  let  us    alfo 
examine  how  many  of  them  are  huf- 
bandmen.    Let  us  enquire  how  much 
corn,  wine,  oil,  and  other  nee- ffaries, 
your  lands  will  produce  one  year  with, 
another:  we  lhall  then  know  whether 
your  country  will  fubufl  r's  inhabi- 
tants, and  whether  it  will    yield    a 
furplus  for  foreign  trade.  Let  us  alfo 
fee  how  many  veflels  you  have,  and 
how  many  failors  to  man  them,  that 
we   may    be  able  to  judge  of  your 
ftrength.'     He  then  vilited  the  port, 
and  went  on  board  every  veffel:  he  in- 
formed himfelf  of  the  feveral  ports  to 
which  they  traded^  what  merchandize 
they  carried  out,  and  what  they  brought 
back  in  return;  what  was^the  expence 
of  the  voyage;  what  were  the  loans  of 
the  merchants  to  each  other;  and  what 
trading  focieties  wereeftablifhed  among 
them,  that  he  might  know  whether  their 
articles  were  equitable,  and  faithfully 
oblerved.     He  alfo  enquired,  what  was 
the  rifque  of  the  feveral  voyages,  and  to 
what  lofles  the  trade  was  expoled,  that 
fuch    reftriclions   might    be    made    as 
would  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  met  chants, 
who  fometimes,  from  too  eager  a  defire 
of  gain,  undertake  what  they  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  accomplish. 

He  ordered  that  hankruptcy  fhould 
be  pu milled  with  great  feveiity,  becauie 
it  is  generally  the  effect  of  rnfhnefs  aid 
indifcretion,  if  not  of  fraud:  he  alfo 
formed  regulations  by  whic!1.  bankrupt- 
cies might  eafily  be  prevented;  he  oblig- 
ee ihe  merchants  to  give  account  of 
their  effects,  their  profits  their  expen- 
ces,  and  'heir  undertakings,  to  r^agi- 
It rates  eftabliftied  for  that  purpofe-,  he 
ordered,  that  they  fliould  never  be  per- 
mitted to  rifque  the  property  of  ano- 
ther,  nor  more  than  half  their  own;  that 
they  (hould  unde;take  hy  affociation 
what  they  could  not  undertake  fmglyj 
and  that  the  obfervance  of  the  condi- 
tions of  fuch  aflbciation  mould  >  en- 
forced by  fevere  p  nalties.  He  ordered 
alfo,  that  trade  fhouid  be  perfectly  open 
Q1  and 
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and  free;  and,  inftead  of  loading  it 
with  jmpofts,  that  every  merchant  who 
brought  the  trade  of  a  new  nation  to 
the  port  of  Salentum  fhould  be  entitled 
to  a  reward. 

Thefe  regulations  brought  people  in 
crowds  from  all  parts,  and  the  trade  of 
Salentum  was  like  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  fca;  riches  flowed  in  upon  it  with 
an  impetuous  abundance,  like  wave 
impelling  wave;  every  thing  was  freely 
brought  in  and  carried  out  of  the  port} 
every  thing  that  was  brought  was  ufe- 
ful,  and  every  thing  that  was  carried 
Cut  left  fomething  of  greater  ad  van- 
tage  in  it's  (lead.  Juftice  prefided  over 
the  port,  which  was  the  centre  of  in- 
numerable nations,  with  inflexible  ie- 
verity;  and  from  the  lofty  towers,  that 
were  at  once  it's  ornament  and  defence, 
Freedomj,Integrity,and  Honour,  feemed 
to  call  together  the  merchants  of  the  re - 
motcft  regions  of  the  earth;  and  thefe 
merchants,  whether  they  came  from  the 
fliores  of  the  Ejft,  where  the  fun  rifes 
from  the  parting  w;ive  to  begin  the  day ; 
or  from  that  boundlefs  ocean,  where, 
•wearied  with  his  courfe,  he  extinguifhes 
his  fires;  al!  lived  together  in  Salentum, 
as  in  their  native  country,  with  fecu- 
rity  and  peace. 

Mentor  then  vifited  the  magazines, 
warehoufes.  and  manufactories,  of  the 
interior  part  of  the   city.     He  prohi- 
bited the  fale  of  all  foreign  commodi- 
ties that  might  introduce  luxury  or  ef- 
feminacy: he  regulated  the  drefs,  and 
the  provifions   of   the  inhabitants    of 
every  rank;  and  the  furniture,  the  fize, 
and  ornaments  of  filver  and  gold.     '  I 
'  know  but  one  thing,'  faid  he  to  Ido- 
meneus,  '  that  can  render  your  people 
modeft  in  their  expences;  the  exam, 
pie  of  their  prince.  It  is  necerfary  that 
there  fhould  be  a  certain  dignity  in 
your  appearance;  but  your  authority 
will    be  fufiu-iently    marked    by  the 
guards,  and  the  great  officers  of  your 
court,  that  will  always  attend  you. 
As  to  your  drcfs,  be  content  with  the 
fineft  cloth  of  a  purple  colour;  let  the 
diefs  (>{  your  principal  officers  be  of 
a  cl.)th  squall  v  fine;  and  let  your  own 
be  dilVin^uirtied  only  by  the  colour, 
and  a  (Tght  embroidery  of  gold  round 
the  ed i,t.  diflvrcnt  colour*  will  ftive 
to    (li(tmguifh    different   conditions, 
without    either    gold,   or   filver,   or 
1   let  thefc  conditions  be 
regalateu  by  birth, 


«  Put  the  mod  ancient  and  illuftri- 
ous  nobility  in  the  rirlt  rank:  thofc 
who  arediftinguiflied  by  perfonal  me- 
rit, and  the  authority  of  office,  will  be 
content  to  ftand  fecond  to  thofe  who 
have  been  long  fn  polTeiTion  of  here- 
ditary honour.  Men  who  are  not 
noble  by  defcent,  will  readily  yield 
precedence  to  thofe  that  are,  if  you 
take  care  not  to  encourage  a  falfe  opi- 
nion of  themfelves,  by  raifmg  them 
too  fuddenly  and  too  high;  and  never 
fail  to  gratify  thofe  with  praife  who 
are  modnl  in  profperity.  No  diftinc- 
tion  fo  little  excites  envy  as  that  which 
is  derived  from  anceftois  by  along 
defcent. 

*  To  ftimulate  virtue,  and  excite  an 
emulation  to  ferve  the  ftate,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  reward  publick  merit  with 
honorary  difti  nations;  a  crown,  or  a 
ftalue,  which  may  be  made  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  nobility  for  the  chil- 
dren of  thole  to  whom  they  are  de- 
creed. 

*  The  habit  of  perfons  of  the  firft 
rank  may  be  white,  bordered  with  a 
fringe  of  gold:  they  may  alfo  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  a  gold  ring  on  their 
finger,  an-1  a  med.il  ot  gold,  impref- 
fed  with   your  image,  hanging  from 
their  neck.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  rank 
may  be  d  re  fled  in  blue,  with  a  filver 
fringe,  and  be  dHtinguifhed  by  the 
ring  without  the  medal.     The  third 
rank   may  be  d  re  Hud  in  green,   and 
wear  the  medal  without  either  fringe 
or  ring.     The  colour  of  the  fourth 
clafs  may  be  a  full  yellow;  the  fifth 
a  pale  red;  the  fixth  a  mixture  of  red 
and  white  ;  and  the  feventh  a  mix- 
ture of  white  and  yellow.     Drefles 
of  thefe  different  colours  will   luffi- 
ciently  diflinguifh  the  freemen  of  your 
ftite  into  feven  claflcs.    The  habit  of 
flaves  (hould  be  dark  grey:   and  thus 
each  will  be  diftinguiflied  according 
to  his  condition, without  expence;  and 
eve,ry  art  which  can  only  gratify  pride 
will  be  banifhed  from  Salentum.  All 
the  artificers,  who  are  now  employed 
fo  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  their 
country,   will   betake  themlelvcs    to 
fwch  arts  as  are   ufeful,  which  ape 
few;  or  to  commerce  or  nL'nculture, 
No  change  mult  be  fnft'ered  to  t:ikc 
place,  either  in  the  quality  of  the  fluff, 
or  the  form  of  the  garment.     Men 
are  by  nature  formed  for  ferious  and 
important  employments;    and   it   is 

'  unworthy 
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unworthy  of  them  to  invent  affe&ed 
novelties  in  the   cloaths  that  cover 
them;  or  to  fuffer  the  women,  whom 
fuch  employment  would  lefs  difgrace, 
to  fall  into  an  extravagance  fo  con- 
temptible and  pernicious.' 
Thus  Mentor,  like  a  flcilful  garden- 
er, who  lops  from  his  fruit-trees  the 
\ifeleis  wood,  endeavoured  to  retrench 
the  parade  that  infenfibJy  corrupts  the 
manners,  and  to  reduce  every  thing  to 
a  frugal  and  noble  fimpliciry.     He  re- 

§ulated  even  the  proviiions,  not  of  the 
aves  only,  but  thofe  of  the  higheft 
rank.     '  What  a  (hame  is  it,'  faul  he, 
that  men  of  exalted  ftations  (hould 
place  their  fuperiority  in  eating  fuch 
food  as  effeminates   the  mind,   and 
fubverts    the     conftitution !      They 
ought  to  value  themfelves  for  the  re- 
gulation  of  their   own   defires,    for 
their  power   of  difpenfing  good    to 
others,  and  for  the  reputation  which 
the  exercife  of  private  and  publick 
virtue  will  neceffanly  procure.     To 
the  fober  and  temperate,  the  fimpleft 
food  is  always  pleafant;  and  the  fim- 
pleft food  only  can  produce  the  mod 
vigorous  health,  and  give  at  cnce  ca- 
pacity and  diipofition  for  the  pureft 
and  the  higheft  enjoyments.     Your 
meal  mould  confift  of  the  beft  food; 
but  it  mould  always  be  plainly  dref- 
fed:  the  art  of  cookery  is  the  art  of 
poifoning  mankind,  by  rendering  ap- 
petite  ftill    importunate,    when    the 
wants  of  nature  arefupplied.' 
Idotneneus  eafily  conceived  that  he 
had  done  wrong  in  fuffering  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  new  city  to  corrupt  and 
effeminate  iheir  manners,  by  violating 
the  fumptuary   laws   of  Minos;    but 
Mentor  farther  convinced  him  that  the 
revival  of  thole  laws  would  produce 
little  effect,   if  the  king  did  not  give 
them  force  by  his  example:  he  there- 
fore immediately   regulated    his  own 
table,  where   he  admitted    only  plain 
food,  fuch  as  he  had  eaten  with  other 
Grecian  princes  at  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
with  the  fineft  bread,  and  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  the  wine  of  the  country,  which 
was  generous  and  well -flavoured.     No 
man  dared  to  murmur  at  a  regulation 
which  the  king  impofcd  upon  himfelf; 
and  the  profufion  and  falfe  delicacy  of 
the    table  were  given    up  without  a 
Druggie. 

Mentor  fuppreffed  alfotwo  kinds  of 
soufick  j  the  left  and  effeminate  {trains, 


which  difTolve  the  foul  into  hnguifti- 
ment  and  defire;  and  the  Bacchanalian 
airs,  that  tranfport  it  with  caufolefs, 
tumultuous,  and  opprobrious  joy  :  he 
allowed  only  that  facred  and  foiemn 
harmony,  which,  in  the  temples  of 
the  gods,  kindles  devotion,  and  cele- 
brates heroick  virtue,  To  the  temple* 
alfo  he  confined  the  luperb  ornaments 
of  architecture,  columns,  pediments, 
and  porticoes:  he  gave  models,  in  a 
fimple  but  elegant  (tile  of  building,  for 
houfes,  that  would  contain  a  numerous 
family,  on  a  moderate  extent  of  ground: 
fodefigned,  that  they  fliould  be  at  once 
pleafant  and  convenient;  that  they 
Ihould  have  a  healthful  afpecl:,  and 
apartments  fufficiently  feparated  from 
each  other;  that  order  and  decency 
might  be  eafily  preferved,  and  that 
they  might  be  repaired  at  a  fmall  ex- 
pence.  He  ordered,  that  every  houfe 
above  the  middling  clafs  fhould  have  a 
hall,  and  a  fmall  periftyle,  with  fepa- 
rate  chambers,  for  all  the  free  perfons 
of  the  family;  but  he  prohibited,  un- 
•  der  levere  penalties,  the  fuperfluous 
number  and  magnificence  of  apart- 
ments that  orientation  and  luxury  had 
introduced. ,  Houfes  ere&ed  upon  thefe 
models,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
family,  ferved  to  ernbellifli  one  part  of 
the  city  at  a  fmall  expence,  and  give  it 
a  regular  appearance;  while  the  other 
part,  which  was  already  finiftied  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice  and  vanity  of 
individuals,  was,  notwithftanding  it's 
magnificence,  lefs  pleafing  and  conve- 
nient. This  city  was  built  in  a  veiy 
fhort  time,  becaufe  the  neighbouring 
coaft  of  Greece  furnimed  very  flcilful 
architects;  and  a  great  number  of  ma- 
fons  repaired  thither  from  Epirus,  and 
other  countries,  upon  the  promife  that, 
after  they  had  rlnilhed  their  work,  th«y 
mould  be  eftnblifbed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Salentum,  where  land  mould 
be  granted  them  to  clear,  and  where 
they  would  contribute  to  people  the 
country. 

Painting  and  fculpture  were  art* 
which  Mentor  thought  mould  by  nq. 
means  be  profcribed;  but  he  permit- 
ted the  practice  of  them  to  few.  He 
eftabliftied  a  fchool  under  matters  of  a»i 
exquifite  tafte,  by  whom  the  perform- 
ances of  the  pupils  were  examined. 
1  There  mould  be  no  mediocrity,'  fty* 
he,  *  in  the  arts  which  are  not  nece'f- 
«  iary  to  lifej  and,  coniequentiy,  no 
\youih 
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youth  fhould  he  permitted  to  prac- 
tife  them  but  fuch  as  have  a  genius 
to  excel:    others   were   defigned  by 
Nature  for  lefs  nohle  occupations, 
and  may  be  very  ufefully  employed  in 
fupplying  the  ordinary  wants  of  the 
community.     Sculptors  and  painters 
ihould  be  employed  only  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  great  men  and  great 
actions;  and  the  reprefentations   of 
whatever  has  been  atchieved  by  he- 
roick  virtue,  for  the  fervice  of  the 
publick,  fhould  be  preferved  only  in 
publick  buildings,  or  on  the  monu- 
ments of  the  dead/     But,  whatever 
•was   the  moderation    or   frugality  of 
Mentor,    he    indulged    the    tafte    of 
magnifience    in    the    great    buildings 
that  were  intended  for  publick  fports, 
the  races  of  horfes  and  chariots,  com- 
bats with  the  ceftus,    wreftling,   and 
all  other  exercifes,  which  render  the 
body  more  agile  and  vigorous. 

He  fupprtffed  a  great  number  of 
traders  that  fold  wrought  fluffs  of  fo- 
reign manufa&ure;  embroidery  of  an 
exceflive  price;  vafes  of  filver  and 
gold,  embofled  with  various  figures  in 
bas-relief}  diftilled  liquors,  and  per- 
fumes: he  ordered  alfo,  that  the  fur- 
niture of  every  houfe  fhould  be  plain 
and  iubftantial,  ib  as  not  foon  to  wear 
cot.  The  people  of  Salentum,  there- 
fore, who  had  been  ufed  to  complain 
of  being  poor,  began  to  perceive  that 
they  abounded  in  fuperfluous  richesj 
but  that  this  fuperfluity  was  of  a  de- 
ceiiful  kind,  that  they  were  pour  in 
proportion  as  they  pofTefled  it,  and 
that,  in  proportion  as  they  relinquifh- 
ed  it  only,  they  could  be  rich.  *  To 
become  truly  rich,'  faid  they,  '  is  to 
defpife  fuch  riches  as  exhauft  the 
ftate;  and  to  lefifen  the  number  of 
our  wants,  by  reducing  them  to  the 
neceflities  of  virtue." 
Mentoralfo  took  the  firft  opportunity 
to  vifit  the  ai  lenals  and  magazines,  and 
examine  whether  the  arms,  and  other 
uecefTaries  of  war,  were  in  a  good 
condition.  *  To  be  always  ready  for 
'  war/  faid  he,  *  is  the  fureft  way  to 
'  avoid  it/  He  found  many  things 
wanting,  and  immediately  employed 
artificers  in  brafs  and  iron  to  fupply  the 
cLsfecls.  Furnaces  are  immediately 
built;  and  fmoke  and  flame  afcend  in 
cjoudy  volumes,  like  thole  that  ifTue 
from  the  fubterranean  fires  of  Mount 
the  hammerings  upon  the  an- 


vil, which  groans  under  the  flroke,  the 
neighbouring  mores  and  mountains  re- 
echo to  the  found;  and  a  fpcftator  of 
thefe  preparatives  for  war,  made  by  a 
provident  fagacity  during  a  profound 
peace,  might  have  thought  himfelf  in 
that  ifland  where  Vulcan  animates  the 
Cyclops,  by  his  example,  to  forge 
thunder  for  the  father  of  the  gods. 

Mentor  then  went,  with  Idomeneus, 
out  of  the  city,  and  found  a  gre  it  ex- 
tent of  fertile  country  wholly  unculti- 
vated; befides  conliderable  trails  that 
were  cultivated  but  in  part,  through 
the  negligence  or  poverty  of  the  huf- 
bandmen,  or  the  want  of  fpirit,  or 
the  want  of  hands.  *  This  country,* 
faid  he  to  the  king,  «  is  ready  to  en- 
rich it's  inhabitants;  but  the  inhabi- 
tants are  not  fufficient  to  cultivate 
the  country  :  let  us,  then,  remove 
the  fuperfluous  artificers  from  the 
city,  whofe  piofeffions  ferve  only  to 
corrupt  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  let  us  employ  them  in  fertilizing 
thefe  plains  and  hills.  It  is  a  mil- 
fortune  that  thefe  men,  having  been 
employed  in  arts  which  require  a  fe- 
dentciry  life,  are  unufed  to  labour? 
but  we  will  try  to  remedy  this  evil; 
we  will  divide  thefe  uncultivated 
lands  in  lots  among  them,  and  calf 
in  the  neighbouring  people  to  their 
affiltar.ce,  who  will  gladly  undertake 
the  moll  laborious  part  of  the  work, 
upon  condition  that  they  (hall  receive 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
the  lands  they  clear;  they  may  af- 
terwards be  made  proprietors  of  part 
of  it,  and  be  thus  incorporated  with 
your  people,  who  are  bv  no  means 
luhHcjemly  numerous.  If  they  prove 
diligent,  and  obedient  to  the  laws, 
they  will  be  good  fubjec~b,  and  in- 
creale  your  power.  The  artizans, 
whom  you  (hall  tranfplant  from  the 
city  to  the  fields,  will  bring  up  their 
children  to  the  labours  of  rural  lifej 
and  the  foreigners  whom  you  have 
employed  to  aflift  in  building  your 
city,  have  engaged  to  clear  part  of 
your  lands  and  become  hofbandmeni 
thefe  men,  as  foon  as  tluy  have  fi- 
nifhed  the  publick  buildings,  you 
fhould  incorporate  with  your  people; 
they  will  think  themfelves  happy  to 
pafs  their  lives  under  a  government 
ib  gentle  as  that  which  you  have  now 
eftablifhedj  and  as  they  are  lobufl 
and  laborious,  their  example  will 
1  animate 
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animate  the  tranfplanted  artificers, 
with  whom  they  will  be  mixed;  and 
in  a  (hort  time  your  country  will 
abound  with  a  vigorous  race,  wholly 
devoted  to  agriculture. 
«  When  this  is  done,  be  in  no  pain 
about  the  multiplication  of  your 
people:  they  will,  in  a  fliort  time, 
become  innumerable  if  you  facilitate 
marriage;  and  the  molt  fimple  way 
of  facilitating  marriage  is  the  moft 
effectual.  All  men  are  naturally 
inclined  to  marry;  and  nothing  pre- 
vents them  from  indulging  this  in- 
clination but  the  profpeft  of  diffi- 
culty and  diftrefs:  if  you  do  not 
load  them  with  taxes,  their  families 
will  never  become  a  burden;  the 
earth  is  never  ungrateful,  but  always 
affords  fuftenance  to  thofe  who  dili- 
gently cultivate  it;  it  refufes  it's 
bounty  only  to  thofe  who  refufe  their 
labour.  Hufbandmen  are  always 
rich  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  children,  if  their  prince  does 
not  make  them  poor;  for  their  chil- 
dren afford  them  fome  afliftance,  even 
from  their  infancy:  the  youngeft 
can  drive  the  flock  to  p-afture;  thofe 
that  are  farther  advanced  can  look 
after  the  cattle;  and  thofe  of  the  third 
ftage  can  work  with  their  father  in 
the  field.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
girls  aflift  the  mother,  who  prepares 
a  fimple  but  wholefome  repaft  for 
thofe  that  are  abroad,  when  they  re- 
turn home  fatigued  with  the  labour 
of  the  day:  (he  milks  her  cows  and 
her  fheep;  and  the  pails  overflow 
with  longevity  and  health :  me  brings 
out  her  little  ftores,  her  cheefes,  and 
her  chefnuts,  with  fruits  that  fhe  has 
prelerved  from  decay;  fhe  piles  up 
the  focial  fire,  and  the  family  gathers 
round  it;  every  countenance  bright- 
ens with  the  imile  of  innocence  and 
peace;  and  futne  rural  ditty  diverts 
them  till  the  night  calls  them  to  reft. 
He  that  attended  the  flock  returns 
with  his  pipe;  and,  when  the  family 
i«  got  together,  he  fings  them  fome 
new  long  that  he  has  learnt  at  the 
neighbouring  village.  Thofe  that 
have  been  at  work  in  the  fields  come 
in  with  their  plough,  and  the  weary 
oxen,  that  hang  down  their  heads, 
and  move  with  a  flow  and  heavy 
p3ce,notwithftanding  the  goad  which 
*•  now  urges  them  in  vain.  All  the 
*  fyffcrings  of  labour  end  with  th« 


day.  the  poppies  which,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  gods,  are  fcattered  over 
the  earth  by  the  hand  of  Sleep, 
charm  away  every  care;  fweet  en- 
chantment lulls  all  nature  into  peace, 
and  the  weary  reft  without  anticipat- 
ing the  troubles  of  to-monov/. 
Happy,  indeed,  are  thefe  unambiti- 
ous, miftruftlefs,  artlefs  people,  if 
the  gods  vouchfafe  them  a  king  that 
difturbs  not  their  blamelefs  joy!  And 
of  what  horrid  inhumanity  are  thc-jr 
guilty,  who,  to  gratify  pride  and  am- 
bition, wreft  from  them  the  fweet  pro- 
duct of  thefield,  which  they  owe  to  the 
liberality  of  Nature,  and  the  fweat  of 
their  brow  I  In  the  fruitful  lap  of 
Nature  there  is  inexhauftible  plenty 
for  temperance  and  labour:  if  none 
were  luxurious  and  idle,  none  would 
be  wretched  and  poor.' 
«  But  whatfhall  I  do,'  faid  Jdome- 

neus,  «  if  the  people  that  I  fcatter  over 
this  fertile  country  fliould  negjeft  to 
cultiyate  it?' — *  You  muft  do,'  faid 

VIentor,  '  juft  contrary  to  what  is 
commonly  done :  rapacious  and  in- 
confidcrate  princes  think  only  of  tax- 
ing thofe  who  are  moft  induftrious  to 
improve  their  landsj  becaufe  upon 
thefe,  they  fuppofe  a  tax  will  be  more 
eafily  levied;  and  they  fpare  thofe 
whom  idlenefs  has  made  indigent. 
Reverfe  this  miftaken  and  injurious 
conduct,  which  oppreffes  virtue,  re* 
wards  vice,  and  encourages  a  fupine- 
nefs  that  is  equally  fetal  to  the  king 
and  to  the  ftate.  Let  your  taxes  be 
heavy  upon  thofe  who  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands ;  and  add 
to  your  taxes  fines  and  other  penal- 
ties, if  it  is  neceflary:  punifh  the 
negligent  and  the  idle,  as  you  would 
the  ibldier  who  mould  defert  hi« 
poft.  On  the  contrary,  diftinguifh 
thofe  who,  in  proportion  as  their  fa- 
milies multiply,  cultivate  their  lands 
with  the  greater  diligence,  by  fpecial 
privileges  and  immunities.  Every  fa- 
mily ,will  then  become  numerous; 
and  every  one  will  be  animated  to  la- 
bour, not  by  the  defire  of  gain  only, 
but  of  honour:  the  ftate  of  husbandry 
being  no  longer  wretched,  will  no 
longer  be  contemptible;  the  plough, 
once  more  held  in  honour,  will  be 
guided  by  the  victorious  hands  that 
have  defended  the  country;  and  it 
will  not  be  lefs  glorious  to  cultivate 
a  paternal  inheritance  in  the  fecurity 
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4  of  peace,  than  to  draw  the  fword  in 
•*  it's  defence  when  it  is  endangered  by 

*  war.     The  wholecountry  will  bloom 
'  arotind  you;  the  golden  ears  of  ripe 
"  corn  will  again  crown  the  temples  of 
'  Ceresi  Bacchus  \vi!l  tread  the  g 

'  in  rich  clutters  under  his  feet  j     ••» 
'  wine,    more   delicious    than    i, 

*  will  flow  from  the  hills  like  a  river  : 
«  thevallies  willrefound  to  the  long  of 
«  the-fhepherds;  who,  dif'perfed  along 
«  the  banks  of  a  tranfparent  ftream, 
'  (hail  joiii  tht-ir  voices  with  the  pipe; 

*  while  tneii  flocks  (hall  frolick  round 

*  them,   and    tea  It    upon   the    flowery 

*  paftwe  without  fear  of  the  wolf. 

'  O  Idomeneus!  will  it  not  make 
4  you  fupremely  happy  to  be  the  fource 

*  of  fucn  profperityj    to  ftretch  your 

*  protection,  like  the  fhadow  of  a  rock, 

*  over  fo  many  people,   who  will  re- 

*  pofe  «/nder  it  in  lecurity  and  peace? 

*  Will  you  not,   in  the  confcioufnefs 

*  of  this,   enjoy    a    noble   elation   of 
'  mind,  a  calm  fenfe  of  fuperior  glory; 

*  fuch  as  can  never  touch  the  bofoffl 
'  of  the  tyrant  who  lives  only  to  defo- 
«  late  the  earth,  and  who  diffufes,  not 

*  lefs  through  his  own  dominions  than 

*  thole  which  he  conquers  from  others, 

*  carnage  and  tumult,  horror  and  an- 
'  gtiifh,    confternation,    famine,    and 
«  defpair?  Happy,  indeed,  is  the  prince 
'  whom  his  own  greatnefs  of  foul,  and 
«  the  diftinguifhing  favour  of  the  gods, 
'  lhall  render  thus  the  delight  of  his 

*  people,  and  the  example  of  fucceed- 

*  ing  ages  !  The  world,  inftead  of  tak- 

*  ing  up  arms  to  oppofe  his  power, 

*  will  be  found  proitrate  at  his   feet, 
'  and  fueing   to  be  fubjcct  to  his  do- 
'  minion.* 

'  But,'  faid  idomeneus,  «  when  the 
'  people  (hall  be  thus  bl«ffcd  with  plenty 
'  and  peace,  will  not  their  happinefs 

*  corrupt   their  manners?     Will  they 
'  not  turn  -jgainfl:  me  the  very  ftrength 
'  I  have  j?tiven  them  r'— «•'  There  is  no 
'  reafon  to  fear  that,'    faid  Mentor  : 
'  the   fycophants  of  prodigal    princes 

*  have  fuggefted  it  as  a  pretence  for 
'  cpprefllon;  but  it  may  eafily  be  pre- 
'  vented.    The    laws    which  we  have 

*  eftabliftied  with  refpecl  to  agricul- 

*  ture  will  render  life  laborious;    and 
'  the    people,     notwithstanding    thur 

*  plenty,  will  abound  only  in  what  is 
'  neceffaryj   for  we  have  prohibi: 

'  arts   that  furnifn   fupeifiuiti's  :    niui 

*  the  plenty  even  of  nccefiaries  will  be 


reftriined  within  due  bounds  by  the 
facility  of  ntarrfagt,  and  the  multi- 
p'.ic.ruo,!  of  families.  In  proportion 
as  a  family  becomes  numerous,  their 
portion  of  land  being  ftjll  the  fame 
in  extei  t,  a  m  re  diligent  cultivation 
will  becon;i  nectfl'uy;  ,rn(i  this  will 
t  labour.  Luxury 
ilerefs  only  render  people  info- 
•nd  rebellious:  they  will  have 
bread,  indeed,  and  they  will  have 
b:c  'ciKMip-h;  but  they  will  have  no- 
thing more,  except  what  thev  can  gain 
from  then'  own  ground  by  the  fwe;U 
of  their  brow. 

*  That  your  people  may  continue  in 
this  ftaie  of  mediocrity,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  that  you  mould  now  limit  the 
extent  of  giound  that  each  family  is 
to  pofieis.     We  have,  you  know,  di- 
vided your  people  into  feven  claflls, 
according   to   their  different   condi- 
tions; and  each  family,  fn  each  clafs, 
muft  be  permitted  to  poflefs  only  fuch 
an  extent  of  ground  as  is  abfolutely 
necefTary  to  fubfift  it.     This  regula- 
tion  being  inviolably  obferved,   the 
nobles  can  never  get  porTeffion  of  the 
lands  of  the  poor:    every  one  will 
have  land  ;  but  fo  much  only  as  will 
make  a  diligent  cultivation  neceflary. 
If,  in  along  courfe  of  years,  the  peo- 
ple fhould  be  fo  much  increafed,  that 
land  cannot   be  found    for  them    at 
home,  they  may  be  fent  to  form  co- 
lonies abroad,  which  will  be  a  new 
advantage  to  the  mother-country. 

*  I  am  of  opinion,  that  care  fhould 
be  taken  even  to  prevent  wine  frorn 
being  too  common  in  your  kingdom  : 
if  you  find  that  too  many  vines  are 
planted,  you  fhould  caufe  them  ro  be 
grubbed  up.   Some  of  the  moll  dread- 
ful mifchiefs  that  afliicl  mankind  pro- 
ceed from  wine;  it  is  the  caule   of 
difeafV,  quarrels,  fedition,   idlenefs, 
averlion  to  labour,  and  every  'peciti 
of  domeftick  di ("order.      Let    wine, 
then,  be  confldned  as  a  kind  of  me-, 
dicine  ;  or  as  a  fcarce  liquor,  to  be 
ult,d  only  at  the  facnfurs  of  the  gods, 
or  in  ft-afons  of  publirk  fi-ftivity.  Do 
not,    however,   flatter   y mi r felt   that 
this  regulation  can  ever  take  place 
without    the  fan61ion  of  your   own 

.•le. 

*  The  hws  of  Minos  with  refpecl  to 
the  ed  'c.'.t:f  n  of  children  mult  allb 
be    invio!  rvt  -.\  j     p>ibliclc 

*  fchooh  muit  be  citublifhcd  to  tt-ach 
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tkem  the  fear  of  the  gods,  the- love 
of  their  country,  a  reverence  of  the 
laws,  and  a  preference  of  honour, 
not  only  to  pleafure,  but  to  life. 
Magistrates  mutt  be  appointed  to  to- 
pe*, intend  the  conduct,  not  of  every 
family  only,  but  of  every  perfon  :  you 
muft  keep  alfo  your  own  eye  upon 
them;  for  you  are  a  king  only  to  be 
the  fhepherd  of  your  people,  and  to 
watch  over  your  flock  night  and  day. 
By  this  unremitted  vigilance  you 
will  prevent  many  diforders  and  many 
crimes:  fuch  as  you  cannot  prevent, 
you  muft  immediately  punifh  with 
feverity  $  for,  in  this  cafe,  feverity  to 
the  individual  is  clemency  to  the 
publick$  it  ftops  thofe  irregularities 
at  their  foiirce,  which  \vould  deluge 
the  country  with  mifery  and  guilt: 
the  taking  away  cf  one  life  upon  a 
proper  occafion  will  be  the  preferva- 
tionofmany;  and  will  make  a  prince 
fufficiently  feared,  without  general 
or  frequent  feverity.  It  is  a  detefta- 
ble  maxim,  that  the  fecurity  of  the 
prince  depends  only  upon  the  op- 
preflion  of  the  people.  Should  no 
care  be  taken  to  improve  their  know- 
ledge or  their  morals  ?  Inftead  of  be- 
ing taught  to  love  him  whom  they 
are  born  to  obey,  fhould  they  be 
driven  by  terror  to  defpair,  and  re- 
duced to  the  dreadful  neceffity  either 
of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  their 
tyrant,  or  perifhing  under  it's  weight? 
Can  this  be  the  way  to  reign  with 
tranquillity?  Can  this  be  the  path 
that  leads  to  glory  ? 
*  Remember,  that  the  fovereign  who 
is  moft  abfolute  is  always  leaft  power- 
ful :  he  feizes  upon  all,  and  his  grafp 
is  ruin.  He  is,  indeed,  the  fole  pro- 
prietor of  whatever  his  ftate  contains  j 
but,  for  that  reafon,  his  ftate  con- 
tains nothing  of  value :  the  fields  are 
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uncultivated,  and  almoft  a  defart ; 
the  towns  lofe  fome  of  their  few  in- 
habitants every  dayj  and  trade  every 
day  declines.  The  king,  who  muft 
ceafe  to  be  a  king  when  he  ceafes  to 
have  fubjefts,  and  who  is  great  only 
in  virtue  of  his  people,  is  himlelf  in- 
fenfibly  lofing  his  character  and  his 
power,  as  the  number  of  his  people, 
from  whom  alone  both  are  derived, 
infenfibly  diminifhes  $  and  his  do- 
minions are  at  length  exhaufted  of 
money  and  of  men  :  the  lofs  of  men 
is  the  greateft  and  the  moft  irrepara- 
ble he  can  fuftain.  Abfolute  power 
degrades  every  fubjeft  to  a  ilavej  the 
tyrant  is  flattered  even  to  an  appear- 
ance of  adoration,  and  every  one 
trembles  at  the  glance  of  his  eyes 
but,  at  the  leaft  revolt,  this  enormous 
power  periflies  by  it's  own  excefs.  It 
derived  no  ftrength  from  the  love  of 
the  people ;  it  wearied  and  provoked 
all  that  it  could  reach ;  and  rendered 
every  individual  of  the  ftate  impa- 
tient of  it's  continuance.  At  the  firft 
ftroke  of  oppofition,  the  idol  is  over- 
turned, broken  in  pieces,  and  troddea 
under  foot :  contempt,  hatred,  fear, 
refentment,  diftruft,  and  every  other 
paffion  of  the  foul,  unite  againft  fo> 
hateful  a  defpotifm.  The  king  who, 
in  his  vain  profperity,  found  no  man 
bold  enough  to  tell  him  the  truth,  ia 
his  adverfity  finds  no  man  kind  enough, 
to  excufe  his  faults,  or  to  defend  him, 
againft  his  enemies.' 
Idomeneus  then  hafted  to  diftribute 
his  uncultivated  lands,  to  people  them 
with  ufelefs  artificers,  and  to  carry  all 
the  counfeis  of  Mentor  into  execution; 
referving  for  the  builders  iuch  parts  as 
had  been  allotted  them,  which  they 
were  not  to  cultivate  till  they  bad 
finished  the  city. 
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HE  mild  and  equitable 
government  of  Idomene- 
us  foon  brought  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing  countries  in  crowds 
to  Salentum,  to  be  incor- 
porated with  his  people,  and  mare  the 
felicity  of  his  reign.  The  fields, 
which  had  long  been  overgrown  with 
thorns  and  brambles,  now  promifed  a 
rich  harveft,  and  fruits  that  were  un- 
known before;  the  earth  opens  her  bo- 
fom  to  the  ploughftiare,  and  gets  ready 
her  treafures  to  reward  the  hufband- 
man;  every  eye  fparkles  with  hope; 
innumerable  flocks  whiten  alike  the 
rallies  and  the  hills;  the  mountains 
refound  with  the  lowings  of  cattle, 
which,  in  large  herds,  lharethe  pafture 
with  the  fheep;  and  the  paftute  thus 
manured  becomes  more  fertile,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  that  it  feeds. 
Theie  flocks  and  herds  were  procured 
by  the  contrivance  of  Mentor,  who 
advifed  Idomeneus  to  exchange  for 
them  with  the.Peucetes,  a  neighbour- 
ing people,  fuch  fuperfluities  as  were 
prohibited  by  the  new  regulations  at 
Salentum. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  city  and  the 
adjacent  villages  were  filled  with  the 
youth  of  both  fexes,  who  had  long 
languished  in  dejeftion  and  indigence, 
nnd  did  not  dare  to  many  for  fear  of 
their  diftrefs,  When  they 


perceived  that  Idomeneus  had  adopted 
lentiments  of  humanity,  and  was  be- 
come the  father  of  his  people,  they 
feared  no  longer  the  want  of  food,  nor 
any  other  fcourge  with  which  Heaven 
chaftifes  the  earth.  Nothing  was  heard 
but  the  fliouts  of  joy,  and  the  fongs  of 
fhepherds  and  hulbandmcn  at  the  cele- 
bration of  their  marriages:  Pan  leem- 
ed  himfelf  to  be  among  them;  and 
fauns  and  fatyis  to  mix  with  nymph* 
in  the  dance,  which  the  rural  pipe, 
prompted  in  the  chequered  made.  Tran- 
quillity was  every  where  heightened  in- 
to joy;  but  the  joy  was  no  where 
perverted  into  riot;  it  ferved  only  as  a 
relaxation  from  labour;  and  that  la-. 
bour  rendered  it  at  once  more  poignant 
and  more  pure. 

The  old  raen  were  aftonifhed  to  fcC 

what   they  had   never  dared   to  hops 

through   the  whole  courfe  of  a  long 

life,  and  built  into  tears  with  excel* 

of  tendernefs  and  joy.     Their  pleafure 

foon  kindled  into  devotion;  and,  raif- 

ing  their  tremulous  hands  to  Heaven, 

they  cried  out — *  O  mighty  Jupiter  1- 

blefs  the  prince  that  refembles  thee, 

and   is  himfclf  the  greateft  blefling 

thou  couldft  beftow   upon  us.     He 

is  born  for  the  benefit  of  mankind: 

return  to  hhn  the  benefits  that  we 

receive  from  him.     The  children  of 

thefe   marriages,    and   their  defcen- 

dantj-tothe  Taft  generation,  will  be- 

«  indebted 
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» indebted  to  him  For  their  exiftencej 
«  and  he  will  be  truly  the  father  of  his 

<  people!'     The  young  couples   that 
were  married  exprefled  their  joy,  by 
finging  the  praifes  of  him  from  whom 
it  \vas  derived  :  his  name  was  continu- 
ally in  their   lips,  and  his.  image  in 
their  hearts}  they  thought  themfelves 
•happy  if  they  could  fee  him 5  and  they 
feared  his  death  as  the  greateft  evil  that 
could  befal  them. 

And  now  Idomeneus  confeiTed  to 
Mentor,  that  he  had  never  felt  any 
pleafure  equal  to  that  of  diffufing  hap- 
pinefs,  and  exciting  affection.  '  It  is 
«  a  pleafure,'  faid  he,  '  of  which  I  had 

*  no  idea.     I   thought    the  greatnefs 
of  a  prince  confifted  in  his  being  the 
obiea  of  fear;  and  that  the  reft  of 
mankind  were  made  only  for  him. 
What  I   had   heard  of  kings,   that 
were  the  love  and  the  delight  of  their 
people,  I  defpifed  as  a  fable,  but  I 
now  revere  it  as  a  truth.    I  will,  how- 
ever, tell  you  by  what  means  thefe 

«  falfe  notions,  the  caufeof  all  my  mis- 

<  fortunes,  were  •early  planted  in  my 

*  heart. 

*    Among  other  perfons  whom  I 

*  loved  when  I  was  very  young,  were 
'  Protefilaus  and  Philocles.     Protefi- 
'  laus  was  fomewhat  older  than  myfelf, 
«  and  was  my  chief  favourite:  his  na- 

*  tural  difpofitioa,  which  was  fprightly 

*  and  enterprising,  exa&ly  correfpond- 

*  ed  with  my  own;  he  entered  into  all 
«  my  pleafures,  he  flattered  all  my  paf- 
'  fions,  and  he  endeavoured  to  render 

*  me  fufpicious  of  Philocles.    Philocles 

*  had  great  reverence  for  the  gods,  an 
«  elevated  mind,  and  obedient  paflions: 

*  he  placed  greatnefs,  not  in  the  acqui- 

*  fition  of  power,  but  the  conqueft  of 

*  himfelf,and  in  never  ftooping  to  a  mean 

*  ac~lion.     He  often  warned  me  of  my 
4  faults  with  great  freedom^  and  when 

*  he  did  not  dare  to  fpeak,  his  filence, 

*  and  the  forrow  that  was  exprefled  in 
'  his    countenance,    fufficiently    con- 

*  vinced  me  that  I  had  given  caufe  for 
'  reproach. 

«   This  fincerity    at    firft  gave  me 

*  pleafurej  and  I  frequently  protefted, 

*  that  I  would  always  liften  to  the  truths 

*  he  told  me,   as  the  beft  pretervatives 

*  againft  flattery.    He  directed  me  how 
'  to  walk  in  the  fteps  of  Minos,  and 
'  give  happinefs  to  my  people:  hiswif- 
'  dom  was  not,  indeed,  equal  to  thine  j 

*  but  I  now  know  that  his  counfel  was 


good.  By  degrees,  however,  the  ar- 
tifices of  Protefilaus,  who  was  jealous 
and  afpiring,  fucceeded.  The  frank- 
nefs  and  integrity  of  Philocles  dif- 
gufted  me:  he  law  himfelf  decline 
under  the  afcendency  of  Protefilaus 
without  a  ftruggle;  and  contented 
himfelf  with  always  telling  me  the 
truth  whenever  I  would  hear  it;  for 
he  had  my  advantage,  and  not  his  own 
intereft,  in  view. 

'  Protefilaus  infenfibly  perfuaded  me, 
that  he  was  of  a  morofe  and  haughty 
temperj  that  he  was  a  fevere  cenfor 
of  my  conduct,  from  a  fpirit  of  dif- 
content;  that  he  afked  me  no  favour, 
only  becaufe  he  difdained  obligation, 
and  afpired  to  the  character  of  a  man 
fuperior  to  any  honours  that  could  be 
conferred  by  his  prince.  He  added, 
that  this  youth,  who  fpoke  fo  freely 
of  my  faults  to  myfelf,  fpoke  of  them 
alfo  with  the  fame  freedom  to  others; 
that  he  infmuated  I  was  little  worthy 
of  efteem;  and  that,  by  thus  rendering 
me  cheap  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  by  the  artful  parade  of  an  auftere 
virtue,  he  intended  to  open  himfelf  a 
way  to  the  throne.  At  firft  I  could 
not  believe  that  Philocles  intended 
to  deprive  me  of  my  crown:  there  is 
in  true  virtue  fomethingopen  and  in- 
genuous, which  no  art  can  counter- 
feit, and  which,  if  it  is  attended  to, 
can  never  be  miftaken.  Buttheftea- 
dinefs  with  which  Philocles  oppofed 
my  follies  began  to  weary  me;  and 
the  flattering  compliance  of  Protefi- 
Jaus,  and  his  indefatigable  induftry  to 
procure  me  new  pleafures,  made  me 
ftill  more  impatient  of  his  rival's  au- 

'  fterity. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  Protefilaus,  per- 

*  ceiving  that  I  did  not  believe  all  he 
had  told  me  of  Philocles,  and  his 
pride  difdaining  the  fufpicion  which 
his  falfliood  had  deferved,  refolved 
to  fay  nothing  more  to  me  about  him, 
but  to  remove  my  doubts  by  ftronger 
evidence  than  fpeculation  and  ar- 
gument: he  therefore  advifed  me  to 
give  him  the  command  of  fome  vefTels 
that  were  fitted  out  againft  a  fleet  of 
the  Carpathians,  and  fupported  his 
advice  with  great  fublety.  "  You 

*  know,"  fays  he,    "  that  my  com- 

*  mendations  of  Philocles  cannot  be 
fufpe&ed  of  partiality:   he  is  cer- 
tainly brave,   and  has  a  genius  for 

«  warj  he  is  more  fit  for  this  fervice 
R  a  "than 
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"  than  any  other  perfon  you  can  fend j 
*c  and  I  prefer  the  advancement  of  your 
"  intereft  to  the  gratification  of  my 
*'  own  refentment.1^, 

'  This  inftance  of  generous  integrity 
in  a  man  to  whom  I  had  entrufted 
the  moft  important  affairs,  delighted 
me:  I  embraced  him  in  a  tranfportof 
joy;  and  thought  myfelf  fuperlatively 
happy  to  have  placed  my  confidence 
in  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  at  once 
fuperior  to   paftion  and   to  intereft. 
But,  alas!  how  much  are  princes  to 
be  pitied  !    This  man  knew  me  bet- 
ter than  I  knew  myfelf^  he  knew  that 
kings  are  generally  miftruftful  and 
indolent;  miftruftful,  by  perpetually 
experiencing  the  artifices  of  the  de- 
figning  anff   corrupt;  and  indolent, 
by  the  pleafures  that  folicit  them, 
and  an  habit  of  leaving  all  bufinefs 
to  others,  without  taking  the  trouble 
fo  much  as  to  think  for  themfelves: 
he  knew,  therefore,  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  render  me  jealous  of  a 
man  who  could  not  fail  to  perform 
great  actions,  efpecially  when  he  was 
not  prefent  to  detect  the  fallacy. 
*  Philocles  forefaw,  at  his  departure, 
whatwould  happen.    tl  Remember," 
fays  he,  "  that  I  can  no  longer  de- 
'  f,m!  niyfelf;   that  you  will   be  ac- 
'  cefllble  only  to  my  enemy;  and  that 
c  while  I  am  lerving  you  at  the  rifque 
'  of  my  life,  I  am  likely  to  obtain  no 
{  other  recompence  than  your  indig- 
J  nation."  — "  You   are  miftaken," 
faidl:  «'  Protefilaus  does  not  fpeak 
of  you  as  you  fpeak  of  him;  he  com- 
mends, he  efteems  you;  and  thinks 
'  vou  worthy  of  the  molt  important 
truft:  if  he'fhould  fpeak  againft  you, 
he  would  forfeit  my  confidence;  go. 
therefore     upon     your    expedition 
without  fear,   and  think  only  how 
to  conduct  it  with  advantage."     He 
departed,  and  left  me  in  uncommon 
perplexity. 

<  I  cor.feYs  that  I  fawvery  clearly  the 
neceflity  of  confulting  many  under- 
ftandings;  and  that  nothing  could 
more  injure  my  reputation,  or  my  in- 
teretl,  than  an  implicit  refignation  to 
the  counfcls  of  an  individual.  I 
knew  that  the  prudent aclviceof  Phi- 
locles had  preserved  me  from  many 
dane^'rous  errors,  which  the  haugh- 
tint-fs  of  Protefilaus  would  have  led 
me  into:  I  was  confcious  that,  in  the 
mind  of  Philocles,  there  was  a  fund 


'  of  probity  and  wifdom  that  I  did  not 
'  find  in  Protefilaus;  but  I  had  fufiVred 
c  Protefilaus  to  a  flu  me  a  kind  of  dicta- 
'  torial  manner,  which  at  length  I 
f  found  myfelf  fcarce  able  to  refill.  I 
'  grew  weary  of  confulting  two  men 
'  who  could  never  agree;  and  chole 

*  rather  to  hazard  fomething  in  the  ad- 

*  minHtration  of  my  affair?,  than  con- 
'  tinue  the  trouble  of  examining  op- 
'  pofite  opinions,  and  judging  for  my- 
'  felf  which  was   the  beft.     Ir  is  true, 
c  I  did   not  dare  to  aflign  the  motives 
'  of  fo  fhameful  a  choice  even  to  myfelfj 

*  but  thefe  motives  (till  continued  their 
'   fecret  influence  in  my  heart,   and  di- 
'  reeled  all  my  actions. 

*  Philocles  furprized  the  enemy;  and,. 
c  having  gained  a  compleat  victory,, 
e  was  bailing  home  to  prevent  the  ill 
'  offices  he  had  reafon  to  fear;  but 
'  Protefilaus,  who  had  not  had  timeta 
'  effecl  his  purpofe,  wrote  him  word, 
1  that  it  was  my  pleafure  he  fiiould  im- 
'  prove  his  viclory,  by  making  a  de- 
'  fcent  upon  the  ifland  of  Carpathus. 
'  He  had,  indeed,  perfuaded  me,  that 
'  a  conqueft  of  that  ifland  might  eafily 
'  be  made;  but  he  took  care  that  many. 
'  things  neceiTary  to  the  euterprize. 

*  fliouldbe  wanting:  he  gave  Philocles 

*  alfo  fuch  orders  as  could  not  fail  to 
1  embarrai's  him  in  the  execution  of  it- 

*  In  the  mean  time,  he  engaged  one  of. 
'  my  domefticks,  a  man  of  very  corrupt 
'  manners,  who  was   much  about  me» 
'  to  obferve  all  that  pafTed,  even  to  the. 

*  minuted  incident,   and  give  him  an 
(  account  of  it,   though  they  appeared 
'  feldom  to  fee  each  other,  and  never  to 
4  agree.     This  domeftick,  whofe  name 
'  was  Timocrates,  came  to  me  one  day% 
'  and  told  me,  as  a  great  fecret,  that  he 

*  had  difcovered  a  very  dangerous  af- 
«  fair.     "  Philocles,"  fay*  he,  "  in- 
*'  tends,  by  the  afliftance  of  your  forces, 
"  to  make'himfelf  King  of  Carpathus* 
"  The  officers   are  all  in  his  intercity 
<f  and  he  has  gained  the  private  men^ 
"  partly  by  his  liberality,  but  princi- 
"  pally  by  the  pernicious  irregularities 
'*  which  he  tolerates  among  them.  lie 
**  is  greatly    elated    by    his   victory; 
"  and  here  is  a  letter,  which  he  has 
"  written  toone  of  his  fi  iends,  concern- 
"  ing  his   project,   which,  after  fuch 
"  evidence,  it  is  impoflible  to  doubt.'* 

'  I  read  the  letter,  which  appeared^ 
«  to  me  to  be  in  the  hand -writing  of 
'  Pbiloclesj  but  it  was  a  forgery,  con- 

*  certed 
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certed  and  executed  between  Prote- 
filaus  and  Timocrates,     This  letter 
threw  me  into  great  aftonifhment.    1 
read  it  again  and  again;  and  when  I 
called  to  mind  how  many  affecting 
proofs  Philocles  had  given  meof  difin- 
terefted  fidelity,  I  could  not  perfuade 
myfelf  that  he  was  the  writer}  yet, 
feeing  the  characters  to  be  his,  what 
could  I  determine? 
<  When  Timocrates  perceived  that 
his  artifice  had  thus  far  fucceeded,  he 
pufhed  it  farther.  "  May  I  prefume," 
laid  he,  hefitating,  "  to  make  one  re- 
«  mark  upon    this   letter  ?    Philocles 
f  tells  his  friend,  that  he  may  fpeak 
f  in  confidence  to  Protefilaus   of  one 
thing}    but    he   exprefTes    that  one 
thing  by  a  cypher.     Protefilaus  is 
certainly  a  party  in   the  project  of 
Philocles,  and  they  have  accommo- 
dated their  differences  at  your  ex- 
pence.     You  know  it  was  Protefi- 
laus that  prefled  you  to  fend  Philo- 
cles upon  this  expedition;    and,  for 
<c  fome  time,  he  has  defifted  from  fpeak- 
"  ing  againft  him   as  he  ufed  to  do: 
"  he  now  takes  every  opportunity  to 
«*  excufe  and  commend  him;  and  they 
(f  have  frequently  met  upon  very  good 
"  terms.     There'  is  no  doubt  that  Pro- 
*'  telilaus  has  conceited  meafures  with 
"  Philocles  to  lhare  his  conqueft  be- 
<«  tween  them.     You  fee  that  he  urged 
"  you  to  this  enterprize  againft  all  rules 
'*  of  prudence  and  of  policy;  and  that, 
"  to  gratify  his  ambition,  he  has  en- 
*«  dangeredthe  lofs  of  your  fleet:  is  it 
"  poflible  that  he  would  have  rendered 
"  himfelf  thus  fubfervient  to  the  am- 
"  bition  of  Philocles,  if  there  had  been 
"  enmity  between  them?  Itismanifeft, 
*'  that  they  are  aflociated  in  a  defign  to 
"  aggrandize   themfelves;     and,   per- 
"  hsps,  to  iupplant  you  in  the  throne. 
"  I  know  that,  by  thus  revealing  my 
"   fufpicions,  I  expofe  myfelf  to  their 
"  refentment,  if  you  (hall  ftill  leave 
"  your  authority  in  their  hands:  how- 
<{  ever,   fince  I  have  done  my  duty,  I 
"  am  carelefs  of  the  event." 

«  Thelaft  words  of  Timocrates  funk 
'  deep  into  my  mind.  I  made  no 
«  doubt  butthat  Philocles  was atraitor; 

*  and    I   fufpecled   Protefilaus  as    his 
'  friend.     In  the  mean   time,   Timo- 
'  crates   was  continually  telling   me, 

*  that  if  I  waited  till    Philocles   had 

*  made  a    conqueft   of  Carpathus,   it 
*  would  be  too.  late  to  fruftrate  his  de- 
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figns.  "  You  mutt,"  fays  he,  «  fe- 
cure  him  while  he  is  in  your  pow- 
er." But  I  was  ftruck  with  fuch 
horror  at  the  deep  diflimulation  of 
mankind,  that  I  knew  not  whom  to 
truft:  after  having  difcovered  Philo- 
cles to  be  a  traitor,  I  knew  no  man. 
whofe  virtue  could  preclude  fufpi- 
cion.  I  refolved  to  cut  off  Philocles 
immediately;  but  I  feared  Protefi- 
lausj  and,  with  refpecl  to  him,  I  was 
in  doubt  what  to  do;  I  feared  equally 
to  find  him  guilty  and  to  truft  him  as 
innocent. 

'  Such  was  the  perplexity  of  my 
mind,  that  I  could  not  forbear  telling 
him  I  had  fome  fufpicions  of  Philo- 
cles. He  heard  me  with  an  appear- 
ance of  the  greateft  furprize:  he  re- 
minded me  of  his  integrity  and  mo- 
deration in  many  jnftances;  he  exag- 
gerated his  fervices;  and  did  eveTy 
thing  that  could  ftrengthen  my  fufpi- 
cions of  there  being  too  good  an  un- 
derftanding  between  them.  Timor 
crates,  at  the  fame  time,  was  equally 
diligent,  on  his  part,  to  fix  my  atten- 
tion upon  every  circumftance  that  fa- 
voured the  notion  of  a  confederacy j 
and  was  continually  urging  me  to  de- 
ftroy  Philocles,  white  it  waj  in  my 
power.  How  unhappy  a  ftate,  my 
dear  Mentor,  is  royalty!  and  how- 
much  are  kings  the  fport  of  other 
men,  while  other  men  appear  to  be 
trembling  at  their  feet ! 
*  I  thought  it  would  be  a  ftroke  of 
profound  policy,  and  totally  difcon- 
cert  Protefilaus,  to  cut  off  Philocles 
immediately,  by  fending  Timocrates 
fecretly  to  the  fleet  for  that  purpofe. 
Protefilaus,  in  the  rm  an  time,  carried 
on  his  diflirnulation  with  the  fteadi- 
eft  perfevepance,  and  moft  refined 
fubtlety:  he  deceived  me,  by  appear- 
ing to  be  himfelf  deceived.  I  fent 
away  Timocrates,  who  found  Philo- 
cles greatly  embarrafled  in  makino- 
his  defcent,  for  which  he  was  wholly 
unprovided.  Protefilaus,  forefeeing 
that  his  forged  letter  might  fail  of  it's 
effect,  had  taken  care  to  have  another 
refource,  by  making  an  enterprize 
difficult  which  he  had  perfuaded  me 
would  be  eafy,  and  the  mifcarriage 
of  which,  therefore,  could  not  fail  of 
expofing  Philocles,  who  conducted 
it,  to  my  refentment.  Philocles, 
however,  fuftained  himfelf  under  all 
difficulties,  by  his  courage,  his  ge- 
'  nius, 
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nius,  and  his  popularity,  among  thq 
troops.  There  was  not  a  private 
foldier  in  the  army  who  did  not  fee 
that  the  project  of  a  defcent  was  rafli 
and  impracticable;  yet  every  one  ap- 
plied to  tbe  execution  of  it  with  the 
fame  activity  and  zeal  as  if  his  life 
and  fortune  depended  upon  it's  fuc- 
cefs;  and  every  one  was,  at  all  times, 
ready  to  hazard  his  life  under  a  com- 
mander who  was  univerfally  reve- 
renced for  his  wifdom,  and  loved  for 
his  benevolence. 

«  Timocrates  had  every  thing  to  fear 
from  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  a 
general,  in  the  midft  of  an  army  by 
which  he  was  adored:  but  the  fury 
of  ambition  is  always  blind  5  and  he 
faw  neither  difficulty  nor  danger  in 
nr,y  meafure  that  could  gratify  Pro, 
tefilaus,  in  concert  with  whom  he 
hoped  to  govern  me  without  controul, 
as  foo-n  as  Philocles  Ihould  be  dead. 
Proteiilaus  could  not  bear  the  pre- 
i'ence  of  a  man  whofe  very  looks  were 
a  filent  reproach,  and  who  could  at 
once  difappoint  all  his  projects  by 
difcloi'mg  them  to  me. 
'  Timocrates  having  corrupted  two 
of  Philocles's  officers,  who  were  con- 
tinually about  his  perfon,  by  pro- 
mifmg  them  a  great  reward  in  my 
name,  fent  him  word,  that  he  had 
fome  private  infractions  to  commu- 
nicate to  him  from  me,  and  that  thole 
two  officers  only  muft  be  prefent. 
PhiJocles  immediately  admitted  them 
into  a  private  room,  and  /hut  the 
door.  As  foon  as  they  were  alone, 
Timocrates  made  a  ftroke  at  him  with 
a  rxngnard,  which  entering  oblique- 
ly, made  but  a  flight  wound.  Phi- 
locles, with  the  calm  fortitude  of  a 
man  familiar  with  danger,  forced  the 
weapon  out  of  his  hand,  and  defend- 
ed himfelf  with  it  againft  theaflafiins, 
at  the  fame  time  calling  for  afliftance. 
Some  of  the  people  that  waited  with- 
out immediately  forced  the  door,  and 
difengaged  him  from  his  affailants, 
who,"beir.g  in  great  confufion,  had 
nr.ule  a  feeble  and  irrefolute  attack. 
They  were  immediately  fecuredj  and 
fuch  .was  the  indignation  of  the  fol- 
diers,  that  they  would  the  next  mo- 
ment have  been  torn  to  pieces  if  Phi- 
locles had  not  intergofed.  After  the 
firft  tumult  had  fublided,  he  took  1  i- 
mocrates  afide,  and  aficed  him,  with- 
*  jout  any  tokens  of  rdentment,  what 


'  had  prompted  him  to  fo  horrid  a* 
f  attempt.  Timocrates,who  was  afraid 
'  of  being  inftantly  put  to  death,  made 

*  halte  to  produce  the  written  order, 

*  which  I  had  given  him,  for  what  he 

*  had  done;  and,  as  every  villain  is  a 
'  coward,    he  thought  only  of  faving 
'  his  life;    and  therefore,  without  re- 

*  ferve,  difclofed  the  whole  treachery 
'  of  Protefilaus. 

*  Philocles,  though  he  was  unmoved 

*  at  the  danger  of  the  project  which  had 
'  been  formed  againft  him,  was  yet  ter- 

*  rifled  at  it"s  guilt;  he  thought  him- 
'  felf  not  a  match  for  the  malice  of 
'  mankind,  and  therefore  determined 

*  no  longer  to  ftruggle  with  it.  Hede- 

*  d  a  red  to  the  troops,  that  Timocrates 
'  was  innocent:   he  took  care  to  fee u re 

*  him  from  their  refentment;  and  he 
'  fent  him  back  in  fafety  to  Crete.    He 

*  then  gave  up  the  command  of  the 

*  army  to  Polimenes,  whom  I  had  ap- 
'  pointed,  by  a  written  Border,  to  fuc- 
'  ceed  him;  and,  having  exhorted  the 
'  troops  to  continue  ftedfaft  in  the  fi- 
'  delity  they  owed  me,  he  went  on  board 
'  a  fmallbarkin  the night,which  landed 
'  him  upon  the  Ifland  of  Samos;  where 

*  he  lives  ftill  with  great  tranquillity, 
'  in  poverty  and  folitude.  He  procures 
'  a  fcanty  fubfiMence  by  working  as  a 
'  ftatuary;  and  wi(hes  not  fo  much  as 

*  to  hear  of  men  who  are  perfidious  and 
'  unjuft;  much  lefs  of  kings,  whom  he 

*  believes  to  be  the  moft  deceived,  and 
'  the  moft  unhappy,  of  men.' 

Idomeneus  was  here  interrupted  by 
Mentor:  '  Was  it  long,1  faid  he,  «  be- 
'  fere  you  difcovered  the  truth  ?'— « 

*  No,'  faid  Idomeneus;  «  but  I  difco- 
'  vered  it  by  degrees.    It  was,  indeed, 
'  not  long  before  Protefilaus  and  Ti- 
'  mocrates  quarrelled;    for  it  is  with 

*  great  difficulty  that  the  wicked  can 
'  agree;    and  their  diflTention   at  onc« 

*  difcovered   the   depth    of  the  abyfs 
'  into  which  they  had  thrown  me.'— 
'  Well,"1  faid  Mentor,   'and  did  you 
'  not  immediately  difmifs  them  both  ?* 
— '  Alas!'  faid  Idomeneus,  '  can  you 

*  be  fo  ignorant  of  my  weaknefs,  or  the 
'  perplexity  of  my  fituation  ?  When  a 
1  prince  has  once  delivered  up  himfelf, 

*  with  implicit  confidence,  to  bold  and 
1  dcfigning  men,  who  have  the  art  of 
'  rendering   themfelves  necefTary,    he 

*  muft  never   more  hope  to  be  free, 
'  Thofe  whom  he  moft  defpifcs  he  moft 

*  diitinguiflics  by  his  favour.,  and  loads 

«  wjtb 
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with  benefits.  I  Abhorred  Protefilaus, 
and  yet  left  bim  in  the  poflefllon  of  all 
my  authority.  Strange  infatuation! 
I  was  pleafed  to  think  that  I  knew 
him;  yet  I  had  not  refolutibn  enough 
to  avail  myielf  of  that  knowledge, 
and  relume  the  power  of  which  he 
was  unworthy.  I  found  him,  in- 
deed, pliant  and  attentive;  very  dili- 
gent to  flatter  my  paflions,  and  very 
zealous  to  advance  my  interetts.  I 
bad,  befides,  fome  reafcns  which  en- 
abled me  to  excufe  my  weaknels  to 
myfelf:  having,  unhappily,  never 
chofen  perfons  of  integrity  to  manage 
my  affairs,  I  doubted  whether  there 
was  any  fucb  thing  as  integrity  in 
the  world.  I  confidered  virtue  rather 
as  a  phantom  than  a  reality  j  and 
thought  it  ridiculous  to  get  out  of 
the  hands  of  one  bad  man,  with  great 
ftruggle  and  commotion,  merely  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  another,  who 
would  neither  be  lefs  interested,  nor 
more  fincere.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
fleet,  commanded  by  Polimenes,  re- 
turned to  Crete  :  I  thought  no  more 
of  the  conqueft  of  Carpathus;  and 
Protefilaus's  diflimulation.  was  not 
fo  deep  but  that  I  could  perceive  he 
was  greatly  mortified  to  hear  that 
Philocles  was  out  of  danger  at  Sa- 
mos.' 

'  But,"  faid  Mentor,  *  though  you 
ftill  continued  Protefilaus  in  his  poft, 
did  you  ftill  truft  your  affairs  impli- 
citly to  his  management  ?' — *  I  was,' 
aid  Idomeneus,  *  too  much  an  enemy 
to  bufinefs  and  application  to  take 
them  out  of  his  hands :  the  trouble 
of  inftru&ing  another  would  have 
broken  in  upon  the  plan  of  life  which 
my  indolence  had  formed  j  and  I  had 
not  refolution  to  attempt  it.  I  chofe 
rather  to  (hut  my  eyts,  than  to  fee 
the  artifices  thai,  were  prafti  fed  againft 
me;  and  contented  myfelf  with  let- 
ting a  few  cf  my  favourites  know 
that  I  was  not  ignorant  of  his  trea- 
chery. Thus,  knowing  that  I  was 
'cheated,  I  imagined  myfelf  to  be 
cheated  but  to  a  certain  degree.  I 
fometimes  made  Protefilaus  fenfible 
that  I  was  offended  at  his  ufurpation : 
I, frequently  took  plcafure  in  con- 
tradicting him;  in  blaming  bim  pub- 
lickly  for  fomething  he  had  done  ; 
and  deciding  contrary  to  his  opinion. 
.  But -be  knew  my  funinenefs  an.4  {loth 


too  well  to  hare  any  apprehenfion* 
upon  this  account ;  he  always  re- 
turned refolutely  to  the  charge,  fome~ 
times  with  argument  and  importu- 
nity, fbmetimes  wfth  foftnefs  and 
infmuation;  and,  whenever  he  per- 
ceived that  I  was  offended,  he  re- 
doubled his  afTuiuity,  in  furnifliing 
fuch  new  amufements  ay  were  moft 
likely  to  foothe  and  foften  me,  or  to 
engage  me  in  fome  affair  which  he 
knew  would  make  his  affiftance  ne- 
ceffary,  and  afford  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  (hewing  his  zeal  for  my  re- 
putation. 

*  This  method  of  flattering  my  paf- 
fions  always  fueceeded,  notwithftand- 
ing  I  was  upon  my  guard  againft  it. 
He  knew  all  my  fecrets,  he  relieved 
me  in  every  perplexity,  and  he  made 
the  people  tremble  at  my  name:  I 
could  not,  therefore,  refolve  to  part 
with  him;  and  yet,  by  keeping  him 
in  his  place,  I  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  honeft  men  to  fhew  me  my  true  in- 
tereft.  No  man  fpoke  freely  in  my 
council :  Truth  withdrew  far  from 
me;  and  Error,  the  harbinger  of  the 
fall  of  kings,  perpetually  punifhed 
me  for  having  facrinced  Philocles  to 
the  cruel  ambition  of  Protefilaus. 
Even  thofe  who  were  beft  affecled  ta 
my  perfon  and  government,  thought 
themselves  not  obliged  to  undeceive 
me,  after  fo  dreadful  an  example  j 
and  I  myfelfj  my  dear  Mentor,  even 
I  myfelf,  was  fecretly  afraid  that  truth 
mould  buril  through  the  cloud  of 
flattery  that  furrounded  me,  and  reach 
me  with  irrefiftible  radiance;  for  I 
fliould  have  been  troubled  at  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  guide  which  I  could  not 
but  approve,  yet  wanted  refolutior* 
to  follow.  I  fhould  have  regretted 
my  vafTalage  without "ftruggling  to  be 
free;  for  my  own  indolence,  and  the 
afcendency  which  Protefilaus  had 
gained  over  me,  concurred  to  chill 
me  with  the  torpor  of  defpair.  I  was 
confcious  to  a  fhameful  fituation, 
which  I  wifhed  alike  to  hide  from 
others  and  myfelf.  You  know,  that 
vain  pride  and  falfe  glory  are  here- 
ditary to  kings,  who  can  never  bear 
to  acknowledge  either  an  error  or  a 
fault  :  to  conceal  one,  they  will  com- 
mit an  hundred;  and,  rather  than 
acknowledge  thty  have  b€£n  once  de- 
ceived, they  will  fuffer  tfcmfelves  to 
v  «  be 
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«  be  deceived  for  ever.      Such  is  the 

*  condition  of  weak  and  indolent  prin- 
c  ces;  and   Inch  was  mine  when  I  fet 

*  out  for  the  fit ge  of  Troy  ! 

'  I  left  the  fole  adminiftration  of  rny 

*  government  to  Protefilaus}    and  he 

*  behaved,   during  niy  abfence,    with 

*  great   haughtinefs   and  inhumanity. 
'  The  whole  kingdom  groaned  under 

*  his  pppreffioo)   but  no  man  dared  to 

*  fend  information  of  it  to  me  :    they 

*  knew  that  I  dreaded  the  fight  of  truth ; 

*  and   that   I   always   gave  up  to   the 
'  cruelty  of  Protefilaus  thofe  that  ven- 

*  tured  to  fpeak  again  ft  him  ;  but  the 
'  mifchicf  increafed   in   proportion   to 
'  the  ftar  that  concealed  it.    He  after- 

*  wards  obliged  rne  to  difmifs  Merion, 
'  who  followed  me  to  the  fiegeof  Troy, 

*  and  acquired  immortal  honour  in  the 
4  expedition  :   he  grew  jealous  of  him 
'  after  my  return,   as  he  did  of  every 

*  man  who  was  diftinguifhed  either  by 
'  my  favourer  his  own  virtue. 

•  This  afcendency  of  Protefilaus,  my 

*  dear  Mentor,   was  the  fource  of  all 
'  my  misfortunes  :    the  revolt  of  the 

*  Cretans  was  not  fo  much  the  effect: 

*  of  the  death   of  my  fon,  as  of  the 
«  vengeance  of  the   gods,   whom    my 
«  follies  had  provoked;  and  the  hatred 
'  of  the  people,  which  Protefilaus  had 
'  drawn  upon  me.     An  oppreflive  and 

*  tyrannical    government    had    totally 

*  exhaufted  the  patience  of  my  fub- 

*  jects,   when  I  embrued  my  hands  in 

*  the  blood  of  my  for.;  and  the  horror 

*  of  that  action  only  threw  off  the  veil 

*  from  what  had  long  lain  concealed  in 
«  their  hearts. 

'  Timocrates  went  with  me  to  the 
•'  fiegeof  Troy;   and  gave  private  in- 

*  telligence  to  Protefilaus,  by  letter,  of 

*  all  that  he  could  difcover.     I  was 
'  confcious   that  I  was  in   captivity  ; 
'  but,  inltead  of  making  an  effort  to 
'  be  free,  I  difmiffed  the  fubject  from 
«  my  thoughts  in  defpair.     When  the 

*  Cretans  revolted  at  my  return,  Pro- 
'  tefilaus  and  Timocrates  were  the  firft 
«  that  fled  ;  and  would  certainly  have 
'  abandoned  me,   if  I   had  not  been 
'  obliged   to   fly   almoft  at   the    fame 

*  time.     Be  afl'ured,  my  dear  Mentor, 
«  that  thofe  who  are  infolent  in  pro- 
'  fperity  are  paflive  and  timid  in   dil- 
'  trefs  :  the  moment  they  nre  difpof- 

*  ft  fled  of  their  authority,  all  is  con- 

*  fternation  and  defpair;  in  proportion 
«  as  they  have  been  haughty,  they  be- 


«  come  abject  ;  and  they  pafs  in  a 
1  moment  fa»m  oiic  extreme  to  flic 
'  other/ 

'  ]>ut  how  comes  it,'  faid  Mentor, 

*  that,  notwithftamling  you  perfectly 
1   knen"  tiie  wickednefs  of  thcfe  men,  I 

*  ftill  fee  tliem  about  you  ?    I  can  ac- 
'  coxint  for  their  following  you  hither, 

*  bt-caiife    they    had    no    profpect    of 
«  greater  advantage;   and  I  can  eafily 

*  conceive,  that  you  might  afford  them 

*  an   afylum  in  this  rifing  city  from  ;t 
c  principle    of  generofity:    but    from 
«  what   motive    can    you    ftill   deliver 

*  yourfelf  up  to  their  management,  af- 
'  ter  fuch  dreadful   experience  of  the 
'  mifchiefs  it  muft  produce?' 

*  You  are  not  aware,'  faid  Idome- 
neiis,  *  how  little  experience  itfelf  can 
«  avail  to  the  indolent,  who  are  equally 
'  averfe  to  bufmefs  and  reflection:  they 
'  are,  indeed,  dilfatisfied  with  every 
'  thing;  but,  fur  want  of  refolution, 
«  they  reform  nothing.  An  habitual 

*  connection   with  thefe  men,    which 
'  many  years  had  confirmed,  at  length 

*  bound  me  to  them  by  fhackles  that  I 

*  could  not  break.     As  foon  as  I  came 

*  hither,  they  precipitated  me  into  that 

'  cxcefllve  expence  of  which  you  have    • 
'  been  witnefs;    they    have  exhaufted 

*  the  ftrength  of  this  rifing  ftate;  they 
'  involved  me  in  the  war  which,  with- 

*  out  your  afliftance,   muft  have  de-     ' 
'  ftroyed  me;  and  I  mould  foon  have 

*  experienced,  at  Salentum,  the  fame 

*  misfortunes  which  banifhed  me  from 

*  Crete:  but  you  have  at  once  opened 

*  my  eyes,  and  infpired  me  with  refo- 

*  lution.     In  your  prefence  I  am  con- 
'  fcious  to  an  influence  for  which  Ican- 

*  not  account;    my   weakneflcs   drop 
'  from  me,  like  mortality  from  the  foul 

*  when  flie  is  difmifled  to  the  flciesj 
'  and  I  feel  myfelf  a  new  being,  in  a 
'  more  exalted  ftate/ 

Mentor  then  afked  Idomeneus  hovr 
Protefilaus    had    behaved    during  the 
change  of  meafures  which  had  lately 
taken  place.     '  He  has  behaved,'  re- 
plied Idomeneus,  *  with  the  moft  re- 
fined fubtlety.     When  you  firft  ar- 
rived, he  laboured  to  alarm  my  fufpi- 
cions   by  indirect  infmuations  :    he 
alledged  nothing  againft  you  him- 
felf;  but  now  one,  and  then  another, 
were  perpetually  coming  to  tell  me    j 
that  the  two  ftrangers  were  much  to     , 
be   feared.     '«  One  of  them,"    faid    j 
they,  ««  is  the  fon  of  the  crafty  and 
"  defining    ' 
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«  defigning  UlyfTeS;  the  other  feems 
*'  to  have  deep  ddigns,  and  to  be  of  a 
"  dark  and  involved  fpiiit.  They 
"  hive  been  accuftomed  to  wander 
"  from  one  kingdom  to  another;  and 
'<  who  knows  but  they  may  have  form- 
•'  ed  Tome  defign  againft  this?  It  ap- 
••  s,  even  by  their  own  account, 
"  that  they  have  been  the  c'anfe  of 
"  great  troubles  in  the  countries 
"  through  which  they  have  palf-d ; 
"  and  we  fhoiild  remember,  that  this 
"  ftate  is  ftill  in  it's  infancy}  that  it  is 
«c  not  firmly  eihbliihrd  ;  and  that  a 
"  flight  commotion  will  overturn  it."' 

'  Upon  this  fubjeft  Protefilaus  was 
«  filent;  but  he  took  great  pains  to 
«  convince  me  that  the  reformation 
«  which,  by  your  advice,  I  had  be- 
'  gun,  was  dangerous  and  extravagant. 
«  He  urged  me,  by  arguments  'drawn 
'  from  my  particular  intereft.  "  If 
"  you  place  your  people,"  faid  he,  "i'n 
"  a  ftate  of  inch  eaf^  and  plenty,  they 
"  will  labour  no  more;  they  will  be- 
fl  come  infolent,  unfractable,  and  fac- 
"  tious;  weaknefs  and  dittrefs  only 
"  can  render  them  fupplt  nvd  obedi- 
"  ent."  He  frequently  endeavoured 
'  to  gain  his  point,  by  afluming  his 
'  former  afcendency  ever  me:  but  ne 
f  concealed  i?  under  an  appearance  of 

*  zeal   for    my  fervice.     "  By  eafing 
'*  your  people,"  faid   he,    "  you  will 
"  degrade  'the    regal    authority;    arid 
ft  this  will   be   an  irreparable  injury, 
"  even   to  the  people  themfelves :  no- 
<f  thing  but  keeping  them  in  the  loweft 
"  fuhjcclion   can   preferve  them  from 
"  the  rcitlelsnefs  of  dilcontent  and  the 
"  turbulence    of    faction."       To    all 
'  this  I  replied,  that  I  could  eafily  keep 

*  the  people  to  their  duty,  by  making 

*  them   love   me;  by  exerting  all  my 

*  authority  without abufing  it;  hyftea- 
(  dily  punifhing  all  offenders;  by  tak- 
-*  ing  care  that  children  ihould  be  pro- 

*  periy  educated;  and    by  maintaining 
'  fuch  difcipline  among   the  people  as 
'  fliould  render  life  iimple,  fober,  and 
«  laborious.     «'  What!"  faid  I,  "  can 
<f   no  people  be  kept  in  fubjeclion  but 
*'  thole  that  are  perilling  with  hun- 
"  ger?  Does  the  art   of  government 
"  exclude  kindnefsj  and  muft  the  po- 
*'  litician  be  neceflarily  diveftcd  of  hu- 
*'  manity?  How  many  nations  do  we 
"  lee  governed  with  a  gentle  hand,  yet 
"  inflexibly  loyal  to  their  prince!  Fac- 
*'  tion  and  revolt  are   the  eflfc&s  of 


<{  reftlcfsnefs  and  ambition  in  the 
««  great,  whofe  palTions  have  been  ih- 
"  dulged  to  excefs,  and  who  havfebeen 
*'  fuffered  to  abule  freedom  into  licen- 
"  tioufnefs;  of  the  effeminacy,  luxury, 
"  and  idlenefs,  of  great  numbers  of 
'*  all  ranks;  of  too  large  a  military 
*'  eftablilhinent,  which  muft  confift  of 
(<  perforis  wholly  unacquriinted  with 
«(  every  occupation  tliat  can  be  ufeful 
ft  in  a  time  of  peace  ;  and  chiefly  of 
"  the  <vrongs  of  an  injured  people, 
t(  whom  intolerable  OppTtffion  has  at 
"  laft  made  dtfperate.  The  fe verity, 
"  the  pride,  and  the  indolence,  6f 
«*  princes,  which  render  th^m  incapa- 
"  b!e  of  that  comprenenfive  vigilance 
"  which  alone  can  prevent  diforder  ia 
"  the  ftate,  are  the  fir  ft  caufes  of  tu- 
"  mult  and  infurreclion  ;  and  not  the 
*'  fee u re  and  peaceful  repaft  of  the 
*'  hufo  indman,  upon  that  bread  wf-.ich 
"  he  has  obtained  by  the  fweat  of  his 
"  brow." 

*  When  Protefilans  perceived  that, 
'  in  thele  principies,  I  was  inflexible, 

*  he  totally  chang  d  his  method  of  at- 
c  tack :    he  began   to   .ift  upon  thofe 
'  very  maxims  which  he  had  laboured 

*  in  vain  to  iubve-t;    he  pretended  to 
'  adopt   them    from    conviction,    and 

*  with  a  relim;  and  exprefled  great  ob- 
'  legations  to  me  for  removing  his  pre- 
e  judices,  a'nd  throwing  new  light  up- 
«  on    his    mind.     He   anticipates    n»y 
«  very  wiiLes:  and,  in  order  to  relieve 
«  the  poor,   he  is  the  firtl  to  reprefent 

*  their  necefiities,   and  to  exclaim  a- 

*  gainft  unneccffary  expence.     He  is  . 
'  even,  as  you  know,  become  eloquent 

'  in  your  praile;  he  exprtfTs  thegreat- 
'  eft  confidence  in  your  wifdom  and 
1  integrity;  and  neglecls  nothing  that 

*  he   thinks  will    give    you    pleafure. 
<  His  friendship  with  Timocrates  ieems 

*  to  decline:  Timocrates  is  endeavour- 
'  ing   to   throw    off  his   dependence  j 
'  Protefiiaus  is  become  jealous  of  him; 
'   and  it  is  partly  by  their  difagreement 
'  that    I    have    difcovered   their  trea- 
'  chery.' 

'  You  have  then, 'faid  Mentor,  with 
a  fmile,  «  been  weak  enough  to  fufFer 
'  even  by  detected  villainy;  and  to 
'  continue  fubfervient  to  traitors  after 
'  you  knew  their  treafon.' — '  Alas!* 
faid  Idoiv.eneus,  *  you  do  not  know 

*  the  power  of  artful  men  over  a  weak 
'   and    indolent  prince,    who  has   put 
1  the  whole  management  of  his  affairs 
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c  into   their  hands:    befides,  Protefi- 

*  Imis,  as  I  have  juft  told  you,  now 
'  enters,  with  great  zeal,  into  all  your 

*  projects  for   the  general   advantage 
«  of  the  ftate.* 

*  J  know  but  too  well,'  faid  Men- 
tor,  with   a    look    of    fome   feverity, 

*  that,  of  thofe  that  fui  round  a  prince, 

*  the  wicked   prevail  over  the   good. 

*  Of  this    truth    you   are   yourfelf  a 

*  dreadful  example:  you  fay,   that  I 

*  have  opened  your  eyes  to  your  true 

*  intereft;  yet  you  are  ftill  fo  blind  as 
'  to  truft  the  adminiftration  of  your 
«  government  to  a  wretch  that  is  not 
'  fit  to  live.     It  is  time  you  mould 
'  learn  that  a  man  may  perform  good 

<  actions,    and    be  ftill    wicked ;    that 
'  men  of  the'worft  principles  and  dif- 

<  poiitions  do  good,  when  it  ferves  their 

*  pnrpofe,    with  the   fame   facility  as 

*  evil.     It  is  true  that   they  do  evil 

*  without  reluctance,  becaufe  they  are 
s  witheld    neither    by   fentiment    nor 
«  principle;  but  it  is  alfo  true  that  they 
'  do  good  without  violence  to  them- 
'  felves,   becaufe  the   fuccefs  even    of 

*  their  vices  depends  upon  appearances 
«  of  virtue,  which  they  do  not  pcflefsj 
«  and  becaufe  they  gratify   their  own 
'  depravity,  while   they  are  deceiving 

*  mankind.     They  are,  however,  in- 
«  capable  of  virtue,   though  they  ap- 
«  pear  to  praclife  it;  they  can  only  add 
«  to  every  other  vice,  that  which   is 
«  more    odious    than    all,   hypocrily. 
<  While  you  continue  refoluteand  pe- 


«  remptory  that   good  fliall  be  done, 

*  Proteiilaus  will  do  good  to  preferve 

*  his  authority;  but  if  he  perceives  the 

*  leaft  tendency  to  rcl.ixaiion,   he  will 
'  feize,  and  with   all   his  powers  im- 

*  prove,  the  opportunity  to  bewilder 
'  you   again   in  perplexity  and   • 

'  and  refume  his  natural  diffimulation 

*  and  ferocity.     Is  it  poflible  that  you 

*  mould  live  with  honour,  or  in  peace, 
'  while  you  fee  fuch  a  wretch  as  Pro- 

*  tefilaus  for  ever  at  your  fide;  and  re- 

*  member  that  Philocles,  the  faithful 
'  and  the  wife,  ftill  lives  in  poverty  and 
'  difgrace  at  Sanv  s  ? 

'  You  acknowledge,  O  Idomeneus! 
'  that  princes  are  overborne  and  mif- 
'  led  by  bold  and  defigning  men  that 
4  are  about  them;  but  you  mould  not 
'  forget  that  princes  are  liable  to  ano- 

*  ther  misfortune  by  no  means  inferior, 

*  a  propcnlity  to  forget  the  virtues  and 

*  the  fervices  of  thofe  that  are  ahfent. 

*  Princes,  beingcontinually  furround- 
'  ed  by  a  multitude,  are  not  forcibly 

*  impreflcd    by  ary    individual;    they 
'  are  ftruck  only  with  what  is  prefent 

*  and   pleafing:    the  remembrance  of 

*  everything  elfe  is  foon  obliterated} 
'  virtue   afFtfts   them    lefs    than    any 

*  other  object,  for  virtue  can  feldom 
'  pleafe,  as  it  oppofes  and  condemns 
'  their  follies.-    Princes  love  nothing 
'  but  pomp  and  pleafure;  aid  who, 

*  therefore,  can  wonder  that  prince* 
'  are  not  beloved?' 
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this  con verfation, 
Mentor  perfuaded  Ido- 
meneus  immediately  to 
"k  difmifs  Protefilaus  and 
'Sa-'  Timocrates,  and  recal 
Phrtocles.  The  king 
would  immediately  have  complied,  if 
there  had  not  been  a  feverity  of  virtue 
in  Philocles,  of  which  he  feared  the 
effeas.  '  I  confefs,'  faid  he,  <  that, 
'  though  I  love  and  efteem  him,  I  can- 

*  not  perfectly  reconcile  myfelf  to  his 
'  return.     I  have,   even  from  my  in- 
'  fancy,    been    accuftomed    to  praife, 
'  affiduity,  and   compliances;  which, 
«  in  Philocles,  I  (hall  not  find.  When- 
'  ever  I  took  any  meafure  that  he  dif- 
'  approved,  the  dejection  of  his  coun- 

*  tenance  was  lufficient  to  condemn  me; 
'  and  when  we  were  together  in  pri- 
'  vate,  his  behaviour  was  refpectful  and 
'  decent  indeed,    but  it  was  ungra- 
'  ciows  and  auftere.' 

*  Do  you  not  lee,'  replied  Mentor, 
'  that  to  princes  who  have  been  fpoiled 
'  by  flattery,  every  thing  that  is  fincere 
'  and  honeft  appears  to  be  ungracious 
'  and  auftere  ?  Such  princes  are  even 
'  weak  enough  to  fufpect  a  want  of 
'  zeal  for  their  fervice,  and  refpect  for 
'  their  authority,  where  they  do  not 

find  a  fervility  that  is  ready  to  flatter 
'  them  in  the  abufe  of  their  power : 

they  are  offended  at  all  freedom  of 
1  fpeech,  all  generofity  of  fentiment, 


as  pride,  cenforioufnefs,  and  fedition; 
and  contract  a  falfe  delicacy,  which 
every  thing  (hort  of  flattery  difap- 
points  and  difgufts.  But  let  us  fup- 
pofe  that  Philocles  is  really  ungra« 
cious  and  auftere;  will  not  his  aufte- 
rity  be  preferable  to  the  pernicious 
flattery  of  thofe  that  are  now  about 
you  ?  Where  will  you  find  a  man 
without  fault?  And  is  not  that  of 
fpeaking truth,  in  amannerfomething 
too  rough  and  free,  a  fault  from  which, 
you  have  lefs  to  fear  than  any  other  ? 
Is  it  not,  indeed,  a  fault  which  your 
own  indifcretion  has  made  neceflary 
to  your  intereft,  as  that  only  which 
can  furmount  the  avernon  to  truth 
that  flattery  has  given  you  ?  You 
ftand  in  need  of  a  man  who  loves  only 
truth  and  you  ;  who  loves  you  better 
than  you  know  how  to  love  yourfelf; 
who  will  fpeak  truth  notwithstanding 
youroppofition,  and  force  a  way  for 
it  through  all  your  entrenchments. 
Such  a  man,  and  fo  neceffary,  is  Phi- 
locles. Remember,  that  the  greateft 
good  fortune  a  prince  can  hope  is, 
that  one  man  of  fuch  magnanimous 
generofity  Ihould  be  born  in  his  reign : 
in  comparifon  of  fuch  a  man,  all  the 
treafures  of  the  ftate  are  of  no  value; 
and  a  prince  can  fuffer  no  punifhtnent 
fo  dreadful  as  that  of  lofing  him  ify 
becoming  unworthy  of  his  virtue,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  profit  by  his 
S  *  '  fer vices. 
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fervices.  You  ought  certainly  to 
;;v;>.il  yourfelf  of  worthy  men,  though 
it  is  not  necelTin  v  th.U  you  ihould  be 
blind  to  th'  i  t .  Vrs;  in  thefe  never 
imv'liririy  acqu.  tadeivo.ir 

to  correct  them.     Give  merit,  how- 
ever,   always  a  favourable  hearing; 
and   let  the  publick  fee  that  you  at 
once  diftinguilh  and  honour  it:   but, 
above  all  things,  ftrive  to  be  no  longer 
what  you  have  been.     Princes,  whole 
virtues,  like  yov,r«,  have  fuffered  by 
the  vices  of  others,  generally  content 
themfelves  with  a  Ipeculative  difap- 
probation    of  corrupt   men;    and   at 
the  fame  time  employ  them  with  the 
utmoft    confidence,    and    load   them 
with  riches  and  honour:   on  the  other 
hand,   they   value    themfelves    upon 
difcerning   and    approving   men    of 
virtue,  but  they   reward  them  only 
with  empty  praife,  and  want  mag- 
nanimity to  aflign  them  employments, 
to  admit  them  to  their  friendftiip,  or 
dillinguifii  them  by  their  favour.' 
Idomeneus  then  confefied  that  he  was 
Shamed  of  having  fo  long  delayed  to 
deliver  innocence  from  oppreflion,  and 
to   punifli  thole  that   had    abufed    his 
confidence;  and  all  fcruples  about  re- 
calling Philoclcs  being  removed,  Men- 
tor had  no  difficulty  in  perfuading  the 
.king  to  difmifs  his  favourite;  for  when 
once  an  oppofjtion  to  a  favourite  has  fo 
far  fucceeded,  that  he  is  fufpected  and 
becomes  trcmblefome,  the  prince,  feel- 
ing   him  (elf    perplexed    and    uneafy, 
thinks  only  how  to  get  rid  of  him  :    all 
friendship  vanifijes,  and  all  lervices  are 
forgotten.     The  fall    of    a   favourite 
gives  no  pain  to  his  matter,  if,  as  foon 
a$  he  is  undpne,  he  is  removed  out  of 
fight. 

Jdomeneua  immsdiately  gave  private 
orders  to  Hegefippus,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  his  houihpld,  to  feize 
Protefiiaus  and  Timocrates,  and  con- 
duel  them  in  lafity  to  the  iflj  of  >Vunos; 
to  leave  them  there;  and  to  bring  Phi- 
Ioc!e3  back  to  -S.ti:  nuim.  ilcgelippus, 
at  the  iTcerpt  of  this  order,  built  into 
,'ears  of  l\:r;  y.  *  You  will 

now,'  Ami   hv:  to  the  king,  '  make 
every  hear-t  in  yciir  domin. 
for  thefe  me;i  i    all 

the  misfortune*  th.it  I...VL-  1.  fallen 
you  and  your  people.  Good  men 
have  now  cnly  yt.'.rs  un- 

,  f.>  fevci c,  thai  they 
.'.  i-yfti  iy  ^ivuu  •.    t'j 
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*  plain  was  impbflible;  for  thofe  who 
'  attempted  to  approach  you,  otherwife 
(    than  hy  the  favourites,  were  fure  to 

*  be    immediately    crufhed    by    their 
'  power.' 

Hegefippus  then  acquainted  the  king 
with  innumerable  instances  of  their 
treachery  and  inhumanity,  of  which  he 
had  never  heard,  becaufe  nobody  dared 
toaccufe  them;  ami  told  him  alfo,  that 
he  had  difcovered  a  confpiracy  againft 
th?  life  of  Mentor.  The  king  wag 
ftruck  with  horror  at  the  relation. 

Hegefippus,  that  he  might  feize  Pro- 
tefilaus  without  delay,  went  immedi- 
ately to  his  houfe.     It  was  not  fo  large 
as  the  palace;  but  it  was  better  defign- 
ed,  both  for  convenience  and  pleafure: 
the  architecture  was  in   a  better 
and  it  was  decorated  with  a  profufion 
of  expence,  which  the  moft  cruel  op- 
preflion had  fupplied.     He  was  then  in 
a   marble   faloon  that   opened   to    his 
baths,    reclining   negligently   upon    a 
couch   that  was  covered  with    purple 
enibroidered  with  gold:   he  appeared  to 
be  weary,  and  even  exhaufted  with  his 
labours;  there  was  a  gloom  of  uilcon- 
tent  upon  his  brow,  and   his  eye  tx- 
prefled  a  kind  of  agitation  and   fero- 
city not  to  be  defcribed.     The  princi- 
pal perfons  of  the  kingdom  fat  round 
him  upon  carpets,   watching  his  looks 
even  to  the  flighted  glance  of  hi 
and  reflecting  every  expn  flion   of  his 
countenance  from    their   own :    if   he 
opened  his  mouth,  all  was  extafy  and 
admiration;  and,  before  he  had  uttered 
a   word,    they   vied    with    each   other 
which  Ihould  bclcuulelt  in  the  praife  of. 
what  he  had  to  fay.      Or.e  of  them  re- 
galed him  with  an  account  of  tl, 
vices    he    had    r<".u!errd    to    the    king, 
heightened  with  the  molt  ridicule  ; 
aggeiation;   another   d<  elaic.l   tl   , 
rfioiher  had  conceived  him   by  J 
in  the  likenels  of  her  hulband,  and  that 
he  was   Ion  to   thr-  fatiu-r  ot  the  gods. 
In  fffne  veil-.-s  tint    yvere   ' 
poet,  he  was  f  .KJ,  to  h.ive.  been  iv." 
ed  by  the  JVhifcs,  and  to  have  rr. 
Aj-ollo  in  all  the  works  <>f  nn  Agination 
:n.d  \vit;   and.  another  p-'M't,    lliii  inoc^-    I 
fei  vile  and  (h  -uiclels,  celchialed  him  a* 
thc  inventor  of  ihe  polite  arts,  and  the 
father  of  a  people 

d  plenty  and  happn.tl-,  fioin 
the  horn  of  Amalthea,  with  a  liluiul 
han  i. 

lauj  lieard  all  this  adulation 
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with  a  cold,  negligent,  and  difdainftil 
air,  as  if  he  thought  his  merit  was  with- 
out bounds,  and  that  he  honoured  thofe 
too  much  from  whom  he  condefcended 
to  receive  praife.  Among  other  flat- 
terers, there  was  one  who  took  the  li- 
berty to  whifper  fome  je'ft  upon  the 
new  regulations  that  were  taking  place 
under  the  direction  of  Mentor :  the 
countenance  of  Protefilaus  relaxed  in- 
to a  finite}  and  immoderate  laughter 
immediately  (hook  the  whole  company, 
though  the  greateft  part  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  been  faid.  The  counte- 
nance of  Protefilaus  became  again 
haughty  and  fevere;  and  everyone  im- 
mediately fhrunk  back  into  timidity 
and  filence:  all  watched  for  the  happy 
moment  in  which  he  would  turn  his 
eye  upon  them,  and  permit  them  to 
fpeak;  and  each  having  fome  favour  to 
nik,  difcovered  the  greateft  agitation 
and  perplexity.  Their  fupplicatory 
pofture  fupplied  the  want  of  words  ; 
and  they  feemed  to  be  imprefied  with 
the  fame  humility  and  reverence  as  a 
mother  who  petitions  the  gods,  at  their 
altar,  for  the  life  of  an  only  fon.  Every 
countenance  exprefied  a  tender  compla- 
cency and  admiration;  but  every  heart 
concealed  the  mcft  malignant  envy  and 
implacable  hatied. 

At  this  moment  Hegefippus  entered 
the  faloon;  and,  feizin^  the  fword  of 
Protefilaus,  acquainted  him  that  he  had 
the  king's  orders  to  carry  him  to  Sa- 
mos. Atthefe  dreadful  words,  all  the 
arrogance  of  the  favourite  fell  from 
hun  in  a  moment,  like  the  fragment  of 
a  rock  that  is  broken  from  the  lum- 
mit:  he  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of 
Hegefippus;  he  wept;  hefit^ted  ;  fal- 
tered; trembled  j  and  emnraced  the 
knees  of  a  man  upon  whom,  an. hour 
before,  he  would  have  difdained  to  turn 
his  eye.  At  the  fame  time  his  flatter- 
ers, who  faw  thnt  his  ruin  svas  com- 
pleat and  irreparable,  infulted  him 
with  a  meannefs  and  cruelty  worthy  of 
their  adulation. 

Hegefippus  would  not  allow  him 
time  even  to  take  leave  of  his  family, 
or  fecure  his  private  papers,  which 
were  all  feized  and  put  into  the  king's 
hands.  Timocrates  was  alfo  arrefted 
at  the  fame  time,  to  his  inexpi  edible 
furprize;  for,  being  upon  ill  terms 
with  Protefilaus,  he  had  not  the  leaft 
apprehenfion  of  being  involved  in  his 
c»in }  and  they  were  both  carried  on 
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board  a  vefTel  which  had  bcci  prepared 
to  receive  them. 

They  arrived  in  fafety  at  Samos, 
where  Hegefippus  left  his  prifonersj 
and,  to  compleat  their  misfortune,  he 
left  them  together.  Here,  with  a  ran- 
cour natural  to  their  circumftances 
and  difpofition,  they  reproached  each 
other  with  the  crimes  that  had  brought 
on  their  ruin:  here  they  were  con- 
demned to  live,  without  the  leaft  hope 
of  returning  to  Salentum,  at  a  diftanee 
from  their  wives  and  children,  not  to 
mention  friends,  for  a  friend  they  never 
had.  With  the  country  they  wertt 
wholly  unacquainted,  and  had  no 
means  of  fubfiftence,  but  by  their  la- 
bour; a  fituation,  of  which  the  difad- 
vantages  were  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  luxury  and  fplendor  which  long  ha- 
bit had  made  almoft  as  neceflary  to 
them  as  food  and  reft.  In  this  condi- 
tion, like  two  wild  beafts  of  the  foreft, 
they  were  always  ready  to  tear  each 
other  to  pieces. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hegefippus  en- 
quired in  what  part  of  the  ifland  Phi- 
locles  was  to  be  found;   and  he  was 
told  that  he  lived  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tanee from  the  city,  upon  a  mountain, 
in  which  there  was  a  cave  that  ferved 
him    for    a    habitation.      Every    one 
fpoke  of  him  with  the  utmoft  admira- 
tion and  efteem.     '  He  has  never  given 
offence,'   faid  they,  *  in  a  fingle  in- 
ftance,  fince  he  has  been  in  the  ifland 5 
every  heart  is  touched  at  the  patience 
of  his  labour,  and  the  chearfulnef* 
of  his   indigence;    he   poflefTes   no- 
thing, yet  is  always  content.  Though 
he  is  remote  both  from  the  bufinefs 
and  the  pleafures  of  the  world,  with- 
out property,  and  without  affluence, 
yet  he  can  itill  find  means  to  oblige, 
merit,  and  has  a  thoufand  contriv- 
ances to  gratify  his  neighbours/ 
Hegefippus  immediately  repaired  to 
the  cave,  which  he  found  empty  and 
open;    for  the  poverty   of  Philocles, 
and    the   fimplicity   of    his   manners, 
made  it  unneceflary  for  him  to  fhut  his 
door  when   he  went  out.     A  mat  of 
coarfe  ruihes  ferved  him  for  a  bed;  he 
rarely  kindled  a  fire,  becaufe  his  food 
was  generally  fuch  as  needed  no  dref- 
fing;  in  fummer  he  lived  upon  fruits 
frefh    gathered,    and    upon  dates  and 
dried    figs  in   winter,   quenching  his 
thirft  at  a  clear  fpring  that  fell  in  a  na- 
tural cafcade  from  the  rock.     His  cave 
contained 
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contained  nothing  but  his  tools,  and 
fonie  books  that  he  read  at  certain 
hours,  which  he  appropriated  to  that 
purpofe;  not  to  decorate  his  mird,  or 
gratify  his  curiofity,  buf  that,  while  he 
retted  from  his  labour,  he  mi^ht  gain 
in(rru£*ion,  and  avoid  being  idle  by 
learning  to  be  pood:  and  he  employed 
hirnf;:if  in  {culture,  not  to  procure  re- 
putntion  or  wealth,  but  merely  to  keep 
bis  body  in  exercile,  and  procure  the 
nccefld'-ies  of  life  without  contiac~ling 
obligations. 

When  Hegefippus  entered  the  cave, 
he  admired  the  pieces  of  art  that  were 
begun.     He   obicrved    a    Jqpiter,    in 
whofe  countenance-  there  was  a  ferene 
mnjdty,  by  which  he  was  immediately 
known  to  be  the  father  of  gods  and 
men;  he  perceived   al{b  a  Mars,  well 
(Jiftinguifhed  by  a  proud  and  menacing 
ferocity;  but  he  was  moft  ftruclc  with 
a  Minerva,  that  was  reprefented  as  en- 
couraging the   arts;  the  expreflion  of 
her  comrenance  was  at  once  noble  and 
gracious;    her    Mature   was   tall,    her 
fhapeeafy,  and  her  attitude  fo  natural, 
that  the  fpeftator  was  almoft  perfuaded 
Hie    would  move.      Hegefippus,    hav- 
ing-  viewed    thefe    ftatues   with    great 
plcafure,  retired  ;  and,  as  he  was  com- 
ing out  of  the  cave,  faw  Philocles  at  a 
iliilance,  fitting  upon  the  grafs  under 
the  (hade  of  a  large  tree,  and  reading, 
lie  immediately  advanced  towards  him; 
ur.d    Philocles,    who    perceived    him, 
icarce  knew  what  to  think.     '  Is  not 
that  Hegefippus,'  fnid  he  to  himielf, 
with  whom  I  was  fo  long  familiar  at 
Crete?  But  what  can  have  brought 
him  to  an  iiland  fo  remote  as  Sarnos? 
Is   he  not  dead,  and  is  not  this  his 
fbade,  which  iias  returned  from  the 
banks   of    the    Styx    to    revifit    the 
earth?' 

"While  he  was  thus  doubting  of  what 
he  faw,  Hegefippus  came  fo  near,  that 
his  doubts  •-•  .:  -nd.  'Is  it  you, 

then,'  faid  he,  embiacing  him,  '  my 
dear,  my  early  fiknd?   What  acci- 
dent, or  what  u  mpeft,  has  thrown  you 
upon  this  coaft?  Have   you  volunta- 
rily deferred   the  iiland  of  Crete?  or 
have  you  been  driven  from  your  coun- 
try by  a  misfortune  like  mint-?' 
'  It  is  not  misfortune,' faid  Hegefip- 
pus, '  but  the  i '.TV our  of  the  gods,  that 
'  has  brought  me.  hither. '   Hetlu; 
his  fiiend  a  particular  account  of  the 
long  tyravi  ;•  <.  f  Frotcfilaus,  of  his  in- 


trigues with  Timocrntes,  of  the  cala- 
mities which  they  had  brought  upon 
Idomeneus;  of  his  expuili>  n  tiom  the 
throne,  hisfligl't  toHefji'-m,  tlx- 1 
irrgof  Salentttrh,  tlie  anival  of  Mentor 
and  Tciemachus,  the  wiidom  which 
Mentor  had  diflfufed  into  the  mind  of 
the  king,  and  the  difgrnce  of  the  trai- 
tors  by  who-n  he  had^been  abufed.  He 
added,  that  he  had  brought  them  in 
exile  Jo  cr  they  had  ba- 

nifhed  Philocles;  and  concluded,  that 
he  had  orders  u>  bring  him  back  to  Sa- 
lentum,  where  the  king,  who  was  con- 
vinced of  his  integrity,  intended  to  en- 
truft  him  with  the  idmimftration  of  his 
government,  and  diftinguilh  him  byre- 
wards  adequate  to  his  merit. 

«  You  fee  that  cave,'  faid  Philocles, 
which  is  mare  fit  for  the  haunt  of  wild 
bealts  than  the  habitation  of  a  man; 
and  yet,  in  that  cave  I  have  enjoyed 
more  tranquillity  and  repofe  than  in 
the  gorgeous  palaces  of  Crete.  I  am 
no  more  deceived  by  man;  for  with 
man  I  have  no  more  conrexion:  I 
neither  fee,  nor  hear,  nor  need  him; 
my  own  hard  hands,  which  are  now 
inured  to  labour,  fupply  me  with  fuch 
fimple  food  as  Nature  has  made  ne- 
ceflary;  and  this  flight  ftuffthat  you 
fee,  fufficing  to  cover  me,  I  am  with- 
out wants;  and  I  enjoy  a  ferene,  per- 
fect, and  delightful  freedom, of  which 
the  wifdom  that  is  contained  in  my 
books  teaches  me  the  proper  ufe. 
Why,  then,  fliould  I  again  mix  with 
mankind,  and  again  fuffer  by  their 
jealoufy,  fraud,  and  caprice  ?  Envy 
not,  my  dear  Hegefippus,  the  good 
fortune  I  poflefs.  Protefilaus  has 
betrayed  the  king,  and  would  have 
murdered  me:  he  is  fallen  into  his 
own  fnare,  but  he  has  done  me  no 
hurt.  He  has  eventually  done  me 
good  in  the  highett  degree;  he  has  de- 
livered me  from  the  tumult  and  fla>- 
veiy  of  publick  bufinefs;  and  to  him 
I  am  indebted  for  this  fweet  foiitudt, 
and  th^  pleafures  I  enjoy. — Return, 
then,  my  friend,  to  your  prince;  a  Hi  ft 
him  under  the  neceflary  intYlicitics 
:>deur,  and  do  for  him  whatever 
you  wifh  fhould  be  done  by  me:  and 
fince  his  eyes,  which  wore  fo  long 
fluit  ngaintt  truth,  have  ln.en  it 
opened  by  the  wifdom  of  a  j> 
whom  you  call  Mentor,  let  him  alfo 
keep  that  perfon  about  him.  As  for 
n..',  luvir.g  once  iuficicJ  (hipwieck, 
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It  is  by  no  means  fit  that  I  (hould 
forfake  the  port  in  which  the  tempeft 
has  fy  fortunately  thrown  me,  and 
tempt  again  the  caprice  of  the  winds. 
Alas!  how  much  are  kings  to  be  pi- 
tied! How  worthy  of  companion  are 
thofe  that  ferve  him!  If  they  are 
wicked,  what  mifery  do  they  diffufe 
among  others,  what  punifhment  do 
they  treafure  up  for  themfclves!  If 
they  are  good,  what  difficulties  have 
they  to  funnount,  what  fnares  to 
avoid,  what  evils  to  fuffer!  Once 
'  more,  my  dear  Heiiefippus,  leave  me 
*  poor,  that  T  may  be  happy.' 

Philocles  exprefled  thele  fentiments 
•with  great  vehemence;  and  Hegefippus 
looked    upon   him    with  aftonifhmeat. 
He  had  known  him  in  Crete,  when  he 
conducted  the  bufmefs  of  the  ftate;  and 
he  was  then  pale,  languilhing,  and  ema- 
ciated :  the  natural  ardour  of  his  tem- 
per, and  his  icrupulous  regard  to  rec- 
titude, made  a  publick  ftation  fatal  to 
his  health.     He  could  not  fee  vice  go 
unpunifhed    without   indignation,   nor 
fuffer   even    unavoidable   irregularities 
without  regret.  At  Crete,  therefore,  he 
fuffered  a  perpetual  decay;  but  at  Sa- 
mos  he  was  vigorous  and  lufty;  and  a 
new    youth,    in    fpite   even    of   years, 
bloomed  upon  his  countenance.   A  life 
of  temperance,  tranquillity,  and  exer- 
cife,  Itemed  to  have  reftored  the  confti- 
tution  which   Nature  had   given   him. 
You  are  furprized  to  fee  me  fo  alter- 
ed,' faid  Philocles  with  a  fmile ;  *  but 
I  owe  this  frefhnefs,  this  perfection 
of  health,  to  my  retirement:  my  ene- 
mies, therefore,  have  given  me  more 
than  Fortune  could  beftow.  Can  you 
wifh  me  to  forfake  fubftantial  for  ima- 
ginary  good,    and    incur   again    the 
misfortunes  from  which  it  is  now  my 
happinefs  to  be  free?  You  would  not, 
furely,  be  more  cruel  than  Protefi- 
laus;  you  cannot  envy  me  the  good 
fortune  that  he  has  beftowed.' 
Hegefippus  then    urged   him,  from 
every  motive  that  he  thought  likely  to 
touch  his  fenfibility,  but  without  ef- 
fect: *  Would  the  fight  of  your  family 
and  friends,  then, 'faid  he,  'give you 
no  pleafure;  of  thofe  who  languid! 
for  your  return,  and  live  but  in  the 
hope  of  once  more  prefling  you   to 
their  bofoms?  And  is  it  nothing  in 
your  eftimation,  who  fear  the  gods, 
and  make  conicience  of  your  duty, 
to  render  fervice  to  your  prince,  to 


aflift  him  in  the  exercife  of  virtue, 
and  the  diffufion  of  happinefs?  Is  it 
blamelefs  to  indulge  an  uniocial  phi- 
lofophy,  to  prefer  your  own  intereft 
to  that  of  mankind,  and  cliufe  rather 
to  procure  eafe  to  yourfeif  than  to 
give  happinefs  to  the.n?  SefiJes,  if 
you  perfitt  in  your  refoiution  no,t  to 
return,  it  will  be  imputed  to  refent- 
ment  againft  the  king;  and  if  he  in- 
tended evil  agzinft  you,  it  was  only 
becaufe  he  was  a  ftranger  to  your 
merit.  It  was  not  Philocles,  the 
faithful,  the  juft,  the  good,  that  he 
would  have  cut  off,  but  a  man  of 
whom  he  had  conceived  a  very  dif- 
ferent idea.  He  now  knows  you; 
and  it  being  now  impoffiblehe  (hould 
mi  (take  you  for  another,  his  firft 
friend  (hip  will  revive  with  new  force* 
He  expects  you  with  impatience;  his 
arms  are  open  to  receive  you;  he  num- 
bers the  days,  and  even  the  hours,  of 
your  delay.  Can  you,  then,  be  in- 
exorable to  your  king?  Can  your 
heart  refill  the  tender  foiicitucles  of 
friendship  ?' 

Philocles,  whom  the  fir  ft  recollection 
of  Hegefippus  had  melted  into  tender- 
nets,  now  relumed  a  look  of  diftance 
and  feverity:  he  remained  immoveable 
as  a  reck,  againft  which  the  tempeft 
rages  in  vain,  and  the  roaring  furge 
dames  only  to  be  broken;  neither  en- 
treaty nor  argument  found  any  paffage 
to  his  heart.  But  the  piety  of  Philo- 
cles would  not  fuffer  him  to  indulge 
his  inclination,  however  fupported  by 
his  judgment,  without  consulting  the 
gods;  and  he  difcovered,  by  the  flight 
of  birds,  by  the  entrails  of  victims,  and 
by  other  prefages,  that  it  was  their  plea- 
fure he  (hould  go  with  Hegefippus;  he 
therefore  refifted  no  more,  but  complied 
with  the  requeft  of  Hegefippus,  and 
prepared  for  his  deparrure.  He  did 
not,  however,  quit  the  folitude  in 
which  he  had  lived  fo.many  years, 
without  regret.  *  Muft  I  then,'  laid 
he,  *  forfake  this  pleafant  cell,  where 
peaceful  and  obedient  flumbers  came 
every  night  to  refrefli  me  after  the 
labours  of  the  day!  where  my  eafy 
life' was  a  filken  thread,  which  the 
Sifters,  notwithftanding  my  poverty, 
entwined  with  gold!'  The  tears  thea 
ftarted  to  his  eye;  and,  prottrating  him- 
felf  on  the  earth,  he  adored  the  Naiad 
of  the  trar.flucent  fpring,  that  had 
quenched  his  thirft,  and  the  nymphs  of 
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the  mountain  that  furrounded  his  re- 
treat. Echo  heard  his  exprefiions  of 
tendernefs  and  regret;  and,  with  a  gen- 
tle and  plaintive  voice,  repeated  them 
to  all  the  fylvan  deities  of  the  place. 

Philocles  then  accompanied  Hegefip- 
pus  to  the  city,  in  order  to  embark.  Hfc 
thought  that  Protefilaus,  overwhelmed 
with  confufion,.  and  burning  with  re- 
fentment,  would  be  glad  to  avoid  him: 
but  he  wasmiftakenj  men  without  vir- 
tue are  without  ihame,  and  always  ready 
to  ftoop  to  any  meannefs.  Philocles 
modeftly  concealed  bimielf,  for  fear  the 
unhappy  wretch  ihould  fee  him;  for  he 
fuppofed,  that  to  fee  the  profperity  of 
an  enemy,  which  was  founded  on  his 
ruin,  would  aggravate  his  mifery:  but 
Proteiilaus  fought  him  out  with  great 
eagernefs,  and  endeavoured  to  excite 
his  compailion,  and  engage  him  to  fo- 
licit  the  king  for  permifTion  to  return 
to  Salentum.  Philocles,  however,  was 
too  fmcere  to  give  him  the  lea(t  hope 
that  he  would  comply;  and  he  knew, 
better  than  any  other,  the  mifchiefs  that 
his  return  would  produce:  but  he  Tooth- 
ed him  with  exprefiions  of  pity,  offered 
him  fuch  confoiation  as  his  tituation 
would  admit,  and  exhorted  him  to  pro- 
pitiafe  the  gods  by  purity  of  manners, 
and  refignation  to  his  fufferings.  As 
he  had  heard  that  the  king  had  taken 
from  h;m  all  the  wealth  that  he  had  un- 
juftly  acquired,  he  promifed  him  two 
things,  which  he  afterwards  faithfully 
performed  j  to  take  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, who  remained  at  Salentum,  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  miieries  of  poverty,  and 
all  the  dangers  of  popular  refentmtnt, 
vnder  his  protection;  and  to  lend  him 
fome  fupplies  of  money,  to  alleviate 
the  diftrefs  he  muft  fuffer  in  a  ftate  of 
banifliment  fo  remote  from  his  country. 

The  wind  being  fair,  Hegefippus 
haftcned  the  departure  of  his  friend. 
Protefilaus  faw  them  embark:  his  eyes 
vcic  directed  invariably  towards  the 
fra;  and  purfued  the  veflel  as  (he  made 
her  way  through  the  parting  waves; 
and  the  wind  every  moment  incrcaled 
her  diftance.  When  his  eye  could  dii". 
tinguifh  it  no  more,  it's  image  wasnSll 
impreffed  upon  his  mind;  at  laft,  feiz- 
ed  with  thephrenzy  of  defpair,  he  roll- 
ed himfelf  in  the  fands,  tore  his  hair, 
and  reproached  the  gods  for  the  ft-vt- 
rity  of  their  juftice;  he  called  at  latl 
upon  Death,  hut  even  D--ath  rejected 
his  petition  to  die,  and  difdained  to  dc- 
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liver  him  from  the  mifery  from  which 
he  wanted  courage  to  deliver  himfejf. 

In  the  mean  time  the  vtifcl,  favoured 
by  Neptune  nnd  the  winds,  loon  arriv- 
ed at  Salentum.  When  the  king  was 
told  that  it  wns  entering  the  port,  he 
ran  out  with  Mentor  to  meet  Philocles, 
whom  he  tenderly  embraced,  and  ex- 
prefled  the  utmoit  regret  at  having  lb 
injuriously  authorizid  an  attempt  upon 
his  life.  This  acknowledgment  was 
fo  far  from  degrading  him  in  the  opi- 
nion of  his  people,  that  every  one  con. 
fulered  it  as  the  effort  of  an  exalted 
mind,  which,  as  it  were,  triumphed 
over  it's  own  failings,  by  confeffing 
them  with  a  view  to  reparation.  The 
publick  joy,  at  the  return  of  Philocles, 
the  friend  of  man,  and  at  the  wifdom 
and  gooclnefs  expreffed  by  the  king, 
was  fo  great,  that  it  overflowed  in  teats. 
Philocles  received  the  carefles  of  his 
prince  with  the  moft  refpeclful  modefty, 
and  was  impatient  to  efcape  from  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  He  follow- 
ed Idomeneus  to  the  palace;  and, though 
Mentor  and  he  had  never  feen  each 
other  before,  there  was  immediately  the 
fame  confidence  between  them  as  if 
they  had  btti,  familiar  from  their  birth; 
as  if  the  gods,  who  have  v.-itheld 
from  the  wicked  the  power  of  diltin-. 
guifhing  the  good,  ha«i  imparted  to  the 
good  a  faculty  of  dirtinguifhing  each 
other :  thofe  who  have  a  love  for  virtue 
Cannot  be  together  without  being  unit- 
ed by  that  virtue  which  they  love.  Phi- 
]'  cits,  after  a  ftiort  time,  requenVd  the 
king  to  (iifmifs  him  to  fome  retirement 
near  Salentum,  where  he  rr.ight  live  in 
thr  fame  oblcurity  that  he  had  enjoyed 
a;t  Samos.  The  king  granted  his  re- 
qtiell;  but  went  almoll  every  day  with 
P/IeiUorto  vifit  him  in  his  retreat,  where 
they  confnlted  how  the  laws  might  bcft 
be  cftablifhcd,  and  the  government  fix- 
ed upon  a  permanent  foundation  for 
the  advantage  of  the  people. 

The   two  principal  objecls  of  their 

conlklc ration    were    the   education    of 

chiKlri-n,  and  the  manmr  ot   !:fc  to  be 

prefcribcil   dining   peace.     As  to   the 

children,   Mentor  faid,   that   they  he- 

lonrnd  lefs  to  their  parents  than  to  the 

ftute.     «  They  are  the  children  of  the 

community,*  laid  he;  '  and  thev  are 

at  once  it's   hope  and    it's    liu-r.^th. 

It  is  too  late  to  cornel:  them  when 

habits  of  vice   have   been   acq- 

and  it  is  doing  little  toexchuie  them 

•  from 
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'  from  employments  when  they  arebe- 
'  come  unworthy  of  truth  Itisalways 
'  better  to  prevent  evil  than  to  punifh 

*  it.     The  prince  who  is  the  father  of 

*  his  people,  is  more  particularly  the 
«  father  of  the  youth,  who  may  be  con- 
'  fidereci  as  the  flower  of  the  nation; 
'  and  it  is  in  the  flower  that  care  mould 
'  be  taken  of  the  fruit:  a  king,  there-. 
'  fore,  fhould  not  difdain  to  watch  over 
'  the  riling  generation,  nor  to  appoint 
1  others  to  watch  with  him.     Let  him 
'  enforce,   with' inflexible   conftancy, 
'  the  laws  of  Minos,  which  ordain  that 
'  children   (hall  be  fo  educated   as  to 

*  endure  pain  without  impatience,  and 
f  expect  death  without  terror:  that  the 
'  contempt  of  luxury  and  wealth  (hall 
'  be  honour;  and  injustice,  ingratitude, 
'  and    voluptuous    idlenefs,    infamy; 
'  that  children,    from    their   tendered 
'  youth,  (hall  be  taught  to  commemo- 
'  rate  the  achievements  of  heroes,  the 
'  favourites  of  Heaven,  who  have  facri- 
'  ficed  private  intereft  to  their  country, 

*  and  fignalized  their  courage  in  battle  j 

*  by  joining  in  fongs  to  their  honour, 
'  at  once  to  animate  them  by  examples 
'  of  heroick  virtue,  and  harmonize  their 
'  fouls  by  mufick:  that  they  (hould  learn 
'  to  be  tender  to  their  friends,  faithful 
«  to  their  allies,  and  equitable  to  all 
'  men,   their    enemies    not    excepted. 
«  Above  all  things,  that  they  (hould 
«  be  taught  to  dread  the  reproach  of 
'  confciencr,  as  an  evil  much  greater 
«  than    torture    and    death.      If  thefe 
'  maxims  are  imprefled  early  upon  the 
'  heart,  with  all  the  power  ot  eloquence 
'  and  the  charms  of  mufick,  there  will 

*  be  few,    indeed,  in  whom  they  will 
'  not  kindle  the  love  of  virtue  and  of 
«  fame. 

«  It  is,'  added  Mentor,  '  of  the  ut- 
'  moft  importance  to  eftablifh  publick 
'  fchools  for  inuring  youth  to  the  moft 
'  robult  exercifes,  and  preferring  them 
f  from  effeminacy  and  idlenefs,  which 

*  render  the  moft  liberal  endowments 
'  of  Nature  ufelefs.'     He  advifed  the 
inftitution  of  publick  games  and  (hews, 
with  as  much  variety  as  could  be  con- 
trived, to  rouze  the  attention,  and  inte- 
reft the  paffions,  of  the  people;  but, 
above'all,  to  render  the  body  fupple, 
vigorous,  and  active:  and  he  thought  it 
proper  to  excite  emulation,  by  giving 
prizes  to  thofe  that  (hould  excel.     He 
wifhed  alfo,  as  the  moft  powerful  pre- 
fervative  againft  geaeral  depravity  of 


manners,  that  the  people  might  marry 
early;  and  that  parents,  without  any 
views  of  intereft,  would  leave  the  young 
men  to  the  free  choice  of  fuch  wives  as 
their  inclinations  naturally  led  them  to 
prefer. 

But,  while  thefe  meafures  were  con- 
certed, to  preferve  a  blamelefs  fimpli- 
city   among  the   riling   generation,  to 
render  them  laborious   and    tractable, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  give  them  a 
fenfe  of  honour,  Philocles,  whofe  mi- 
litary genius  made  him  fond  of  war, 
obferved  to  Mentor,  that  it  would  fig- 
nify  little  to  inftitute  publick  exercifes, 
if  the  youth  were  fuffered  to  languifti 
in    perpetual  peace,   without  bringing 
their  courage  to  the  teft,  or  acquiring 
experience  in  the  field.    '  The  nation,' 
fays  he,  «  will  be  infenfibly  enfeebled; 
courage   will  .rehx    into   effeminate 
foftnefs ;    and   a   general   depravity, 
the  neceflary  effect  of  uninterrupted 
abundance  and  tranquillity,  will  ren- 
der them  an  eafy  prey  to  any  war- 
like nation    that  (hall  attack  them; 
and,  to  avoid  the  miferies  of  war, 
they  will  incur  the  moft  deplorable 
flavery.' 

*  The  calamities  of  war,'  faidMen- 
or,  *  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  you 
imagine.  War  never  fails  to  exhauft 
the  ftate,  and  endanger  it's  deftruc- 
tion,  with  whatever  (uccefs  it  is  car- 
ried on.  Though  it  may  be  com- 
menced with  advantage,  it  can  never 
befinifned  without  danger  of  the  mod 
fatal  reverfe  of  fortune.  With  what- 
ever fuperiority  of  ftrength  an  engage- 
ment is  begun,  the  leaft  miftake,  the 
(lighteft  accident,  may  turn  the  fcale, 
and  give  victory  to  the  enemy.  Nor 
can  a  nation  that  (hould  be  always 
victorious  profper:  it  would  deftroy 
itfelf  by  deftroying  others;  the  coun- 
try would  be  depopulated,  the  foil 
unfilled,  and  trade  interrupted;  and, 
what  is  ftill  worfe,  the  belt  laws 
would  lofe  their  force,  and  a  corrup- 
tion of  manners  infenfibly  take  place. 
Literature  will  be  neglected  among 
the  youth  ;  the  troops,  cor.fcious  of 
their  own  importance,  will  indulge 
themfelves  in  thejnoft  pernicious  H- 
centioufnefs  with  impunity,  and  the 
diforder  will  neceffarilyfpread  through 
all  the  branches  of  government.  A 
prince  who,  in  the  acquifuionof  glory, 
would  facrifice  the  life  of  half  his 
fubjefts,  and  the  happinefs  of  the  Teft, 
T  «  it 
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«  is  unworthy  of  the  glory  he  would 
'  acquire;  and  deferves  to  lofe  what  he 
«  rightfully  poflefTes,  for  endeavouring 
'  unjuftly.to  ufuip  the  pofleflions  of 
'  another. 

«  It  is,  however,  eafy  to  exercife  the 
'  courage  of  the  people  in  a  time  of 

*  peace.     We  have  already  inftituted 
'  publick  exercifes,  and  afligned  prizes 

*  to  excite  emulation;  we  have  direft- 

*  ed  that  the  atchievements  of  the  brave 
'  fhall  be  celebrated  in  fongs  to  their 
'  honour,  which  kindle,  in  the  brenfts 
'  even  of  children,  a  defire  of  glory, 
'  and  animate  them  to  the  exercife  of 
'  heroick  virtue;  we  have  alfo  taken 
'  care  that  they  (hall  be  inured  to  fo- 
'  bricty  and  labour.  But  this  is  not  all : 

*  when  any  of  your  allies  (hall  be  en- 
'  gaged  in  a  war,  the  flower  of  your 

*  youth,  particularly  thofe  who  appear 
'  to  have  a  military  genius,  and  will 
'  profit  moft  by  experience,  fhould  be 

*  fent   as  auxiliaries  into  the  fervice: 
'  you  will  thus  ftand  high  in  the  e(ti- 
'  mation  of  the  dates  with  which  you 

*  are  connected;  your  friehdfnip  vv'ill 

*  be  fought,  and  your  difpleafuredread- 

*  ed;  and,  without  being  engaged  in  a 

*  war  in  your  own  country,  and  at  your 

*  own  expence,  you  will  always  have  a 
'  numerous  youth  of  habitual  courage 
'  and  experiment.il  (kill.  Though  you 
'  are  at  peace  yourfeives,  you   fliould 
'  treat,  with  great  honour,  thofe  who 
'  have  diftinguifhed  abilities  for  warr 
'  for  the  bed  way  of  keeping  war  at  a 
'  diftance,    is    to    encourage    military 
'  knowledge,  to  honour  thofe  who  ex- 
'  eel  in  the  profeflion  of  arms,  and  to 
'  have  fome  of  your  people  always  in 

*  foreign  fervice,  who  will  know  the 
'  ftrength  and  discipline  of  the  neigh- 
'  bouring  ftates,  and    the  manner    of 

*  their   military   operations;    to  be  at 

*  once  fuperior  to  the  ambition    that 
'  would  court  war,  and  to  the  tffemi- 

*  nacy  that  would  fear  it.    Thus,  be- 
'  ing  always  prepared  for  war,  when 
'  you  are  driven  into  it  by  neceffity, 
«  you   will   find  that  the  neccfTity  of 

*  making  war  will  feldom  happen. 

'  When  your  allies  are  about  to  make 

*  war  upon  each  other,  you  fhould  al- 
'  ways  interfere  as  mediator.  You  will 

*  thus  acquire  a  genuine  and  lafting 


'  glory,  which  fangtiinary  conqnefl  cnn 

*  never  give;   you   will   gain    the   love 

*  and  efteem  of  foreign   nations, 
'  become   necefiary    to   them   all; 

*  will  rule  other  Hales  by  the  confidence 

*  they  place  in  you, as  you  govern  your 

*  own  by  the  authority  of,  your  ftatior  ; 
'  you  will  be  the  common  repofitory  of 
'  their  fecrets,  the  arbiter  of  their  dif- 
'  ferences,  and  the  object  of  their  love: 

*  your  fame  will  then  fly  to  the  remot- 
«  eft    regions   of   the  earth;  and 

'  name,  like  incenfe  from  the  altars  of 

*  the  gods,  fhall  be  wafted  from  ciime 
'  to  clime,  as  far  as  virtue  c.an  be  known 

*  and  loved.     If,  in  poflcfiion  of  this 

*  influence,  and  this  honour,  a  neigh- 
'  bouring  nation    fhould,  contrary   to 
'  all  the  rules  of  juftice,  commence  ho- 

*  ftilitres  againft  you,  it  will  find  you 
'  diiciplined  and  ready;  and,  which  is 
'  yet  more  effectual  ftrength,  beloved 

*  and  fuccourea  when  you  are  in  dan- 

*  ger:  your  neighbours  will  be  alarm- 
'  ed  for  their.felves,  and  confider  your 
1  prefervation  asefTential  to  the  publick 

*  fafety.     This  will  be  your  fecurity, 
'   in    comparifon   of  which  walls  and 
'  ramparts  are  no  defence:   this  is  tiue 
'  glory;  the  bright  reality,  which  few 
'  kings  have  dittinguifiied  andpurfued, 

*  which  few  kings  have  not  left  un- 
'  known    behind    them    to  follow   an 
«  illufive   phantom,   ftill   diflant  from 
'  the    prize, ,    in    proportion    to    their 
«  fpeed!' 

When  Mentor  had  done  fpeakin^, 
Philocles  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  with 
an  aftonifhment  that  prevented  reply; 
then  looking  upon  the  king,  he  was 
delighted  to  perceive  that  he  drank  the 
wifoom  which  flowed  from  the  lips  of 
the  llranger,  as  the  traveller,  thirlting 
in  the  defart,  drinks  of  an  unexpected 
fpring. 

Thus  Minerva,  under  the  figure  of 
Mentor,  eftabiifhed  the  beft  law  . 
the  wifeft  principles  of  government,  at 
Salentum;  not  fo  much  that  the  ; 
dom  of  Idomeneus  might  flourifh,  as  to 
mew  Telemachus,  at  his  return,  bv  a 
ftriking  example,  what  may  he  . 
ed  by  a  wife  government,  with  i 
to  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  and  the 
honour  of  the  prince. 
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ELEMACHUS,inthe 
„  '  mean  time,  wasdifplaying 

jfr  T  <£  his  courage  among  the  pe- 
£  ^  rils  of  war.  As  foon  as 

••^j/'^sjp/'  he  had  quitted  Salentum, 
he  applied  himfelf  with 
great  diligence  to  gain  the  efteem  of 
the  old  commanders,  whofe  reputation 
and  experience  were  confummate.  Nef- 
tor,  who  had  before  feen  him  at  Pylos, 
and  who  had  always  loved  Ulyfles, 
treated  him  as  if  he  had  been  his 
foil;  he  gave  him  many  leflbns  of  in- 
ftruction,  and  illuftrated  his  precepts 
by  examples.  He  related  all  the  ad- 
ventures of  his  youth,  and  told  him  the 
moft  remarkable  atchievements  which 
he  had  iten  performed  by  the  heroes  of 
the  preceding  age;  for  the  memory  of 
Neftor,  who  had  lived  to  fee  three  ge- 
nerations, contained  the  hiftory  of  an- 
cient times  with  the  fame  fidelity  as  an 
inscription  upon  marble  or  brafs. 

Philocletes  did  not  at  firft  regard  Te- 
lemachus with  the  fame  kindnefs:  the 
enmity  which  he  had  folongcherifhed  in 
his  breaft  againft  Ulyfles  prejudiced  him 
againft  his  fon;  and  he  c^uld  not  fee, 
without  pain,  that  the  gods  appeared 
to  intereft  themfelves  in  his  fortunes, 
and  to  intend  him  a  glory  equal  to  that 
ot  the  heroes  by  whom  Troy  had  been 
overthrown.  But  the  unaffected  mo- 
defty  of  Telemachus  at  length  fur- 
mounted  his  refentment,  and  he  could 


not  but  love  that  virtue  which  appeared 
fo  amiable  and  fweet.     He  frequently 
took  him  afide,  and  talked  to  him  with 
the  moft  umeltrved  confidence.     '  My 
fon/  faid  he,  '  for  I  now  make  no 
fcruple  to  call  you  fo,  I  nuift  confefs 
that  your  father  and  I  have  been  long 
enemies  to  each  other.     I  acknow- 
ledge alfo,  that  my  enmity  was  not 
foftened  by  mutual  danger  and  mu- 
tual fuccefs,  for  it  continued  unabat- 
ed after  we  had  laid  Troy  in  ruins; 
and  when  I  faw  you,  I  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  love  even  virtue  in  the  fon  of 
Ulyfles.  I  have  often  reproached  my- 
felf  for  this  reluctance,  wh'ch,  how- 
ever, I  ftill  felt}  but  virtue,  when  it 
is  gentle,  placid,  ingenuous,  and  un- 
aflfuming,  muft  at  laft  compel  affec- 
tion and  efteem.'     Phi'octetcs.in  the 
courfe  of  thtfe  converfations,  was  in- 
fenfibly  led    to  acquaint   Telemachus 
with  what  had  given  rife  to  the  animo- 
fity  between  him  and  Ulyfles. 

*  It  is  necefftry,'  laid  lie,  *  that  I 
fhould  tell  my  Itory  from  the  begin- 
ning. I  was  the  infeparable  compa- 
nion of  Hercules,  the  great  example 
of  divine  virtue,  the  deftroyer  ~of 
monfters,  whole  prowefs  was  a  blef- 
fing  to  the  earth}  and,  compared 
with  whom,  all  other  heroes  are  but 
as  reeds  to  the  oak,  or  fparrows  to 
the  eagle.  Love,  a  pafllon  that  has 
produced  every  fpccies  of  calamity* 
T  a  «  was 
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was  the  caufe  of  his  misfortunes;  and 
his  were  the  caufe  of  mine.  To  this 
fhameful  pnflion  the  virtues  of  Her- 
cules were  oppr.fed  in  vain;  and,  af- 
ter all  his  conquefts,  he  was  himfelf 
the  fport  of  Cupid.  He  never  re- 
membtrcd,  without  a  blufh  of  inge- 
nuous fhame,  his  having  laid  by  his 
dignity  to  fpin  in  the  chamber  of 
Omphale,  like  the  moft  abjecT:  and 
effeminate  of  men  :  he  has  frequently 
deplored  this  part  of  his  life,  as  hav- 
ing i'ullied  his  virtue,  and  obfcured 
the  glory  of  his  labours  ;  and  yet, 
fuch  is  the  weaknefs  and  inconfiftency 
of  man,  who  thinks  himfelf  all-fuffi- 
cient,that  heyields  without  a  ftrugsje; 
the  great  Hercules  was  again  taken 
in  the  fnare  of  love,  and  funk  again 
into  a  captivity  which  he  had  fo  often 
remembered  with  indignation  and 
contempt.  He  became  enamoured 
of  Deianira,  and  would  have  been 
happy  if  he  had-continued  conftant  in 
his  pillion  for  this  woman,  whom  he 
made  his  wife;  but  the  youthful 
beauty  of  lole,  to  whom  the  Graces 
had  given  all  their  charms,  foon  le- 
duced  him  to  a  new  pafTion.  Deia- 
nira  became  jealous;  and,  unhappily, 
recollected  the  fatal  garment  which 
had  been  given  her  by  NefTus  the 
Centaur,  when  he  was  dying,  as  a 
certain  means  of  reviving  the  love  of 
Hercules,  if  he  fhould  ever  neglect 
her  for  another.  This  garment  had 
imbibed  the  blood  of  the  Centaur,  to 
which  the  arrow  that  flew  him  had 
communicated  it's  poifon  $  for  the 
arrows  of  Hercules  were  dipped  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lernaean  hydra, 
which  gave  them  a  malignity  fo 
powerful,  that  the  flighted  wound 
they  could  make  was  mortal. 
*  As  foon  as  Hercules  had  put  on  the 
garment,  he  felt  the  poifon  burn  even 
to  the  marrow  in  the  bone :  he  cried 
out,  in  his  agony,  with  a  voice  more 
than  human;  the  found  was  returned 
by  Mount  Octa,  the  echo  deepened  in 
the  vallies,  and  the  fea  itfelf  feemed 
to  be  moved.  The  roar  of  the  moft 
furious  bulls,  when  they  fight,  was 
not  fo  dreadful  as  the  cries  of  Her- 
cules! Lycas,  who  brought  him  the 
garment  from  Deianira,  happening 
unfortunately  to  approach  him,  he 
feized  him  in  the  diiira^Uon  of  his 
torments,  and,  whirling  him  round 
as  a  (linger  whirls  a  itcn*  that  he 


would  difmifs  with  all  his  ftrength, 

he   threw   him    from  the  top  of  the 

mountain;  and,  falling  into  the  fea, 

he  was  immediately  transformed  to  a 

rock,  which  ftill  retains  the 

a  man  ;    and  which,  ftill  brattn   by 

the  fur^e,  alarms  the  pilot,  while  he 

is  yet  diftftnt  from  the  fliore. 

«  After  the  fate  of  Lycas,  I  thought 

I  could  milt  Hercules  no  more;  and 

therefore  endeavoured  to  conceal  my- 

felf  in  the  caverns  of  the  rock.  From 

this  retreat  I  law  him,  with  one  hand, 

root  up  the  lofty  pines  that  towered 

to  the  flcy,   and  oaks  which   had  ie- 

pelled  the  dorms  of  fucceflive  gene- 

rations;   and,  with  the  other,  er, 

voured  to  tear  off  the  fatal  garment, 

which  adhered  like  another  fkin,  and 

feemed  to  be  incorporated   with   his 

body  :  in  proportion  as  he  tore  it  off, 

he  tore  off  alfo  the  fleflij   his  blood 

followed  in  a  torrent,  and  the  earth 

was  empurpled  round  him.    But  his 

virtue  at  length  furmounted  his  fcnle 

of  pain;  and  he  cried  out — "  Thou 

"  art  witnefs,   O  Philocletes  !    to  the 

"  torments  which  the  sods  infli6l  upon 

"  me;   and  they  are  juft.     I  have  of- 

"  fended    Heaven,    and    violated    the 

"  vows  of  connubial  love:    after  all 

"   my  conquefts,  I  have  meanly  given 

"  up  my  heart  to  forbidden  beauty.    I 

"  perifh  ;    and  am   content   to  perifli, 

"  that  Divine  Judice  maybe  fatisfkd  ! 

"  But,  alas!    my  dear  friend,  whither 

*'  art  thou   fled!    Tn.nTported  by  ex- 

"  cefs  of  pain,  I  have,  indeed,  deftroyeil 

"  unhappy  Lycas  by  an  a&  of  cruelty 

"  for  which  I  abhor  myfelf :   he  was  a 

<c  ftranger  to  the  poifon  that  he  brought 

"  me;   he  committed  no  crime;  he  dc- 

"  ferved   no   punimment!    But  could 

"  the  facred  ties  of  friendfhip  be  for- 

"  gotten?  Could  I  attempt  the  lift-  of 

'•'  Philoftetes?  My  love  for  him  can 

"  ceafe  only  with  my  life;    into  his 

"  bread  will  I  btseathe  my  departing 

"  fpirit,  and  to  his  care  will  I  confide 

"  my  aflies!    Where  art  thou,  then, 

"  my   dear   Philocletes  ?     Where    art 

"  thou,  Philocletes  ?    the  only  object 

11  of  my  hope  on  earth  !" 

*  Struck  with  this  tender  expodula- 
tion,  I  ruflied  towards  him,  and  he 
dietched  out  his  arms  to  embrace 
me;  ytt,  before  I  reached  him,  he 
drew  them  back,  led  he  fhould  kindle 
in  my  bofom  the  fatal  t;res  that  con- 
fumtd  his  own.  "  Alas!"  faid  he, 
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«'  even  this  confblation  is  denied  me  !" 
He  then  turned  from  me;  and,  col- 
letting  all  the  trees  that  he  had  rooted 
up  into  a  funeral-pile  upon  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  mountain,  he  afcended  it 
with  a  kind  of  dreadful  tranquillity  : 
he  fpread  under  him  the  fkm  of  the 
Nemaean  lion,  which,  while  he  was 
travelling  the  earth  from  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other,  deftroying  mon- 
fters,  and  fuccouring  diftrefs,  he  had 
worn  as  a  mantle;  ami,  reclining 
upon  his  club,  he  commanded  me  to 
fet  fire  to  the  wood.  This  command, 
though  I  trembled  with  horror,  I 
could  not  refufe  to  obey;  for  his 
mifery  was  ib  great,  that  life  was  no 
longer  a  boui.ty  of  Heaven;  and  I 
feared  that,  in  the  extremity  of  his 
torment,  he  might  do  fomething  un- 
worthy of  the  virtue  which  had  afto- 
Yiifhed  the  world. 

«  When  he  perceived  that  the  pile 
«  had  taken  fire—*'  Now,"  faid  he, 
"  my  dear  Philo&etes  !  1  know  that 
"  thy  friendfhip  is  fincere;  for  my  ho- 
nour is  dearer  to  thee  than  my  life  : 
may  thy  reward  be  from  Heaven  ! 
I  give  thee  all  I  can  beftow:  thefe 
arrows,  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lernsan  hydra,  I  valued  more  than 
all  that  I  poflelTed;  and  they  are 
thine.  Thou  knoweft  that  the  wounds 
which  they  make  are  mortal :  they 
rendered  me  invincible,  and  ib  they 
will  render  thee;  nor  will  any  man 
dare  to  lift  up  his  hand  againft  thee. 
Remember,  that  I  die  faithful  to  our 
fiiendfhip  ;  and  forget  not  how  clofe 
I  held  thee  to  my  heart.  If  thou 
art  indeed  touched  with  my  mis- 
fortunes, there  is  dill  one  confola- 
tion  in  thy  power:  promife  to  ac- 
quaint no  man  with  my  death,  and 
never  to  reveal  the  place  where  thou 
malt  hide  my  afhes."  I  promifed, 
in  an  agony  of  tendernefs  and  grief; 
and  I  conlecrated  my  promife  by  an 
oath.  A  beam  of  joy  fparkled  in  his 
eyes;  but  a  fiieet  of  flame  immedi- 
ately furrounded  him,  ftifled  his 
voice,  and  aimed  hid  him  from  my 
fight.  I  caught,  however,  aglimpfe 
oi  him  through  the  flame;  and  I  per- 
ceiv.<l.that  his  countenance  was  as 
fere  he  as  if  he  had  been  furrounded 
with  fellivity  and  joy  at  the  banquet 
of  a  friend,  covered  with  perfume, 
and  crowned  with  flowers. 


'  The  flames  quickly  confumed  his 
'  terreftrial  and   mortal  part :  of  that 

*  nature  which  he  had  received  from 

*  his  mother  Alcmena,  there  were  no 
'  remains;    but  he  preferved,   by  the 
'  decree  of  Jove,  that  pure  and  immor- 

*  tal  eflence,  that  celeftial   flame,  the 

*  true  principle  of  life,  which  he  had 

*  received  from  the  father  of  the  gods. 

*  With  the  gods,  therefore,  he  drank 

*  immortality  under  the  golden  roofs 

*  of  Olympus;  and  they  gave  him  Hebe 
'  to  wife;  the  lovely  Hebe,  the  god- 
'  defs  of  youth,    v.i>o  had    filled   the 
'  bowl  of  ne&ar  to  Jupiter,  before  that 

*  honour  was  beftowed   upon   Gany- 
'  mede. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  the  arrows  that 

*  had  been  given  me  as  a  pledge  of  fu- 
'  perior  prowefs  and  fame,   proved  an 

*  inexhauftible  fource  of  misfortune. 

*  When    the    -confederate    princes    of 

*  Greece    undertook    to    revenge    the 
'  wrong  done  to  Menelaus  by  Paris, 

.  *  who  had  bafely  ftolen  away  Helen, 
'  and  to  lay  the  kingdom  of  Priam  in 
'  ruins,  they  learned  from  the  oracle 

*  of  Apollo,    that    in   this   enterpri2e 

*  they   would   never   fucceed,  if  they 
«  did  not  take  with  them  the  arrows  of 
'  Hercules. 

'  Your  father  UlyfTes,  whofe  pene- 
'  tration  and  activity  rendered  him  i'u- 

*  perior  in  every  council,  undertook  to 
'  perfuade  me  to  accompany  them  to 
'  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  to  take  the 
'  arrows   of  Hercules,   which    he  be- 

*  lieved  to  be  in  my  pofiefiion,  with 
'  me.     It  was  now  long  fmce  Hercules 
1  had  appeared  in   the  world  ;  no  ex- 

*  ploit  of  the  hero  was  related  j  and 
'  monfters  and  robbers  began   to  ap- 

*  pear  with    impunity.     The  Greeks 
'  knew  not  what  opinion  to  form  con- 
'  cerning  him:  fome  affirmed  that  he 
'  was  dead ;  others,  that  he  was  gone 

*  to   fubdue  the  Scythians   under  the 
«  frozen  bear ;  but  Ulyffes  maintained 
e  that  he  was   dead,    and  engaged  to 
'  make  me  confefs  it.     He  came  to  me, 
'  while  I  was  iliil  lamenting  the  lofs  of 
'  my  illuftrious  friend  with  inconfola- 
«   ble   forrow;    he  found  it  extremely 
'  difficult  to  /peak  to  me;  for  I  avoided 
'  the   fight  of  mankind.     I  could  r/ot 

*  think  of  quittingthedefartsoiJVlount 
«  Oeta,   where  I   had  been  witnefs  to 
«  the  death  of  Alcides;  and  was  wholly 
«  employed  in  forming  his  imsge  in 
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my  mind,  and  weeping  at  the  re- 
membrance of  his  fuiYerings,  which 
every  view  of  thefe  mournful  places 
renewed.  But  upon  the  lips  of  yoxir 
father  there  was  a  fweet  and  irrefilti- 
ble  eloquence  :  he  Teemed  to  take  an 
equal  part  in  my  affliction,  and  when 
I  wept,  he  wept  with  me;  he  gained 
upon  my  heart  by  an  infenfible  ap- 
proach ;  and  he  obtained  my  confi- 
dence even  before  I  knew  it.  He 
interefted  my  temiernefs  for  the  Gre- 
cian princes,  who  had  undertaken  a 
juft  war,  in  which,  without  me,  they 
could  not  be  fuccefsful :  he  could 
not,  however,  draw  from  me  the  fe- 
cret  that  I  had  fworn  to  keep;  but, 
though  I  did  not  confefs  it,  he  had 
furHcient  evidence  that  Hercules  was 
dead  j  and  he  piefl'ed  me  to  tell  him 
where  I  had  concealed  his  aftics. 
<  I  could  not  think  of  perjury  with- 
out horror:  and  yet,  alas!  I  eluded 
the  vow  that  I  had  made  to  Hercules 
and  to  Heaven.  I  difcovered  the 
place  where  I  had  depofited  the  re- 
mains of  the  hero, by  ftriking  it  with 
ir.y  foot;  and  the  gods  have  punifhed 
me  for  the  fraud.  I  then  joined  the 
confederates,  who  received  me  with 
as  much  joy  as  they  would  have  re- 
ceived Hercules  himfelf.  When  we 
were  on  fliore  at  the  I  (land  of  Lem- 
nos,  1  was  willing  to  (hew  the  Greeks 
what  my  arrows  would  do ;  and 
therefore  prepared  to  moot  a  deer 
which  I  faw  rufli  into  the  foreft:  but, 
by  fame  accident  I  let  the  maft  flip 
out  of  my  hand,  and  falling  upon  my 
foot,  it  gave  me  a  wound,  of  which 
I  ftiil  feel  the  effects.  I  was  imme- 
diately feized  with  the  fame  pains 
that  had  deftroyed  Hercules  ;  and 
the  echoes  of  the  iiland  repeated  my 
complaints  day  and  night.  A  black 
and  corrupted  blood  flowed  incef- 
iantly  from  my  wound,  infected  the 
air,  and  filled  the  camp  with  an  in- 
tolerable Ite'nch:  the  whole  army  was 
ftruck  with  horror  at  my  condition, 
and  concluded  it  to  be  the  juit  pu- 
mfhment  of  the  gods. 
«  UlyfTes,  who^had  engaged  me  in 
this  expedition,  was  the  firft  to  aban- 
dv  n  me,  as  I  have  fjnce  learned,  be- 
caufe  he  piefcned  victory,  and  the 
coiranon  intereit  of  Greece,  to  pri- 
vate friemlfhip,  and  the  punctilios  of 
decorum.  The  hoiror  of  my  wound, 
jhe  inftclion  that  it  fpread,  ar.d  the 


dreadful  cries  that  it  forced  from  m-, 
produced  fuch  an  eflx-cl  upon  tl.e 
army,  that  it  was  no  longer  pofilble 
to  facrifice  in  the  camp.  But 
the  Greeks  abandoned  me  by  the 
counfel  of  Ulyfljs,  I  confulercd  his 
policy  as  the  molt  aggravated  inhu- 
manity, and  the  bafeft  breach  of 
faith.  I  was  blinded  by  p'ejudi'. 
felf-love;  and  did  not  perceive  that 
the  wifett  men  were  molt  again  It  me, 
and  that  the  gods  themielves  were 
become  my  enemies. 

4  I  remained,  during  almoft  the 
whole  time  that  Troy  was  beli 
alone  without  fuccour,  without  con- 
folation,  without  hope;  the  victim  of 
intolerable  anguilh,  in  a  defolate 
ifland,  where  I  faw  no  obje6l  but  the 
rude  productions  of  uncultivated  na- 
and  heard  only  the  roaring  of 
the  furge  that  was  broken  againn  the 
rocks.  In  one  of  the  mountains  of 
this  defai  1 1  found  a  cavern;  the  fum- 
mit,  which  towered  to  the  Ikies,  was 
divided  into  a  fork,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom was  a  fpring  of  clear  water. 
This  cavern,  my  only  dwelling,  was 
the  retreat  of  wild  btafts  of  various 
kinds,  to  whofe  fury  I  was  expofed 
night  and  day.  I  gathered  a  few 
leaves  into  an  heap  for  my  bed  ;  and 
my  whole  poffeliions  were  a  wooden 
veflel  of  the  rudcft  workmanfhip,  and 
a  few  tattered  garments,  which  I 
wrapped  round  my  wound  to  ftaunch 
the  blood,  and  ufed  alfo  to  clean  it. 
In  this  place,  forfaken  of  man,  and 
hateful  to  the  gods,  I  fometimes  en- 
deavoured to  fuipen.l  the  ienfe  of  my 
inifery  by  (hooting  at  the  pigeons, 
and  other  birds  that  flew  round  the 
rock  :  when  I  had  brought  one  to  the 
ground,  I  crawled,  with  great  pain 
and  difficulty,  to  take  it  up,  that  it 
might  ferve  me  for  food  ;  and  thus 
my  own  hands  provided  me  fub- 
fiftence. 

'  The  Greeks,  indeed,  left  me  fome 
provifions  when  they  quitted  the 
ifland;  but  thefe  were  foon  exhauft- 
cd.  I  drefTcd  fuch  as  I  procui'-il  at  a 
fire,  which  I  kindled  by  linking  a 
Hint:  and  this  kind  of  life,  rvu'.-. 
forlorn  as  it  was,  would  not  have 
been  unpleafing  to  me,  the  ingrati- 
tude and  perfidy  of  man  ' 
conciicd  me  to  folitudc,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  pain  that  I  eiuluied  from 
n.\  v.-jund,  and  the  perpetual  review 

'   of 
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of  rnyfingular  misfortunes.  "What!" 
(hid  I  to  wyfelf,  "  feducea  man  fr«m 
<  his  country,  upon  pretence  that  he 
c  alone  can  avenge  the  can  fe  of  Greece, 
1  and  then  leave  him  in  an  uninhabit- 
{  ed  ifland,  while  he  is  afleep!"  for  I 
was  afttep  when  the  Greeks  deferred 
nie;  and  you  may  judge  in  what  an 
agony  of  confternation  and  grief  I 
awaked,  and  faw  their  fleet  (landing 
from  the  fhore.  I  looked  round  me, 
to  find  fome  gleam  of  comfort;  but 
all  was  defolation  and  defpair. 
'  This  ifland  had  neither  port  nor 
commerce;  and  was  rot  only  with- 
out inhabitants,  but  without  vifitors, 
except  fuch  as  came  by  force.  As 
v.o  iv. an  fet  foot  on  the  (bore  but 
thofe  who  were  driven  thither  by 
tempefts,  I  could  hope  for  fociety 
only  by  fhipwreck;  and  I  knew, 
that  if  diftrefs  fliould  force  any  un- 
fortunate  mariners  upon  the  illand, 
they  would  not  dare  to  take  me 
with  them  when  they  left  it,  left  they 
fhould  incur  the  refentment,  not  of 
the  Greeks  or.lv,  but  of  the  gods.  I 
fuffered  remorfe,  and  pain,  and  hun- 
ger, ten  years;  I  languished  with  a 
wound  that  I  could  not  cure;  and 
hope  itfelf  was  extinguished  in  my 
breaft. 

«  One  day,  as  I  returned  from  fcek- 

ing   fome   medicinal    herbs   for    my 

wound,  I  was  furprizfcd  to  find,   at 

the  entrance  of  my  cave,  a  young 

man  of  a  graceful  appearance,  but  a 

lofty  and  hei4cick  port.     I  took  him, 

at  the  firftglaace,  for  Achilles,  whom 

he  greatly  refembled  in  his  features, 

afpe£V,  and  deportment;  and  I  was 

convinced  of  my  miftake  only  by  his 

age.     I    obferved,    that    his    whole 

countenance  exptefled  perplexity  and 

companion:  he  was  touched    to  fee 

with    what    pain    and    difficulty    I 

crawled  along;  and  his  heart  melted 

at  my  complaints,  which  the  echoes 

of  the  more  returned. 

*  I  called  out,  while  I  was  yet  at  a 

diftance — "  O  ftranger!    what  mif- 

fortune   has    call   tLee    upon    this 

ifland,   forfaken  of  men  ?    I   know 

thy  habit  to  be  Grecian;    an  habit 

which,   in  fpire  of  my    wrongs,  I 

love.     O  let  me  hear  thy  voice;  and 

once  more  find,  upon  thy  lips,  that 

language  which  I  lenrned  in  infancy, 

and  which  this  dreadful  folitude  has 

'  fo  long  forbidden  me  to  fpeak.    Let 


"  not  my  appparance  alarm  you;  for 
ft  the  wretch  whom  you  behold  is  not 
<f  an  obje.£l  of  fear  but  of  pity."  The 

*  ftranger  had   no  fooner  anfwered — 
"   I  am  a  Greek!"  than   I  cried  out— 
"  After  fuch  filence  without  aflochte, 
<c  fuch  pain  without  confoiation,  hovr 
"  fweet  is*  the  found!   O  my  fon!  what 
"  misfortune,  what  tempeft,  or  rather 
"  what  favouring  gale,  has   brought 
"  thee  hither,  to  put   an  end  to   niy 
"  fufferings?"     He  replied — «  I  arn 
"  of  the  ifland  of  Scyros,  whither  I 
"  am  about  to  return;    and  it   is  faid 
"  that  I  am  the  fon    of  Achilles:   I 
"  have  row  anfwered  your  enquiries.'* 
'   So  brief  a  reply  left  my  curioilty  un- 
«  fatisfied.      «  O  fon    of  Achilles!" 

*  faid   I,    "  the  friend    of  my  heart, 
"  who   wert   foftered    by   Lycomedes 
"  with   the   tendernefs    of  a   parent, 
te  whence  art  thou  come,  and  what  has 

"-brought  thee  to  this  place?" "  I 

"  come,"  he  replied,  "  from  the  fie^e 
"  of   Troy."  — ««    Thou    waft  not"1" 
'  laid  I,  ««  in  the  firft  expedition."— 
"  Waft  thou   in    it    then?'1    faid   he. 
:<  I  perceive,"   faid    I,    "  that  thoa 
"  knoweft  neither  the   name,  nor  tne 
"  misfortunes,  of  Philo6letes.  Wreich 
"  that  I  am!  my  perfecutors  infult  me 
11  in  my  calamity.     Greece  is  a  ftran- 
<c  ger  to  my  fnfferings,   which  every 
<c  moment    increafe  .       The    Atrides 
"  have  reduced  me  to  this  condition;. 

may  the  gods  rewaid  them  as  they 

deferveT' 

*  I  then  related  the  manner  in  which 

I  had  been  abandar.--d  by  the  Greeks; 

and,    as  foon   as    Neoptolemus  had 

heard  my  complaints,  he  made  fne 

the  confidante  of  his  own.     "  After 

the  death  of  Achilles "  faid  he; 

How!"  faid  I;  "  is  Achilles  dead? 
Forgive  the  tears  that  interrupt  you, 
for  I  owe  them  to  the  memory  of 
your  father."  — "  Such  interrup- 
tion," replied  Neoptolemtis,  "  i$ 
foothing  to  my  forrow.  \Vhat  can 
fo  much  alleviate  my  Ibfs  as  the 
"  tears  of  Philoftetes  !" 

«  Neoptolemus  then  refumed  his 
'  ftory.  **  After  the  death  of  Achil- 
•'  les,"faidhe,  «  Ulyflts  and Phcenix 
"  came  to  me,  and  told  u;e  that  Troy 
"  could  not  be  taken  till  I  came  to  the 
"  fiege.  I  was  eafiiy  per/traded  to  go- 
"  with  them;  for  my  grief  for  the 
*'  death  of  Achilles, 'and  a  defire  of 
"  inlvirittng  hi*  glory  in  fo  celebrated 
41  a  war. 
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*'  a  war,  were-  inducements  that  alm»ft 
'*  made  nei  fuafion  unneceffary.  When 
"  I  arrived  at  Sigenm,  the  whole  army 
"  gathered  round  mej  every  one  was 
"  ready  to  (wear  that  he  beheld  Achil- 
"  les:  but,  alas !  Achilles  was  r,o 
"  more!  In  the  prefumption  of  youth 
"  and  inexperience,  I  thought  I  might 
"  hope  every  thing  from  thofe  who 
"  were  fo  liberal  of  praife;  I  therefore 
"  demanded  my  father's  arms  of  the 
"  Atrides;  but  their  anfwer  was  a 
"  cruel  disappointment  of  my  expecla- 
"  tions.  **  You  (hall  have,"  faid 
"  they,  "  whatever  elfe  belonged  to 
"  your  father;  but  his  arms  are  allot- 
«<  ted  toUlyffes." 

"This  threw  me  intoconfufion,  and 
*'  tears,  and  rage.  But  Ulyfles  re- 
<c  plied,  without  emotion —  "  You 
"  have  .not  endured,  with  us,  the  dan- 
'*  gers  of  a  tedious  fiege;  you  have  not 
"  merited  fuch  arms  ;  you  have  de- 
•*  manded  them  too  proudly,  and  they 
•*  (hall  never  be  yours."  My  right 
"  being  thus  unjuftly  wrefted  from 
"  me,  J  am  returning  to  the  ifle  of 
«'  Scyros,  yet  more  incenfed  againft 
"  the  Atrides  than  Ulyfles.  To  all 
"  who  are  their  enemies,  may  the  gods 
"  befriends! — And  now,  Philocletes, 
tf  I  have  told  thee  all." 

«  I  then  aflced  Neoptolemus,  how  it 
*  happened,  that  Ajax,  the  fon  of  Te- 
'  lamon,  did  not  interpofe,  to  prevent 
'  fo  flagitious  an  injuftice  ?  "Ajax," 
«  faid  he,  "  is  dead."—"  Is  Ajax 
"  dead,"  faid  I,  «'  and  UlyfTes  alive 
"  and  prosperous  ?"  I  .then  enquired 
'  after  Antilochus,  the  fon  of  Neftor; 
'  and  Patroclus,  the  favourite  of  A- 
«  chilles.  "  They  alia,"  faid  he, 
"  are  dead." — "  Alas!"  faid  I,  "  are 
'*  Antilochus  and  Patroxlus  dead? 
"  How  does  War,  with  unrelenting 
"  and  undiftinguifhing  deftru&ion, 
"  fweep  away  the  righteous,  and  fpare 
"  the  wicked!  Ulyfles  lives;  and  fo,  I 
««  doubt  not,  does  Therfites.  Such  is 
"  the  ordination  of  the  gods!  and  yet 
««  we  ftill  honour  them  with  praife." 

'  While  I  was  thus  burning  with  re- 
<  fentment  againft  your  father,  Neop- 
'  tolemus  continued  to  deftrcy  me. 
"  I  am  going,"  faid  he,  with  a  mourn - 
'  ful  accent,  "  to  live  content  in  the 
"  ifle  of  Scyros;  which,  though  un- 
(t  cultivated  and  obfcure,  is  yet  far 
"  from  the  armies  of  Greece,  where 
"  evil  prevails  over  good.  Farewell 


"  May  the  gods  vodchfafe  to  i 
"  thy  health!"—"  O  my  fun'"  faid  I, 
"  I  conjure  thee  by  the  manes  of  thy 
"  father,  by  thy  mother,  and  by  all 
"  that  is  dear  to  thee  upon  earth,  nut 
"  to  leave  me  alone  in  this  extremity 
"  of  pain  and  forrow:  I  know  I  lhall 
"  be  a  burden  to  you;  but  it  would 
"  diigrace  your  humanity  to  leave  me 
"  here.  Place  me  in  the  prow,  the 
"  ftern,  or  even  the  hold  of  youi1  vef- 
"  fel,  wherever  I  (hall  lead  offend 
*'  you:  in  the  efti:m:5on  of  a  noble 
"  mind  there  is  glory  in  doing 
"  Do  not  abandon  me  in  a  dtfart, 
"  where  there  are  no  traces  of  nun: 
'*  take  me  with  you  to  Scyn 
"  leave  me  at  Eubcx-i,  where  I  fn  ill 
"  be  near  to  Mount  (')t-ta,  to  Trachin, 
"  and  thepleafmg  banks  of  TheflMiati 
"  Sperchiusj  or  fend  me  back  to  my 
"  father.  Alas!  my  fears  ! 
"  that  my  father  is  dead:  I  kin  t^ 
te  him  for  a  veflU  which  has  n.-:ver  ;u  - 
"  rived;  and  it  is  therefore  certain,  ti- 
"  ther  that  he  is  dead,  or  that  thole 
*'  who  prom  i  fed  to  acquaint  him  with 
"  my  diftrefs  have  betrayed  their 
*'  trult.  My  laft  hope  is  in  thee,  O 
"  my  fon!  Confuler  the  uncertainty  of 
<J  all  fublunary  things:  the  pro!'; 
"  mould  fear  to  abufe  profperity;  and 
c<  never  fail  to  fuccour  the  ditlrefs 
"  which  they  are  liable  to  feel !" 

*  Such,  in  the  intolerable  anguifh  of 
'  my  mind,  was  my  addrefs  to  Neop- 

<  tolemus;  and  he  promifed  to  take  me 
*  with  him.     My  heart  then  leaped  for 

<  joy.     "  O  happy  day  !'?  faid  I;   "O 
"  amiable  Neoptolemus,  worthy  tom- 
".  herit  the  glory  of  thy  father! — Ye 
"  dear   companions,    with    whom     I 
"  (hall   return    to    the   world  of  life, 
"  fuffer  me  to  bid  this   mournful  re- 
"  treat   farewel !     See    where    I    have 
"  lived,  and  con fi  lor  what  I  ha\ 

"  dured!     My   fufferings    have 
<c  more   than    another   could    ft. 
'•'  but  I   was  inftru6lcd  by  Ncc 
<'  and  ftie  teaches  what  otherwife  could 
C(  not  be  known:  thofe  who  are  with- 
"  out    fuffer ingl  arc    without    l;no\v- 
'  ledge;  they  diftinguifli  n< 
c  nor  evil;   and  are  alike  (>; 
{  mankind  and  to  tbemfelvc 
ter  this  effufion  of   my  heart,  I 
my  bow  and  arrows  in  my  !. 
'  Neoptolemus  then  requefted  ; 
would  permit  him   to  kifs  the  cele. 
bruted  arms  that  had  been  confecrated 
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«  by  the  invincible  Alcides.  '*  To 
"  you,"  faid  I,  «*  all  things  are  per- 
"  mitted:  you,  my  fon,  reftore  me  to 
44  light  and  life,  to  my  country,  my 
««  father,  my  friends,  and  myfelf; 
44  you  may  touch  thefe  arms ;  and 
44  boaft,  that  you  are  the  only  Greek 
44  who  deferves  to  touch  them."  Ne- 
«  optolemus  immediately  came  into  my 
4  cell  to  admire  my  arrows.  At  this 

*  moment  a  fudden  pang  totally  fu- 
«  fpended  my  faculties;    I  no  longer 

*  knew  what  I  did,  but  called  for  a 

*  (word,  that  I  might  cut  off  my  foot. 
«  I  cried  out  for  Death,  and  reproach - 
4  ed  him  with  delay.     "  Burn  me," 
4  faid  I  to  Neoptolemus,  "  this  mo- 
«»  ment,  as  I  burnt  the  fon  of  Jove 
"  upon  Mount  Oeta! — O  Earth!  re- 
"  ceive  a  dying  wretch,  who  (hall  ne- 
'*  ver  more  rife  from  thy  bofom  !"     I 
<  fell  immediately  to  the  ground  with- 

*  out  appearance  of  life,    a  ftate   in 
4  which  thefe  fits  of  pain  ufually  left 
'  me:  a  profufe  fweat  at  length  re- 

*  lieved  me,  and  a  black  and  corrupted 
4  ichor  flowed  from  my  wound.  While 

*  I  continued  infenfible,  it  would  have 
4  been  eafy  for  Neoptolemus  to  have 
4  carried  off  my  arms;  but  he  was  the 
4  fon  of  Achilles,  and  his  nature  was 
4  fuperior  to  fraud. 

4  When  I  recovered,  I  perceived 
'  great  confufion  in  his  countenance; 
'  and  he  fighed  like  a  man  new  to  dif- 
4  iimulation,  and  praftifing  it  with 
«  violence  to  himfelf.  «  What!"  faid 
*  I,  "  do  you  meditate,  to  take  ad- 
**  vantage  of  my  infirmity?"—'*  You 
"  muft  go  with  me,"  faid  he,  "  to 
^"  the  fiege  of  Troy.1'—"  What  do  I 
N"  hear!"  faid  I.  "  I  am  betrayed.— 
*'  O  my  fon  !  give  me  back  the  bow; 
"  to  withold  it  is  to  rob  me  of  life. — 
'*  Alas!  he  anfwers  me  nothing;  he 
"  looks  fteadily  upon  me,  withouc 
"  emotion;  over  his  heart  I  have  no 
"  power.— Ye  winding  (hores  ! — ye 
"  promontories  that  overhang  the  deep! 
«'  — ye  broken  rocks! — yefavagebeafts, 
'*  that  prowl  thefe  fcenes  of  defola- 
"  tion  S— I  complain  to  you  ;  for,  be- 
"  fide  you,  there  are  none  to  whom  I 
*'  can  complain:  to  you  my  groans 
44  are  familiar.  Muft  I  be  thus  be- 
"  trayed  by  the  fon  of  Achilles !  He 
**  robs  me  of  the  bow  which  the  hand 
"  of  Hercules  has  made  facred ;  he 
"  would  compel  me  to  the  camp  of 
4t  Gr«<ce;  as  a  trophy  of  the  warj  nor 
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"  fees  that  his  victory  is  not  over  th« 
"  living  but  the  dead}  a  (hade,  a  phan- 
"  tom.^thatexiftsonly  in  idea!  O  that 
"  he  had  afTuled  me  when  my  vigour 
"  was  unimpaired!  but  even  now  he 
"  hastakenmebyfurprize.  What  ex- 
"  pedient  fliall  I  try! — Reftore  what 
"  thou  haft  taken;  reftore  my  arms,  O 
"  my  Ton!  and  let  thy  conduct  be  wor- 
"  thy  of  thy  father  and  thyfelf.  What 
"  dolt  thou  anfwer?  Thou  art  inexo- 
"  rably  filent. — To  thee,  thou  barren. 
"  rock,  I  once  more  return,  naked 
"  and  miferable,  forlorn  and  deftitutel 
'*  In  this  cave  I  (hall  perifli  alone;  for, 
11  having  no  weapon  to  deftroy  the 
"  beads,  the  beads  will  inevitably 
"  devour  me:  and  why  (hould  I  defire 
"  to  live? — But  as  to  thee,  my  fon,  the 
"  mark  of  wickednefs  is  not  upon 
"  thee;  thou  art,  furely,  the  inftrument 
"  of  another's  hand!  Reftore  my  arms, 
<*  and  leave  me  to  my  fate!" 

c  Neoptolemus  was  touched  with  my 
4  diftrefs ;  the  tears  ftarted  to  his  eye; 
4  and  he  fighed  to  himfelf— «  Would 
"  to  God  that  I  had  (till  continued  at 
44  Scyros!"     At  this  moment,  I  cried 
<  out—"  What  do  I  fee!  Surely,  that 
44  is  Ulyfles'."     Immediately  the  voice 
of  Ulyfles  confirmed  it;  and  he  an- 
fwered — "  It  is  I!"     If  the  gloomy 
dominions   of  Pluto  had  been    dif- 
clofed  before  me,  and  I  had  fuddenly 
beheld  the  (hades  of  Tartarus,  which, 
the  gods  themfelves  cannot  fee  with- 
out dread,  I  (hould   not  have  been 
feized  with  greater  horror.     I  then 
cried  out  again — "  I  atteft  thee,  O 
{  earth  of  Lemnos! — Ofun!  doftthou 
'  behold   and   fuffer  this?"     Ulyfles 
anfwered,  without  emotion — "  This 
1  is  ordained   by  Jupiter;  and  I  but 
'  execute  his  will." — "  Dareftthou,'* 
faid  I,   "  prophane  the  name  of  Jove 
4  with  unhallowed   lips?    Haft   thou 
4  not  compelled  this  youth  to  praftife 
4  a  fraud  which  his  foul  abhors?"— 
"  We  come,"  replied  Ulyfles,  "  nei- 
**  ther  to  deceive  nor  injure  you  :   we 
"  come  to  deliver  you  from  folitude 
"  and   miferyj  to  heal  your  wound; 
44  to  give  you  the  glory  of  fubverting 
<  Troy;  and  reftore  you  in  fafety  to 
44  your  native  country.     It  is  thyfelf, 
44  and  not  Ulyfles,  that  is  the  enemy 
V  of  Philoaetes." 

4  I  anfwered  only  by  reproaches  and 
4  infult.     "  Since  thou  haft  abandoned 
«  me  upon  this   inhofpitable  coaft  J> 
U  «  faid 
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'  faid  I,  "  why  baft  thou  interrupted 
««  fuch  reft  as  it  can  give  ?  Go,  and  fe- 
"  cure  to  thyfelf  the  glory  of  battle, 
•*  and  the  delights  of  peace;  enjoy  the 
*'  fweets  of  prosperity  with  the  Atrides, 
"  and  leave  pain  and  forrow  to  me. 
"  Why  fhouldft  thou  compel  me  to  go 
«'  with  thee  ?  I  am  funk  into  nothing; 
"  I  am  dead  already.  Thouwaftonce 
"  of  opinion  that  I.  ought  to  be  left 
«'  here;  that  my  complaints,  and  the 
«<  infection  of  my  wound,  would  in- 
**  terrupt  thefacrifices  of  the  gods:  and 
*'  why  is  not  this  thy  opinion  now  ? 
«'  Thou  author  of  all  my  mifery  !  may 
"  the  gods-  but  the  gods  hear  me 
*'  not;  they  take  part  with  my  enemy! 
«  — o  my  country!  thefreyes  (hall  be- 
««'  hold  thee  no  more  I — O  ye  gods  !  if 
"'  there  is  yet  one  among  you  fo  juft  as 
1  f  to  compaffionate  my  wrongs,  avenge 
"  them;  punifli  UlyfTes,  and  I  fhall 
"  believe  that  I  am  whole!" 

«  While  I  was  thus  indulging  an 

<  impotent  rage,   your  father  looked 

*  upon    me  with  a  calm  compaflion, 
'  which,  infteadof  refentingthe  intem- 
'  perate  fallies  of  a  wretch  diftracled 

*  by  misfortune,  makes  allowance  for 
«  his  infirmity,  and  bears  with  his  ex- 
'  cefs;  he  ftood  filent,  and  unmoved, 
'  in  the  liability 'of  his  wifdom,  till  my 

*  paflion  mould  be   exhaufted  by  it's 
«  own  violence;  as  the  fummitof  arock 

<  ftands  unmaken,  while  it  is  beaten 

<  by   the  winds,    which,    at    length, 

*  wearied  by  their  idle  fury,  are  heard 
«  no  more.     He  knew  that  all  attempt's 
'  to  reduce  the  pafllons  to  reafon  are 
«  ineffectual  till  their  violence  is  paft; 

<  when  I  paufed,  therefore,  and  not  be- 
«  fore,  he  faid — "  Where  are  now,  O 
"  Philocletes!  thy  reafon  and  thy  cou- 
'*  rage?  This  is  the  moment  in  which 
<c  they  can  moft  avail  thee!    If  thou 
t(  fhalt  refufe  to  follow  us,  and  tocon- 
f  cur  with  the  great  defigns  which  Ju- 
"  piter  has  formed  for  thee,  farewel  ; 
fc  thou  art  not  worthy  to  atchieve  the 
«'  deliverance  of  Greece,   or  the  de- 
*<  ftru&ion  of  Troy.      Live  (till   an 
«-<  exile  in  Lemnos:  thefe  arms,  which 
"  I  have  fecured,  will  obtain  a  glory 
«  for  UiyfTes  that  was   defigned  for 
«'  thee.— Let    us    depart,    Neoptole- 
««  mus!  argument   is  loft  upon    him: 
"  and  compaflion  for   an    individual 
*'  mould  not  make  us  give  up  the  com- 
"  mon  intereftof  Greete," 


'  This  threw  me  into  a  new  h 

*  port  of  rage;  and  I  was  like  a  lioneis- 

*  when  (he  is  robbed  of  her  young,  and 

*  makes  the  woods  echo  with  her  roar. 
44  Ocave!"  faid  I,  "  thou  (halt  not 
ft  henceforth  be  forfaken;  I  will  enter 
"  thee  as  my  grave  for  ever:  receive 
tc  me,  O  man  lion  of  forrow!  receive  me 
"  to   famine    and  defpair! — O    for   a 
"  fword,  that  I  might  die  at  once!    O 
<f  that  the  birds  of  prey  would  devour 
"  me!  my  arrows  (hall  pierce  them  no 
c<  more. — O  inettimable  bow,    confe- 
"  crated  by  the  hand  of  thefon  of  Jove! 
"  — O  Hercules  !  if  thou  art  ftill  con- 
"  feious   to   what   pafles  upon   earth, 
44  does  not  thy  breaft  burn  with  indig- 
"  nation  ?  Tim  bow  is   no  longer  in 
"  the  pofleflion  of  thv  friend,  but  in 
"  the   profane  and  faithlefs  hands  of 
"  UlyfTes  ! — Come,   without  fear,   ye 
"  birds  of  prey,  and  ye  beafts  of  the 
*4  defart,    to   your  ancient  dwelling  \ 
f(  there  are  now  no  fatal  arrows  in  my 
"  hands:    wretch  that  I   am!    I   can 
"  wound  you  no  more;  come,  then, 
44  and  devour  me. — Or  rather,  inex- 
et  orable  Jove!   let  thy  thunders  crufli 
ft  me  tonothing." 

*  Your   father,  having  tried  every 
':  other  art  of  perfuafion  in  vain,  thought 
<  it  beft  to  return  me  my   arms;    he 

*  therefore  made  a  fign  to  Neoptoleir.ua 
'  for  that  purpofe,    who  inftantly  put 
'  the   arrows    and    the   bow   into    my 
«  hand.     "  Thou  art  indeed,"  laid  I, 
"  the  fon  of  Achilles,  and  worthy  of 
"  his  blood  !    but  Itand  afide,  that  I 
44  may  pierce  my  enemy  to  the  heart!" 
«  I  then  drew  an  arrow  againft  your 

*  father,   but  Neoptolemus    held    my 

*  hand.  "  Your  anger,'  'fays  he,  "  dif- 
'*  tracls  you;  you  are  not  confcious  of 
44  the  enormity  you  would  commit.'1 

*  But  Ulyfles  ftood  equally  unmoved 

*  againft  danger  and  reproach;  and  his 
'  patience  and  intrepidity  ftruck   me 
'  with  reverence  and  admiration;  I  was 

*  afhamed  of  the  tranfport  which  hur- 
'  ried  me  to  ufe,    for  his  destruction, 
'  the  arms  that  he  had  reftored:  myre- 
4  fentment,    however,     was    not    yet 
'  wholly  appeafed;  and  I  was  grieved, 

*  beyond  comfort,  to  have  received  my 
'  weapons  from  a  man  whom  I  could 
'  not  love.     But  my  attention  was  now 
'  engaged  by  Neoptolemus.  4<ICnow," 
'  faid  he,  "  that  the  divine  Helenus, 
<f  the  fou  of  Priam,  came  to  us  from 
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***  t*rrc  city,  impelled  by  the  command 
"  and  inspiration  of  the  gods,  and  dif- 
"  clofed  to  us  the  fecrets  of  futurity. 
"  Unhappy  Troy,"  faid  he,  "muft  fall; 
"  but  not  till  he  who  bears  thefhafts  of 
"  Hercules  fhall  come  againft  her. 
'*  Under  the  walls  of  Troy  only  he 
*e  can  be  cured;  the  fons  of  ./Efcula- 
*'  pins  fhall  give  him  health." 

*  At  this  moment  I  felt  my  heart  di- 
vided; I  was  touched  with  the  in- 
genuous fimplicity  of  Neoptolemus, 
and  the  honefty  with  which  he  reftor- 
ed  my  bow :  but  I  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  fubmitting   to   UlyfTes; 
and  a  falfe  fhameheld  me  fome  time 
in  fufpenfe.     "  Will  not  the  world," 
faid  I,  "  defpife  me,  if  I  become  at 

laft  the  aflbciate  of  Ulyffes  and  the 
Atrides?" 

*  While  I  flood  thus  torpid  in  fu- 
fpenfe, I  was  fuddenly  rouzed  by  a 
voice   that  was  more  than   human; 
and  looking  up,  I  faw  Hercules  :  he 
defcended  in  a  mining  cloud,  and  was 
furrounded  with  rays  of  glory.     He 
was  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  his  ftrong 
features,  his   rob u ft  form,  and  the 
graceful   fimplicity  of  his   gefture; 
but  in  his  prefent  appearance  there 
was  a  loftinefs  and  dignity  not  equal- 
ly confpicuous  when  he  was  deftroy- 
ing  monfters  upon  earth.     "  Thou 

heareft,"  faid  he,  "  and  thou  be- 
holdeft  Hercules.  I  am  defcended 
from  Olympus  to  acquaint  theewith 
the  commands  of  Jove.  Thou 
*  knoweft  by  what  labours  I  acquired 
"  immortality;  and  if  thbu  wouldft 
"  follow  me  in  the  path  of  glory,  the 
c<  fon  of  Achilles  muft  be  now  thy 
"  guide.  Thy  wound  fhall  be  healed; 
"  Paris,  who  has  filled  the  world  with 
"  calamity,  fhall  fall  by  my  arrows  from 
"  thy  hand.  When  Troy  fhall  be 
"  taken,  thou  fhalt  fend  coftly  fpoils 
"  to  Paeas  thy  father,  upon  Mount 
"  Oeta,  and  he  fhall  place  them  upon 
"  my  tomb,  as  a  monument  of  the 
"  viftory  which  my  arrows  obtained. — 
'  Thou  canft  not,  O  fon  of  Achilles  ! 
«'  conquer  without  Philo&etes;  nor 
"  can  Philo&etes  conquer  without 
«  thee.— Go,  then,  like  two  lions  who 


"  chace  their  prey  together.— Thou, 
"  Philoaetes,  lhalt  be  healed  by  the 
"  /kill  of  yEfculapius  at  Troy.— But, 
"  above  all  things,  keep  alive  in  your 
"  hearts  the  love  and  reverence  of  the 
**  gods;  all  other  paffions  and  plea- 
**  fures  fhall  perifh  with  their  objects; 
<{  thefe  only  are  immortal  and  di- 
"  vine." 

*  At  thefe  words  I  cried  out,  in  a 
'  tranfport  of  joy — "  The  night  is 
*'  paft;  the  dawn  breaks  upon  me  !— O 
"  cheering  light !  after  thefe  years  of 
"  darknefs,  art  thou  again  returned  ? 
"  I  feel  thy  influence,  and  I  follow  thy 
"  guiding  ray.  I  quit  thefe  fcenes, 
"  and  ftay  only  to  bid  them  farewel.— 
"  Farewel,  my  grotto !— Ye  nymphs 
"  that  haunt  thefe  dewy  fields,  fare- 
«  wel !  —I  fhall  hear  the  fullen  found  of 
"  thefe  inexorable  waves  no  more.— 
"  Farewel,  ye  cliffs,  where  I  have  fhi- 
"  vered  in  the  tempeft,  and  been 
"  drenched  in  the  rain  ! — Farewel,  ye 
"  rocks,  whofe  echoes  have  fo  often 
*'  repeated  my  complaints! — Farewel, 
"  ye  fweet  fountains,  which  my  fuffer- 
"  ings  embittered  to  me! — And  thou, 
"  uncultivated  foil,  farewel ! — But  to 
"  my  departure  be  propitious,  fince  I 
t(  follow  the  voice  of  Friendfhip  and 
"  the  gods!" 

'  We  then  fet  fail  from  the  coaft,  and 
'  arrived  in'the  Grecian  army  before 
'  the  walls  of  Troy.  Machaon  and 
'  Podalirius,  by  the  facred  fcience  of 
'  their  father  ^fculapius,  healed  my 
'  wound,  at  leaft  reftored  me  to  the 
'  ftate  you  fee.  I  am  free  from  pain, 
'  and  I  have  recovered  my  ftrength; 
'  but  I  am  ilill  fomewhat  lame.  I 
4  brought  Paris  to  the  ground,  like 
'  a  timid  fawn  that  is  pierced  by  the 
'  arrows  of  the  huntfmanj  and  the 
'  towers  bf  Ilium  were  foon  in  afhes. 
'  All  that  followed  you  know  already. 
«  But  the  remembrance  of  my  fuffer- 

*  ings,  notwithftandingthefuccefs  and 
'  glory  that  followed,  ftill  left  upon 
'  my  mind  an  averfion  to  Ulyfles,  which 

*  all  his  virtues  could  not  furraountj 
'  but  loving  irrefiftibly  hisrefemblance 
'  in  a  fon,  my  enmity  to  the  father  in- 
'  lenfibly  relents.' 
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HILE  Philo&etes  was 
„  thus  relating  his  adven- 
y»  "W  *£  tures,  Telemachus  flood 
~  fufpended  and  immove- 
able:  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  hero  that  fpoke; 
and  all  the  paffions  which  had  agitated 
Hercules,  Phiio&etes,  UlyfTes,  *  and 
Neoptoiemus,  appeared  by  turns  in  his 
countenance,  as  they  were  fucceflively 
clelcribed  in  theferies  of  the  narration. 
Sometimes  he  interrupted  Philo&etes 
by  a  fudden  and  involuntary  exclama- 
tion; and  fometimes  he  appeared  to  be 
abibrbed  in  thought,  like  a  man  who 
reafons  deeply  from  caufes  to  effects. 
When  Philoctetes  defcribed  the  confu- 
fton  of  Neoptolemus,  in  his  firft  attempt 
at  diflimulr/tion,  the  fame  confufion  ap- 
peared in  Telemachus;  and  he  might, 
in  that  moment,  have  been  taken  for 
Neoptolemus  himfelf. 

The  allied  army  marched,  in  good 
order,  againft  Adraftus,  the  tyrant  of 
Daunia,  a  contemnerof  the  gods,  and 
a  deceiver  of  men.  Telemachus  found 
it  very  difficult  to  behave,  without  of- 
fence, :-.mong  fo  many  princes  who  were 
jealous  of  e.'.ch  other;  it  was  neceffary 
that  he  fhould  give  caufe  of  fufpicion 
fo  none,  and  that  he  fhould  conciliate 
the  good -will  of  all.  There  was  great 
goodnefs  and  fir.cerity  in  his  difpofi- 
tionj  but  he  \vas  not  naturally  oblig- 
ing, and  ^sve  himiclt*  little  trouble  to 


pleafe  others;  he  was  not  fond  of  mo- 
ney, yet  he  knew  not  how  to  SMVC  it 
away:  and  thus,  with  an  elevated 
mind,  and  a  general  difpofition  to  good, 
he  appeared  to  be  neither  kind  nor  li- 
beral ;  to  be  neither  fenfible  of  friend- 
fhip,  nor  grateful  for  favours,  nor  at- 
tentive to  merit.  He  indulged  his  hu- 
mour, without  the  lead  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  others;  for  his  mother  Pe- 
nelope, notwithstanding  the  care  of 
Mentor,  had  encouraged  a  pride  of 
birth  and  lofty  demeanor,  which  caft 
a  fhade  over  all  his  good  qualities  :  he 
confidered  himfelf  as  participatinga  na- 
ture fuperior  to  the  reft  of  men,  whom, 
hefeemedto  think,  the  gods  had  placed 
upon  the  earth  merely  for  his  pleafure 
and  convenience,  to  prevent  his  wiflies, 
and  refer  all  to  him  as  a  vifible  divini- 
ty. To  ferve  him  was,  in  his  opinion, 
a  happinefs  that  fufHciently  recom- 
penfed  the  fervice:  nothing  that  he  re- 
quired was  to  be  fuppofed  impofliblej 
and,  at  the  leaft  delay,  the  impetuous 
ardour  of  his  temper  burft  into  a  flame. 
Thofe  who  fliould  have  feen  him  thus, 
unguarded  and  unreftrained,  would  have 
concluded  him  incapable  of  loving  any 
thing  but  himfelf,  and  fenfible  only  to 
the  gratification  of  his  own  appetites 
and  vanity:  but  this  indifference  for 
others,  and  perpetual  attention  to  him- 
felf, was  merely  the  effect  of  the  con- 
tinual agitation  that  he  fuffered  from 
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the  violence  of  his  paffions.  He  had 
been  flattered  and  humoured  by  his  mo- 
ther from  the  cradle,  and  was  a  ftrik- 
ing  example  of  the  difadvantages  of 
high  birth.  Misfortune  had  not  yet 
abated  either  his  haughtinefs  or  impe- 
tuofity;  in  every  ftate  of  dereliction  and 
diftrefs,  he  had  ftill  looked  round  him 
•with  difdain;  and  his  pride,  like  the 
palm,  ftill  rofe  under  every  depreflion. 

While  he  was  with  Mentor,  his 
faults  were  fcarce  vifible;  and  they  be- 
came infenfibly  lefs  and  lefs  every  day: 
like  a  fiery  fteed,  that  in  his  courfe  dif- 
dains  the  rock,  the  precipice,  and  the 
torrent,  and  is  obedient  only  to  one 
commanding  voice,  and  one  guiding 
hand;  Telemachus,  impelled  by  a  noble 
ardour,  could  be  reftrained  only  by 
Mentor.  But  Mentor  could  arreft 
him  with  a  look  in  the  midft  of  his 
career:  he  knew,  he  felt,  the  meaning 
of  his  eye,  the  moment  that  it  glanced 
upon  him 5  his  heart  became  fenfibleto 
virtue,  and  his  countenance  foftened 
into  ferenity  and  complacence;  the  re- 
bellious tempeft  is  not  more  fuddenly 
rebuked  into  peace  when  Neptune 
lifts  his  trident,  and  frowns  upon  the 
deep. 

When  Telemachus  was  left  to  him- 
felf,  all  his  paffions,  which  had  been 
reftrained  like  the  courfe  of  a  torrent 
by  a  mound,  burft  away  with  yet  greater 
violence.  He  could  not  fuffer  the  ar- 
rogance of  tiie  Lacedemonians,  nor  of 
Phalanthus  their  commander.  Tl>is 
colony,  which  had  founded  Tarentum, 
confiftedof  young  men  who,having  been 
born  during  thefiege  of  Troy,  had  receiv- 
ed no  education:  their  illegitimate  birth , 
thediflblutenefscf  their  mothers,  and  the 
licentioufnefs  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  up,  gave  them  an  air  of  favage 
barbarity;  they  refembled  rather  a  band 
of  robbers  than  a  Grecian  colony. 

Phalanthus  took  every  opportunity 
to  {hew  his  contempt  of  Telemachus; 
he  frequently  interrupted  him  in  their 
publick  councils,  and  treated  his  ad- 
vice as  the  crude  notions  of  puerile  in- 
experience: he  alfo  frequently  made 
him  the  fubjec~l  of  his  raillery,  as  a 
feeble  and  effeminate  youth  ;  he  point- 
ed out  his  flighteft  failings  to  the  chiefs; 
and  was  perpetually  bufy  in  foment- 
ing jealoufies,  and  rendering  the  haugh- 
ty manner  of  Telemachus  odious  to 
the  allies. 

Telemachus  having  one  day 
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fome  Daunians  prifoners,  Phalanthu* 
pretended  that  they  belonged  to  him, 
becaufe,  as  he  faid,  he  had  defeated  the 
party  at  the  head  of  his  Lacedemonians  j 
and  Telemachus,  finding  them  already 
vanquifhed  and  put  to  flight,  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  give  quarter  to  thofe 
that  threw  down  their  arms,  and  lead 
them  to  the  camp.  Telemachus,  on 
the  contrary,  infilled  that  he  had  pre- 
vented Phalanthus  from  being  defeated 
by  that  very  party,  ami  had  turned  the 
fcale  in  his  favour.  This  queftion  was 
difputed  before  an  aflfembly  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  alliance;  and  Telema- 
chus being  fo  far  provoked  as  to  threa- 
ten Phalanthus,  they  would  immedi- 
ately have  fought,  if  the  aflembly  had 
not  interpofed. 

Phalanthus  had  a  brother,  whole 
name  was  Hippias,  and  who  was  much 
celebrated  for  his  conrnge,  ftrength, 
and  dexterity.  «  Pollux/  faid  the  Ta- 
rentines,  '  could  not  wield  the  celtui 

*  better;  nor  could  Caftor  furpafs  him 

*  in  the  management  of  a  bone.1     He 
had  almoft  the  ftature  and  the  ftrength 
of  Hercules;  and  he  was  the  terror  of 
the  whole  army  :  for  he  was  yet  moj« 
petulant  and  brutal  than  courageous 
and  ftrong. 

Hippias,  havingremarkedthehaugh- 
tirfefs  with  which  Telemachus  had 
menaced  his  brother,  went  in  great 
haite  to  carry  off  the  prifoners  to  Ta- 
rentum, without  waiting  fur  the  deter- 
mination of  the  aflembly;  and  Tele- 
machus, who  was  privately  informed 
of  it,  rtilhed  out  after  him,  burning 
with  rage.  He  ran  eagerly  from  one 
part  of  the  camp  to  the  other,  like  a 
boar  who,  being  wounded  in  rhechace, 
turns  enraged  upon  the  hunter:  his 
eye  looked  round  for  his  enemy;  and 
his  hand  (hook  the  fpear,  which  he  was 
impatient  to  launch  aga.nft.  him.  He 
found  him  at  length  j  and  at  the  fight 
of  him  he  was  tranfported  with  new 
fury. 

He  was  no  longer  Telemachus,  a 
noble  youth,  whofe  mind  Minerva, 
under  the  form  of  Mentor,  had  en- 
riched \vith  wifdom;  but  an  enraged 
lion,  or  a  lunatick  urged  on  by  delpe- 
rate  phrenzy.  *  Stay!'  faid  he  to  Hip- 
pias; '  thou  bafell  of  mankind,  ftay! 

*  and  let  us  fee  if  thou  canft  wreft  from 
'  me  the  fpoils  of  thofe  whom  I  have 
'  overcome.      Thou   fhalt  not  carry 
<  them  to  Tarentura  j  thou  malt  this 

'  moment 
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*  moment  defcend  to  the  gloomy  bor- 
«  dcrs  of  the  Styx!'  His  fpear  in- 
ftantly  followed  his  words;  but  he 
threw  it  with  fo  much  fury,  that  he 
could  take  no  aim,  and  it  fell,  wide  of 
Hippias,  to  the  ground.  He  then  drew 
his  i'word,  of  which  the  guard  was  gold, 
and  which  had  been  given  him  by  La- 
ertes,when  he  departed  from  Ithaca,  as 
a  pledge  of  his  afteclion.  Laertes  had 
\iled  it  with  glory  when  hehimtelf  was 
young;  and  it  had  been  ilaincd  with 
the  blood  of  many  chiefs  of  Epirus, 
during  a  war  in  which  Laertes  had  been 
victorious. 

This  fwcrd  was  fcarcely  drawn  by 
Telemnchus,  when  Hippias,  willing  to 
avail  himfclfof  his  fuperior  ftrength, 
rufhed  upon  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
force  it  from  his  hand  :  the  weapon 
broke  in  theconteft;  they  then  leizecl 
each  other,  and  were  in  a  moment 
locked  together.  They  appeared  like 
two  favage  beafts  ftrivir.g  to  tear  each 
other  in  pieces;  fire  fparkled  in  their 
eyes,  their  bodies  are  now  contracted, 
and  now  extended;  they  now  (loop, 
and  now  rife;  they  {pi ing  furioafly 
upon  each  other,  and  pant  with  thethirft 
of  blood.  Thus  they  engaged,  foot  to 
foot,  and  hand  to  hand;  and  their  limbs 
were  fo  entwined  with  each  other,  that 
they  feemed  to  belong  to.  one  body. 
The  advantage  at  laft  inclined  to  Hip- 
pias, to  whom  a  full  maturity  of  years 
had  given  firmnefsand  ftrength,  which 
to  the  tender  age  of  Telemachus  was 
wanting.  His  breath  now  failed  him, 
and  his  knees  trembled  :  Hippias  per- 
ceived his  weaknefs;  and,  doubling  his 
efforts,  the  fate  of  Telemachus  would 
now  have  been  decided,  and  he  would 
have  tattered  the  punifhment  due  to  his 
pafuon  and  temerity,  if  Minerva,  who 
itill  watched  over  him  from  afar,  and 
fuffered  him  to  fall  into  this  extremity 
of  danger  only  for  his  inftruclion,  had 
not  determined  the  victory  in  his  fa- 
vour. 

She  did  not  herfelf  quit  the  palace  of 
Salemum,  but  lent  Iris,  the  i'wift  mef- 
-fens;er  of  the  gods,  who,  fpreading  her 
light  wings  to  the  air,  divided  the  pure 
and  unbounded  fpace  above,  leaving 
behind  her  a  long  train  of  light,  which 
diverfified  the  filver  clouds  with  a  thou- 
fand  dy«s.  She  defcended  not  to  the 
earth  till  (he  came  to  the  fea-fhore 
where  the  innumerable  army  of  the 
allies  was  encamped.  She  law  the  con- 


teft  at  a  difhnce,  and  marked  the  vio- 
lence and  fury  cf  the  combatants:  ftie 
perceived  the  danger  of  Telemachus, 
and  trembled  with  apprehenfmn ;  flic 
approached  in  a  thin  vapour,  which  flic 
had  condenfed  into  a  cloud  ;  and  at  the 
moment  when  Hippias,  confcious  of 
his  fuperior  ftrength,  believed  his  vic- 
tory to  be  fecurc,  Ihe  covered  the  young 
charge  of  Minerva  with  the  ftiicld  of 
the  goddefs,  which  for  this  purpofe  had 
been  confided  to  her  care.  Telema- 
chus, who  was  exhaufted  and  fainting, 
inftantly  became  fenfible  of  new  vi- 
gour; and,  in  proportion  as  he  revived, 
the  ftrength  and  courage  of  Hippias  de- 
clined :  he  was  confcious  to  lomething 
invifibleand  divine, which  overwhelmed 
and  confounded  him.  Telemachus 
now  preffed  him  clofer,  and  affailed 
him,  fometimes  in  one  pofture,  and 
fometimes  in  another :  he  perceived 
him  ftaggtr ;  and,  leaving  him  not  a 
moment's  refpite  to  recover,  he  at  length 
threw  him  down,  and  fell  upon  him. 
An  oak  of  Mount  Ida,  which  at  laft 
yields  to  a  thoufand  ftrokes  that  have 
made  the  depths  of  the  foreft  refound, 
falls  not  with  a  more  dreadful  noife 
than  Hippias  ;  the  earth  groaned  be- 
neath him,  and  all  that  was  around 
him  fliook. 

But  the  aegis  of  Minerva  infufed 
into  Telemachus  wifdom  as  well  aft 
ftrength;  and,  at  the  moment  that  Hip- 
pias fell  under  him,  he  was  touched 
with  a  fenfeof  the  fault  he  committed 
by  attacking  the  brother  of  one  of  the 
confederate  princes  whom  he  had  taken 
arms  to  arTift.  He  recollected  the  coun- 
fels  of  Mentor,  and  they  covered  him 
with  confufion  ;  he  was  afhamed  of  hie 
victory,  and  confcious  that  he  ought 
to  have  been  vanouifhed.  In  the  mean 
time,  Phalanthus,  tranfported  with 
rage,  ran  to  the  fuccour  of  his  brother, 
and  would  have  pierced  Telemachus 
with  the  fpear  that  he  carried  in  his 
hand,  if  he  had  not  feared  to  pierce 
Hippias  alfo,  whom  Telemachus  held 
under  him  in  the  duft.  The  fon  of 
Ulyfles  might  then  eafily  have  taken 
the  life  of  his  enemy ;  but  his  anger 
was  appeafed,  and  he  thought  only  of 
atoning  for  his  rafhnefs  by  fhewing  his 
moderation.  Getting  up,  therefore, 
from  his  antagonift,  he  faid — '  I  am 
'  fatisfied,  O  Hippias!  with  having 
'  taught  thee  not  to  defpife  my  youth, 
*  I  give  thee  life;  and  I  admire  thy 
«  valour 
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valour  and  thy  ftrength.  The  gods 
have  protected  me:  yield,  therefore, 
to  the  power  of  the  gods.  Hence- 
forth let  us  think  only  of  uniting 
our  -ftrength  againft  the  common 
enemy.*  • 

While  Telemachus  was  fpeaking, 
Hippias  rofe  from  the  ground,  covered 
with  duft  and  blood,  and  burning  with 
fhame  and  Indignation.  Phalanthus 
did  not  dare  to  take  the  life  of  him 
who  had  fo  generoufly  given  life  to  his 
brother;  yet  he  was  confufed,  and 
fcarce  knew  what  he  would  do.  All 
the  princes  of  the  alliance  ran  to  the 
place,  and  carried  off  Telemachus  on 
one  fide;  and,  on  theother,  Phalanthus, 
with  Hippias;  who,  having  loft  all  his 
arrogance,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground.  The  whole  army  was  ftruck 
with  aftoniftiment,  to  find  that  Tele- 
machus, a  youth  of  fo  tencitr  an  age, 
who  had  not  yet  acquired  the  full 
ftrength  of  a  man,  had  been  able  to 
prevail  againft  Hippias;  who, in  ftrength 
and  ftature,  refembled  the  giants,  thofe 
children  of  the  earth  who  once  at- 
tempted to  difpoffefs  the  gods  of  O- 
lympus. 

Telemachus,  however,  was  far 
from  enjoying  his  victory;  and,  while 
the  camp  was  refounding  with  his 
praife,  he  retired  to  his  tent,  over- 
whelmed with  the  fenie  of  his  fault, 
and  wifhing  to  efcape  from  himfelf. 
He  bewailed  the  impetuofity  of  his 
temper,  and  abhorred  himfelf  for  the 
injurious  extravagances  which  his  paf- 
fions  hurried  him  to  commit:  he  was 
confcious  to  fomething  of  vanity  and 
meanrtefs  in  his  unbounded  pride;  and 
he  felt,  that  true  greatnefs  confifts  in 
moderation,  juftice,  modefty,  and  hu- 
jmnity.  He  fa w  his  defects  ;  but  he 
did  not  dare  to  hope  that,  after  being  fo 
often  betrayed  into  the  fame  fault,  he 
fhould  be  ever  able  to  correct  them'. 
He  was  at  war  with  himfelf;  and,  in 
the  anguifti  of  the  conflict,  his  com- 
plaints were  like  the  roaring  of  a 
lion. 

Two  days  he  remained  alone  in  his 
tent,  tormented  by  felf- reproach,  and 
aihamed  to  return  back  to  fociety. 
•'  How  can  I,'  laid  he,  «  again  dare  to 
*  Jook  Mentor  in  the  face!  Am  I  the 
'  Ton  of  Ulyffes,  the  wileft  and  mod 
'  "patient  of  men  ;  and  have  I  filled  the 


diforder  ?  Is  it  their  blood,  or  that 
of  their  enemies,  the  Daunians,  that 
I  ought  to  have  fpilt?  I  have  been 
raih  even  to  madnefs,  fo  that  1  knew 
not  even  how  to  launch  a  (pear :  I 
expofed  my  felf  to  danger  and  dif- 
grace,  by  engaging  Hippias  with  in- 
ferior fttength;  and  had  reafon  to  ex- 
peel  nothing  Jefs  than  death,  with 
the  difhonour  of  being  vanquished. 
And  what  if  I  had  thus  died  ?  My 
faults  would  have  perifhed  with  me^ 
and  the  turbulent  pride,  the  thought- 
lefs  prefumption,  of  Telemachus, 
would  no  longer  have  difgraced  the 
name  of  UlyiTes,  or  the  counfels  of 
Mentor !  O  that  I  could  but  hope 
never  more  to  do  what  now,  with  un- 
utterable anguifh,  I  repent  having 
done!  I  fhould  then,  indeed,  be  hap- 
py; but,  alas  !  before  the  fun  that 
is  now  rifen  (hall  defcend,  I  fliaH, 
with  the  full  confent  of  my  will,  re- 
peat the  very  fame  faults  that  I  now 
regret  with  frame  and  horror!  O  fa- 
tal viftoryt  O  mortifying  praife  !  at 
once  the  memorial  and  reproach  of 
my  folly  !* 

While  he  was  thus  alone,  and  in- 
con  folable,  he  was  vifited  by  Neftor 
and  Philo&etes.  Neftor  had  intended 
to  convince  him  of  his  fault;  but  in- 
ftantly  perceiving  his  diftrefs  and  con- 
trition, he  changed  his  remonftrances 
into  confolation  ;  and,  inftead  of  re- 
proving his  mifconducl,  endeavoured 
to  foothe  his  defpair. 

This  quarrel  retarded  the  confede- 
rates in  theirexpedition;  for  they  could 
not  march  againft  their  enemies  till 
they  had  reconciled  Telemachus  to 
Phalanthus  and  his  brother.  They 
were  in  continual  dread,  left  the  Ta- 
rentines  mould  fall  upon  the  company 
of  young  Cretans  who  had  followed 
Telemachus  to  the  war.  Every  thing 
was  thrown  into  confufion  merely  by 
the  folly  of  Telemachus;  and  Tele- 
machus, who  faw  how  much  mifchief 
he  had  caufed  already,  and  how  much 
more  might  follow  from  his  indifcre- 
tion,  gave  himfelf  up  to  remorfe  and 
forrow.  The  princes  were  extremely 
embarraffed  ;  they  did  not  dare  to  put 
the  army  in  motion,  left  theTarentines 
and  Cretans  fhould  fall  upon  each 
other  in  their  march  ;  for  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  they  were  reftrained 
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was  kept  over  them.  Nefior  and  Phi- 
loftetes  were  continually  puffing  and 
repafling  bt-twcen  the  tents  of  Tdema- 
cluis  and  Phalanihus.  Phalanthus 
was  implacable}  he  had  an  obdurate 
ferocity  in  his  nature;  and,  being  per- 
petually ftimulated  to  revenge  by  Hip. 
pias,  whofe  difconrle  was  full  of  rage 
and  indignation,  he  was  neither  moved 
by  the  eloquence  of  Neftor,  nor  the  au- 
thority of  PhUo&etet.  Telemachui 
was  more  gentle;  but  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  and  refufed  all 
coniblation. 

While  the  princes  were  in  this  per- 
plexity,  the  troops  were  (truck  with 
conitu  nation;  and  the  camp  appeared 
like  a  houfe  in  which  the  father  of  the 
family,  the  fupport  of  his  relations, 
and  the  hope  of  his  children,  is  juft 
dead. 

In  the  midft  of  this  diftrefs  and  dif- 
erder,  the  army  was  fuddenly  alarmed 
by  a  confuied  and  dreadful  noife,  the 
rattling  of  chariots,  the  clafti  of  arms, 
the  ru-ighing  of  horfes,  and  the  cries  of 
men:  iomevi&orious,  and  urging  the 
daughter;  fome  flying,  and.  terrified; 
iome  wounded,  and  dying.  The  dull 
rofe  as  in  a  whirlwind,  and  formed  a 
cloud  that  obfcured  the  iky,  and  fur- 
rotmded  the  camp  :  in  a  few  moments 
this  duft  was  mixed  with  a  thick  fmoke, 
which  polluted  the  air,  and  prevented 
refpiration.  Soon  after  was  heard. a 
hollow  noife,  like  the  roaring  of  Mount 
./Etna  when  her  fires  are  urged  by  Vul- 
can and  the  Cyclops,  who  forge  thun- 
der for  the  father  of  the  gods  :  every 
knee  trembled,  and  every  countenance 
\vaspaie. 

Adraftus,  vigilant  and  indefatigable, 
had  lurprizcd  the  allies  in  their  camp. 
lie  had  concealed  his  own  march;  and, 
perfectly  acquainted  with  theirs,  he 
had,  with  incredible  expedition  and  la- 
bour, marched  round  a  mountain  of 
very  difficult  accefs,  the  paffes  of  which 
fcad  been  fecurcd  by  the  allies.  Not 
dreaming  that  he  would  march  round 
it,  and  knowing  that  the  defiles,  by 
which  alone  it  could  be  parted,  were  in 
their  hands,  they  not  only  imagined 
themfelves  to  be  in  perfeft  iecurily, 
but  had  formed  a  defign  to  march 
througli  thefe  defiles,  and  fall  upon 
theirenemy  behind  the  mountain,  when 
ionic  auxiliaries,  which  they  exutcled, 
ihojuld  come  up. 


Of  this  defign,  Adraftus-,  who  fparcd 
no  money  to  difcover  the  fecret  of  an 
enemy,  had  gained  intelligence,  for 
NeltorandPhiloftetes,  notwithstanding 
their  wifdom  and  experience,  were  not 
fufficiently  careful  to  conceal  their  un- 
dertakings. Neitor,  who  was  in  a  de- 
clining age,  took  too  much  pleafure  in 
telling  what  he  thought  would  procure 
him  applaufe.  Philoftetes  was  na- 
turally lefs  talkative;  but  he  was  hafty, 
and  the  flighted  provocation  would  be- 
tray him  into  the  difcovery  of  what  he 
had  determined  to  conceal :  artful  peo- 
ple, therefore,  foon  found  the  way  to 
unlock  his  breaft,  and  get  pofieflion  of 
whatever  it  contained.  Nothing  more 
was  necefTary  than  to  rnnke  him  angry; 
he  would  then  lofe  all  command  of 
himfelf,  exprefs  his  refentment  by  me- 
naces, and  bo.ift  that  he  had  certain 
means  to  accomplish  his  purpofes:  if 
this  was  ever  fo  flightly  doubted,  he 
would  immediately  difclofe  his  project, 
and  give  up  the  dearelt  fecret  of  his 
heart.  Thus  did  this  great  commander 
refemble  a  cracked  veffel,  which,  how- 
ever precious  it's  materials,  f offers  the 
liquors  that  are  entrufted  with  it  to 
drain  away. 

Thofe  who  had  been  corrupted  by 
the  money  of  Adrattus,  did  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weaknefs  both 
of  Neftor  and  Philoaetes.  They  flut- 
tered Neftor  with  exceflive  and  perpe- 
tual praife;  they  related  the  victories 
he  had  won,  and  expatiated  upon  his 
forefight  in  extafies  of  admiration.  On 
the  other  fide,  they  were  continually 
laying  fnares  for  the  impatience  of 
Philoctetes  :  they  talked  to  him  of  no- 
thing but  difficulties,  crofles,  dangers, 
inconveniences,  and  irremediable  mif- 
takes;  and,  the  moment  his  natural  im- 
petuofity  was  moved,  his  wifdom  for- 
iook  him,  and  he  was  no  longer  the 
lame  man. 

Tclemachus,  notwithstanding  hit 
faults,  was  much  better  qualified  to 
keep  a  fecret:  he  had  acquired  a  habit 
of  iccrefy  by  his  misfortunes,  and  the 
neceflfity  he  had  been  under  of  con- 
cealing his  thoughts  from  the  fuitors 
of  Penelope  cven^  in  his  infancy.  He 
had  the  art  of  keeping  a  fecret  without 
falfliood,  and  even  without  appearing 
to  have  a  fecret  to  keep,  by  that  reierved 
and  myfterious  air  which  generally 
diilingui flies  cjofe  people. 
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A  fecret  did  not  appear  to  lay  him 
Under  the  leaft  difficulty  or  reftraint: 
he  feemed  to  be  always  unconftrained, 
eafy,  and  open,  as  if  his  heart  was  upon 
his  lips;  he  faid  all  that  might  be  laid 
fafely,  with  the  utmoft  freedom  and 
unconcern;  but  he  knew,  with  the  ut- 
moft precifion,  where  to  ftop,  and  could, 
without  the  leaft  appearance  of  defign, 
avoid  whatever  glanced,  however  ob- 
liquely, at  that  which  he  would  con- 
ceal. His  heart,  therefore,  was  wholly 
inacceflible;  and  his  beft  friends  knew 
only  what  he  thought  was  necefTary  to 
enable  them  to  give  him  advice,  except 
only  Mentor,  from  whom  he  concealed 
nothing.  In  other  friends  he  placed 
different  degrees  of  confidence,  in  pro*- 
portion  as  he  had  experienced  their  fide- 
lity and  wifdom. 

Telemachus  had  often  obferved  that 
the  refolutions  of  the  council  were  too 
generally  known  in  the  camp,  and  had 
complained  of  it  to  Neftor  and  Philoc- 
tetes,  who  did  not  treat  it  with  the  at- 
tention it  deferved.  Old  men  are  too 
often  inflexible,  for  long  habit  fcarce 
leaves  them  the  power  of  choice.  The 
faults  of  age  are  hopelefs :  as  the  trunk 
of  an  old  knotty  tree,  if  it  is  crooked, 
muft  be  crooked  for  ever;  fo  men,  after 
a  certain  age,  lofe  their  pliancy,  and 
become  fixed  in  habits  which  have 
grown  old  with  them,  and  become,  as 
it  were,  part  of  their  constitution.  They 
are  fometimes  fenfible  of  thele  habits; 
but  at  the  fame  time  are  alfo  fenfible 
that  they  cannot  be  broken,  and  figh 
over  their  infirmity  in  vain:  youth  is 
the  only  feafon  in  which  human  nature 
can  be  corrected;  and,  in  youth,  the 
power  of  correction  is  without  limits. 

There  was  in  the  allied  army  a  De- 
lopian,  vvhofe  name  was  Eurymachus; 
an  infinuating  fycophant,  who  paid  his 
court  to  all  the  princes,  and  could  ac- 
commodate himlelf  to  eve'ry  one's  tafte 
and  inclination!  His  invention  and  di- 
ligerfce  were  continually  uj>on  the  ftretch 
to  render  himfelf  agreeable.  If  Eury- 
machus might  be  believed,  nothing  was 
difficult:  if  his  advice  was  afked,  he 
guefled  immediately  what  ahfwer  would 
"be  moft  pleafmg,  and  gave  it.  He  had 
a  talent  at  humour,  which  he  indulged 
at  raillery  againft  thofe  from  whom  he 
had  nothing  to  fear;  but  to  others  he 
was  refpe&ful  and  complaifant;  and 
bad  the  art  of  rendering  flattery  fo  deli- 


cate, that  the  moft  modeft  received  it 
without  difguft.  He  was  grave  with 
the  fober,  and  with  the  jovial  he  was 
gay/  he  could  aflfume  all  characters, 
however  different,  with  equal  facility. 
Men  of  fmcerity  appear  always  in  their 
own;  and  their  coaduft,  being  regu- 
lated by  the  unalterable  laws  of  virtue, 
is  fteady  and  uniform;  they  are  there- 
fore much  lefs  agreeable  to  princes  than 
thofe  who  afllmilate  themfelves  to  their 
predominant  paffions.  Eurymachus 
had  confiderable  military  fktll,  and  was 
very  able  in  bufinefs:  he  was  a  foldier 
of  fortune,  who,  having  attached  him- 
felf to  Neftor,  had  entirely  gained  his 
confidence;  and  could,  by  flattering 
that  vanity  and  fondnefs  for  praife 
which  a  little  fullied  the  luftre  of  his 
character,  draw  out  of  him  whatever  he 
wanted  to  know. 

Philoftetes,  though  he  never  trufted 
him,  was  not  lefs  in  his  power;  for,  in 
him,  iraicibility  and  impatience  pro- 
duced the  fame  effeft  that  an  ill-placed 
confidence  produced  in  Neftor.  Eurv- 
machus  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  con- 
tratSicl  him;  for  when  once  he  was 
provoked,  all  his  fecrets  were  difcover- 
ed.  This  man  had  been  bribed  with 
large  fums  of  money  to  betray  the 
counfels  of  the  allies  to  Adraftus;  who 
had  in  his  army  a  certain  number  of 
chofen,  men,  who  went  over  to  the  allies 
as  deferters,  and  came  back,  one  by 
one,  with  intelligence  from  Euryma- 
chus, as  often  as  he  had  any  thing  of 
importance  to  communicate:  this  trea- 
chery was  praclifed  without  much  dan- 
ger of'  detection;  for  thefe  meflengers 
carried  no  letters,  and  therefore,  if 
they  happened  to  be  feized,  nothing 
was  found  upon  them  that  could  ren- 
der Eurymachus  fufpefted.  Every  pro- 
jccl  of  the  allies,  therefore,  was  con- 
ftantly  defeated  by  Adraftus;  for  an 
enterprize  was  fcarcely  reiblved  upon, 
in  council,  before  the  Daunianj  made 
the  very  difpofitions  which  alone  could 
prevent  it's  fuccefs.  Telemachus  was 
indefatigable  to  difcover  the  caufe;  and 
endeavoured  to  put  Neftor  and  Philoc- 
tetes  upon  their  guard,  by  alarming 
their  fufpicion;  but  his  care  was  inef- 
fectual, and  their  blindnefs  defperate. 

It  had  been  refolved,  in  council,  t» 

wait  for  a  confiderable  reinforcement 

that  was  expeaed;  and  a  hundred  vef- 

£ls  were  difpatched  fecretly  by  night, 
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to  convey  thefe  troops  from  that  part  of 
the  coaft  whither  they  had  been  ordered 
to  repair,  to  the  place  where  the  army 
was  encamped,  with  greater  ipeed  and 
y;  the  ground,  over  which  they 
'icrwile  have  been  obliged  to 
inarch,  being  in  fonie  places  very  diffi- 
cult to  pals.  In  the  mean  time,  they 
thought  themftlves  in  pcrfeft  fecurity, 
having  taken  poffeiTSon  of  the  piifTi.s  of 
the  neighbouring  mountain,  which  was 
a  part  of  the  Appenines  moft  (iifHcult  of 
accefs.  The  camp  was  upon  the  banks 
of  the  River  Galefus,  not  far  from  the 
fea-,  in  a  delightful  country,  abounding 
with  forage,  and  whatever  elfe  was  ne- 
Cf-fTiry  fur  the  fubfiftence  of  an  army. 
Adraftus  was  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
mountain,,  which  it  was  thought  lin- 
pofTible  for  him  to  pafs;  but  as  he  knew 
the  allies  to  be  then  weak,  that  a  large 
reinforcement  wasexpecled  to  join  them, 
that  veffcls  were  waiting  to  receive  them 
on  board,  and  that  diffention  and  anj- 
rnofity  had  been  produced  in  the  army 
by  the  quarrel  between  Telemachus  and 
Phalamhus,  he  undertook  to  march 
round  without  delay.  He  proceeded 
with  the  utmoft  expedition,  advancing 
riight  and  day  along  the  borders  of  the 
fea,  through  ways  which  had  always 
been  thought  impafllible:  thus,  courage 
and  labour  furmount  all  obftacles;  and 
to  thofe  who  can  dare  and  fuffer,  no- 
thing is  impcfiiblej  and  thofe  who, 
flunibcring  in  idlenefs  and  timidity, 
dream  that  every  thing  is  impoflible 
that  appears  to  be  difficult,  deierve  to 
be  furprized  and  fubdued. 

Adraftus  fell  unexpectedly  upon 
the  hundred  vefiels  of  the  allies,  ;it 
break  of  day.  As  they  were  not  pre- 
pared for  defence,  and  thofe  on  board 
had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  an  attack, 
they  were  feized  without  refiftance,  and 
ferved  to  tranfport  his  troops,  with  the 
greateft  expedition,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gdefus:  he  then  proceeded  without 
delay  up  the  river.  ']  he  advanced 
guard  of  the  allies  on  that  fide,  believ- 
ing that  thefe  veilels  brought  the  rein- 
forcements they  expccled,  i<  crived  them 
with  monts  of  joy;  and  Adraftus  and 
his  men  got  on  (hore  before  they  dif- 
covered  their  miftake.  lie  fell  upon 
them  when  tl  ty  Ind  no  fufpicion  of 
danger;  and  \\c  found  the  camp  open, 
without  order,  without  diisf,  and  Witll- 


.The  quarter  of  the  cnmp  which  he 
firft  attacked  was  tint  of  the  ! 
tines  commanded  by  Plnl. minus.  The 
us  entered  fo  fuddenly,  and  With 
fo  much  vigour,  that  tin- 
the  La-edemonians  rendered  them  in- 
capable of  refiftance;  and  while  they 
were  Peeking  their  arms,  with  a  confu- 
fion  that  made  them  embarrafs  and  im- 
pede each  other,  Adraftus  fet  fire  to  the 
camp.  The  flames  immediately  rofe 
from  the  tents  to  the  fky;  and  the  noife 
of  the  fire  was  Hke  that  of  a  torrent, 
which  rolls  over  a  whole  country,  bear- 
ing down  trees  of  the  deepcft  root,  and 
fweeping  away  the  treasured  harvt-ff, 
with  the  barns,  and  flocks,  and  herds, 
with  the  fold  and  the  ftall.  The  flames 
'were  driven  by  the  wind  fiom  tent  to 
tent;  and  the  whole  camp  had  foon  the 
appearance  of  an  ancient  foreft,  which 
foir.e  accidental  fpaik  hail  fet  on  fire. 

Phalanfhus,  though  he  was  nearcll  to 
the  danger,    could    apply  no  remedy. 
He  faw  that  all  his  troops  muft  perifh 
in  the  conflagration,  if  they  did  not  im- 
mediately abandon   the  cnmp;  yet  he 
was  lenlible,  that  a  fudden  retreat  be- 
fore a  victorious  enemy  might  produce 
a  final  and  fatal  diibrder.     He  began, 
however,  to  draw  up  his  Lacedemonian 
youth  before  they  were  half  armed:  but 
Adraftus  gave  him  no  time  to  breathe; 
a  band  of  expert  archers  killed  many 
of  them  on  one  fide,  and  a  company  of 
{lingers  threw  (tones  as  thick  as  hail 
on  the  other.    Adraftus  himfelf,  i'word 
in  hand,  at  the  head  of  a  chofen  num- 
ber of  Daunians,  purfued  the  fu 
by  tlie  light  of  the  flames,  and  put  all 
that   efcaped  the    fire   to    the    (word. 
Blood  flowed  round  him  in  a  •'' 
yet  he  was  ftill  infatiable  of  blood:    hit 
fury  exceeded  that  of  lions  and  tigers, 
when  they  tern-  in  pieces  the  f! 
with  the  flock.     The  troops  of  Pha- 
lanthus  ftood  torpid  in  delpaii; 
appealed  before  them  like 
bv  an   infernal    fury,  .ird  their  blood 
froze  in  their  veins;   their  iimb 
no  longer  obey   their   \\ill,  ai 
trc..  pi ived  them  even  of   l 

the  '  .    gbt, 

Ph.ilunthus,  whofe  faculties  were  in 
fome  degree  rouzed  by  (hajne  aiul 
ipair,  lifted  up   his   hanr- 

:ven;  he    faw    his  brother    iiippias 
fall  at  his  feet,  un.ic. 

lu  was   ftretched   opun  il«e 
earth, 
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earth,  and  rolled  in  the  c'uft;  the  blood 
gufhed  from  a  deep  wound  in  his  fide 
like  a  river:  his  eyes  clofed  againft  the 
light;  and  his  Ibul,  furious  and  indig- 
nant, jflued  with-  the  torrent  of  his 
blood.  Phalanthos  himfelf,  covered 
with  the  vital  efFufion  from  his  bro- 
ther's wound,  and  unable  to  afford  him 
fuccour,  was  inftantly  furrounded  by  a 


crowd  of  enemies,  who  p  re  fled  him  with 
all  their  power;'  his  fliield  was  pierced 
by  a  ihoufand  arrows,  and  he  was' 
wounded  in  many  p:\rts  of  his  body; 
hi$  troops  fled,  without  a  portability  of 
being  brought  hack  to  the  charge;  and 
the  gods  looked  down  upon  his  luff'er- 
ings  without  pity. 


END    OF    THE     SIXTEENTH     BOOK, 
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U  PITER,  furrounded  by 
the  celeftial  deities,  fur- 
veyed  the  (laughter  of  the 
allies  from  the  fummit  of 
Olympus;    and,  looking 
into  futurity,   he  beheld 
the  chiefs  whofe  thread  of  life  was  that 
day  to  be  divided  by  the  Fates.     Every 
eye  in    the  divine  aflembly  was  fixed 
upon    the  countenance  of  Jupiter,  to 
difcover  his   will:   but  the   father  of 
gods  and  men  thus  addrefled  them  with 
a  voice  in  which  majefty  was  tempered 
with  fweetnefs.     '  You  fee  the  diftrefs 
of  the  allies,  and  the  triumph  of  A- 
draftus:  but  the  fcene  is  deceitful; 
the    profperity   and    honour   of  the 
wicked  are  fhort;  the  victory  of  A- 
draftus,  the  impious  and  perfidious, 
fhall  not  be   compleat.     The  allies 
uie  punifhed  by  this  misfortune  only 
that  they  may  correct:  their  fault*, 
and    learn    better  to   conceal    their 
counfels:   Minerva  is  preparing  new 
laurels  for  Telemachus,  whom   (he 
delights  to  honour.'     Jupiter  ceafed 
to  fp^-ak;  and  the  gods  continued  in 
filence  to  behold  the  battle. 

In  the  mean  time,  Neftor  and  Phi- 
loctetes  received  an  account,  that  one 
pnrt  of  the  camp  was  already  burned, 
and  thr.t  the  wind  was  fpreading  the 
fhmfs  to  the  red;  that  the  troops 
in  diforder;  and  that  Phalanthus, 


with  his  Lacedemonians,  had  given 
way.  At  this  dreadful  intelligence, 
they  ran  to  aims,  ?(Tembled  the  lead- 
ers, and  gave  orders  for  the  camp  to 
be  immediately  abandoned,  that  the 
men  might  not  perifh  in  the  conflagra- 
tion. 

Telemachus,  who  had  been  pining 
with  inconfolable  dejection,  forgot  his 
anguifh  in  a  moment,  and  refumed  his 
arms.  His  arms  were  the  gift  of  Mi- 
nerva, who,  under  the  figure  of  Men- 
tor, pretended  to  have  received  them 
from  an  excellent  artificer  of  Salen- 
tumj  but  they  were  indeed  the  work  of 
Vulcan,  who,  at  her  rtqueft,  had 
forged  them  in  the  fmoaking  caverns  of 
Mount  ./Etna. 

Thefe  arms  had  a  polifh  like  glafs, 
and  were  effulgent  as  the  rays  of  the 
lun.  On  thecuirafs  was  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  Neptune  and  Pallas  difputing 
which  of  them  mould  give  name  to  a 
rifing  city.  Neptune  (track  the  earth 
with  his  trident,  and  a  horfe  fprung 
out  at  the  blow:  his  eyes  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  living  fire,  and  the  foam  of 
his  mouth  fpnrkled  like  light;  his 
mane  floated  in  the  wind;  and  his  legs, 
at  once  nervous  and  fupple,  played  un- 
der him  with  equal  agility  and  vigour. 
His  motion  could  not  be  reduced  to 
any  pace;  but  he  feemed  to  bound 
along  with  a  fwiftncfs  and  elalticity 

that 
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that  left  no  trace  of  his  foot,  and  the 
fpe&ator  could  fcarce  believe  but  that 
he  heard  him  neigh.  In  another  com- 
partment, Minerva  appeared  to  be 
giving  the  branch  of  an  olive,  a  tree 
of  her  own  planting,  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  her  new  city;  the  branch, 
with  it's  fruit,  represented  that  plenty 
and  peace  which  Wifdom  cannot  fail  to 
prefer  before  the  diforders  of  war,  cf 
which  the  horfe  was  an  emblem.  This 
limple  and  ufeful  gift  decided  the  con- 
teft  in  favour  of  the  goddefsj  and  A- 
thens  *,  the  pride  of  Greece,  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  her  name.  Minerva 
was  alfo  reprefented  as  aflembling  the 
liberal  arts,  under  the  fymbols  of  little 
children  with  wings:  they  appeared  to 
fly  to  her  for  protection,  terrified  at  the 
brutal  fury  of  Mars,  who  marks  his 
way  with  defolation,  as  lambs  gather 
round  their  dam  at  the  fight  of  a  hun- 
gry wolf,  who  has  already  opened  his 
mouth  to  devour  them.  The  goddefs, 
with  a  look  of  difdain  and  anger,  con- 
founded, by  the  excellence  of  her  works, 
the  prefumptuous  folly  of  Arachne, 
who  vied  with  her  in  the  labours  of 
the  loom  j  Arachne  herfelf  was  alfo  to 
be  feen  in  the  piece;  her  limbs  attenu- 
ated and  disfigured,  and  her  whole 
form  changed  into  that  'of  a  fpider. 
At  a  little  diftance,Minerva  was  again 
reprefented  as  giving  counfel  to  Jupi- 
ter, when  the  giants  made  war  upon 
heaven,  and  encouraging  the  inferior 
deities  in  their  terror  and  confirmation. 
She  was  allb  reprefented  with  herfpear 
and  aegis  upon  the  borders  of  Simois 
and  Scamander,  leading  Ulyfles  by  the 
hand,  animating  the  flying  Greeks 
v.-ith  new  courage,  and  fuftaining  them 
againft  the  heroes  of  Troy,  and  the 
prowefs  even  of  He&or  himfelf.  She 
was  laft  reprefented  as  introducing 
Ulyfles  into  the  fatal  machine,  by 
which,  in  one  night,  the  whole  empire 
of  Priam  was  fubverted. 

Another  part  of  the  fliield  reprefent- 
ed Ceres  in  the  fruitful  plains  of  En- 
na,  the  centre  of  Sicily.  The  god- 
defs appeared  to  be  collecting  a  i'cat- 
tered  multitude,  who  were  feeking  fub- 
fiitence  by  the  chace,  or  gathering  up 
the  wild  fruit  that  fell  from  the  trees. 
To  thefe  ignorant  barbarians  fliefeem- 
cd  to  teach  the  art  of  meliorating  the 


earth,  and  deriving  fuftcnance  from 
it's  fertility.  She  prefented  them  a 
plough,  and  fliewed  them  how  oxen 
were  to  be  yoked:  the  earth  was  then 
feen  to  part  in  furrows  under  the  mare, 
and  a  golden  harveft  waved  upon  the 
plain;  the  reaper  put  in  his  fickle,  and 
was  rewarded  for  all  his  labour.  Steel, 
which  in  other  places  was  devoted  to 
works  of  destruction,  was  here  em- 
ployed only  to  produce  plenty,  and 
provide  for  delight.  The  nymphs  of 
the  meadows,  crowned  with  flowers, 
were  dancing  on  the  borders  of  a  ri- 
ver, with  a  grove  not  far  cliftant:  Pant 
gave  the  mufick  of  his  pipe;  and  the 
fawns  and  fatyrs  were  feen  frolicking 
together,  in  a  lefs  confpicuous  portion 
of  the  compartment.  Bacchus  was 
alfo  reprefented  crowned  with  ivy, 
leaning  with  one  hand  on  his  thyrfis, 
and  holding  the  branch  of  a  vine,  laden 
with  grapes,  in  the  other.  The  beauty 
of  the  god  was  effeminate,  but  mingled 
with  Ibmething  noble,  impaflioned, 
and  languishing,  that  cannot  be  ex- 
prefled.  He  appeared  upon  the  fliield 
as  he  did  to  the  unfortunate  Ariadne, 
when  he  found  her  alone,  forfaken,  and 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  a  itranger  up- 
on a  foreign  more. 

Numbers  of  people  were  feen  croud- 
ing  from  all  parts :  old  men  carrying 
the  firft-fruits  of  their  labour  as  an 
offering  to  the  gods;  young  men  re- 
turning, weary  with  the  labour  of  the 
day,  to  their  wives,  who  were  come 
out  to  meet  them,  leading  their  chil- 
dren in  their  hands,  and  interrupting 
their  walk  with  careffes.  There  were 
alfo  mepherds,  fome  of  whom  appeared 
to  be  fmging,  while  others  danced  to 
the  mufick  of  the  reed.  The  whole 
was  a  reprefentation  of  peace,  plenty, 
and  delight;  every  thing  was  Imiling 
and  happy:  wolves  were  fporting  with 
the  fheep  in  the  paftures;  and  the  lion 
and  tiger,  quitting  their  ferocity,  grazed 
peaceably  with  the  lamb.  A  (hep- 
herd,  that  was  ftill  a  child,  led  them, 
obedient  to  his  crook,  in  one  flock; 
and  Imaginatiofo  recalled  the  pleasures 
of  the  golden  age. 

Telemachus,  having  put  on  this  di- 
vine armour,  took,  inftead  of  his  own 
fliield,  the  dreadful  aegis  of  Minerva, 
which  had  been  fent  him  by  Iris,  the 


*  The  Greek  name  of  Minerva  is  Athens,  Athene. 
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had,    unperceived,    taken    away    his 

and   had  left  in  it's  ftead  this 

•  t  the  fight  of  which  the  gods 

:re  imprefTed  with  dr 

Wlion  he  WAS  thus  armed,  he  ran 
out  of  the  camp  to  avoid  the  flamesj 
ar.d  called  to  him  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
army:  lie  called  with  a  voice  that  re- 
ilored  the  courage  they  had  loft,  and 
his  eye  fparkled  with  a  brightnefs  that 
was  more  than  human.  His 
was  placid,  and  his  manner  eafy  and 
com  poled  ;  he  pave  orders  with  th-e 
lame  quiet  attention  as  that  of  an  old 
anan,  \vho  regulates  his  family  and  jn- 
iiis  chiidienj  but,  in  action,  he 
was  fuddeu  and  impetuous.  He  re- 
iemHfd  a  torrent,  which  nor  only  rolls 
$a  it's  own  ;h  irah(tible  ra- 

pidity,  but  carries  with  it  the  heavieft 
i  that  floats  upon  it's  furface. 

Phiioftetes  and  Neftor,  the  chiefs  of 
the  Ivlaod  Lilians,  and  the  leaders  of 
other  nations,  feltthemftlvrs  influenced 
&y  an  irrefiAible  authority;  age  ap- 
peared to  be  no  longer  con fcipvis  of  cx- 
periencfc  3  and  every  pom,  planner  feem,- 
tJ  to  give  up,  implicitly,  all  preten- 
&ans  to  counfel  and  wii'dom:  even  jea- 
loufy,  a  parTion  fo  natural  to  man,  \va$ 
JufpentUdj  every  tongue  was  filent,  and 
•very  eye  was  fixed  with  admiration 
Upon  Telemachusj  all  ftand  ready  to 
obey  him  without  rcfic&ion,  as  if  they 
jiad  always  been  under  his  command, 
He  advanced  to  an  eminence,  from 
y;hich  the  difpofition,  of  the  tm.-my 
$nt£jht  be  difcoveredj  and  at  the  fir  ft 
glance  he  faw  that  not  a  moment  was 
|o  \>e  loft;  that  the  burning  the  camp 
own  the  Daunians  intodiforder, 
^nd  that  tht;y  rr.ight  now  be  furprized 
iiJ  their  turn.  He  therefore  took  a  cir- 
cuit with  the  ut  mod  expedition,  follow- 
ed by  the  n  .meed  command- 
ers, and  fell  upon  thv'in  in  the  rear, 
yhen  they  believed  the  whole  army  of 
the  allies  to  be  furroundud  by  the  cpu- 
iJagt  ation. 

This  unexpected  attack  threw 
into  coofufion;  and  they  fell  under  tlic 
hand  of  Teliinachus,  as  leaves  fall 
from  the  trees  in  the  declining  year, 
•when  the  northern  tempelt,  the  har- 
binger of  winter,  makes  the  veterans 
•c»f  the  fur  eft  groan,  and  bends  the 
branches  to  the  tin-.ik.  TeJemachus 
Ittcwcd  the  earth  with  ihe  viclims  of 


his  prowefs,  and  his  fpear  pierc 
heart  of  Iphicles, 
Adraftus:     Iphicles    rafhly 
himfelf  bt-fore  him  in  hr<t:ie,  t'o  p; 
the  life  of  his  father,  who.), 
elms  was  about  ;  •   furprize. 

Teiemachus   and   I  phi 
in  beauty,  vigour, 

c    ft.iture, 

had  the  fame  fweetnefs  of  difpofition, 
and  were  both  tenderly  beloved  b- 
parents;  hut  Iphicles  ftli  like  a  0 
of  the  field,  which,   in   the  full   pride 
of  it's    beauty,    is   cut   down    by    the 
fcythe    of  the    mower.     T 
then  overthrew  Euphorion,    the  moft 
celebrated    of    all    the     Lydians    that 
came  from  Etruria;  and   his  (word  at 
hit  pi. -reed    the  brealt  of  Cleomenes, 
who  had  juft  plighted  his  faith  in  mar- 
riage, and  had  prom  i  fed  rich  fpoils  to» 
the  wife  whom  he  was  cleft ined  to  fee 
no  more. 

Adraftus  beheld  the  fall  of  his  fan 
apd  of  his  captains,  and  faw  hi.;  vic- 
tory wrefted  from  him  when  he  th 
it    fecure,    in    a    trar.fport    of 
which    fliook    him    Ijke  the    hand    of 
Death,     Phalanthus,  almoft  proftrate 
at  hjs  feet,   was  like  avicinn,  wound- 
ed but   not  fla:n,  that  ftarts  from  the 
facred   knife,  and    f}ies   terri/led   f.-otii 
the  altar  :    in  one  moment  more  hi.s  life 
would  have  been  the  pi  iiie  of  Ad: 
but  in   this  critis  or\}ii?  fate  lu. 
the  fhout  of    1\ -ifir.achus   rufn; 
his  afiiftance,   and  looked  upward  ^  hi* 
life  was  now  given  him  back,  and  the 
cloud  which  was  fettling  ov 
vanished.       The    Daununs,    a! 
at  this  unexpected   attack, 
n.nlanthus,  to  reprcfs-a  more  i 

itung 

with  new  rage,  like  a  ;, 
the  rtifplxcrds,  wiih  ur..  :'.iatch 

the  pity  that  he  was  ready  to  il 
Tdcni  ;ht  him  in  th?  throng; 

nnd    would    have  finiUK-d  th 

•ivfringthe  allies  fron 

enemy;  bu;    j; 
not  vc  . 
• 

might    better    learn     to    govern, 
willing  that  be  fhould  Ions; 

I'  r.      The    impious    Ad. 
;  e,   was  }.; 

of  the  gods,   that  Tth-mar' 
acquire  r.cw  virtue,  and  In  diftii. 
A  thick 

was 
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was  Interpofed  by  Jupiter,  between 
the  Daunians  and  their  enemies;  the 
will  of  the  gods  was  declared  in  thun- 
ders t'hat  fliook  the  plain,  and  threa- 
tened to  crufh  the  reptiles  of  the  earth 
under  the  ruins  of  Olympus:  the 
lightning  divided  the  firmament  from 
pole  to  pole;  and  the  light  which  this 
moment  dazzled  the  eye,  left  it  the 
next  in  total  darknefs;  an  impetuous 
fhower,  that  immediately  followed, 
contributed  to  feparate  the  two  ar- 
mies. 

Adraftus  availed  himfelf  of  the  fuc- 
cour  of  the  gods,  without  any  fecret 
acknowledgment  of  their  power;  an 
inftance  of  ingratitude  which  made 
him  worthy  of  more  fignal  vengeance  ! 
He  pofleffed  himfelf  of  a  fituation  be- 
tween the  ruins  of  the  camp  and  amo- 
rafs,  which  extended  to' the  river,  with 
fuch  promptnefs  and  expedition,  as 
made  even  his  retreat  an  honour;  and 
at  once  mewed  his  readinefs  at  expe- 
dients, and  perfe&  pofTefTion  of  him- 
.  felf.  The  allies,  animated  by  Tele- 
machus,  would  have  purfued  him;  but 
he  efcaped,  by  favour  of  the  ftorm,like 
a  bird  from  the  fnare  of  the  fowler. 

The  allies  had  now  nothing  to  do 
'but  to  return  to  the  camp,  and  repair 
the  damage  it  had  fuffered':  but  the 
fcene,  as  they  entered  it,  exhibited  the 
iniferies  of  war  in  their  utmoft  horror. 
The  fick  and  wounded,  not  having 
ftrength  to  quit  their  tents,  became  a 
prey  to  the  flames;  and  many  that  ap- 
peared to  be  half  burnt  were  frill  able 
to  exprefs  their  mifery  in  a  plaintive 
and  dying  voice,  calling  upon  the  gods, 
and  looking  upward.  At  thefe  fights, 
and  thefe  founds,  Telemachus  was 
pierced  to  the  heart,  and  burft  into 
tears :  he  was  feized  at  once  with 
horror  and  companion;  and  involunta- 
rily turned  away  his  eyes  from  objects 
which  he  trembled  to  behold;  wretches 
whofe  death  was  inevitable,  but  pain- 
ful and  flow;  whofe  bodies,  in  part  de- 
voured by  the  fire,  had  the  appearance 
cf  the  flefh  of  victims  that  is  burnt  upon 
the  altar,  and  mixes  the  favour  of  fa- 
crifices  with  the  air. 

«  Alas  !'  faid  Telemachus,  '  how 
various,  and  how  dreadful,  are  the 
iniferies  of  war!  What  horrid  infa- 
tuation impels  mankind!  their  days 
upon  the  earth  are  few,  and  thofe 
few  are  evil;  why  then  (hould  thty 


'  precipitate  death,  which   is  already 

*  near"?  Why  fliould  they  add  bitter- 
'  nefs  to  life  that  is  already  bitter?  All 
'  men  are  brothers;  and  yet  they  hunt 
'  each  other  as  prey.     The  wild  beaftfc 
'  of  the defart  are  lefs  cruel;  lions  wage 

'  not  w"ar  againft  lions;  and  to  the  ti-  ' 
'  ger  the  tiger  is  peaceable :  the  only 
'  objects  of  their  ferocity  are  animals 
'  of  a  different  fpecies;  man  does,  in 
'  oppofition  to  reafon,  what  by  ani- 
'  mals,  that  are  without  reafon,  is  ne- 

*  ver  done.     And  for  what  are  thefe 
'  wars  undertaken  ?  Is  there  not  land 

*  enough  in  the  world  for  every  man 
'  to  appropriate  more  than  he  can  cul- 
'  tivate  ?  Are  there  not  defarts,  which 
c  thetwhole  raceg  could  never  people? 
'  What  then   is  the  motive  vto  war? 
'  Some  tyrant  fighs  for  a  new  appella- 
'  tion;  he  would  be  called  a  conqueror; 
'  and  for  this  he  kindles  a  flame  that 

*  defolates  the  earth.     Thus  a  wretch - 
'  ed  individual,   who  would  not  have 

*  been  fpared  but  for  the  anger  of  the 
«  gods,  brutally  facrifices  his  fpecies  to 
'  his  vanity:  ruin  muft  fpread,    blood 
'  muft  flow,  fire  muft  confume,  and  he 
'  who  efcapes  from  the  flames  and  the 
'  fword  muft  perifli  by  famine,    witli 
'  yet  more  anguifh  and  honor;  that 
'  one  man,  to  whom  the  miferies  of  a 
'  world    is  fport,  may  from  this  ge- 

*  neral    deftruction    obtain  a   fanciful  % 

*  pofleffion   of  what  he    calls   glory. 
'  How  vile  the  perverfion  of  fo  facred 

*  a   name!    how    worthy,    above   all 
'  others,  of  indignation  and  contempt, 
'  thofe  who  have  fo  far  forgotten  hrf- 
'  manity !    Let  thofe  who  fancy  they 
'  are  demigods   henceforth  remember 
'  thaf  they  are  lefs  than  m£n;  and  let 
'  every  fucceeding  age,  by  which  they 

'  hoped  to  be  admired, hold  them  in  exe-"% 
'  cration.  With  what  caution  fliould 
'  princes  undertake  a  war!  Wars, 
'  indeed,  ought  always  to  be  juft; 
'  but  that  is  not  fufficient;  they  ought 
'  alfo  to  be  neceffary  to  the  general 
'  good.  The  blood  of  a  nation  ought 
'  never  to  be  fiied,  except  for  it's  own 

*  prefervation  in  the  utmoft  extremity. 
'  Sut  the  perfidious  counfels  of  flat- 

*  tery,  faife  notions  of  glory,  ground. 
'  lefs   j^aloufjcs,    infatiabie   ambition 

*  difguifed  under  fpecious  appearances, 
e  and  connexions    infenfibly    formed, 
'  feldom  fail  to  engage  princes  in  a  war 

*  which    renders  them  unhappy;    in 

«  which 
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*  which  every  thing  Js  put  in  hazard 

*  without   necefllty;   and   which   pro- 

•  duces  as  much  mifchief  to  their  fub- 

•  je6ls  as  to  their  enemies.'  Such  were 
the  reflections  of  Telemachus. 

But  he  did  not  content  himfelf  with 
deploring  the  evils  of  war;  he  endea- 
voured to  mitigate  them.  He  went 
fcimfelt  from  ient  to  tent,  affording  to 
the  ficJc,  and  eve^i  to  the  dying,  fuch 
adiitance  and  comfort  as  they  could  re- 
ceive; .he  diftributed  among  them  not 
only  medicine,  but  money;  he  foothed 
and  conioled  them  by  expreffions  of 
tendernefs  and  friendfhip,  and  lent 
others  on  the  fame  errand  to  thofe 
whom  he  could  not  villt  himfelf. 

Among  the  Cretans  that  had  Accom- 
panied him  from  Salentum,  were  two 
old  men,  whofe  names  were  Traumato- 
philus  and  Nofophagus.  Traumato- 
philus  had  been  at  the  fiege  of  Troy 
•with  Idomeneus,  and  had  learned  the 
art  of  healing  wounds  from  the  fon  of 
J&fculapius.  He  poured  into  the  dcepeft 
and  mod  malignant  fores  an  odorife- 
rous liquor,  which  removed  the  dead 
and  mortified  flefti  without  the  abid- 
ance of  the  knife,  and  facilitated  the 
formation  of  a  new  fubftance  of  a  fairer 
and  better  texture  than  the  firft.  No- 
fbj>hagus  had  never  feen  the  fons  of 
./Efcuiapius;  but,  by  the  affiftance  of 
Merlon,  he  had  procured  a  lacred  and 
myfterious  book,  which  was  written 
by  ./LLfculapius  for  the  inftruclion. 
Nolbphagus  was  alfo  beloved  by  the 
god?;  he  had  compofed  hymns  in  ho- 
nour of  the  offspring  of  Latona:  and 
he  offered  every  day  a  lamb,  white  and 
fpotlefs,  to  Apollo,  by  whom  he  was 
frequently  infpired. 

As  foon  as  he  law  the  fick,  he  knew, 
by  the  appearar.cc  of  the  eyes,J  the  co- 
lour of  the  (kin,  the  temperament  of 
the  body,  and  the  ftate  of  rdpiration, 
vhat  was  the  cauie  of  the  difcafe. 
Sometimes  he  aclminiliered  medicines 
that  operated  by  perforation;  and  the 
iuccels  mewed  how  much  tne  increafe 
or  diminution  of  that  leci  **t;^can  in- 
fluence the  meclunifm  of  the  hody  for 
it's  hurt  or  advantage.  To  thofe  that 
*vere  languifhing  under  a  gradual  de- 
cay, he  gave  infufiorfs  of  ceiiain  li'u- 
tary  herbs,  that  by  degrees  fortified 
the  noble  parts,  and,  by  purifying  the 
blood,  biou^ht  back  ihe  vigour  and  the 


freflinefs  of  youth.     But  he  frequently 
declared,   that  if  it  were  not  for  crimi- 
nal excf  fles,  and  idle  fears',  there  would 
be  but  Jiul    employment  for  the phyfi- 
cian.     {  The  number  of  difeafes, 
he,  '  U  a  difgracc  to  mankind;  for  vir- 
tue pr    lures   iiealth.      Intemperance 
converts  the  very  food    that    Ihould 
fuftain  life  into  a  poilbn  tint  deltroys 
i1;   and  pic  i  fur.*,  indulged  to  excefs, 
Shortens  our  days  more  than  they  can 
be    lengthened   by   medicine.      The 
poor  are  more  rarely  fick  for  want  of 
nourifhment,  than  the  rich  by  taking 
too  much:  high -feafoned meats,  that 
ilimulate  appetite  after  nature  is  fuf- 
ficed,   are  rather  poifon  than   food. 
Medicines  themfelves  offer  violence 
to  nature;  and  mould  never  be  ufed 
but   in  the  moft  pre fling    neceflity. 
The  great  remedy,  which  is  always 
innocent,  and  always  ufeful,  is  tem- 
perance, a  moderate  ufe  ofpleafure, 
tranquillity  of  mind,  and  exercife  of 
body:  thefe  producea  pure  and  well- 
tempered  blood,  and  throw   off  fu- 
perfluous   humours  that  would  cor- 
ruptit.'     Thus  was  Nofophagus  yet 
lei's  honoured  for  the  medicine  by  which 
he  cured  difeafes,  than  for  the  rules  he 
prefci  ibed  to  prevent  them,  and  render 
medicine  unneceffary. 

Thefe  excellent  perfons  were  fent  by 
Telemachus  to  vifit  the  fick  of  the  ar- 
my; many  of  whom  they  recovered  by 
then-  remedies,  but  yet  more  by  the 
care  which  they  took  to  have  them  pro- 
perly attended,  to  keep  their  perfons 
clean,  and  the  air  about  them  pure; 
at  the  fame  time  confining  the  conva- 
lefcent  to  an  exa6l  regimen,  as  well 
with  refpecl  to  the  quality  as  the  quan- 
tity of  their  food. 

The   foldiers,  touched   with   grati- 
tude at  this  feafonable  and  important 
relief,  gave  thanks  to  the  gods  for  hav- 
ing   feat   Telemachus    among    them. 
He  is  not,'  faid  they,  '  a  mere  mor- 
tal,   like   ourlelves";    he  is   certainly 
ibme  beneficent  deity  in  human  fliapej 
or  if  he  is  indeed  a  mortal,  he  bears 
lefs  refemblance  to  the  re(t  of  men 
than  to  the  gods.     He  is  an   inhabi- 
tant of  the  earth  only  to  dift'ul!  . 
his  affability  and  benevolence  recom- 
mend him  ftill  more  than  ln.>  vnUmr. 
O  that  we  might   have  him    for  our 
kmj  I  Bui  the  gods  rcicrve  him  for 
'  ibiuc 
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«  fome  more  favoured  and  happy  peo- 
«  pie,  among  whom  they  defign  to  re- 
«  ftore  the  golden  age  I' 

Thefe  encomiums  were  overheard  by 
Telemachus,  while  he  was  going  about 
the  camp  in  the  night,  to  guard  againft 
the  ftratagems  of  Adraftus;  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  fufpefted  of  flattery, 
like  thofe  which  deligning  fycdphants 
often  beftow  upon  princes  to  their  faces; 
infolently    prefuming  that    they   have 
neither. modefty  nor  delicacy;  and  that 
nothing  more  is  necefTn  y  to  fee u re  their 
favour'than  to  load   them  with  extra- 
vagant praife.     To  Telemachus,   that 
only  was  pleafing  which  was- true;  he 
could  bear  no  praile  but  that  which, 
being  given  when  he  was  fuppofed  to  be 
abfent,  he  mig;ht  reafonably  conclude 
to  be  jo(K.   To  inch  praife  he  was  not 
infenfible;  but  tafted  the  pure  and  fe- 
rene  delight  which   the  gods  have  de- 
creed alone  to  virtue,  and   which  vice 
can    neither  enjoy  nor  conceive.     He 
did  not,  however,  give  himfelf  up  to 
this  pleafure:    his  faults  immediately 
rufhed  into  his   mind;  he  remembered 
his  excelfive  regard  for  himfelf,  and  in- 
difference   to  others;    he  felt  a   fecret 
iliame  at  having  received  from  Nature 
a  difpofition  which  made  him  appear  to 
want  the  feelings  of  humanity;  and  he 
referred  to  Minerva  all  the  praife  that 
he  had  received,  as  having  grafted  ex- 
cellence upon  him,  which   he  thought 
he  had  no  right  to  appropriate  to  him- 
ielf.     *  It  is  thy  bounty,'  faid  he,  «  O 
goddefs  !  which  has  given  me  Men- 
tor, to  fill  my  mind  with  knowledge, 
and  correct  the  infirmities  of  my  na- 
ture.    Thou  haft  vouchlafed  me  wif- 
dom    to  profit   by   my   faults,    and 
miftruft  myfeif.     It  is  thy  power  that 
re  lira  ins  the  impetuofity  of  my  paf- 
iions;  and  the  pleafure  that  I  feel  in 
comforting  the  afflicted  is  thy. gift. 
Men  would  hate  me  but  for  theej  and 
without  thee  I  mould  deferve  hatred; 
I    ihould    be    guilty  of   irreparable 
faults;  and  referable  an  infant,  who, 
not  confcious  of  it's  own  vveaknefs, 
quits  the  fide  of  it's  mother,  and  falls 
at  the  next  ftep.' 
Neftor  and  Philoctetes  were  aftonifh- 
ed  to  fee  Telemachus  fo  affable,  fo  at- 
tentiva  to  oblige,  fo  ready    to   fupply 
the  w^ius  of  others,  and  fo  diligent  to 
prevent  them.     They  wereftruck  with 
the  difference  of  his  behaviour,   but 


could  not  conceive  the  catife;  and  what 
furprized  them  moft  was,  the  care  that 
he  took  about  the  funeral  of  Hippias, 
He  went  himfelf  ^nd  drew  the  body, 
bloody  and  disfigured,  from  the  fpot 
where  it  lay  hidden  under  a  heap  of  the 
flain;  he  was  touched  with  a  pious  for- 
row,  and  wept  over  it.  *  O  mighty 
<  (hade  !'  faid  he,  « thou  art  now  igno- 
'  rant  of  my  reverence  for  thy  valour. 
«  Thy  haughtinefs,  indeed,  provoked 
'  me;  but  thy  fault  was  from  the  ar- 

*  dourof  youth:  alas!  I  know  but  too 
'  well   how  much  youth   has  need  of 

*  pardon.     We  were  in  the  way  to  be 
'  united  by  friendship.     O  why  have 
1  the  gods  fnatched  ihee  from  me  be- 

*  fore  I  had  an  opportunity  to  compel 

*  thy  efteeni  !* 

Telemachus  caufecl  the  bo-Jy  to  be 
warned  with  odoriferous  liquors;  and 
by  his  orders  a  funeral  pile  was  pre- 
pared. The  lofty  pines  groaned  under 
the  ftrokesof  the  axe;  and,  as  they  fell, 
rolled  down  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain. Oaks,  thofe  ancient  children  of 
the  earth,  which  feemed  to  threaten 
Heaven,  and  elms  and  poplars  adorned 
with  thick  foliage  of  vivid  green,  with 
the  fpreading  beach,  the  glory  of  the 
foreft,  ftrewed  the  borders  of  the  River 
Galefus;  and  a  pile,  was  there  raifed 
with  fuch  order,  that  it  refembled  a 
regular  building:  the  flame  began  to 
fparkle  among  the  wood,  and  a  cloud 
of  finoke  afcended  in  volumes  to  the 
iky. 

The  Lacedemonians  advanced  with 
a  flow  and  mournful  pace,  holding 
their  lances  reverfed,  and  fixing  theif 
eyes  upon  the  ground:  the  ferocity  of 
their  countenances  was  fcftened  into 

?rief;  and  the  filent  tear  dropped,  un- 
iddcn,  from  their  eyes.  Thefe  Lace- 
demonians were  followed  by  Pheri- 
cides,  an  old  man,  yet  lefs  deprefled  by 
the  weight  of  years  than  by  forrow  to 
have  furvived  Hippias,  whom  he  had 
educated  from  his  earlieft  youth.  He 
raifed  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  that  were 
drowned  in  tears,  to  Heaven:  fince  the 
death  of  Hippias  he  had  refufed  toeat; 
and  the  lenient  hand  of  Sleep  had  not 
once  clofed  his  eyes,  or  fufpended  the 
anguifh.  of  his  mind.  He  walked  on 
with  trembling  fteps,  implicitly  fol- 
lowing the  crowd,  and  fcarce  knowing 
whither  he  went:  his  heart  was  too  full 
for  fpeech,  and  his  filence  was  that  of 
Y  dejection 
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dejection  and  defpair:  but  when  he  faw 
the  pile  kindled,  a  fudden  tranfport 
leized  him,  and  he  cried  out — '  O  Hip- 
pins,  Hippias!  I  (hall  fee  thee  no 
more.  Hippias  is  deadj  and  I  am 
flill  living.  O  my  dear  Hippias  !  it 
was  I  that  taught  thee,  cruel  and  un- 
relenting! it  was  I  that  taught  tflee  the 
contempt  of  death.  I  hoped  that  my 
dying  eyes  would  have  been  doled 
by  thy  hand,  and  that  I  fhould  have 
breathed  the  laftfigh  into  thy  bo  Com. 
— Ye  have  prolonged  my  life,  ye  gods, 
in  your  difpleafure,  that  I  might  lie 
the  life  of  Hippias  at  an  end. — O  my 
child,  the  dear  object  of  my  care  and 
hope,  I  fhall  fee  thee  no  more1  but 
I  (ball  fee  thy  mother,  who,  dying 
of  grief,  will  reproach  me  with  thy 
death;  and  I  fhall  fee  thy  wife,  fading 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  agonized 
with  defpair  and  forrow,  of  which  I 
am  the  caufe !  O  call  me  from  th<  fe 
fcenes  to  the  border's  of  the  Styx, 
which  have  received  thy  fhade:  the 
light  is  hateful  to  my  eyes;  and  there 
is  none  but  thee  whom  I  defire  to  be- 
hold! I  live,  O  my  dear  Hippias! 
only  to  pay  the  laft  duty  to  thy 
afhes!' 

The  body  of  the  hero  appeared 
Aretched  upon  a  bier,  that  was  deco- 
rated with  purple  and  gold.  His  eyes 
were  extinguifhed  in  death;  but  his 
beauty  was  not  totally  effaced,  nor  had 
the  graces  faded  wholly  from  his  coun- 
tenance, however  pale.  Around  his 
neck,  that  was  whiter  than  fnow,  but 
reclined  upon  the  fhoulder,  floated  his 
Jong  black  hair,  ftill  more  beautiful 
than  that  of  Atys  or  Ganymede,  but  in 
a  few  moments  to  be  reduced  to  afhes; 
and  on  his  fide  appeared  the  wound, 
through  which,  iltuing  with  the  tor- 
rent of  his  blood,  his  fpirit  had  been 
difmiffed  to  the  gloomy  regions  of  the 
dead. 

Telemachus  followed  the  body  for- 
rowful    and    dc-jecled,    and    fcatte'red 
flowers  upon  it;    and  when  it  was  laid 
upon  the   pile,    he  could  not  fee  the 
flames  catch  the  linen  that  was  wrap- 
ped about  it   without   again    burlting 
into  tears.     '  Farewel,'    faid  he,    <  6 
magnanimous  youth!  for  I  muft  not 
prefume  to  call  thee  friend.    Let  thy 
fhade  be  appeafed,  fince  thy  glory  is 
full,  and  my  envy  is  precluded  only 
by  my  love.  Thou  art  delivered  from 


the  miferies  thnt  we  continue  to  fuf. 
fer;    and  had.  enttrrd  a  brtti-r  i- 
by   the    moft    gl"iious    path!     How 
happy  mould  I   In;  to   follow  tli' 
the  fume  \v;iy  !    May  the  Styx  yt 
.-.i:  to  thy  Ihatie,  and  the  fie', 
Elyfiurn  lye  open  Uforc  tht-e  !  May 
thy   name    be   piekrvtd  with  honour 
to  the  lateft  generation,  and  thy  aihes 
reft  for  ever  in  peace  !' 
As   foon   as  Telemachus,   who  lind 
uttered  thefe   words   in    a   broken   and 
interrupted  voice,  was  filcnt,  the  • 
army  fent  up  a  general  cry.     Tl. 
of  Hippias,    whofe   exploits    tl 
counted,  melted  them  into  tendernefs  ; 
and   grief  at    once    revived    his 
qualities,    and   buried   in    oblivion   all 
the  failings  which   the  impetuofity  of 
youth,  and  a  bad  education,  had  con- 
curred to  produce.     They  were,  how- 
ever,  yet  more  touched    by  the  tender 
fentiments  of  Telemachus.      *  Is  this,1 
faid  they,  'the  young  Greek  that  was  f'o 
proud,  fo .contemptuous,  and  untrac- 
table?  He   is  now   affable,  humane, 
and  tender.     Minerva,  who  has  dif- 
tinguifhed  his  father  by  her  favour, 
is  alfo   certainly  propitious  tolnni: 
fne  has  .undoubtedly  beftowed  upon 
him  the  moft  valuable  gift  which  the 
gods    themfelves    can    beftow    upon 
man;  a  heart  that  is  at  once  replete 
with  wifdom,  and  fenfiblc  to  fiiend- 
fliip.' 

The  body  was  now  confumed  by 
the  flames  ;  and  Telemachus  himfelf 
fprinkled  the  ftill  fmoking  afhes  with 
water,  which  gums  and  fpices  had  per- 
fumed :  he  then  deposited  them  in  a 
golden  urn,  which  he  crowned  wit  It 
flowers;  and  he  carried  the  urn  to 
Phalanthus.  Phalanthus  was  ftretched 
upon  a  couch,  his  body  being  pierced 
with  many  wounds  ;  ?.nd  life  was  i» 
far  exhaufted,  that  he  faw,  not  far  dif- 
tant,  the  irremeable  gates  of  Death. 

Traumatophiles  and  Nofophae;us, 
whom  Telemachus  fent  to  his  ailif- 
tance,  had  exerted  all  their  art;  they 
had  brought  back  his  fleeting  (hade  by 
degrees,  and  he  was  infenfibly  animaN 
ed  with  new  ftrength  :  a  gentle  but  pe- 
netrating power,  a  new  principle  <*f 
life,  gliding  from  vein  to  vein,  reached 
even  to  the  heart;  and  a  genial  warmth 
relaxing  the  frozen  hand  of  Deafh,  the 
tyrant  remitted  his  grafp.  But  the  in- 
fcnlibility  of  a  dying  languor  was  im- 
mediately 
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mcdiarely   fucceeded   by  an   agony  of 
grief;  and  he  felt  the  lofsof  a  brother, 
which  before  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  feel.     «   Alas!1  (aid  he,    <  why  all 
this  afliduity  to  prrfVrve  my  life  ?    It 
would  be  better  that  I  Should  follow 
Hjppias  to  the  grave;    my  dear  Hip- 
pias !  whom  I  law  perifh  at  my  fide! — 

0  my  brother !   thou  art  loil  for  ever; 
and,  with   thee,   all  the  comforts  of 
my  life!   I  (hall  fee  thee,  I  (hall  hear 
thee,    I  (hall  embrace  thee,  no  more! 

1  (hall  no  more  unburden  my  breaft 
of  it's   troubles    to    thee;    and    my 
friend  (hip  mall  participate  of  thy  for- 
rews  no  more! — And  is  Hippias  thus 
loft  for  ever!   O  ye  gods,  that  delight 
in  the  calamities  of  men  !  can  it  be  j 
or  is  it  not  a  dream,  from  which  I 
(hall  awake  ?  Ah,  no  !   it  is  a  dread- 
ful reality! — I  have,  indeed,  loft  thee, 
O  Hippias!   I  faw  thee  expire  in  the 
duft;  and  I  imift,  at  leaft,  live  till  I 
have  avenged  thee;    till  I  have  offered 
up  to  thy   manes  the  mercilefs  A- 
draftus,  whole  hands  are  ftained  with 
thy  blood  !' 

While Phalanthus  was  uttering  thefe 
paflionate  exclamations,  and  the  di- 
vine difpenfers  of  health  were  endea- 
vouring to  foothe  him  into  peace,  left 
the  perturbation  of  his  mind  fhould  in- 
creafe  his  malady,  and  render  their  me- 
dicines ineffectual,  he  fuddenly  beheld 
Telemachus,  who  had  approached  him 
unperceived.  At  the  fiift  fight  of  hJm 
he  i'elt  the  conflict  of  two  cppofite  paf- 
in  his  bofom :  his  mind  ftill 
glowed  with  refentment  at  the  remem- 
brance of  what  had  pa  (Ted  between  Te- 
Jemachus  and  Hippias  ;  and  the  grief 
that  he  felt  for  the  lofs  of  his  brother 
gave  this  refentment  new  force;  but  he 
was  alfo  confcious  that  he  was  himfelf 
indebted  for  his  life  to  Telemachus, 
who  had  refcued  him,  bleeding  and  ex- 
hauftfd,  from  the  hands  of  Adraftus. 
During  this  ftruggle  he  remarked  the 
golden  urn  th-u  contained  the  dear  re- 
mams  of  his  brother;  and  the  fight  in- 
ftantly  melted  him  into  tears:  he  em- 
braced Telemachus,  at  firft  without 
power  to  fpeakj  but  at  length  he  faid, 
in  a  feeble  and  interrupted  voice — 

*  Thy  virtue,  O  fon  of  Ulyfles!   has 
'  compelled  my  love  !    I  am  indebted 
'  to  thee  for  my  life  :  lam  indebted  to 

*  thee  alfo  for  fomething  yet  more  pre- 


cious than  life  itfelf !  The  limbs  of 
my  brother  would  have  been  a  prey 
to  the  vulture  but  for  thee;  and,  but 
for  thee,  the  rites  of  frpulture  had 
been  denied  him  !  His  ftiade  would 
have  wandered,  forlorn  and  wretched, 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Styx,  ftill 
repulfe  !  by  Charon  with  inexorable 
leventy  !  Muft  I  lie  under  fuch  obli- 
gations to  a  man  whom  I  have  fo 
bitterly  hated  ?  May  the  gods  re- 
ward thee,  and  difmifs  me  from  life 
and  mifery  together  !  Render  to  me, 
O  Telemachus!  the  laft  duties  that 
you  have  rendered  to  my  brother;  and 

¥)ur  glory  (hall  be  ccmpleat !' 
halanthus  then  fell  back,  fainting 
and  overwhelmed    with   grief:    Tele- 
machus continued  near  him  ;  but,  not 
daring  to  fpeak,  waited  in  fi'ence  till 
his  fpirits  fhould  return.     He  revived 
after  a  fhort  time;  and,  taking  the  urrt 
out  of  the  hands  of  Telemachus,  he 
kifled  it  many  times,  and  wept  over  ir. 
O   precious  duft!'    faid   he,  *  when 
fhali  mine  be  mingled  with  you  in  the 
fame  urn  ? — O  my  brother!  I  will  fol- 
low thee  to  the  regions  of  the  dear!  ! 
There  is  no  need  that  I  mould  avenge 
thee ;  for  Telemachus  will  avenge  us 
both!' 

By  the  flcill  of  the  two  fnges,  who 
praclifed  the  fcien.ce  of  ^Elculapius, 
Phalanthus  gradually  recovered.  Te- 
lemachus was  continually  with  them 
at  the  couch  of  thefick,  that  they  might 
exert  themfelves  with  more  diligence  to 
haften  the  cure;  and  the  whole  army 
was  more  ftruck  with  admiration  at  ihe 
tendernefs  with  which  he  fuccoured  his 
moft  inveterate  enemy,  than  at  the  wif- 
dom  and  valour  with  which  he  had  pre- 
ferved  the  army  of  the  allies.  He  was 
however,  at  the  fame  time,  indefatiga- 
ble in  the*  ruder  labours  of  war:  he 
flept  but  little  ;  and  his  deep  was  often 
interrupted,  fornetimes  by  the  intelli- 
gence which  was  brought  him  at  every 
hour  of  the  night,  as  well  as  of  the 
day;  and  fometimes  by  examining 
every  quarter  of  the  camp,  which  he 
never  viilted  twice  together  at  the  fame 
hour,  that  he  might  be  more  fure  to 
furprize  thofe  that  were  negligent  of 
their  duty.  Though  his  fleep  was 
fhort,  and  his  labour  great,  yet  his  diet 
was  plain  :  he  fared,  in  every  refpect, 
like  ihe  common  foldiers,  that  he  might 
Y  a  give 
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give  them  an  example  of  patience  and 
ibbriety ;  and  provifions  becoming 
fcaice  in  the  camp,  he  thought  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  prevent  murmurings  and 
difcontent  by  fuffering  voluntarily  the 
fame  inconveniences  which  they  fuf- 
fered  by  neceflity.  But  this  labour  and 
temperance,  however  fevere,  were  fo 


far  from  impairing  his  vigour,  that  he 
became  every  day  more  hardy  and  ro- 
buft  :  he  began  to  lofe  the  fofter  graces, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  flower 
of  youth;  his  complexion  became 
browner  and  lefs  delicate,  and  his  limbs 
more  mufcular  and  firm. 


END     OF    THE     SEVENTEENTH    BOOK. 
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r*v/#vDRASTUS,  whofe  troops 
<£  }*  had  been  confiderablydi- 

}>  A  <(  minifhed  by  the  battle,  re- 
g  Ij,  tired  behind  Mount  Au- 

y^/^v^T  Ion,  where  he  expected  a 
reinforcement, and  watch- 
ed for  another  opportunity  of  furpriz- 
ing  the  allies.  Thus  a  hungry  lion, 
who  has  been  repulfed  from  the  fold, 
retires  into  the  gloomy  foreft,  enters 
again  into  his  den,  and  waits  for  fome 
favourable  moment  when  he  may  lie- 
ftroy  the  whole  flock. 

Telemachus,  having  eftablifhed  an 
exact  difcipline  among  the  troops, 
turned  his  mind  entirely  to  the  execu^ 
lion  of  a  defign  which,  though  he  had 
formed  a  confiderable  time,  he  had 
wholly  concealed  from  the  commanders 
of  the  army.  He  had  been  long  dif- 
turbed  in  the  night  by  dreams,  in 
which  he  faw  his  father  Ulyfles.  The 
vifion  never  failed  to  return  at  the  end 
of  the  night,  juft  before  the  approach 
of  Aurora,  with  her  prevailing  fires,  to 
chace  from  Heaven  the  doubtful  radi- 
ance of  the  ftars,  and  from  earth  the 
pleafmg  delufionsof  deep.  Sometimes 
he  thought  he  law  Ulyfles  naked  upon 
the  banks  of  a  river,  in  a  flowery  mea- 
dow of  fome  biifsful  ifland,  furrounded 
by  nymphs,  who  threw  cloaths  to  cover 
him  within  his  reach  :  fometimes  he 
thought  he  faw  him  in  a  palace  that 


fhone  with  Ivory  and  gold,  where  a  nu- 
merous audience,  crowned  with  flowers, 
lillened  to  his  eloquence  with  delight 
and  admiration  ;  he  fometimes  appear- 
ed fuddenly  among  the  guefts  at  a  mag- 
nificent banquet,  where  joy  fiione  upon 
every  countenance;  and  the  foft  melody 
of  a  voice,  accompanied  by  the  lyre, 
gave  fweeter  mufick  than  the  lyre  of 
Apollo,  and  the  voices  of  the  Nine. 

From  thefe  pleafing  dreams  Telema- 
chus  always  awaked  dejected  and  for- 
rowful ;  and,  while  one  of  them  was 
recent  upon  his  mind,  he  cried  out— 

0  my  father!    O  my  dear  father  U- 
lyfles !    the    moft    frightful    dreams 
would  be  more  welcome  to  me  than 
thefe!    Thefe  representations  of  fe- 
licity convince  me  thai  thou  art  al- 
ready defcended  to  the  abodes  of  thofe 
happy  fpirits  whom  the  gods  reward 
for  their  virtue  with  everlafting  reft: 

1  think  I  behold  the  fields  of  Elyfium! 
How  dreadful  is  the  lofs  of  hope! 
Mult  1,  then,  O  my  father!   fee  thee 
no  more  for  ever?    Muft  I  no  more 
embrace  him  to  whom  I  was  fo  dear, 
and  whom  I  feek  with  fuch  tender 
folicitude   and    perfevering   labour  ? 
Shail  I  no  more  drink  wifdorn  from 
his  lips?    Shall  I   kifs  thofe  hands, 
thofe   dear,    thofe  victorious   hands, 
which  have   fubdued  fo   many  ene- 
mies, no  more?  Shall  they  never  pu- 

'  mfh 
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e  nifh  the  prefumptuous  fuitors  of  Pe- 

*  nelope?  And  fliall  the  glory  of  Ithaca 

*  never  be  reftortd  ? 

*   Von,  ye  gods,  who  are  unpropiti- 

*  ous  to  Ulyfles,  have  fent  thefe  dreams 
'  to  expel  the  laft  hope  from  my  hrealr, 
'  and  leave  me  to  delpair  and  death  !    I 

*  can  no  longer  endure  this  dreadful 

*  fufpenfe.     Alas!  what  have  I  faid  ? 
'   Of  the  death  of  my  father  I  am  but 
'  too  certain!  I  will  then  fcelc  his  lhade 
c  in  the  world  bel^v.    To  thofe  awful 

*  regions  Thefeus  defcended  in  fafety; 
'  yet  Thefeus,    with  the  moft  horrid 
'  impiety,    fought  only  to  violate  the 
'  deities  of  the  place  :   my  motive,  the 
'  love  of  my  father,  is  confident  with 
«  nay  duty  to  the  go.ds.     Hercules  ajfo 

*  defcended,  and  returned  :  I  pretend 

*  not,  indeed,   to    his  prowefs  ;    but, 
'  without  it,  I  dare  to  imitate  his  ex- 
«  ample.     Orpheus,  by  the  recital  of 

*  his  misfortunes,  foftened  into  pity 
'  that  deity  who  was  thought  to  be  in  - 
c  exorable,  and  obtained  permifllon  for 
'  the  return  of  Eurydice  to  the  world 
'  cf  life:  I  am  more  worthy  of  com- 
'  pafjion  than  Orpheusj  the  lofs  that  I 
'  have  fuftained  is  greater  than  his; 
<  for  what  is   a   youthful   beauty,   to 
c  whom  a  thouuvi-l  youthful  beauties 

*  are  equal,  in  companion  of  the  great 
'  Ulyfles,    unrivaii.a   and  alone,    the 

*  admiration  and  the  pride  of  Greece! 
c  The  attempt  (hall  be  made;  and  if  I 
«  perifh,  I  perifl).     Why  ftiouLd  death 
'  be  dreadful,  when  life  is  fo  wretched? 
'  — I  come,  then,  O  Pluto! — O  Profer- 
'  pine!— to  prove  whether  ye  are  iu- 
'  deed  without  pity! — O   my  father! 
'  having  traverfed   the  earth  and  the 
'  feas,  in  vain,  to  find  thee,  I  will  now 
'  feek  thee  among  the  gloomy  dwell- 

*  ings  of  the  dead!    If  the  gods  will 
'  not  permit  me  to  poflefs  thee  upon 
«  the  earth,  and  enjoy  with  thee  the 
«  light  of  Heaven,  they  may,  perhaps, 
'  vouchfafe  me  the  fight  of  thy  fliade, 
'  by  the  dim  twilight  of  the  realms  of 
«  darknefs!' 

He  immediately  rofe  from  the  bed 
which  lie  had  bedewed  with  his  tears; 
and  hoped  that  the  chearful  light  of 
the  morning  would  have  difllpated  the 
melancholy  that  he  Aiftercd  from  the 
dreams  of  the  night:  he  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  fliaft  which  had  pierced 
him  was  ftill  in  the  wound,  ami  that 
he  carried  it  with  him  whitherfoever  he 
\vtnt.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 


defcend  into  hell  by  a  celebrated  avenue 
not  far  from  the  cump.  This  avenue 
was  near  a  city  called  Acherontia,  from 
a  dreadful  cavern  that  led  down  to  the 
banks  of  Acheron,  an  infernal  river, 
which  the  gods  themfclves  atteft  with 
reverence  and  dread.  The  city  was 
built  upon  the  fummit  of  a  rock,  like 
a  neft  upon  the  top  of  a  tree.  At  the 
foot  of  the  rock  was  the  cavo  n,  which 
no  man  ventured  to  approach.  The 
'fhepherJs  were  always  careful  to  turn 
their  flocks  another  way;  and  the  fnl- 
phureous  vapour  that  exhaled  by  this 
aperture  from  the  Stygian  fens,  con- 
laminated  the  air  with  a  peftilential 
malignity:  the  neighbouring  foil  pro- 
duped  neither  herb  norfloweri  am!  inthis 
place  the  gentle  gales  of  the  zephyr, 
the  rifing  beauties  of  the  fpi  in?,  and 
the  rich  gifts  of  autumn,  v.cre  alike 
unknown.  The  ground  was  thirfty 
and  (ierile,  and  presented  nothing  to  the 
eye  but  a  few  naked  fhrubs,  and  the 
cyprus  cloathed  with  a  funeral  green. 
In  the  fields  that  lurroumled  it,  even 
at  a  diftance.  Ceres  denied  her  golden 
harvefts  to  the  plough  ;  Bacchu^ 
gave  thedelicious  fruit  whir.. ;  h/2  icemed 
to  promife;  for  the  hirred, 

inltead  of  riper.r  j.;,  upon  the  tree.  The 
Naiads  mourned  $  and  the  waters  of 
their  urn  flowed,  not  with  a  gentle  and 
traaflucent  wave,  but  were  bitter  to  the 
tafte,  and  impenetrable  to  the  eye. 
Thorns  and  brambles  here  covered  the 
ground  ;  and,  as  there  was  no  grove 
for  flielter,  there  were  no  birds  to  fingj 
their  ftrains  of  love  were  warbled  be- 
neath a  milder  fky;  and  here  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  hoarfe  croak- 
ing of  the  raven,  and  the  boding  fcreams 
of  the  owl.  The  very  herbage  of  the 
field  was  bitter;  and  the  flocks  of  thefe 
joylcis  paftuies  felt  not  the  pleafing 
:  that  makes  them  bou-.  1  upon 
the  green  j  the''  bull  turned  from  the 
heifer,  and  the  dejecled  fliepherd  for- 
got the  mufick  of  his  pipe.  A  thick 
black  fmoke  frequently  iffued  from  the 
cavern  in  a  cloud,  that  coveied  the  earth 
with  untimely  darknefs  in  the  midft  of 
the  day:  at  thefe  feafons  the  neighbour- 
ing people  doubled  their  facrih'ces,  to 
propitiate  the  infernal  gods  ;  yet  the  in- 
fernal gods  were  frequently  inexorable, 
and  would  accept  no  facrifice  but  youth 
in  it's  fweeteft  bloflom,  and  manhood  in 
it's  ripcft  vigour,  which  they  cut  off  by 
a  fatal  contagion. 

In 
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In  this  place  Tclemnchus  refolved 
to  feek  the.  way  that  led  down  to  the 
dark  dominions  of  Pluto.  Minerva, 
who  watched  over  him  with  inceflant 
care,  and  covered  him  with  her  aegis, 
had  rendered  Pluto  propitious;  and,  at 
her  requeft,  Jupiter  himfelf  had  com- 
tniflioned  Mercury,  who  defcends  daily 
to  tfie  infernal  regions  to  deliver  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  dead  to  Charon,  to 
tell  the  fovereign  of  the  (hades,  it  was 
his  pleafure  that  Telemachus  ftiouldbe 
permitted  to  enter  his  dominions. 

Telemachus  withdrew  fecretly  from 
the  camp  in  the  night;  and,  going  on 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  he  invoked 
that  powerful  divinity,  who  in  Heaven 
is  the  radiant  planet  of  the  night,  upon 
earth  thechafte  Diana,  and  the  tremen- 
dous Hecate  in  hell :  the  goddefs  heard 
his  prayer,  and  accepted  it;  for  me 
knew  that  his  heart  was  upright,  and 
his  intentions  pious. 

As  he  drew  near  to  the  cavern,  he 
heard  the  fubterrane"ous  empire  roar; 
the  earth  trembled  under  his  feet,  and 
the  heavens  feemed  to  rain  down  fire 
upon  his  head.  A  fee  ret  horror  thrill- 
ed to  his  heart,  and  his  limbs  were 
covered  with  a  cold  fweat:  yet  his  for- 
titude fuftained  him  ;  and,  lifting  up  his 
hands  and  his  eyes  to  Heaven — «  Great 
'  gods,'  faid  he,  *  J  accept  thefe  omens, 
'  and  believe  them  to  be  happy;  fulfil 
*  them,  and  confirm  my  hope!'  His 
bread  glowed  with  new  ardour  as  he 
fpoke,  and  he  rufhedf  forward  to  the 
niouth  of  the  pit. 

The  thick  i'moke,  which  rendered  it 
fatal  to  all  that  approached  it,  imme- 
diately difappeared;  and  the  peftilen- 
tial  itench  was  for  a  while  fuipended. 
He  entered  the  cavern  alone;  for  who 
would  have  dared  to  follow  him?  Two 
Cretans,  to  whom  he  had  communi- 
cated his  defign,  and  who  accompanied 
him  part  of  the  way,  remained  pale  and 
trembling,  in  a  temple  at  Ibrne  diftance, 
putting  up  prayers  for  his  deliverance, 
but  defpairing  of  his  return. 

Teiemachus,  in  the  mean  time, 
plunged  into  the  tremendous  darknefs 
before  him,  having  his  fword  drawn  in 
his  hand.  In  a  few  minutes  he  per- 
ceived a  feeble  and  dufky  light,  like 
thar  which  is  feen  at  midnight  upon  the 
earth:  he  could  allb  diltinguifh  airy 
fhadesthat  fluttered  round  him,  which 
he  difperfed  with  his  fword;  and  foon 
after  hedifcovered  the  mournfui  banks 


of  the  Styx,  whofe  waters,  polluted  by 
the  marfh  they  cover,  moved  (lowly  in 
a  fullen  ftream,  that  returns  in  perpetual 
eddies  upon  itfelf.  Here  he  perceived 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  thofe 
who,  having  been  denied  the  rites  of  fe- 
pulture,  prefented  themfelve^to  inex- 
orable Charon  in  vain.  Charon,  whofe 
old  age,  though  vigorous  and  immor- 
tal, is  always  gloomy  and  fevere,  kept 
them  back  with  menaces  and  reproach  ; 
but  he  admitted  the  young  Greek  into 
his  bark  as  foon  as  he  came  up. 

The  ear  of  Telemachus,  the  moment  % 
he  entered,  was  (truck  with  the  groans 
of  inconfolable  grief.  '  Whojart  thou," 
faid  he  to  the  complaining  ghoft;  «  and 
*  what  is  thy  misfortune  ?' — *  I  was,* 
replied  the  phantom,  «  Nabopharzan, 
the  king  of  Babylon  the  great.  All 
the  nations  of  the  Eaft  trembled  at 
the  found  of  my  name;  and  I  com- 
pelled the  Babylonians  to  worfhip  me 
in  a  temple  of  marble,  where  I  was 
reprefented  by  a  ftatue  of  gold,  be- 
fore which  the  moft  coftly  perfumes 
of  Ethiopia  were  burnt  night  and  day. 
No  man  contradicted  me  without  in- 
ftant  puniihment;  and  every  inven- 
tion was  upon  the  ftretch  to  difcover 
fome  new  pleafures,  that  might 
heighten  the  luxury  of  my  life,  f 
was  then  in  the  full  bloom  and  vi- 
gour of  youth;  and  life,  with  ali  it's 
pomp  and  pleafures,  was  ftill  before 
me.  But,  alas!  a  woman,  whom  I 
loved  with  a  pafiion  that  ftie  did  not 
return,  too  foon  convinced  me  that  I 
was  not  a  god:  me  gave  me  poifon; 
and  I  now  am  nothing.  Yefterday 
they  depofited  my  afhes,  with  great  fo- 
lemnity,  in  a  golden  urn  ;  they  wept, 
they  tore  their  hair,  and  feemed  ready- 
to  throw  themfelves  on  the  funeral 
pile,-  that  they  might  perifti  with  me: 
they  are  now  fin-rounding  the  fuperb 
maufolseum,  in  which  they  placed  my 
remains,  with  all  the  external  parade 
of  furrow;  but  fecretly,  and  in  fince- 
rity,  I  am  regretted  by  none.  Even 
my  family  hold  my  memory  in  ab- 
horrence ;  and  here  i  have  been  already 
treated  with  the  moft  mortifying  in- 
dignity!' 

An  object  fo  deplorable  touched  the 

>reaft  of  Telemachus  with  pity.  *  Ami 

was  you  then  truly  happy,'  faid  he, 

during  your  reign?  Did  you  tafte  that 

fweet  tranquillity,  witho'ut  which  the 

heart    Ihnnks    and    withers   like    a 

«  blighttd 
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blighted  flower;  nor,  even  in  profpe- 
rity,  can  expand  to  delight?' — *  Fur 
from    it,'  replied   the   monarch;  *  I 
knew  it  not,  even  in  idea.     A  peace 
like  this,  indeed,  has  been  extolled 
by  the  fages  as  the  only  good,  but  it 
never  made  my  felicity:  my  heart  was 
peipetually  agitated  by  new  defires, 
and  throbbing  with  fear  and  hope;  I 
wifhed  that  paflion  fhould  perpetually 
fucceed  to  paflion,  with  a  tumultuous 
rapidity,    which   excluded   thought; 
and  pra£lifed  every  artifice  to  effect 
it.    This  was  my  expedient  to  avoid 
the  pangs  of  reflection;  fuch  was  the 
peace  I  procured;  I  thought  all  other 
a  fable  and  a  dream ;  and  fuch  were 
the  pleafures  I  regret!' 
During  this  relation,  Nabopharzan 
with  the  effeminate  pufillanimity 
of  a  man  enervated  by  good  fortune  j 
unacquainted  with  adverfity,  and  there- 
fore a    ftranger    to  fortitude.  .  There 
were  with  him  fome  flaves,  who  had 
been  put  to  death  to  honour  his  funeral, 
and  whom  Mercury  had  delivered  to 
Charon  with  their  king;  giving  them, 
at  the  fame  time,  an   abfolute   power 
over  him,  who  had  been   their  tyrant 
upon  earth.    The  (hades  of  thefe  flaves 
no  longer  feared  the  (hade  of  Nabo- 
pharzan; they  held  him  in  a  chain,  and 
treated  him  with  the  moft  cruel  indig- 
nity.    '  As  men,'  faid  one  of  them, 
had  we  not  the  fame  nature  with  thee? 
How  couldft  thou  be  fo  ftupid  as  to 
imagine   thyfelf  a  god,    and   forget 
that    thy   parents    were    mortal  ?'— 
His  unvvillingnefs  to  be  taken  for  a 
man,'  faid  another,  *  was  right ;  for 
he  was  a  monfter  without  humanity.1 
— «  Well,'  faid  another,  *  what  are  be- 
come of  your  flatterers  now  ?  Poor 
wretch!  there  is  now  nothing  .that 
thou  canft  either  give  or  take  away  ; 
thou  art  now  become  tfye  flave  even  of 
thy  flaves.  The  juitice  of  the  gods  is 
flow;  but  the  criminal  is  at  latt  cer- 
tainly overtaken!' 

Nabopharzan,  ftung  with  thefe  in- 
fults,  threw  himfelf  upon  his  face,  in 
an  agony  of  rage  and  defpair ;  but  Cha- 
ron bade  the  flaves  pull  him  up  by  his 
chain.     '  He  muft  not,'  faid  he,  «  be 
allowed  the  confolation  even  of  hiding 
his  fliame,  of  which  all  the  ghofts 
that  throng  the  borders  of  the  Styx 
muft  be  witnefles,  that  the  gods,  who 
fo  long  fuffered  this  impious  tyrant 
to  opprefs  the  earth,  may  at  laft  be 
juftlfied, — Yet  this,  O  fcourge  of  JBa- 
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«  bylon  !  is  but  the  beginning  of  for- 
'  rows;  the  judgment  of  Minos,  itn- 
«  partial  and  inexorable,  is  at  hind!' 

The  bark  now  touched  the  donu . 
of  Pluto-,  and  the  ghufts  ran  down  in 
crowds  to  the  more,  gazing,  with  the 
utmoft   curiofity  and    wonder,    at   the 
living  mortal,  who  (tood  diftinguifhed 
among  the  dead  in  the  boat:  but  the 
moment  Tclemachus  fet  his  foot  on  the 
(bore,  they  vaniflicd  like  the  (hades  of 
the  night  before  the  firft  beams  of  the 
morning.     Then  Charon,  turning  to- 
wards him,  with  a  brow  lefs  contracted 
into  frowns,  and  a  look  lefs  feverethan 
ufual — «  O  favoured  of  Heaven  !'  faid 
he,  «  fmce  thou  art  permitted  to  enter 
the  realms  of  darknefs,  which  to  all 
the  living  befides  thyfelf  are  interdict  - 
ed,  make  hafte  to  pufli  forward,  whi- 
therfoever  the  Fates  have  called  thee. 
Proceed,  by  this  gloomy  path,  to  the 
palace   of    Pluto,   whom    thou    wilt 
find    fitting  upon    his    throne,    and 
who  wiil  permit  thee  to  enter  thofe 
receffes  of    his    dominion,    the    fe- 
crets  of  which  lam  not  permitted  to 
reveal.' 

Telemachus,    immediately    preffing 
forward  with  an  hafty  ftep,  diffovered 
the  (hades  gliding  about  on  every  fide, 
more  numerous  than  the  lands  upon  the 
fea- fhore;  and  he  was  ftruck  with  a  re- 
ligions dread,  to  perceive  that,  in  the 
midit  of  the  tumult  and  hurry  of  this 
incredible  multitude,  all  was  filent  as 
the   grave.     He    fees,    at    length,   the 
gloomy  refidence  of  unrelenting  Plutoj 
his  hairs  fland  creel,  his  legs  tremble, 
and  his  voice  fails  him.   *  Tremendous 
*  power!'  faid  he,  with  faltering  and 
interrupted  fpeech,  *  the  fon  of  the  un- 
happy Ulyfles  now  ftands  before  thee. 
I  come  to  enquire  whether  my  fatlur 
is  defcended  into  your  dominions,  or 
whether  he  is  (till  a  wanderer  upon 
the  earth.' 

Pluto  was  feated  upon  a  throne  of 
ebony;  his  countenance  was  pal, 
fevere,  his  eyes  hollow  and  ardent, 
and  his  brow  contracted  and  menacing. 
The  fight  of  a  mortal  ftill  breathing 
the  breath  of  life  was  hateful  to  his 
eyes,  as  the  day  is  hateful  to  thole  ani- 
mals that  leave  their  recefles  only  by 
night.  At  his  fide  fat  Profcrpine,  who 
feemedtobe  the  only  objeclof  his  atten- 
tion, and  to  foften  him  into  fome  degree 
of  complacency:  (he  enjoyed  a  b 
that  was  perpetually  renewed  ;  but  there 
was  mingled  with  her  immortal  charms 
frmething 
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feme  thing  of  her  lord's  inflexible  feve- 
rity. 

At  the  foot  of  the  throne  fat  the  pale 
;  ;>f  dtftru&ion,  Dtath,  inceflfant- 
lv  whetting  a  fcythe,  which  he  held  in 
his  hurl.  Around  this  horrid  fpoftre 
hovt-Yed  repining  Cares,  and  injurious 
Sufplcions;  Vengeance  diftained  with 
blood,  and  covered  with  worndsj  caufe- 
lefs  Hatred:  Avarice, gnawing  her  own 
fielh;  and  Defptir,  the  vict.m  of  her 
own  rage;  Ambition,  whole  fury  over- 
turns ;.ll  things  like  a  whirlwind}  and 
Tre.iibu  th lifting  for  blood,  and  not 
able  to  enjoy  the  mifchiefs  (he  produces; 
Envy,  fhedding  round  her  the  venom 
th.it  corrodes  her  heart,  and  fickening 
with  rage  at  the  impotence  of  her  ma- 
lice ;  and  Impiety,  that  opens  for  her- 
felf  a  gulf  without  bottom,  in  which  (lie 
{hall  plunge  at  laft  without  hope.  Be- 
fides  thefe  were  namelefs  fpe£tres  with- 
out number,  all  hideous  to  behold; 
phantoms  that  reprefent  the  dead  to 'ter- 
rify the  living  ;  frightful  dreams,  and 
the  horrid  vigils  of  DUeafe  and  Pain  ! 
By  thefe  images  of  woe  was  Pluto  fur- 
rounded  ;  and  fuch  were  the  attendants 
that  filled  his  palace.  He  replied  to 
th?  ion  of  UlylTes  in  a  hollow  tone; 
and  the  depths  of  Erebus  re-murmured 
to  the  found. 

'  If  it  is  by  Fate,  O  mortal!  that 
'  thou  ho  ft  violated  this  facred  afylum 

*  of  the  dead,  that  fate,  which  has  thus 
«  dittinguifiied  thee,  fulfil  !  Of  thy  fa- 

*  ther  I   will   tell    thee  nothing:  it  is 

*  enough  that  here  thou  art  permitted  to 
'  feck  him.  As  upon  the  earth  he  was 

*  a  king,  thy  fcarch  may  be  confined, 

*  on  one  fide,  to  that  part  of  Tartarus 
1  where  wicked  kings  are  consigned  to 

.foment;   and,   on    the  other,  to 
'  part  of  Elyfium  where  t'ne  gocd 

'  receive  their  reward  :  but  from  hence 

*  thou  canft  not  enter  the  fields  of  £ly- 

*  fium   till   thou   halt   palled    through 

*  Tartarus.     Make  hafte  thither ;  and 

;er  not  in  my  dominions  !' 
Telemachus  inftantly  obeyed,  and 
pafied  through  the  dreary  vacuity  that 
fwrronnded  him,  with  iu'ch  fpeed,  that 
he  itemed  slmoft  to  fly;  fuch  was  his 
impatience  to  behold  his  father,  and  to 
quit  ihe  prtfenceufa  tyrant,  equally  the 
terror  of  the  living  and  the  dead!  He 
fonn  perceived  the  gloomy  tracl  of  Tar- 
tarus at  a  fmall  diftance  before  him: 
from  this  place  yfceoded  ;i  black  cloud 
of  peflilential  ftnoke,  which  would  have 


been  fa  al  in  the'realms  of  life.  This 
fmolce  hovered  o*cr  a  river  of  fire;  the 
fl  unes  of  which,  returning  upon  them- 
felves,  roared  in  a  burning  vorrex,"with 
a  noife  like  that  of  an  impetuous  tor- 
rent precipitated  from  the  highelt  rock; 
fo  that  in  this  region  of  woe  no  other 
found  could  be  diilinclly  heard. 

Telemachus,  fecretly  animated  by 
Minerva,  entered  the  gulf  without  fear. 
The  firft  objeil  that  prefented  was  a 
great  number  of  men,  who,  born  in  a 
mean  condition,  were  now  puniihedfor 
having  fought  to  acquire  riches  by  fraud, 
treachery,  and  violence.  Among  t!  em 
he  remarked  many  of  thofe  impious  hy- 
pocrites, who.  afTefting  a  zeal  for  re- 
ligion, played  upon  the  credulity  of 
others,  and  gratified  their  own  ambi- 
tion. Thefe  wrerches,  who  had  abufed 
virtue  itfelf,  the  belt  gift  of  Heaven,  to 
dilhoneft  purpofes,  were  punilhed  as  the 
moft  criminal  of  men;  the  child  who 
had  murdered  his  parents,  the  wife  who 
had  embrued  her  hands  in  a  hufband's 
blood,  and  the- traitor  who  had  fold  his 
country  in  violation  of  every  tie,  were 
punilhed  with  lefs  leverity  than  thefe. 
Such  was  the  decree  pronounced  by  the 
judges  of  ihe  dead;  becaufe  hypocrites 
are  not;  content  to  be  wicked  upon  the 
common  terms,  they  would  be  vicious 
with  the  reputation  of  virtue;  and,  by 
an  appearance  of  virtue,  which  -u  Jenpih 
is  found  to  be  falie,  they  prevent  man- 
kind from  putting  confidence  in  the 
true.  The  gods,  whofe  omnifcier.ee 
they  mock,  and  -vhole  honour  they  de- 
grade, take  pleafure  in  the  exertion  of 
all  their  power  to  avenge  the  infult. 

After  thefe  appeared  ut  hers,  to  whom 
the  world  fcaice  imputes  guilt,  but 
whom  the  Divine  Vengeance  purfues 
without  pity  :  the  liar,  the  ungriteful, 
the  parafile  who  lavishes  adulation  up- 
on vice,  and  the  ilanderer  who  falfely 
dctr.-tils  from  virtue;  ail  who  judge 
raflily  of  what  they  know  but  in  part, 
and  thus  injure  the  reputation  of  the 
innocent. 

But,  among  all  who  iufFered  for  in- 
gratitude, thole  werepunifhtd  with  moft 
feverity  who  had  been  ungi  atefu' 
gods.      <    What"  laid   Minos,  '  is  he 
confidered  as  a  monfter  who  is  guilty 
of  ingiaritude   to   his  father,  or  his 
friend,  from  whom  he  has  received 
fome  fuch  benefits  as  mortals  can  be- 
ftow;  and  mail  the  wretch  glory  in 
his  crime,  who  is  ungrateful  to  God, 
Z  «  the 
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the  giver  of  life,  nnd  of  every  blefiing 
it  includes  ?  Does  he  not  owe  his  ex- 
iltence  rather  to  the  Author  of  Na- 
ture thin    to   the    parents    through 
whom    his    exigence    was    derived? 
The  lefs   thefe  crimes  are  cenfured 
and  puniflied  upon  earth,  the  more 
are  they  obnoxious  in  hell  to  impla- 
cable vengeance,  which  no  force  can 
rehft,  and  no  fubtlety  elude.* 
Telemachus  feeing  a  man  condemned 
by  the  judges,  whom  he  found  fitting, 
ventured   to  afk   them    what   was   his 
crime.     He  was  immediately  anfwered 
by  the  offender  himfelf :   '  I  have  done,' 
faid  he,    *  no  evil  5  my  pleafure  con- 
fiiled  wholly  in  doing  good.     I  have 
been  juft,    munificent,    liberal,    and 
compaflionate  ;  of  what  crime,  then, 
can  I  be  accuied  ?' — '  With  refpicl 
to  man,'  replied  Minos,  '  thou  :;rt 
accufed  of  none  5  but  diclft  thou  not 
owe  lefs  to  man  than  to  the  gods  ? 
If  fo,  what  are  thy  pretenfions   to 
juftice?    Thou  hall  punctually  ful- 
filled thy  duty  to  men,  who  are  but 
duft;  thou   hall  been  virtuous  ;  but 
thy  virtue  terminated  wholly  in  thy- 
felf, without  reference  to  the  gods 
who  gave  it:    thy   virtue  was  lobe 
thy  own  felicity;  and  tothyfeif  thou 
waft  all  in  all.     Thou  haft,  indeed, 
been  thy  own  deity  ;  but  the  gods, 
by  whom  all  things   have  been  cre- 
ated, and  who  have  created  all  things 
for  themfelves,  cannot  give  up  their 
rights  :  thou  haft  forgotten  them,  and 
they   will  forget  thee.     Since  thou 
haft  defired  to  exift  for  thyfelf,  and 
not  for  them,  to  thyfelf  they  will  de- 
liver thee  up:  feek,  then,  thy  confo- 
lation  in  thine  own  heart.    Thou  art 
feparated  forever  from  man,  whom, 
for  thy  own  fake,  thou  haft  defired  to 
pltafe;  ami  left  to  thyfelf  alone,  that 
idol  of  thy  heart !  Learn  now,  at  leaft, 
that  piety  is  that  virtue  of  which  the 
gods  are  objects;  and  that  without 
this  no  virtue  can  dderve  the  name. 
The  falfe  luftie  of  that  with   which 
thou  haft  long  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
men,  who  are  ealjly  deceived,  will 
deceive   no    mere:     men   diftinguifh 
that    only  from   which    they  derive 
p:,in  or  pleafure  into  virtue  and  vice; 
and  are  therefore  alike  ignorant  both 
of  good  and  evil  :   but  here,  the  j.cr- 
fpicacity  of  Divine  Wifdom  difcerns 
all  things  as  they  are.  The  judgment 
of  mun  from  external  appearances  is 
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'  referved :    what  they  have  admired 
•   is  frequently  condemned;    and 
'  they  have  condemned,  approved.' 

Thefe  wrrds,  to  the  boafter  of  phi- 
lofophick  virtue,  were  like  a  ftroke  of 
thunder;  and  he  was  unable  to  fuftain 
the  mock.  The  felf-complacence  with 
which  he  had  been  ufed  to  contemplate 
his  moderation,  his  fortitude,  his  ge- 
nerofjty,  was  now  changed  to  anguilh 
and  regret :  the  view  of  his  own  heart, 
at  enmity  with  the  gods,  became  his 
punilhment.  He  now  law,  and  was 
doomed  for  ever  to  fee,  himfelf  by  the 
light  of  truth  :  he  perceived  that  the 
approbation  of  men,  which  all  his 
actions  ha.i  been  directed  to  acquire^ 
was  erroneous  and  vain.  When  he 
looked  inward,  he  found  every  thing 
totally  changed  :  he  was  no  longer  the 
fame  being  ;  and  all  comfort  was  era- 
dicated from  his  heart.  His  confcience, 
which  had  hitherto  witneffed  in  his  fa- 
vour, now  rofe  up  againft  him,  and  re- 
proached him  even  with  his  virtues: 
which,  not  having  the  Deity  for  their 
principal  and  end  were  erroneous  and 
illufive  :  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
confirmation  and  trouble;  with  frame, 
remorfe,  and  defpair.  The  Furies,  in- 
deed, forbore  to  t<  rment  him;,  he  waj 
delivered  over  to  himfelf,  and  they  were 
fatisfied  :  his  own  heart  was  the  aven- 
ger of  the  gods,  whom  he  haddcfpifed. 
As  he  could  not  efcape  from  himlelf, 
he  retired  to  the  moft  gloomy  rccefles, 
that  he  might  be  concealed  from  other?; 
he  fought  for  daiknefs,  but  he  found  it 
not ;  light  ftill  perfecuted  and  purfucj 
him.  The  light  of  truih,  which  he 
had  not  followed,  now  pumfhed  him 
for  the  licgleft  ;  and  all  that  he  had  be- 
held with  pleafure  became  odious  in  his 
eyes,  as  the  fource  of  miiery  that  could 
nevtr  end.  '  Dreadful  fit uation  I1  laid 
he;  '  I  have  known  neither  the  gods, 
mankind,  nor  myfelf!  I  have,  indeed, 
known  nothing  ;  fince  I  have  not  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  fpecious  evil  that 
only  which  is  truly  good  !  All  my 
Heps  have  deviated  from  the  path  1 
mould  have  trodden  :  all  my  wifdoin 
was  folly;  and  all  my  vnt 
piide,  which  facrificed,  with  a  blind 
impiety,  only  to  that  vile  idol  my- 
Jell!' 

The  next  objecls  that  Tclcmachus 
perceived,  as   he  went  on, 
that  had    abided    their    power, 
avenging  fury  held  up  before  them  a 
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inirror,  xvhich  reflected  their  vices  in 
all  their  deformity:  in  this  they  beheld 
their  umliftinguifhing  vanity,  that  was 
gratified  by  the  grofleft  adulation;  their 
want  of  feeling  for  mankind,  whofe 
happinefs  mould  have  been  the  firft  ob- 
ject of  their  attention;  their  infenfibi- 
lity  to  virtue,  their  dread  of  truth,  their 
partiality  to  flatterers,  their  diflipation, 
effeminacy,  and  indolence;  their  caufe- 
lefs  fufpicions  ;  their  vain  parade,  and 
often tatious  fplendor,  an  idle  blaze,  in 
which  the  publick  welfare  is  confumed  ; 
their  ambition  of  falfe  honour,  pro- 
Cured  at  theexpenceof  blood;  and  their 
inhuman  luxury,  which  extorted  a  per- 
tual  fupply  of  fuperfluous  delicacies 
from  the  wretched  viclims  of  grief  and 
anguifh.  When  they  looked  into  this 
lirror,  they  faw  themfelves  faithfully 
jprefented ;  and  they  found  the  pic- 
ire  more  monftrous  and  horrid  than 
;chimeravanqui(hed  byBellerophonj 
Lernasan  hydra  flaiu  by  Hercules; 
Cerberus  himielf,  though  from 
infernal  mouths  he  dil'gorges  a 
of  peftilential  fire,  the  fumes  of 
rhich  are  fufficientto  deftroy  the  whole 
race  of  men  that  breathe  upon  the 
fiarth.  At  the  fame  time,  another  fury 
tauntingly  repeated  all  the  praifes  which, 
fycophants  had  lavimed  upon  them  in 
their  lives,  and  held  up  another  mir- 
ror, in  which  they  appeared  as  flattery 
had  reprefented  them.  The  contraft 
of  thefe  pictures,  fo  widely  different, 
was  the  punifhment  of  their  vanity: 
and  it  was  remarkable,  that  the  moft 
wicked  were  the  objects  of  the  moft 
extravagant  praife;  becaule  the  moft 
wicked  are  moft  to  be  feared ;  and  be- 
caufe  they  exaft,  with  lefs  (hame,  the 
fervile  adulation  of  the  poets  and  ora- 
tors of  their  time. 

Their  groans  perpetually  afcended 
from  this  dreadful  abyfs,  where  they 
faw  nothing  but  the  derifion  and  infult 
of  which  they  were  themfelves  the  ob- 
jefls;  where  every  thing  repulled,  op- 
pofed,  and  confounded  them.  As  they 
iported  with  the  lives  of  mankind  upon 
the  earth,  and  pretended  that  the  whole 
fpecies  was  created  for  their  ufe,  they 
were,  in  Tartarus,  delivered  over  to  the 
capricious  tyranny  of  flaves,  who  made 
them  tafte  all  the  bitternefs  of  fervitude 
in  their  turn  :  they  obeyed  with  un- 
utterable anguim,  and  without  hope 
lhat  the  iron  hand  of  Oppreflion  would 
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lie  lighter  upon  them.  Under  the 
ftrokes  of  thefe  flaves,  now  their  merci- 
lefs  tyrants,  they  lay  paffive  and  impo- 
tent, like  an  anvil  under  the  hammers 
of  the  Cyclops,  when  Vulcan  urges 
their  labour  at  the  flaming  furnaces  of 
Mount  ./Etna. 

Telemachus  obferved  the  counte- 
nances of  thefc  criminals  to  be  pale  and 
ghaftly,  ftrongly  expreffive  of  the  tor- 
ment they  fuffered  at  the  heart.  They 
looked  inward  with  a  lelf-abhorrence: 
now  infeparable  from  their  exiftence ; 
their  crimes  themfelves  were  become 
their  punifliment,  and  it  was  not  ne- 
ceflary  that  greater  mould  be  inflicted  ; 
they  haunted  them  like  hideous  fpec- 
tres,  and  continually  ftarted  up  before 
them  in  all  their  deformity.  They 
wifhed  for  a  fecond  death,  that  might 
feparate  them  from  thefe  minifters  of 
vengeance,  as  the  firft  had  feparated 
their  fpirits  from  the  body ;  a  death 
that  might  at  once  extinguifh  all  con- 
fcioufnefs  and  lenfibility:  they  called 
upon  the  depths  of  hell  to  hide  them 
from  the  perfecuting  beams  of  (ruth  in 
impenetrable  darknefs  ;  but  they  are 
referved  for  the  cup  of  vengeance, 
which,  though  they  drink  of  it  for  ever, 
(hall  be  for  ever  full !  The  truth,  from 
which  they  fled,  has  overtaken  them, 
an  invincible  and  unrelenting  enemy! 
The  ray,  which  once  might  have  illu- 
minated them  like  the  mifd  radiance  of 
the  day,  now  pierces  them  like  light- 
ning j  a  fierce  and  fatal  fire  that,  with- 
out injury  to  the  external  parts,  infixes 
a  burning  torment  at  the  heart!  By 
truth,  now  an  avenging  flame,  the  very 
foul  is  melted,  like  metal  in  a  furnace; 
it  diflblves  all,  but  deftroys  nothing  j 
it  difunites  the  firft  elements  of  life, 
yet  the  fufferer  can  never  die:  he  is,  as 
it  were,  divided  againft  himfeif,  with- 
out reft,  and  without  comfort;  animat- 
ed by  no  vital  principle,  but  the  rage 
that  kindles  at  his  own  mifconduft,  and 
the  dreadful  madnefs  that  refalts  fram 
defpair ! 

Among  thefe  objefts,  at  the  fight  of 
which  the  hair  of  Telemachus  ftood 
ereft,  he  beheld  many  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Lydia,  who  were  punifhed  for 
having  preferred  the  ielfifti  gratifica- 
tions of  an  idle  and  voluptuous  life 
to  that  labour  for  the  good  of  others, 
which,  to  royalty,  is  a  duty  of  indif- 
penfable  obligation. 

Z  a  Theft 
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Thefe   kings   mutually  reproached 
e'ticl'  other  with  their  folly.     '  Did  not 
'   I  often  recommend  to  you,'  faid  one 
of  them  to  his  fun,  '  during  the   laft 
years  of  my  life,  when  old  age  had 
given  weight  to  my  coii.)fel,  the  re- 
paration of  the  mifchief  which  my 
negligence   had  produced?'  —  *  Un- 
happy   wretch !'     replied    the    Ion, 
thou  art  the  oufe  of  my  perdicion  : 
it   was   thy   example  that   made  me 
vam  glorious,    proud,    voluptuous, 
and   cruel !    While  I  faw  thee  fur- 
rounded  with  flattery,  and  relaxed  in 
luxury   and    (loth,    I  alfo  infenfibly 
acquired    the   love   of  plea fu re   and 
adulation.    I  thought  the  reft  of  men 
were  to  kings,  what  horfes  and  other 
bealts  cf  burden  are  to  men}    ani- 
mals wholly  unworthy  of  regard,  ex- 
cept for  the  drudgery  they  perform, 
and  the  conveniences  they  procure: 
this  was  my  opinion;  and  I  learned 
it  of  thee.     I  followed  thy  example; 
and  I  fhare  thy  mifery!'     Thefe  re- 
proaches were  mingled  with   the  moft 
horrid  execrations  j    and  mutual  rage 
and    indignation   aggravated  the   tor- 
ments of  hell. 

Around  thefe  wretched  princes  there 
ftill  hovered,  like  owls  in  the  twilight, 
caufelefs  Jealoufies,  and  vain  Alarms; 
Miftruft  and  Dread,  which  revenge 
upon  kings  their  difregard  of  mankind  j 
Avarice,  infatiable  of  wealth;  falfe 
Honour,  ever  tyrannical  and  oppreflivej 
and  effeminate  Luxury,  a  deceitful  dee- 
mon,  that  aggravates  every  evil,  and 
beftows  only  imaginary  good. 


Many  kin^s  were  alfo  fevcrely  pu- 
nifhed,  noi  for  the  mifchief  they  had 
done,  »  ut  for  the  good  they  had  neg. 
lecled  to  do.  Every  crime  which  is 
committed  by  the  ful.jt.-ct,  in  confe- 
quence  of  law?  not  enforced,  is  the 
crime  of  the  king;  for  kings  reirni  only 
as  miniltt-is  of  the  law.  T< 
are  imputed  all  the  diforders  that  arife 
from  pomp,  luxury,  and  every  other 
excels  which  excites  irregi. 
petuous  patflons,  that  cannot  be  gra- 
tified but  by  the  violation  of  the  com- 
mon rights  of  mankind  :  but  the  prin- 
ces who,  inftead  of  watching  over  their 
people  as  a  fliepherd  watches  over  his 
flock,  worried  and  devoured  them  like 
the  wolf,  were  punifhed  with  the  moft 
exemplary  feverity. 

In  this  abyfs  of  darknefs  and  mifery 
Telemachus  beheld,  with  yet  greater 
aftonifliment,  many  kings  who  had 
been  honoured  for  their  perfonal  vir- 
tues upon  earth;  but  were,  notwith- 
•ftanding,  condemned  to  the  pains  of 
Tartarus,  for  implicitly  leaving  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  government  to  wicked 
and  crafty  men:  they  were  punifhed 
for  mifchiefs  which  they  had  fuffered 
lo  be  perpetrated  under  the  far.clion  of 
their  authority.  The  greater  part  of 
them,  indeed,  had  been  by  principle 
neither  virtuous  nor  vicious;  fupinely 
taking  the  colour  impreffed  upon  thrm 
from  without :  they  did  not  fliun  the 
truth  when  it  prefented  itfelf ;  but  they 
had  no  relifh  for  virtue,  no  delight  in 
doing  good. 


END    OF    THE     EIGHTEENTH    BOOK* 
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,  HEN  Telemachus  quit- 
j*  ted  this  place,  he  felt  him- 
W  <(     felf  relieved,  as  if  a  moun- 
tain    had   been    removed 
from  his  breaft.   This  re- 
lief, fofudden  and  fo  great, 
hnprefled  him  with  a  ftrong  fenfe  of 
the  mifery  of  thofe  who  are  confined  in 
it  without  hope  of  deliverance.  He  was 
terrified  at  having  feen  fo  many  kings 
punifhed  with   much   greater  feverity 
than  any  other  offenders.  «  Have  kings, 
then,'  faid   he,  «  fo  many  duties  to 
fulfil,   fo   many   difficulties   to   fur- 
mount,  and  fo  many  dangers  to  avoid? 
Is  the  knowledge  that  is  neceflary  to 
put  them  upon  their  guard,  as  well 
againft  themfelves  as  others,  fo  diffi- 
cult to  be  acquired?  and,  after  all 
the  envy,  tumult  and  oppofition,  of 
a  tranfitory  life,  are  they  configned  to 
the  intolerable  and  eternal  pains  of 
hell?  What  folly,  then,  to  wiih  for 
royalty!    How   happy    the    peaceful 
private  ftation,  in  which  the  practice 
of  virtue  is  comparatively  esfy!' 
Theie  reflections  filled  him  with  con- 
fufion  and  trouble;  his  knees  trembled, 
his  heart  throbbed  with  perturbation, 
and  he  felt  fomething  like  that  hopelefs 
mifery,  of  which  he  had  juft  been   a 
fpe&ator:  but,  in  proportion  as  he  ad- 
vanced, and  the  realms  of  darknefs,  de- 
fpair,  and  horror,  became  more  remote, 
he  felt  new  courage  gradually  fpring 


up  in  his  breaft;  he  breathed  with 
greater  freedom;  and  perceived,  at  a 
diftance,  the  pure  and  blifsful  light 
which  brightens  the  fefidence  of  heroick 
virtue. 

In  this  place  refided  all  the  good 
kings  who  had  governed  mankind  from 
the  beginning  of  time.  They  were  fa* 
parated  from  the  reft  of  the  juft;  for, 
as  wicked  princes  fuffer  more  dreadful 
punifhment  than  other  offenders  in 
Tartarus,  fo  good  kings  enjoy  infinite- 
ly greater  felicity  than  other  lovers  of 
virtue  in  the  fields  of  Elyfium. 

Telemachus  advanced  towards  thefe 
happy  and  illuftrious  beings,  whom  he 
found  in  grovesof  delightful  fragrance, 
reclining  upon  the  downy  turf,  where 
the  flowers  and  herbage  were  perpetu- 
ally renewed  :  a  thoufand  rills  wan- 
dered through  thefe  fcenes  of  delight, 
and  refrefhed  the  foi'l  with  a  gentle  and 
unpolluted  wave  :  fhe  fong  of  innume- 
rable birds  echoed  in  the  grove ;  and 
while  Spring  ftrewed  the  ground  with 
her  flowers,  Autumn  loaded  the  trees 
with  her  fruit.   In  this  place  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  the  dog-ftar  was  never  felt; 
and  the  ftormy  North  was  forbidden  to 
fcatter  over    it  the   frofts  of  winter. 
^Neither  War,  that  is  athirft  for  blood  -y 
rot  Envy,  that  wounds  with  an  enve- 
nomed tooth,  like  the  vipers  that  are 
wreathed  round  her  arms,  and  foiiered 
in  her  bofom  j  nor  Jealpufy,  nor  Dif- 
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trufr,  nor  Fears,  nor  vain  Defires,  in- 
vade thefe  facred  domains  of  Peace:  the 
day  is  here  without  end,  arid  the  fhades 
of  night  are  unknown.  Here  the  bodies 
of  the  bit-fled  are  cloathed  with  a  pure 
and  lambent  light,  as  with  a  garment; 
a  light  not  refemhling  that  vouchfafed 
to  mortals  upon  earth,  which  is  rather* 
daiknefs  vifible,  but  aceleftial  radiance 
without  a  name  j  an  emanation  that 
penetrates  the  grofleft  body  with  more 
iubtlety  thati  the  fays  of  the  fun  pene- 
trate the  pureft  cryltal  ;  which  rather 
ftrengthens  than  dazzles  the  fight,  and 
«liffules  through  the  foul  a  ferenity 
which  no  language  can  exprefs.  By 
this  ethereal  effence  the  blefled  are  fuf- 
tained  in  everlafting  life  ;  it  pervades 
them,  it  incorporates  with  them  as  food 
incorporates  with  the  mortal  body : 
they  fee  it,  they  breathe  it,  and  it  pro- 
duces in  them  an  inexhauftible  fource 
of  ferenity  and  joy.  It  is  a  fountain 
of  delight,  in  which  they  are  abforbed, 
as  fifties  are  abforbed  in  the  fea  j  they 
•wifh  for  nothing,  and,  having  nothing, 
they  poffefs  all  things.  This  celertial 
light  fatiates  the  hunger  of  the  foulj 
every  defire  is  precluded ;  and  they  have 
a  fulnefs  of  joy  which  fets  them  above 
all  that  mortals  feek  with  fuch  reftlefs 
ardour  to  fill  the  vacuity  that  aches  for 
ever  in  their  breafts.  All  the  delightful 
objects  that  furround  them  are  dilrc- 
garded,  for  their  felicity  fprings  up 
within,  and,  being  perfect,  can  derive 
nothing  from  without :  fo  the  gods, 
initiated  with  neftar  and  ambrofia,  dif- 
dain,  ns  grofs  and  impure,  all  the  dain- 
ties of  the  mod  luxurious  table  upon 
earth.  From  thefe  feats  of  tranquillity 
nil  evils  fly  to  a  remote  di (lance :  death, 
difeafe,  poverty,  and  pain  j  regret  and 
remorfe ;  fear,  and  even  hope,  which  is 
fometimes  not  lefs  painful  than  fear 
iifelf }  animofity,  difguft,  and  refent- 
rm-nt;  are  for  ever  denied  accefs. 

The  lofty  mountains  of  Thrace, 
whofe  fummits,  hoary  with  everlafting 
fnows,  have  pierced  the  clouds  from 
the  beginning  of  lime,  might  fooner  be 
overturned  from  their  foundations, 
though  dttp  as  the  centre,  than  the 
peace  of  thefe  happy  beings  be  inter- 
rupted for  a  moment.  Tiiey  are,  in- 
deed, touched  with  pity  at  the  tniferies 
«>f  life  ;  but  it  is  a  foothing  and  tender 
paflion,  that  take?  nothing  from  their 
immutable  felicitv.  Their  countenan- 
ces fhincwUi)  a  divint  glvry  j  with  the 


bloom  of  unfading  youth,  the  bright- 
nefs  of  everlafting  joy  ;  of  joy  winch, 
fuperior  to  the  Wanton  levity  of  mirth, 
is  calm,  filent,and  Aileron,  the  fub lime 
fruition  of  truth  and  virtue.  They 
feel,  every  moment,  what  a  mother 
feels  at  the  return  of  an  only  Con,  whom 
fhe  believed  to  be  dead  ;  but  the  plea- 
fure  which,  in  the  breaft  of  the  mother 
is  tranfiem,  is  permanent  in  theirsj  it 
can  neither  languish  nor  ceafe.  They 
have  all  the  gladnefs  that  is  infpired  by 
wine,  without  either  the  tumult  or  the 
folly;  they  converfe  together  concern- 
ing what  they  fee,  and  what  they  enjoyj 
they  defpifc  the  opprobrious  luxury 
and  idle  pomp  of  their  former  condi- 
tion, which  they  review  with  difguft 
and  regret ;  they  enjoy  the  remembrance 
of  their  difficulties  and  diftrefs,  during 
the  flioit  period  in  which,  to  maintain 
their  integrity,  it  was  necefTaiy  they 
mould  ftrive,  not  only  againft  others, 
but  thernfeives;  and  they  acknowledge 
the  guidance  and  protection  of  the  gods, 
.who  conducted  them  in  fafety  through 
fo  many  dangers,  with  gratitude  and 
admiration.  Something  ineffable  and 
divine  is  continually  poured  into  their 
hearts;  fomething  like  an  efflux  of 
Divinity  itfelf,  which  incorporates  with 
their  own  nature.  They  fee,  they  feel, 
that  they  are  happy;  and  are  fecretly 
confcious  that  they  (hall  be  happy  for 
ever.  They  ling  the  prailes  of  the 
gods,  as  with  one  voice  ;  in  the  whole 
afiembly  there  is  but  one  mind,  and 
one  heart;  and  the  fame  ftream  of  di- 
vine felicity  circulates  through  every 
heart. 

In  this  facred  and  fupreme  delight 
whole  ages  glide  away  unperccived, 
and  feem  (horterthan  tbehappieft  hours 
upon  earth;  but  gliding  ages  ftill  leave 
their  happinefs  entire.  They  reign  to- 
gether, not  upon  thrones  which  the 
hands  of  men  can  overturn,but  in  them- 
felves,  with  a  power  that  is  ablblute 
and  immutable,  not  derived  from  with- 
out, or  dependant  upon  a  defpicable 
and  wretched  multitude.  They  are  not 
diftioguiflied  by  the  crowns  that  fo  of- 
ten conceal,  under  a  falfe  luitre,  the 
mournful  gloom  of  anxiety  and  terror  j 
the  gods  thernfelves  have  placed  upon 
their  heads  diadems  of  everlafting  fplen- 
o  .-,  the  fymbols  and  the  plcdgts  of 
happinefl  and  immortality. 

Telemachus,  who  looked  round  thefe 
fields  for  his  father  in  vain,  was  fo 
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ftruck  with  the  calm  but  fublimc  en- 
joyments of  the  place,  that  he  was 
now  grieved  not  to  find  him  among 
the  dead,  and  lamented  the  necefilty 
he  was  under  himfelf  of  returning 
back  to  the  Jiving.  *  It  is  here  alone,' 
fays  he,  l  that  there  is  life;  the  fha- 
'  dow  only,  and  not  the  reality,  is  to 
«  be  found  upon  earth.'  Heobferved, 
however,  with  aftonifhment,  that  the 
number  of  kings  that  were  punifhed 
in  Tartarus  was  great,  and  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  that  were  rewarded  in  E- 
lyfium  was  fmall:  from  this  difpro- 
portion  he  inferred,  that  there  were 
but  few  princes  whofe  fortitude  could 
effectually  refift  their  own  power,  and 
the  flattery  by  which  their  paflions 
were  continually  excited.  He  perceiv- 
ed that  good  kings  were,  for  this  rea- 
fon,  rarej  and  that  the  greater  number 
ire  fo  wicked,  that  if  the  gods,  after 
laving  fuffered  them  to  abufe  their 
5ower  during  life,  were  not  to  punifh 
them  among  the  dead,  they  would 
ceafe  to  be  juft. 

Telemachus,  not  feeing  his  father 
Flyfles  among  thefe  happy  few,  looked 
round  for  his  grandfather,  the  divine 
-aertes.  While  his  eyes  were  inef- 
fectually employed  in  this  fearch,  an 
old  man  advanced  towards  him,  whofe 
appearance  was  in  the  higheft  degree 
venerable  and  majeftick:  his  old  age 
did  not  refemble  that  of  men  who  bend 
under  the  weight  of  years  upon  earth; 
it  was  a  kind  of  namelefs  indication 
that  he  had  been  old  before  he  died;  it 
was  fomething  that  blended  all  the 
dignity  of  age  with  all  the  graces  of 
youth;  for  to  thofe  who  enter  the  fields 
of  Elyfium,  however  old  and  decrepid, 
the  graces  of  youth  are  immediately 
reftored.  This  venerable  figure  came 
up  haftily  to  Telemachus;  and,  look- 
ing upon  him  with  a  familiar  compla- 
cency, as  one  whom  he  knew  and 
loved,  the  youth,  to  whom  he  was 
wholly  a  ftranger,  ftood  filent,  in 
confuhon  and  fulpenfe.  '  I  perceive, 
my  fon,'  faid  the  (hade,  *  that  thou 
doft  not  recollect  me;  but  I  am  not 
offended.  I  am  Arcefius,  the  fa;  her 
of  Laertes;  and  my  days  upon  earth 
were  accomplifhed  a  little  before  U- 
lyffcs,  my  grandfon,  went  from  I- 
thaca  to  thefiege  of  Troy:  thou  waft 
yet  an  infant  in  the  arms  of  thy 
nuife;  but  I  had  then  conceived 
hopes  of  thee,  which  are  now  jufti- 


fied;  fince  thou  haft  defcended  into 
the  dominions  of  Pluto  in  fearch  of 
thy  father,  and  the  gods  have  fu- 
ftained  thee  in  the  attempt.  The 
gods,  O  fortunate  youth !  regard 
thee  with  peculiar  love;  and  \vill 
diftinguifh  thee  by  glory  equal  to 
that  of  UlyfTes.  I  am  happy  once 
more  to  behold  thee:  but  fearch  for 
Ulyfles  no  more  among  the  dead;  he 
ftill  lives;  and  is  referved  to  render 
my  line  illultrious  by  new  honours 
at  Ithaca.  Laertes  himfelf,  though 
the  hand  of  Time  is  now  heavy  up- 
on him,  ftill  draws  the  breath  of 
life,  and  expects  that  his  fon  fliall 
return  toclofehis  eyes.  Thustran- 
fitory  is  man,  like  the  flower  that 
blows  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  is  withered,  and  trodden  un- 
derfoot! One  generation  pafles  away 
after  another,  like  the  waves  of  a 
rapid  river;  and  Time,  rufhing  on 
with  filent  but  irrefiftible  fpeed,  car- 
ries with  him  all  that  can  beft  pre- 
tend to  permanence  and  (lability.. 
Even  thou,  O  my  fon!  alas!  even 
thou,  who  art  now  happy  in  the  vi- 
gour, the  vivacity,  and  the  bloom 
of  youth,  malt  find  this  lovely  fea- 
fon,  fo  fruitful  of  delight,  a  tran- 
fient  flower,  that  fades  as  foon  as  it 
is  blown:  without  having  been  con- 
fcious  that  thou  wert  changing,  thou 
wilt  perceive  thy felf  changed  ;  the 
train  of  graces  and  pleafures  that 
now  fport  around  thee,  health,  vi- 
gour, and  joy,  fliall  vanifh  like  the 
phantoms  of  a  dream,  and  leave 
thee  nothing  but  a  mournful  remen  •* 
brance  that  they  once  were  thine. 
Old  age  fliall  infenfibly  Heal  upon 
thee;  that  enemy  to  joy  ihall  dirFufe 
through  thee  his  own  languors;  (hall 
contract  thy  brow  into  wrinkles,  in- 
cline thy  body  to  the  earth,  enfeeble 
every  limb,  and  dry  up  for  ever 
that  fountain  of  delight  which  novr 
fprings  in  thy  breaft:  thou  flialt  look 
round  upon  all  that  is  prefent  with 
difguft;  anticipate  all  that  is  future 
with  dread;  and  retain  thy  fenfibility 
only  for  pain  and  anguifh.  This 
time  appears  to  thee  to  be  far  diitant ; 
but,  alas!  thou  art  deceived;  it  ap- 
proaches with  irrefittible  rapidity; 
and  is  therefore  at  hand:  that 
which  draws  nearfo  faft  can  never  be 
remote  ;  and  the  prefent,  for  ever 
flying,  is  remote  already;  even  whiie 
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we  fpeak,  it  is  paft,  and  it  returns  no 
more.  Let  the  prefent,  therefore, 
be  light  in  thy  eftimatioii  ;  tiead  the 
path  of  virtue,  however  rugged, 
with  perfeverancej  and  fix  thine  eye 
upon  futurity  :  let  purity  of  man- 
ners, and  a  love  of  juftice,  fecure 
thee  a  place  in  this  happy  refi  lance 
of  peace.  Thou  (halt  foon  fee  thy 
father  refume  his  authority  in  Itha- 
ca ;  and  it  is  decreed  that  thou  fhalt 
fucceed  him  on  the  throne.  But 
royalty,  O  my  fon  !  is  a  deceitful 
thing;  thole  who  behold  it  at  a  dif- 
t:mce  for-Trctlupg  but  greatnefs, 
ipl^ndor,  and  delight  j  thofe  who 
•  ine  it  near,  find  only  toil,  per- 
plexity, fulicitude,  and  f^ar.  In  a, 
private  ftation,  a  life  of  ^nfe  and 
obicurity  is  no  reproach;  bu\  a  king 
cannot  prefer  eafe  and  leifure  to  the 
p-ainful  labours  of  government  with 
out  infamy  j  he  mult  live,  not  i^\- 
himfelf,  but  for  thofe  he  governs  : 
the  leaft  fault  he  commits  produces 
infinite  mifchief;  for  it  diffufes  mi- 
fery  through  a  whole  people,  and 
ibmetimes  for  many  generations.  It 
is  his  duty  to  humble  the  infolence  of 
guilt,  to  fupport  innocence,  and  re- 
prefs  calumny.  It  is  not  enough  to 
abftain  from  doing  evil,  he  n.ull  ex- 
ert himfelf  to  the  uttennoit  in  doing 
good  :  neither  will  it  fuftice  to  do 
o-ood  as  an  individual;  he  mult  pre- 
vent the  mifchief  that  others  would 
da  if  they  were  not  retrained. 
Think  then  of  royally,  O  my  ion! 
as  a  ftate,  not  of  eafe  and  fecurity, 
but  of  difficulty  and  danger;  and 
call  up  all  thy  courage  to  icfilt  thy- 
fclf,  to  controul  thy  pailions,  and 
difnppoint  flattery.' 
While  Arctfius  was  yet  fpeaking,  he 
i'cemed  to  glow  with  the  divine  ardour 
of  intonation;  and  -when  he  dilj 
the  niiicrics  of  royalty,  Telemachus 
perceived  in  his  countenance  fhongex- 
prtflions  of  pity.  '  Royalty,1  laid 
be,  *  when  ic  is  afifumed  to  proem  e 
feifilh  indulgences,  degenerates  into 
tyranny;  when  it  is  r.lluined  to  ful- 
fil it's  duties,  to  govern,  chcriii. 
protect,  an  innumerable  people,  ;:i>  a 
father  protects,  cherifhes,  and  go- 
verns his  chiklien,  it  is  a  ferviuule 
moft  laborious  and  painful,  and  re- 
quires the  fortitude  and  patience  of 
heroick  virtue.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  thofe  who  fulfil  the  du- 
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«  ties   of  government  with   diligenct 
'  and  integrity. (hall  herepolTefs  all  that 
*  the  power  of  the  gods  can  belt. 
'  render  happinefscomp'eat!' 

While  Telemachus  liftened  to  this 
dilcourfe,  it  funk  deep  ;>.'.u  hi.,  heart : 
itwasenii  'ablet, 

as  the  fcuJptcr engraves  upon  bra fs  the 
chara*5lers  which  lie  would  tranl 
the  iateft  generatiun.     It  was  an  ema- 
liation  of  truth  and  wifdom,  that,  like 
a  luotie  fi^.me,  pervaded   the   molV  fe- 
ciet   recefles    of  his    An:1:    ii   :.t   once 
moved  and  warmed  him  ;  ar>d  , 
his  heart,  as   it     vert,  di/Tulved   by  a 
divine  energy  not  to  be  cx^i  G. 
fomething  that  exhaufted  the  fn 
of  life:   his  emotion  v  f  Je- 

fne  that  could  not  be  f.tis!  . 
puH'e  that  he  could  neither  i\  (  port  nor 
o  fen  fat  hn  exquiliiely  p,e-iing, 
and  yet  mixed  with  fuch  pam  as  ; 
injpofTible  long  to  enduie. 

After  fume  time,  it's  vioh  • 
he  breithed  with  moie  freedom,  and 
he  difccvered    in   the   counted  iiice  of 
Arceiius  a  lirong  lik^nefs  of  Laertes; 
he  had  alfo  a  confufedrem^bra 
fomething  hiiniav  in  th^  features  of  U- 
lyffes,  when  he  fet  out  for  the  liege  of 
Troy. 

This  remembrance  melted  him  into 
tears  of  tendeinefs  and  joy;  he  wiflied 
to  em  bract;  a  perion  whom  he  now  re- 
garded   with  reverence  and   affection, 
and  attempted  it  many  times  in 
The    fhade     light  and    unfubftantial, 
eluded  his  gralp,  asthe  flattering  ima- 
ges of  a  dream  deceive  thole  who  cx- 
peit   to  tnjoy  them:   the   thiifty  lip  is 
ibmetimes  in  purfuit  of  water  tr, 
cedes  before  it;   fi'metimts  t'.ie   i; 
nation  forms  words  which  the  t 
refufes   to  utter;    and    loinetimes    tl.e 
hand  is  eagerly  Ihctchcd  out.   but  can 
giulp  nothing.      So  the  tender  wilh  of 
Telemachus  eould  not  be  gratified;   he 
beheld  Arcefius,  lie  hcaid    him  i, 
and  i  e  !}>•. k.e  to  him;  but  to  touch  hirn 

Miipolnhle.      Aj   length    )., 
quired  who  the  perfons  were  that  he 
law  round  him. 

.a    fee,'    faul    the    hoary 

thole  who  vv-eic  the  orn.uner.t  of  their 
and  the  glory  and  h 
;;'ii'.l;  the   few  kings  who 

been  worthy  of  dominion,  ami 

the  clmticl.  rs  of  deities  upon  ; 

Thcfe  whom  you  fee  not  far  d 

but    fcparated  from  them   bv 
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fmall  cloud,  are  allotted  to  much  in- 
ferior glory;  they  were  heroes  in- 
deed, but  the  reward  of  courage  and 
prowefs  is  much  lefs  than  that  of 
wifdom,  integrity,  and  benevo- 
lence. 

'  Amoncr  thofe  heroes  you  fee  The- 
feus,  whofe  countenance  is  not  per- 
fectly chearftil:  fome  fenfc  of  his 
misfortune,  in  placing  too  much 
confidence  in  a  falfe  and  defining 
woman,  ftill  remains;  and  he  ftill 
regrets  his  having  unjuftly  demanded 
the  denth  of  his  fon  Hypolitus  at 
the  hands  of  Neptune:  how  happy 
had  it  been  for  Thefeus  if  he  had 
been  lefs  liable  to  fudden  anger! 
You  fee  alfo  Achilles,  who,  having 
been  mortally  wounded  in  the  heel  by 
Paris,  fupports  himfelf  upon  a  fpear: 
if  he  had  been  as  eminent  for  wif- 
dom, juftice,  and  moderation,  as 
for  courage,  the  gods  would  have 
granted  him  a  long  reign  ;  but  they 
had  compaflion  for  the  nations  whom 
he  would  have  governed  by  a  natural 
fuccefllon,  after  the  death  of  i*eleus 
his  father;  and  would  not  leave  them 
at  the  mercy  of  the  rafhnefs  and  pre- 
fumption  of  a  man  more  eafily  irritat- 
ed than  the  fea  by  a  tempeft.  The 
thread  of  his  life  was  cut  fhort  by 
the  Fates;  and  he  fell  as  a  flower 
fcarce  blown  falls  under  the  plough- 
fliare,  and  withers  before  the  day  is 
pall  in  which  it  fprung  up.  They 
made  ufe  of  him  only  as  they  do  of 
torrents  and  tempelts,  to  punifti 
mankind  for  thtir  crimes:  he  was 
the  inftrument  by  which  they  over- 
threw the  walls  of  Troy,  to  punifh 
the  perjury  of  Laomedon,  and  the 
criminal  defiies  of  Paris.  When 
this  was  done,  they  were  appeafedj 
and  they  were  implored  in  vain, 
even  by  the  tears  of  Thetis,  to  fuf- 
Fer  a  young  hero  to  remain  longer 
upon  the  earth,  who  was  fit  only  to 
deftroy  cities,  to  fubvert  kingdoms, 
and  to  fill  the  world  with  confufion 
and  trouble. 

'  You  fee  another,  remarkable  for 
the  ferocity  of  his  countenance;  that 
is  Ajax,  the  fon  of  Telamon,  and 
the  couiln  of  Achilles:  you  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  his  glory  in  battle. 
After  the  death  of  Achilles,  he  laid 
claim  to  his  arms,  which  he  faid 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  another; 
but  they  were  claimed  alfo  by  your 


father,  who  In  fitted  upon  his  right: 
the  Greeks  determined  in  favour  of 
Ulyiles,  and  Ajax  flew  himfelf  in 
defpair.  The  marks  of  rage  and  in- 
dignation are  ftill  vifible  in  his  coun- 
tenance: approach  him  not,  my  fon, 
for  he  will  think  you  come  to  infult 
the  misfortune  that  you  ought  to 
pity;  he  has  difcovered  us  already, 
and  he  rufhes  into  the  thick  fhade 
of  the  wood  that  is  behind  him  to 
avoid  a  fight  that  is  hateful  to  his 
eyes.  On  the  other  fide  you  fee 
Heftor,  who  would  have  been  invin- 
cible if  the  fon  of  Thetis  had  lived 
in  another  age.  That  gliding  (hade 
is  Agamemnon,  whofe  countenance 
ftill  exprefles  a  fenfe  of  the  perfidy  of 
Clytemnellra.  O  my  fon  !  the  mis- 
fortunes that  have  avenged  the  im- 
piety of  Tantalus  in  his  family  ftill 
make  me  tremble:  the  mutual  en- 
mity of  the  two  brothers,  Atreusand 
Thyeftes,  filled  the  houfe  of  their 
father  with  horror  and  death.  Alas', 
how  is  one  crime,  by  a  kind  of  dread- 
ful neceffity,  the  caufe  of  more ! 
Agamemnon  returned  in  triumph 
from  the  fiege  of  Troy;  but  no  time 
was  allowed  him  to  enjoy  in  peace 
the  glory  he  had  acquired  in  war. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  almoft  all  con- 
querors! All  that  you  fee  have  been 
great  in  battle;  but'they  have  neither 
been  amiable  nor  virtuous,  and  they 
enjoy  only  the  fecond  place  in  the 
fields  of  Elyfium. 

*  Thofe  who  have  reigned  with  juf. 
tice,  and  loved  their  people,  are  con- 
fidered  as  the  friends  of  the  gods: 
while  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  ftill 
full  of  their  quarrels  and  their  com- 
bats, are  not  perfect  even  here,  but 
retain  their  natural  defecls,  and  fnffee 
the  infelicity  they  produce.  Thefe 
heroes  regret,  in.  vain,  the  life  that 
they  have  Jyft,  and  grieve  at  their 
change  from  a  fuhftance  to  a  made; 
but  the  kings  who,  with  an  eqmi 
hand,  have  difpenfed  juftice  and 
mercy,  being  purified  by  the  divine 
light  which  perpetually  renovates 
their  being,  feel  their  \vimes  anti- 
cipated, and  their  happineis  com- 
pleat.  They  look  back  upon  the  vaia 
Iblicitude  of  mankind  with  compaf- 
fion,  and  defpife  the  great  affairs  that 
bufy  ambition  as  the  play  of  an  in- 
fant: they  drink  of  truth  and  virtue 
at  the  fountain-head,  and  are  fatis- 
*  A 
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fied;  they  can  fuffer  nothing,  either 
from  them felves  or  others;  they  have 
no  wants,  nowifhes,  no  fears  ;  with 
refpe&to  them  all  is  finiflied,  except 
their  joy,  which  fhall  have  no  end. 
*  The  venerable  figure  you  fee  yon- 
der is  Inachus,  who  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  The  character 
of  old  age  is  tempered  with  ineffable 
fweetnefs  and  majefty;  he  moves  with 
a  light  and  gliding  pace,  that  re- 
fembles  the  flight  of  a  bird,  and  may 
be  traced  by  the  flowers  that  fpring 
up  under  his  feet;  he  holds  a  lyre  of 
ivory  in  his  handj  and  an  eternal 
rapture  impels  him  to  celebrate  the 
wonders  of  the  gods  with  eternal 
praife;  his  breath  is  a  gale  of  fra- 
grance, like  the  breath  of  the  morn- 
ing in  fpringj  and  the  harmony  of 
his  voice  and  his  lyre  might  add  to 
the  felicity,  not  of  Elyfium  only, 
but  Olympus.  This  is  the  reward 
of  his  paternal  affection  to  the  people, 
whom  he  furrounded  with  the  walls 
of  a  new  city,  and  fecured  in  the 
blefiings  of  fociety  by  legiflation. 
'  Among  thole  myrtles,  at  a  little 
diftance,  you  fee  alfo  Cecrops  the 
Egyptian,  the  firft  fovereign  of  A- 
thens,  a  city  dedicated  to  the  god- 
defs  of  Wifdom,  whole  name  it  bears. 
.  Gecrops,  by  bringing  excellent  laws 
from  Egypt,  the  great  fource  from 
which  learning  and  good  morals  have 
flowed  through  all  Greece,  foftened 
the  natural  ferocity  of  the  people  that 
he  found  in  the  fcattered  villages  of 
Attica,  and  united  them  by  the  bands 
.of  fociety.  He  was  juft,  humane, 
and  compaffionate;  he  left  his  people 
in  affluence,  and  his  family  in  a  mo- 
deft  mediocrity;  for  he  was  not  will- 
ing that  his  children  mould  fucceed 
to  his  power,  becaufe  there  were 
others  whom  he  judged  more  worthy 
of  the  truft. 

«  But  I  muft  now  (hew  you  Eri&hon : 
you  fee  him  in  .that  little  valley. 
Eri6lhon  was  the  firft  who  introduced 
the  ufe  of  filver  as  money,  in  order 
to  facilitate  commerce  among  the 
iflands  of  Greece;  but  he  foiefawthe 
inconveniences  which  would  natural- 
ly refult  from  his  expedient.  "  Ap- 
ply yourfelves,"  fays  he  to  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  circulated  his 
new  coin,  "  to  accumulate  natural 
riches;  for  they  only  cleferve  the 
«K»e,  Cultivate  the  earth,  that  you 


"  may  have  wealth  in  corn  and  wine, 
*'  and  oil  and  fruit:  multiply  your 
"  flocks  to  the  utmoft,  that  you 
"  be  nouriftied  by  their  milk, 
"  cloathed  with  their  wool ;  and  it  will 
"  then  beimpofliblethat  you  mould  be 
"  poor.  The  increafe  even  of  your 
"  children  will  be  the  increafe  of  your 
"  wealth,  if  you  inure  them  early  to 
"  diligence  and  labour;  for  the 
*'  is  inexhauftible,  and  will  be 
"  fruitful  in  proportion  as  it  is  culti- 
"  vated  by  more  hands  :  it  will  reward 
"  labour  with  boundlefs  liberality; 
"  but  to  idlenefs  it  will  be  parfimonious 
'*  andfevere.  Seek  principally,  therft- 
"  fore,  for  that  which  is  trvily  wealth, 
"  as  it  fupplies  that  which  is  truly 
"  want.  Make  no  account  of  money, 
"  but  as  it  is  ufeful  cither  to  fupport 
"  neceflary  wars  abroad,  or  for  the 
"  purchaie  of  fuch  commodities  as  are 
"  wanted  at  home;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to 
"  be  wiflied  that  no  commerce  ftiould 
"  be  carried  on  in  articles  that  can  only 
"  fupport  and  gratify  luxury,  vanity, 
"  and  floth.  My  children,"  faid  the 
'  wife  Ericlhon,  who  thought  frequent 
'  admonition  neceffary,  "  I  greatly 
"  fear  that  I  have  made  you  a  fatal 
"  prefent:  I  forefee  that  this  money 
"  will  excite  avarice  and  ambition, 
"  the  luft  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
"  life;  that  it  will  produce  innutr.e- 
"  rable  arts,  which  can  only  corrupt 
"  virtue  and  gratify  uilenrfs;  that  it 
"  will deftroy  your  relim  for  that  happy 
"  fimplicity  which  is  at  once  the 
*'  fing  and  the  fecurity  of  life;  and 
"  make  you  look  with  contempt 
"  agriculture,  the  fupport  of  our 
*'  ence,  and  the  fource  of  every  valu- 
"  ablepoflefTion.  But  I  call  th 
**  to  witnefsihat  I  made  you  acquainted 
"  with  money,  a  thing  ufeful  in  it- 
"  felf,  in  the  integrity  of  my  heait  "' 
Eriflhon,  however,  having  lived  to 
lee  the  mifchiefs  that  he  du 
to  pafs,  retired,  ovei\\  !u  iim-J  with 
grief,  to  a  delart  mountuin,  wliere 
he  lived  to  nn  extreme  old  age.  in  po- 
verty and  folitude,  dil^uiKd  with  go- 
vernment, and  deploring  the  folly  of 
mankind. 

«  Not  long  afterwards,  Greece  be- 
held a  new  wonder  in   Ti  iptolemns, 
to  whom  Certs  had  taui.ht  ihe  ;i 
cultivating  the  earth,  and  of  covt 
it  every  year  with  a  golden  h 
Mankiud  were,  indeed,  already  ac- 
*  quainted 
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'  quanted  with  corn,  and  the  manner 
«  of  multiplying  it  by  feed;  but  they 
«  knew  only  the  firft  rudiments  of  til- 

*  lage;  and  Triptolemus  being  fent  by 
«  Ceres,  came  with  the  plough  in  his 
'  hand,    to  offer  the   bounty  of  that 
'  gotfdefs  to  all  who  had  fpirit  to  fur-' 

*  mount  the  natural  love  of  reft,  and 

*  apply    themfelves   diligently    to  la- 
«  bour.  '  The  Greeks  foon  learnt  of 
'  Triptolemus  to  part  the  earth  into 

<  furrows,    and    render   it    fertile   by 
'  breaking  up  it's  furface.     The  yel- 

*  low  corn  foon  ftrewed  the  fields  under 
«  the  fickle  of  the  reapers;  and  the  wan- 
'  dering    barbarians,   that    were  dif- 
«  perfed  in  the  forefts  of  Epirus  and 

*  Etolia,  feeking  acorns  for  their  fub- 

*  fiftence,   when  they   had   learnt   to 

*  fow  corn,  and  make  bread,  threw  off 
'  their  ferocity,  and  fubmitted  to  the 

*  laws  of  civil  fociety.     Triptolemus 

<  made  the  Greeks  fenfible  of  the  plea- 
'  fure  that  is  to  be  found  in  that  inde- 

*  pendent  wealth  which  a  man  derives 
'  from    his   own   labour;    and    in  the 
'  poflefliofi  of  all  the  neceffaries  and 
'  conveniences  of  life,  the  genuine  pro- 

*  duceof  his  own  field.     Tbis  abun- 
'  dance,  fo  fimple   and  fo   blamelefs, 
'  arifing  from  agriculture,  recalled  to 
'  their  minds  the  counfel  of  Ericthon. 

*  They  held   money  in  contempt,  and 

*  all  other  factitious   wealth,    which 

*  has  no  value  but  in  the  vain  imagi- 
'  nations  of  men;  which  tempts  them 

*  to  pleafures  that  are  neither  fincere 

*  nor  fafe,  and  diverts  them  from  that 
'  labour  which  alone  fupplies  all  that 
'  is  of  real  value  with  innocence  and 
'  liberty.     They  were  now  convinced 

*  that  a  paternal  field,  with  a  kindly 
4  foil,   and  diligent  cultivation,   was 
'  the  beft  inheritance  for  thofe  that  were 
'  wifely  content  with  the  fimple  plenty 

*  that  contented  their  fathers,    who, 
'  wanting  nothing  that  was  ufeful,  de- 
'  fired  nothing  that  was  vain.     Happy 
'  would  it  have  been  for  the  Greeks  if 

*  they  had  fteadily  adhered  to   thefe 

*  maxims,  fo  fit  to  render  them  free, 
'  powerful,  and  happy;  and  to  infpire 
'  and  maintain  a  uniform  and  aclive 
'  virtue,  which  would  have  made  them 

*  worthy  of  fuch  bleffings  !  But,  alas! 
'  they  began  to  admire  falfe  riches;  by 
'  degrees  they  neglected  the  true,  and 

*  they  degenerated  from  this  admirable 
'  fimplicity!   O  my  fon!  the  fceptie  of 

*  thy  father  fhall  one  day  defccnd  to 


thee:  in  that  day  remember  to  lead 
thy  people  back  to  agriculture,  to 
honour  the  art,  to  encourage  thofe 
that  praftife  it,  and  to  fuffer  no  man 
either  to  live  in  idlenefs,  or  employ 
himfelf  only  to  propagate  luxury  and 
floth.  Thefe  men,  who  governed 
with  fuch  benevolence  and  wifdoni 
upon  earth,  are  here  the  favourites 
of  Heaven  !  They  were,  in  compa- 
rifon  with  Achilles,  and  other  he- 
roes who  excelled  only  in  war,  what 
the  gentle  and  genial  gales  of  fpring 
are  to  the  defolating  ftorms  of 
winter:  and  they  now  as  far  furpafs 
them  in  glory  as  the  fun  that  give* 
the  day  furpafles,  in  fplendor,  the 
moon  that  can  only  leflen  the  dark- 
nefs  of  the  night.' 
While  Arceliu5  was  thus  fpeaking, 
he  perceived  thatTelemachus  had  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  a  little  grove  of  laurels, 
and  a  rivulet  of  pure  water  that  was 
bordered  with  rofes,  violets,  lilies,  and 
a  thoufand  other  odoriferous  flowers, 
the  vivid  colours  of  which  refemblod 
thofe  of  Iris,  when  ftie  defcends  upon 
earth  with  fome  meflage  from  the  gods 
to  men.  He  faw,  in  this  delightful 
fpot,  an  inhabitant  of  Elyfium,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  Sefoftris.  There  wa<* 
now  a  majefty  in  the  appearance  of  this 
great  prince  infinitely  fuperior  to  that 
which  diftinguifhed  him  upon  the  throne 
of  Egypt:  his  eyes  fparkled  with  a  di- 
vine radiance,  that  Telemachus  could 
not  ftedfaftly  behold;  and  he  appeared' 
to  have  drank,  even  to  excefs,  of  im- 
mortality and  joy;  fuch  was  the  rap- 
ture, beyond  all  that  mortals  have  the 
power  to  feel,  which  the  divine  Spirit, 
as  the  reward  of  his  virtue,  had  poured 
into  his  breaft ! 

«  O  my  father!'  faid  Telemachus  to 
Arcefius,  '  I  know  him;  it  is  Sefoftris, 

*  the  wife  and  the  good,  whom  I  beheld 
'  not  long  fince,  upon  this  throne  in 
{  Egypt!'—'  It  is  he,'   replied  Arce- 
fius; *  and  in  him  you  have  an  example 
'  of  theboundlefs  liberality  with  which 

*  good  kings  are  rewarded  by  the  gods: 
«  yet  all   the  felicity  which  now  over- 

*  flows  his  bofom,  and  fparkles  in  his 
'  eye,    is   nothing   in  comparifon    of 

*  what  he  would  have  enjoyed,   if,  in 
<  the  excefs  of  profperity,  he  had  been 
«  ftill  moderate  and  juft.     An  ardent 
'  defiretoabafe  the  pride  and  infolence 
'  of  the  Tyrians  impelled  him  to  take 
«  their  city.     This  acquifition  kindled 
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a  defire  of  mere*  and  he  was  fedueed 
by  the  vain  glory  of  a  conqueror:  he 
fubdued,  or  rather  he  ravaged,  all 
Afia.  At  his  return  into  Fgypt  he 
found  the  throne  ufurped  by  his  bro- 
ther, who  had  rendered  the  beft  laws 
of  the  country  ineflreflual  by  an  ini- 
quitous adminiftratiort.  His  con- 
quefts  of  other  kingdoms,  therefore, 
ferved  only  to  throw  his  own  into 
confufion;  yet  he  was  fo  intoxicated 
with  the  vanity  of  conqueft,  that  he 
harnafled  the  princes  whom  he  fub- 
dued to  his  chariot.  This  was  lefs 
excufable  than  all  the  reft;  but  he  be- 
came  at  length  fenfible  of  his  fault, 
and  afhamed  of  his  inhumanity.  Such 
was  the  fruit  of  his  victories !  and 
the  great  Sefoftris  has  left  an  example 
of  the  injury  done  by  a  conqueror 
to  his  country  and  himfelf,  when  he 
ufurpsthe  dominions  of  others:  this 
degraded  the  character  of  a  prince,  in 
other  refpefts  fo  juft  and  beneficent} 
and  this  has  diminiflied  the  glory 
which  the  gods  intended  for  his  re- 
ward. 

*  But  feeft  thoti  not  another  (hade, 
my  fon,  diftjnguifhed   by  a  wound, 
and  a  lambent  light  that  plays  round 
it  like  a  glory  ?  That  is  Dioclides,  a 
king  of  Caria,  who  voluntarily  gave 
up  his  life  in  battle,  becaufe  an  oracle 
had  foretold  that,  in  a  war  between 
the  Cai  ians  and  the  Lycians,  the  na- 
tion whofe  king  ihould  be  (lain  would 
be  victorious. 

•  Obferve  yet  another:  that  is  a  wife 
legislator,  who,  having  inftituted  fuch 
lav.  >  as  could  not  fail  to  render  his 
people    virtuous    and    happy,     and 
bound  them  by  a  folemn  oath  not  to 
violate  them  in  his  abfence,  imme- 
diately difappeared,  became  a  volun- 
tary  exile   from    his   country,    and 
died  poor  and  unnoticed  on  a  foreign 
Ihore,  that  his  people  might,  by  that 
oath,  be  obliged  to  keep  his  laws  in- 
violate for  ever. 

«  lie  whom  thou  feefl  not  far  off 
from  thefe  is  Eunefimus,  a  king  of 
Pvlos,  and  an  anceftor  of  Jtfeftor. 
During  a  peftilencethat  defolatedthe 
,  and  crouded  the  banks  of 
Acheron  with  fhades  newly  difmifled 
rrorn  above,  he  requested  of  the  gods 
that  he  mi^ht  be  permitted  to  redeem 


the  lives  of  hi«  people  with  hi«  6w«  » 
the  gods  granted  his  requeft;  and 
have  here  rewarded  it  with  felicity 
and  honour,  in  companion  of  which, 
all  that  royalty  upon  tarth  can  be- 
ftow  is  vain  and  unfubftanti.il,  like 
a  fhadow  or  a  dream. 
'  That  old  mnn,  whom  you  fee 
crowned  with  flowers,  iBBe'in.-..  He 
reigned  in  Egypt,  and  efpo\ifed  An- 
chinoe,  the  daughter  of  the  god  Ni- 
lus,  who  fertilizes  the  earth  with  the 
flood  that  he  pours  over  it  from  a  fe- 
cret  fource.  He  had  two  fons,  Da- 
naiis,  whofe  hiltory  you  know,  and 
Egyptus,  from  whom  that  mighty 
kingdom  derives  it's  name.  Belus 
thought  himfelf  more  enriched  by 
the  plenty  which  he  diffufed  among 
his  jeople,  and  the  love  that  he  ac- 
quired in  return,  than  by  all  the  le- 
vies he  could  have  raifed,  if  he  had 
taxed  them  to  their  utmoft  ability. 
Thefe,  my  fon,  whom  you  believe  to 
be  dead,  thefe  only  are  the  living; 
thofe  are  the  dead  who  languifh  upon 
earth  the  victims  of  difeale  and  ibr- 
row !  the  terms  are  inverted,  and 
fliould  be  reftored  to  their  proper 
place.  May  the  gods  vouch  fa fe  thee 
fuch  virtue  as  this  life  (hall  reward  j 
a  life  which  nothing  flia'l  tmhhttr 
or  deftiuy!  But  hafte  now  from  this 
world,  to  which  thou  art  yet  unborn: 
it  is  time  the  fearch  for  thy  father 
ihould  be  renewed.  Alas,  what 
icenes  of  blood  (halt  thou  behold  be- 
fore he  is  found  !  What  glory  awaits 
thee  in  the  fields  of  Hefpena!  Re- 
member the  counfelsof  Mentor;  let 
thefe  be  the  guide  of  thy  life;  and 
thy  name  (hall  be  great  to  the  utmoft 
limits  of  the  earth,  and  the  rcmotelt 
period  of  time !' 

Such  was  the  admonition  of  Arce- 
fius;  and  he  immediately  conducted 
Ttlemachus  to  the  ivory  gate,  that 
leads  from  the  gloomy  dominions  of 
Pluto.  Telemachus  parted  from  him 
with  tears  in  his  eyesj  but  it  was  not 
poflible  to  embrace  him:  and  leaving 
behind  him  the  (hades  of  everlailing 
night,  he  made  hafte  back  to  the  camp 
of  the  allies,  having  joined  the  two 
young  Cretans  in  his  way,  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern,  and  defpaired  of  his  return. 
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r^i/*>   N  the  mean  time  the  chiefs 
\  T   o 


of  the  army  allembied,  to 
}>     I     <i£     confider  whether  it  was 
rf  \,  expedient  to  pofTefs  them- 

sg>J'\j|-»  felves  of  Venufium,  a 
ftrong  town  which  Adraf- 
tus  had  formerly  taken  from  a  neigh- 
bouring people,  the  Peucetian  Apu- 
lians.  They  had  entered  into  the  al- 
liance that  was  formed  againft  him,  to 
obtain  fatisfa&ion  for  the  injury;  and 
Adraftus,  to  foften  their  refentment, 
had  put  the  town  as  a  depotit  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lucanians;  he  had,  how- 
ever, at  the  fame  time,  corrupted  the 
Lucanian  garrifon  and  it's  commander 
with  money,  fo  that  he  had  ftill  more 
authority  in  Venufium  than  the  Luca- 
nians;  and  the  Apulians,  whohadcon- 
fented  that  Venufium  (hould  be  gar- 
rifoned  with  Lucanian  forces,  were 
thus  defrauded  in  the  negociation. 

A  citizen  of  Venufium,  whofe  name 
was  Demophantes,  had  fecretly  offered 
to  put  the  allies  in  pofleffion  of  one  of 
the  gates  by  night;  an  advantage  which 
was  of  the  greater  importance,  as 
Adraftus  had  placed  his  magazine  of 
military  ftores  and  provifions  in  a 
neighbouring  caftle,  which  could  not 
hold  out  againft  an  enemy  that  was  in 
pcfleflion  of  Venufium.  Philo&etes 
and  Neftor  had  already  given  their  opi- 
nion, that  this  offer  ihouldbe  accepted; 
and  the  reft  of  the  chiefs,  influenced  by 


their  authority,  and  ftruck  with  the 
facility  of  the  enterprize,  and  it's  im- 
mediate advantages,  applauded  their 
determination :  but  Telemachus,  as 
foon  as  he  returned,  exerted  his  utmoll 
abilities  to  fet  it  afide. 

'  1  confefs,'  faid  he,  '  that  if  any 
man  can  deferve  to  be  furprized  and 
deceived,  it  is  Adraftus,  who  has 
praftifed  fraud  againft  all  mankind: 
and  I  am  fenfible,  that  the  furprize 
of  Venufium  will  only  put  you  into 
pofleffion  of  a  town,,  which  by  right 
is  yours  already,  becaufe  it  belongs 
to  the  Apulians,  who  are  confede- 
rates in  your  expedition:  I  alfo  ac- 
knowledge, that  you  may  improve 
this  opportunity  with  the  greater  ap- 
pearance of  jnftice,  as  Adraftus,  who 
has  made  a  depofit  of  the  town  in 
queftion,  has  at  the  fame  time  cor- 
rupted the  commander  and  the  garri- 
fon, to  fuffer  him  to  enter  it  when- 
ever he  fhall  think  fit:  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, as  well  as  you,  that  if  you 
fhould  take  pofTefTion  of  Venufium  to- 
day, you  would  to- morrow  bemafters 
of  the  Neighbouring  caltle,  in  which 
Adraftus  has  formed  his  magazine; 
and  that  the  day  following,  tnis  for- 
midable war  would  be  at  an  end. 
But  is  it  not  better  to  perifti  than  to 
conquer  by  means  like  thefe?  Muft 
fraud  be  counteracted  by  fraud? 
Shall  it  be  laid  that  fo  many  kings, 
«  who 
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*  who  united   to  punifli  the  perfidy  of 
'  Adraftus,  were  themfelves  perfidious! 
'  If  we  can  adopt  the  practices  of  A- 

*  draftus  without  guilt,  Adraftus  him- 

*  felf  is  innocent,   and  our  attempt  to 
'  punifh  him  injurious.     Has  all  Hef- 

*  peria,  fuftained  by  fo  many  colonies 

*  of  Greece,  by  fo  many  heroes  rcturn- 

*  ed  from  the  fiege  of  Troy,  no  other 
'  arms  to  oppofe  the  fraud  and  treachery 
'  of  Adraftus  than  treachery  and  fraud! 
'  You  have  fworn,  by  all  that  is  moft 

*  Jfacred,  to  leave  Venufium  a  depofit  in 

*  the  hands  of  the  Lucanians:  theLu- 
4  canian  garrifon,  you  fay,  is  corrupted 

*  by  Adraftus,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
4  true-,  but  this  garrifon  is  ftill  Luca- 

*  nian  ;  it  receives  the  pay  of  the  Lu- 

*  canians,  and  has  not  yet  refufed  to 
'  obty  them  5   it  has  preferred  at  leaft 
'  an  appearance  of  neutrality  j  neither 
'  Adraftus  nor  his  people  have  yet  en- 

*  tered  it}  the  treaty  is  ftill  fubfiftingj 

*  and  the  gods  have  not  forgotten  your 

*  oath.     Is  a  promife  never  .to  be  kept 

*  but  when   a   planfible    pretence    to 
'  break  it  is  wanting?  Shall  an  oath  be 

*  facred   only  when  nothing    is  to  be 

*  gained  by  it's  violation  ?  If  you  are 

*  inftnfible  to  the  love  of  virtue,  and 
'  the  fear  of  the  gods,  have  ye  no  re- 

*  gard  to  your  intereft  and  reputation  ? 
'  If  you  give  to  pernicious  an  example 
'  to  mankind,   by  breaking  your  pro- 

*  mife,  and  violating  your  o;ith,  in  or- 
'  der  to  put  an  end  to  a  war,  how  many 

*  wars  will  this  impious  conduct  excite? 
'  By  which  of  our  neighbours  will  you 

*  not  be  at  once  dreaded  and  abhorred? 

*  and  by  whom  will  you  afterwards  be 
«  trufted  in  the  moft  prefling  necefiity? 
4  What  fecurity  can  you  give  for  your 
'  faith  when  you  defign  to  keep  it?  and 

*  how  will  you  convince  your  neigh- 

*  bours  that  you  intend  no  fraud  even 
'  whtn  you  arefincere?   Shall  this  fe- 
'  curity  be  a  folemn  treaty?   You  have 
'  trodden   treaties    under  foot.     Shall 

*  it  be  an  oath  ?  Will  they  not  know 

*  that   you    fet  the  gods    at   defiance, 
'  when  you  can  derive  any  advantage 
«  from  perjury?  With  refpecl:  to  you, 

*  peace  will  be  a  ftate  of  no  greater  fe- 
«  curity  than  war;  for  whatever  you 
«  do  will   be  confidered  as  the  opera- 

*  tions  of  war,  either  fecret  or  avowed. 

*  You  will  be  the  conftant  enemies  of 

*  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 

*  your  neighbours.  Every  affair  whidi 

*  squire*  reputation,  probity,  or  con- 


fidence, will  to  you  become  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  you  wil]  never  be  able  to 
make  any  promife  that  can  be  be- 
lievrd.  But  there  is  yet  anotru; 
tcreft  ftill  nearer  and  more  preiTing, 
which  mult  ftrike  you,  if  you  are  not 
loft  to  ali  fenfe  of  probity,  and  wholly 
blind  to  your  advantage  ;  a  conduct 
fo  perfidious  will  be  a  canker  in  the 
very  heart  of  your  alliance,  which  it 
muft  finally  deftroy.  The  fraud  that 
you  are  about  to  praftife  againft  A- 
draftus  will  inevitably  render  him 
victorious.' 

At  thefe  words  the  aflembly  demand- 
ed, with  great  emotion,  how  he  could 
take  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  the  alli- 
ance would  be  ruined  by  a  meafure  that 
would  procure  them  certain  and  imme- 
diate  viclory  ?  «  How   can  you,'   faid 
he,  *  confide  in  each  other,  if  you  vio- 
late the  only  bund  of  fociety  and  con- 
fidence, your  plighted   faith?  After 
you  have  admitted  this  maxim,  that 
the  laws  or"  honefty  and  truth  may  be 
violated  to  fecure  a  confiderable  ad- 
vantage, who  among  you  will  con- 
fide in  another,  when  that  other  may 
fecure  a  confiderable  advantage    by 
breaking  his  promife  and  defrauding 
you  ?  And  when  this  is  the  cafe,  what 
will  be  your  fjtnation  ?  which  of  you 
would  not  praclife  fraud  to  preclude 
the  fraudulent  practices  of  his  neigh- 
bour? What  mull  become  of  an  al- 
liance confiding  of  fo  many  nations, 
each  of  which  has  a  feparate  iutereft, 
when  it  is  agreed  among  them,  in  a 
publick  deliberation,  that  every  one 
is  at  liberty  to  circumvent  his  neigh- 
bour, and  violate  his  engagements? 
Will  not  the  immediate  coniequenee 
be,  diftruft  and  ctiflention  ;  an  impa- 
tience to  deftroy  each  other,  excited 
by  the  dread  of  being  deftroyed  ?  A- 
draftus  will  have  no  need  to  attack 
you;  you  will  eft'eft  his  purpofe  upon 
yourfelves,  and  julcify  the  peifidy  you 
combined  to  puniil). 
*  Ye  mighty  chiefs !  renowned  for 
magnanimity  and  wifdom,  who  go- 
vern innumerable  people  with  expe- 
rienced   command,    defpife   not  the 
counfel  of  a  youth.  Whatever  is  your 
d.mger  or    diftrefs,    your   refourcet 
fhould  be  diligence  and  virtue.  True 
fortitude  can  never  defpair:  but  jf 
once  you  pafa  the  barrier  of  integrity 
and  honour,  your  retreat  is  cut  on, 
and  your  ruin  inevitable)  you  can 
'  never 
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never  more  eftablifh  that  confidence, 
without  which    no   affair  of.  impor- 
tance can  fucceed;  you.can  never  make 
thofe  hold  virtue  facred,  whom  you 
have  once  taught  to  defpife  it.    And, 
after   all,  what  have   you   to   fear? 
Will  not  your  courage  conquer,  with- 
out fo  bafe  *n  auxiliary  as   fraud? 
Are  not  your  own   powers,  and, the 
ftrength  of  united  nations,  iunHcient-? 
Let  us  fight,  and  if  we  mult,  let  us 
die  j   but  let  us  not  conquer  with  the 
lofs  of  virtue  and  of  fame.  Adi  a  (his, 
the  impious  Adraitus,  is  in  our  pow- 
er;  and  nothing  can  deliver  him  but 
our  participation  of  the  crimes  that 
expofe-him  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven.' 
When  Telemachus  had  done  ipealc- 
ing,  he  perceived  that  his  words  had 
carried  conviction   to  the   heart.     He 
obferved,  that  of  all  who  were  prefent, 
not  one  offered  to  reply;  their  thoughts 
-  were  fixed;   not  indeed  upon  him,  nor 
the  graces  of  his  elocution,   but  upon 
the  truths  that  he  had  difplayed.     At 
fir  ft,   all    was  filent  aftomlhment,  ex- 
p  re  fled  only  by  the  countenance  ;  but 
after  a  (hort  time  a  confufed  murmur 
fpread  by  degrees  through  the  whole 
aiTembly  ;  they  looked  upon  each  other; 
and  all  were  impatient  to  declare  their 
fentiments,  though  every  one  was  afraid 
to  fpeak  firft.      It  was  expected  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  army  (hou-ld  give  their 
opinion  j  and  the  venerable  Neftor,  at 
length,  fpoke  as  follows. 

*  The  gods,  O  fon  of  Ulyfles!  have 
fpoken  by  thy  voice:  Minerva,  who 
has  fo  often  infpired  thy  father,  has 
fuggefted  to  thee  the  wife  and  gene- 
rous counfel  which  thou  haft  given 
to  us.  I  think  not  of  thy  youth; 
for  when  I  hear  thee,  Pallas  only  is 
prefent  to  my  mind.  Thou  haft  been 
the  advocate  of  virtue.  The  grcateft 
advantage  without  virtue  is  lofs.; 
without  virtue,  men  are  fuddenly 
overtaken  by  the  vengeance  of  their 
enemies,  they  are  ciiftrulied  by  their 
friends,  abhorred  by  good  men,  and 
obnoxious  to  the  righteous  anger  of 
the  gods.  Let  us,  then,  leave  Venu- 
fium  in  the  hands  of  the  Lucanians, 
and  think  of  defeating  Adraftus  only 
by  our  own  magnanimity.' 
Thus  Neftor  Ipoke,  and  the  whole 
affembiy  applauded :  but  their  eyes 
v/ere  fixed  upon  Telemachus;  and  every 
•ne  thought  he  faw  the  wifdom  of  the 


goddefs  that  infpired  him  lighten  in  his 
countenance. 

This  queftion  being  determined,  the 
.council  began  immediately  to  debate 
another,  in  -which  Telemachus  acquir- 
ed equal  reputation.  Adraftus,  with  a 
perfidy  and  cruelty  natural  to  his  cha- 
racter, had  fent  one  Acanthus  into  the 
camp  as  a  deferter,  who  had  undertaken 
to  delh'oy  the  principal  commanders  of 
the  army  by  poifon ;  and  had  a  particu- 
lar charge  not  to  fpare  Telemachus, 
who  was  already  become  the  terror  of 
the  Daunians.  Telemachus,  who  was 
too  generous  and  brave  eafily  to  enter- 
tain fufpicion,  readily  admitted  this 
wretch  to  his  prefence,  and  treated  him 
with  great  kindnefs  j,  for  having  feen 
UlyfTes  in  Sicily,  he  recommended  him- 
felf  by  relating  his  adventures.  Tele- 
machus took  him  under  his  immediate 
protection,  and  confoled  him  under  hi* 
misfortunes  ;  for  he  pretended  to  have 
been  defrauded,  and  treated  with  in- 
dignity, by  Adraftus.  Telemachus, 
however,  was  warming  and  cheriftung 
a  viper  in  his  bofom,  which  his  kind- 
nefs only  could  enable  to  deftroy  him. 
Acanthus  had  difpatched  another  de- 
ferter, whole  name  was  Arion,  from  the 
camp  of  the  allies  to  Adraftus,  with 
particular  intelligence  of  it's  fituations 
and  afiurances  that  he  would  give  poi- 
fon to  the  chief  commanders,  particu- 
larly to  Telemachus,  the  next  day,  at 
an  entertainment,  to  which  he  had  been 
invited  as  a  gueft.  It  happened  that 
this  man  was  detected  and  ieized,  as  he 
was  efcaping  from  the  camp;  and,  in 
the  terror  and  confufion  of  confcious 
guilt,  he  confefTed  his  treachery.  A- 
canthus  was  fufpected  to  have  been  his 
accomplice,  becaufe  a  remarkable  inti- 
macy had  been  obferved  between  themj 
but  Acanthus,  who  had  great  courage, 
rnd  was  profoundly  fkilled  in  diflimur 
lation,  made  fo  artful  a  defence,  that 
nothing  could  be  proved  againft  him, 
nor  could  the  confpiracy  be  traced  to 
it's  fource. 

Many  of  the  princes  were  of  opinion, 
that  he  ought  certainly  to  be  facrificed 
to  the  publick  fafety.  *  He  muft,  at  all 
events,'  faid  they,  «  be  put  to  death ; 
for  the  life  of  a  private  individual  is 
nothing  in  competition  with  the  lives 
of  fo  many  kings.  It  is  poflible  he 
may  die  innocent;  but  that  confide- 
ration  fliouU  have  no 'weight,  when 
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*  the  vicegerents  of  thr  gods  are  to  be 

*  fecured  from  danger.' 

*  This  horrid  maxim,'  faid  Tele- 
machus,  *  this  barbarous  policy,  is  a 

*  di (grace   to  human   nature.      Is    the 

*  blood  of  men  to  be  Ib  lightly  fpilt  > 

*  and  are  they  to  be  thus  wantonly  de- 
4   ttroyed  by  thole  who  are  let  over  them 

*  only  for  their  prefervation?  The  gods 
'  have  made  you,  to  mankind,  what  the 

*  ihepherd   is-  to   his   fiock ;  and   will 

*  you  degrade  yourfelves  into  wolves, 
'  *nd  worry  and  devour  thofe  whom 

*  you    ought    to   cherifh  and  protect ! 
4   Upon  your  principles,  to  be  accufed 

*  and  to  be  guihy  is  the  fame  thing  ; 
'  and  every  one  that  is  fufpected  ir.uft 

*  die.    Envy  and  calumny  will  deftroy 
4  innocence  at  pleafurej   tne  oppreiTtd 

*  will   be  facrificed   to   the  oppreflbr  j 
4  and,  in  proportion  as  tyranny  makes 
4  kings    diftruftful,    judicial    murders 

*  wilfdepopulate  the  llate.' 
Telemach us  uttered  this  remonftrance 

with  a  vehemence  and  authority  that 
gave  it  invincible  force,  and  covered 
thofe  who  gave  the  counfel  he  had  re- 
proved, with  confufion.  He  perceived 
it,  and  foftened  his  voice :  *  As  for  my- 

*  lelf,'  faid  he,  *  I  am  not  fo  fond  of 
4  life  as  to  fecure  it  upon  fuch  terms. 
4  I    had  rather   Acanthus   fhould    be 
4  wicked  than  Telemachusj  and  would 
'  more  willingly  peiiih  by  his  treafon, 
4  than    deftroy    him   unjuftly   while   I 
«  doubt  only  of  his  crirn*.     A  king  is, 

*  by  his  office,  die  judge  of  his  people  j 

*  and  his  decifions  fhould  be  directed 
4  by  wifdom,  juttice,  and  moderation: 
4  let  me,  then,   examine  Acanthus  in 
'  your  prefence.' 

Every  one  acquiefced;  and  Telema- 
chus  immediately  queftioned  him  con- 
cerning his  connection  with  Ation  j  he 
pi  effed  him  with  a  great  variety  of  par- 
ticulars j  and  he  frequently  took  occa- 
fion  to  intimate  adefign  of  fending  him 
back  to  Adraftus  as  a  deferter:  this,  if 
he  had  really  deferted,  would  have 
alarmed  him  ;  for  Adraftus  would  cer- 
tainly have  punifhed  him  with  death 5 
but  Telemachus,  who  watched  the  ef- 
fect of  this  experiment  with  great  atten- 
tion, perceived  not  the  lealt  token  of 
fear,  either  in  his  countenance  or  his 
voice  ;  and  therefore  thought  it  proba- 
ble that  he  was  guilty  ot  the  confpi- 
racy. • 

Not  being  able,  however,  fully  to 
cenvift  him,  he  demanded  his  ring.  « I 


4  will  fend  it,'  faid  he,  '  to  Adrafhis.* 

At  the  demand  of  his  ring  Acanthus 

turned    pale  j    and    Telemachus,    who 

kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  perceived 

that  he  was  in  great  confufion.     The 

ring  being  delivered—1  I  will  fend  Po- 

lytropus,'  faid  Telemachus,  «  a  Lu- 

canian  whom  you  well  know,  to  A- 

draftus,   as   a    meffenger    dilpatched 

with  private  intelligence    from   you, 

and   he  fhall  produce  this  ring  as  a 

token.     If  it  is  acknowledged  by  A- 

draftus,  and  by  this   means  we  dif- 

cover  that  you  are  his  emifTtry,  you 

fhall  be  put  to  death  by  torture  5   but 

if  you  will  now  voluntarily  confef* 

your  guilt,  we  will  remit  the  punifh- 

ment  it  deferves,  and  only  banilh  you 

to  feme  remote  ifland,   where   every 

thing  fhall  be  provided  for  your  fub- 

filtence/   Acanthus  being  now  urged 

both  by  fear  and  hope,  made  a  full  con- 

feffion  ;  and  Telemachus  prevailed  with 

the  kings  to  give  him  his  life,  as  he  had 

promifed  itj  and  he  was  fent  into  one 

of  the   Echinadian  iflands,  where   he 

patted  his  days  in  fecurity  and  peace. 

Not  long  afterwards,  a  Daunian  of 
obfcure  birth,  but  of  a  daring  and  vio- 
lent fpirit,  whofe  name  was  Diofcorus, 
came  into  the  camp  of  the  allies  by 
night,  and  offered  to  aflaflinate  Adraf. 
tus  in  his  tent.  This  offer  it  was  in 
his  power  to  make  good 5  for  whoever 
defpifes  his  own  life,  can  command  that 
of  another.  Diofcorus  had  no  wifh  but 
for  revenge.  Adiaftus  had  forcibly 
taken  away  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  to 
diflraction,  and  who  was  equal  in  beauty 
to  Venus  herfelf  j  and  he  had  determin- 
ed either  to  kill  the  tyrant,  and  recover 
his  wife,  or  perifh  in  the  attempt.  He 
had  received  fecret  inftructions  how  to 
enter  the  tent  in  the  night,  and  had 
learnt  that  his  enterpr-ize  would  be  fa- 
voured by  many  officers  in  the  leivice: 
but  he  thought  it  would  alfo  be  necef- 
fary  that  the  allies  fhould  attack  the 
camp  at  the  fame  time;  as  the  confufion 
would  facilitate  his  efcape,  and  afford 
him  a  fairer  opportunity  to  carry  off 
his  wife. 

As  foon  as  this  man  had  made  the 
.confederate  princes  acquainted  with  his 
defign,  they  turned  towards  Telema- 
chus, as  referring  implicitly  to  his  de- 
cifion.  *  The  gods,'  faid  he,  *  who 
4  have  preferred  us  from  traitors,  for- 
4  bid  us  to  employ  them.  It  would 
(  be  our  interdl  to  reieft  treachery,  if 
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•••we  had  not  AifBcIent  virtue  to  deteft 
'  it:  if  we  fhonusonc  -  practife  it  againft 
•*  others,  our  example  would  juftify 

*  others  in  the  f  .  i&iceof  it  againlt  us^ 
•*  and  then  whr>  uuion^  us  will  be  fafe? 
«  If  Adraftus  mould  avoid  the  milchief 

*  that  threatens  him,  it  will  recoil  up- 
4  on  ourfelves  ;  the  nature  of  war  will 
'  be  changed  j  military  flcil!  and  heroick 

•  •*  virtue  will  have  no  abject;  and  we 

*  (hall  fee  nothing  but  perfidy,  treafon, 
•*  and  afTaflination:  we  (hall  ourfalves 
'  experience  their  fatal  effects;  and  de- 
«  ferve  to  fufFer  every  evil  to  which  we 
4  have  given  ianction  by  our  practice.  I 
•'  am  therefore  of  opinion,that  we  ought 
4  to  fend  back  this  traitor  to  Adraftus; 
«  not  for  his  fake,  indeed}  but  the  eyes 
«  of  all  Hefperia,  and  of  all  Greece,  are 
'  upon  us,  aad  we  owe  this  teftimony 
f  of  our  abhorrence  of  perfidy  to  them, 
4  and  to  ourfelves  ;  we  owe  it  alfo  to 

*  the  gods,  for  the  gods  are  julr..' 
Diofcorrs  was  accordingly  fentaway 

lo  Adiaftus.  who  trembled  at  a  review 
of  his  danger,  and  was  beyond  expref- 
jion  amazed  at  the  generality  of  his 
.enemies  ;  for  the  wicked  have  no  idea 
of  dihnteretred  virtue.  He  contemplat- 
ed what  had  happened  with  admiration, 
a  fecret  and  involuntary  praife;  but  he 
xlid  not  dare  to  applaud  it  openiy,  be- 
ing confcious  that  it  would  condemn 
liimielf :  it  brought  into  his  mind  the 

*  fraud  and  cruelty  he  had  practii'rJ,  with 
a  painful  fenfe  both  of  guilt  and  fhame. 
He  endeavoured  to  account  for  appear- 
ances,  without  imputing  to  his  enemies 
fuch  virtue  as  he  coulc4.  not  emulate : 
and,  while  he  felt  himfelf  indebted  to 
them  for  his  life,  he  could  not  think  of 
ingratitude  without  com  pun  &'•->:: ;  but 
in  thofe  who  are  habitually  wicked,  re- 
morfe  is  of  fhort  duration. 

AJraftu's,  who  faw  the  reputation  of 
the  allies  perpetually  increafe,  thought 
it  abfoluteiy  neceflary  to  attempt  fome- 
thing  of  importance  againft  them  im- 
mediately: as  he  found  they  mnft  of 
neceffity  foil  him  in  virtue,  he  could 
only  hope  to  gain  the  advantage  of  them 
in  arms  j  and  therefore  prepared  to  give 
them  battle  without  delay. 

The  day  of  action  arrived;  and  Au- 
rora had  fcarce  ftrewed  her  rofes  in  the 
path  of  the  i'un,  and  thrown  open  the 
gates  of  the  eaft  before  him,  when  Te- 
lemachus,  anticipating  the  vigilance  of 
experience  and  age,  broke  from  the  foft 
embraces  of  Sleep,  and  put  all  the  com- 


manders in  morion,  His  helmet,  co- 
vered with  horfe-bair  that  floated  in  the 
wind,  already  glittered  upon  his  head; 
his  cuirafs  diffufed  a  new  i  in  .hir.e  up- 
on the  plain;  and  his  Ihield,  the  work 
of  Vulcan,  befides  it's  natural  beauty, 
fhone  with  a  divine  effulgence,  which  it 
derived  from  the.segis  of  Minerva,  that 
was  concealed  under  it.  In  one  hand  he 
held  a  lance,  and  with  the  other  he 
pointed  out  the  pofts  which  the  feveral 
<iivifions  of  the  army  were  to  occupy. 
Minerva  hud  given  a  fire  to  his  eye  that 
was  more  than  human,  and  animated 
his  countenance  with  an  expreflion  of 
awful  majefty,  that  feemed  to  be  an 
earned  of  vi&oiy.  He  marched,  and 
all  the  princes  of  the  confederacy,  for- 
getting their  dignity  and  their  age,  fol- 
lowed him  by  an  irrefiftible  impulfe; 
their  hearts  were  inacceffible  even  to 
envy ;  and  every  one  yielded,  with  a 
fpontaneous  obedience,  to  him  who  was 
under  the  immediate,  but  invincible, 
conduct  of  Minerva.  There  was  now 
nothing  impetuous  or  precipitate  in  his 
deportment  j  he  poIfeffQd  himfelf  with 
the  moft  placid  tranquillity  and  conde- 
fceading  patience;  he  was  ready  to  hear 
every  qpmion,  and  to  improve  every 
hinf;  but  he  (hewed  alfo  the  greateft 
activity,  vigilance,  and  forefight :  he 
provided  againft  the  remoteft  contin- 
genciesj  he  was  neither  difconcerted 
himfelf,  nor  difconcerted  others;  he 
excufed  all  miftakes  i  regulated  all  that 
was  amifs;  and  obviated  difficulties 
even  in  their  caufes,  before  they  could 
take  effec~l :  he  exacted  no  unreafonable 
fervice,  he  left  every  man  at  liberty,  and 
enjoyed  every  man's  confidence.  When 
he  gave  an  order,  he  exprefled  himfelf 
with  the  greateft  plainnels  and  perfpi- 
cuity ;  he  repeated  it,  to  affift  the  ap- 
prehenfion  and  memory  of  thole  who 
were  to  execute  it:  he  confulted  all 
their  looks  while  he  was  fpeaking,  to 
know  whether  he  was  perfectly  under- 
ftood;  and  he  made  them  exprefs  their 
fenfe  of  his  orders  in  their  own  words. 
When  he  had  fatisfied  himfelf  of  the 
abilities  of  the  perfons  he  employed, 
and  perceived  that  they  perfectly  enter- 
ed into  his  views,  he  never  difmifted 
them  without  fome  mark  of  his  efteem 
and  confidence:  every  one,  therefore, 
that  was  engaged  in  the  execution  of 
his  defigns,  was  interefted  in  the  fuc- 
cefs,  from  a  principle  of  love  to  their 
commander,  whom' they  wifhed,  mor? 
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than  all  things,  to  pleafe.  Nor  was  their 
activity  rcftraincd  by  the  fear  of  hav- 
ing misfortune  imputed  to  them  as  a 
fault;  for  he  blamed  none  that  were 
unfuccefsful  even  by  miflake,  if  their 
intentions  appeared  to  have  been  good. 
The  fit  ft  rays  of  the  fun  now  tinged 
the  horizon  with  a  glowing  red,  and  the 
fea  fparkled  with  the  reflected  fires  of 
therifing  day;  the  plain  was  thronged 
with  mea  and  arms,  and  horfes  and 
chariots  were  every  where  in  motion. 
An  almoft  infinite  variety  of  founds 
produced  a  loud  but  hoarfe  noife,  like 
that  of  the  fea,  when  a  mighty  temped, 
at  the  command  of  Neptune,  moves  the 
•world  of  waters  to  it's  foundation  ; 
and  Mars,  by  the  din  of  arms,  and  the 
dreadful  apparatus  of  war,  began  to 
fcatter  the  feeds  of  rage  in  every  breaft. 
Spears  ftood  erect  in  the  field  as  thick 
as  corn  that  hides  the  furrows  of  the 
plough  in  autumn  ;  a  cloud  of  duft 
arofe  in  the  air,  which  hid  both  heaven 
and  earth  by  degrees  from  the  fight  of 
man;  and  inexorable  Death  advanced, 
with  Confufion,  Horror,  and  Carnage, 
in  his  train. 

The  moment  the  firft  flight  of  arrows 
was  difcharged,  Telemachus,  lifting 
up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven,  pro- 
nounced thefe  words :  '  O  Jupiter,  fa- 
ther  both  of  gods  and  men  !  thou 
fteft  juftice  on  our  fide ;  and  peace, 
which  we  have  not  been  afhamed  to 
feek  :  we  draw  the  fword  with  reluc- 
tance, and  would  fpare  the  blood  of 
men.  Againllevcn  this  enemy,  how- 
ever cruel,  perfidious,  and  profane, 
we  have  no  malice.  Judge,  therefore, 
between  him  and  us.  If  we  muft 
die,  it  is  thy  hand  that  refumes  the 
life  it  has  given  !  If  Hefperia  is  to  be 
delivered,  and  the  tyrant  abafed,  iris 
thy  pov^er,  and  the  wifdom  of  Mi- 
nerva, that  fhall  give  us  victory! 
The  glory  will  be  due  to  thee  ;  for 
the  fate  of  batt'e  is  weighed  in  thy 
balance.  \Ve  fight  in  thy  behalf, 
for  thou  art  righteous  ;  and  Adraftus 
is  therefore  morethy  enemy  than  ours! 
If  in  thy  beh:-.lf  we  conquer,  the 
blood  of  a  whole  hecatomb  fhall 
fmoke  upon  thy  altars  before  the  day 
«  ispaft!' 

Thin,  making  the  reins  over  the 
fiery  and  foaming  courfers  of  his  cha- 
riot, he  rufhed  into  the  thickcft  ranks 
of  the  enemy.  The  firft  that  oppofcd 
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him  was  Periander  the  Locrian:  hcwaf 
covered  with  the  (kin  of  a  lion,  which 
he  had  (lain  when  he  was  travelling  in 
Silicia;  and  he  was  armed,  lik< 
cules,  with  a  club  of  enormous  fize: 
he  had  the  (tature  and  the  ftren-gth  of  a 
giant;  and,  as  foon  as  hefawTelema- 
chus,  he  defpifed  his  youth,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  countenance.  '  Is  it  for 
*  thee/  faid  he,  'effeminate  boy!  to 
'  difpuie  the  glory  of  arms  with  us  ? 
«  Hence!  and  feek  thy  father  in  the 
'  dominions  of  the  dead!'  He  fpoke, 
and  lifted  his  ponderous  and  knotted 
mace  againft  him;  it  wasftudded  with 
fpikes  of  fteel,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  a  maft.  All  that  were  near  trembled 
at  it'sdefcent;  but  Telemachus  avoid- 
ed the  blow,  and  rufhed  upon  his  ene- 
my with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the  flight 
of  an  eagle.  The  mace  falling  upon 
the  wheel  of  a  chariot  that  was  near 
him,  dafhed  it  to  pieces;  and,  before 
Periander  could  recover  it,  Telema- 
chus pierced  his  neck  with  a  dart.  The 
blood,  which  gufhed  in  a  torrent  from 
the  wound,  inftantly  ftifled  his  voice  j 
his  hands  relaxed;  and  the  reins  fall- 
ing upon  the  necks  of  his  courfers,  they 
ftarted  away  with  ungoverned  fury. 
He  fell  from  the  chariot;  his  eyes  were 
fuffufed  with  everlafting  darknefs;  and 
his  countenance,  pale  and  disfigured, 
was  ftill  irripreffed  with  the  agonies  of 
death.  Telemachus  was  touched  with 
pity  at  the  fight,  and  immediately  gave 
the  body  to  his  attendants;  refervmg 
to  himfelf  the  lion's  fkin  and  mace  as 
trophies  of  his  victory. 

He  then  fought  Adraftus  in  the 
thickefl  of  the  battle,  and  overturned 
a  crowd  of  heroes  in  his  way:  Hileus, 
who  had  harneffed  to  his  chariot  two 
couriers  bred  in  the  vaft  plains  that 
are  watered  by  the  Aufidus,  and  fcarce- 
ly  inferior  to  thole  of  the  fun;  Demo- 
leon,  who,  in  Sicily,  had  almoft  rivalled 
Eryx  in  combats  with  theceftusj  Cran- 
tor,  whohad  been  the  hoft  and  the  friend 
of  Hercules,  when  he  pafled  through 
Hefperia,  to  punifh  the  villainies  of 
Cacus  with  death  ;  Menecrates,  who, 
in  wrcftling,  was  faid  to  have  rivalled 
Pollux;  Hypococn  the  Salapian,  who, 
in  managing  the  horfe,  hid  the  grace 
and  dexterity  of  Caftor;  the  mighty 
hunter  Eurymedes,  who  was  aln.oft 
ftaincd  with  the  blood  of  bears  and 
wild  boars  that  he  flew  npon  the  frozen 
fummits 
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fummits  of  the  Appenines,  and  who 
was  faid  to  have  been  fo  great  a  fa- 
vourite of  Diana,  that  me  taught  him 
1  theufeof  the  bowherfelf ;  Nicoftratus, 
who  had  conquered  a  giant,  among  the 
rocks  of  Mount  Garganus,  that  vo- 
mited fire  5  and  Eleanthus,  who  was 
betrothed  to  Pholoe,  a  youthful  beauty, 
the  daughter  of  the  god  that  pours  the 
River  Liris  from  his  urn. 

She  had  been  promifed,  by  her  father, 
to  him  who  fhould  deliver  her  from  a 
i    winged  Serpent  which  was  bred  on  the 
borders  of  the  ftream,  and  which  an  ora- 
cle  had  predicted  fhould  in  a  few  days 
,    devour  her.   Eleanthus,  f*r  the  love  of 
Pholoe,undertooktodeftroy  themonfter, 
and  fucceeded  ;  but  the  Fates  witheld 
;     from  him  the  fruits  of  his  victory;  and, 
!    while  Pholoe  was  preparing  for  their 
!    union,  and  expecting  the  return  of  her 
,    hero  with  a  tender  and  timid  joy,  fhe 
I    learned  that  he  had  followed  Adraftus 
to  the  war,  and  that  his  life  was  cut  off 
by  an  untimely  Stroke.   Her  fighs  were 
wafted  to  the  Surrounding  woods  and 
mountains  upon  every  gale  ;  her  eyes 
overflowed  with  tears;  and  the  flowers 
which  /he  had  been  wreathing  into  gar- 
lands were  neglected;  in  the  difti ac- 
tion of  her  grief  (he  accufed  Heaven 
ofinjuftice;  but   the  gods  beheld  her 
with  companion;    and,  accepting  the 
prayers  of  her  father,  put  an  end  to  her 
diftreSs.     Her    tears    flowed   in    fuch 
abundance,    that    fhe    was    fuddenly 
changed    into    a   fountain,    which,  at 
length,  mingled  with  the  parent  ftream: 
but  the  waters  are  ftill  bitter;  no  her- 
bage bloflbms  upon  the  banks  ;  and 
no  tree  but  the  cyprefs  refrefhes  them 
with  a  fhade. 

In  the  mean  time,  Adraftus,  who 
learned  that  Telemachus  was  Spreading 
terror  on  every  fide,  went  in  Search  of 
him  with  the  utmoft  ardour  and  impa- 
tience. He  hoped  to  find  him  an  eafy 
conqueft,  as  he  had  yet  fcarcely  ac- 
quired the  full  ftrength  of  a  man :  the 
tyrant  did  not,  however,  truft  wholly 
to  this  advantage,  but  took  with  him 
thirty  Daunians  of  uncommon  bold- 
neSs,  dexterity,  and  ftrength,  to  whom 
he  had  promifed  great  rewards  for  kill- 
ing Tetemachus  in  any  manner.  If 
at  this  time  they  had  met,  and  the  thirty 
Daunians  had  furrounded  the  chariot 
of  fhe  young  hero,  while  Adraftus  had 


attacked  him  in  front, he  would  certain- 
ly have  been  cut  off  without  difficulty; 
but  Minerva  turned  this  formidable 
band  another  way. 

Adraftus,  thinking  he  diftinguifhed 
the  voice  and  figure  of  Telemachus 
among  a  crowd  of  combatants  that  were 
engaged  in  a  fniall  hollow  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  rufhed  to  the  fpot,  that  he 
might  fatiate  his  revenge  ;  but,  inftead 
of  Telemachus,  he  found  Neftor,  who, 
with  a  feeble  hand,  threw  fome  random 
fhafts  that  did  no  execution.  Adraftus, 
in  the  rage  of  disappointment,  would 
inftantly  have  flain  him,  if  a  troop  cf 
Pylians  had  not  furrcunded  their  king. 
And  now  a  multitude  of  arrows  ob- 
fcured  the  day,  and  covered  the  con- 
tending armies  like  a  cloud  j  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  groans  of 
death,  and  the  clafhihg  armour  of  thofe 
that  fell:  the  ground  was  loaded  with, 
mountains  of  the  flain,  and  deluged 
with  rivers  of  blood.  Mars  and  Bel- 
lona,  attended  by  the  infernal  Furies, 
and  cloathed  in  garments  that  dropped 
with  gore,  enjoyed  the  horrors  of  the 
battle,  and  animated  the  combatants 
with  new  fury.  By  thefe  relentlefs 
deities,  enemies  to  man,  Pity,  generous 
Valour,  and  mild  Humanity,  were 
driven  from  the  field  j  and  Slaughter, 
Revenge,  Defpair,  and  Cruelty,  raged 
amidft  the  tumult  without  controul. 
Minerva,  the  wife  and  invincible,  fhud- 
dered,  and  turned  with  horror  from  the 
fcene. 

Philc&etes,  in  the  mean  time,  though 
he  walked,  with  difficulty,  with  the 
fliafts  of  Hercules,  limped  to  the  aflif- 
tance  of  Neftor  with  all  his  might. 
Adraftus,  not  being  able  to  penetrate 
the  guard  of  Pylians  that  furrounded 
him,  laid  many  of  them  in  the  duft. 
He  flew  Etefilaus,  who  was  fo  light  of 
foot  that  he  Scarcely  imprinted  the 
fand  j  and,  in  his  own  country,  left  the 
rapid  waves  of  Eurotas  and  Alpheus 
behind  him  :  he  overthrew  alfo  Euti- 
phron,  who  exceeded  Hylas  in  beauty, 
and  Hypolitus  in  thechace;  Pterelaus, 
who  had  followed  Neftor  to  the  liege  of 
Troy,  and  was  beloved  by  Achilles  for 
his  prowefs  and  valour;  Ariftogiton, 
who,  having  bathed  in  the  River  Ache- 
lous,  was  faid  to  have  received  from 
the  deity  of  the  ftream  the  Secret  gift 
of  affurmng  whatever  form  he  defired, 
2  £  &  and 
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and  who  had,  indeed,  a  fuppk-  ' 
agility  that  eluded  the  ftrongc  r:  g;  ifp  ; 
but  Acfraftus,  byoneftrokc  of  his  lance, 
rendered  him  motionlefs  tor  ever  ;  and 
his  foul  rufhed  from  the  wound  with 
his  blood. 

Neftor,  who  faw  the  braved  of  his 
commanders  fall  under  the  cruel  hand 
of  Adraftus,  as  ears  of  corn,  ripened 
into  a  golden  harvcft,  fall  before  the 
fickle  of  the  reaper,  forgot  the  danger 
to  which',  tremulous  and  feeble  with 
age,  he  expofed  himfelf  in  vain  :  his 
attention  was  wholly  fixed  upon  his 
ion  Pifiliratus,  whom  he  followed  with 
bis  eye,  as  he  was  bravely  fuftaining 
the  party  thai  defended  his  father.  But 
now  the  fatal  moment  was  come  when 
Neftor  was  once  more  to  feel  the  infeli- 
city of  having  lived  too  long* 

Pififtratus  made  a  ftroke  againft  A- 
draftus  with  his  lance,  fo  violent,  that, 
if  the  Daunian  had  not  avoided  it,  it 
inuft  have  been  fatal.  The  affailant, 
having  mi  fled  his  blow,  daggered  with 
it's  force  j  and,  before  he  could  recover 
his  pofition,  Adraftus  wounded  him 
with  a  javelin  in  the  belly  :  his  bowels, 
in  a  torrent  of  blood',  followed  the  wea- 
pon; hi*  colour  faded  like  a  flower  that 
rs  broken  from  it's  root;  his  eyes  be- 
came dim,  and  his  voice  faltered.  Al- 
casus,  his  governor,  who  fought  near 
him,  fuftained  him  as  he  fell  j  and  had 
juft  time  to  place  him  in  the  arms  of 
his  father  before  he  expired.  He  looked 
up,  and  made  an  effort  to  give  the  laft 
token  of  his  tendernefsj  but,  having 
opened  his  lips  to  fpeak,  the  fpirit  iflued 
with  his  breath. 

Neftor,  now  defended  againft  Adraf- 
tus by  Philo&efes,  who  fprerul  carnage 
and  horror  round  him,  Itill  Supported 
the  body  of  his  ion,  and  preffed  it  in 
an  agony  to  his  bofom.  The  light  was 
now  hateful  to  his  eyes  ;  and  his  paf- 
fiori  burft  our  in  exclamation  and  com- 
plaint :  <  Wretched  man  !'  faid  he,  « to 
'  have  been  once  a  fnther,  and  to  have 

*  lived  fo  long  ! — Wherefore,  O  ineM- 

*  crable  Fates  !   would  you  not  take  my 

*  l»fe  when  I  was  chacing  rhe  Galy- 
«  donian  boar;  failing  in  the  expedi- 

*  tion  to  Colchusj  or  courting  danger 

*  in  the  firft  fiege  of  Troy?  I  fhould 

*  then  have  died  with  glory,  and  tatted 
'  nobitteinefs  in  death.     I  now  lan- 

*  guifli   with    age  and  fbrrow  ;    I  am 

*  sow  feeble  and  defpifaf ;  I  live  only 


to  ruftrr,  and  have  fenilbility  on!  • 
affliction  ! — O  my  fon !  O  my  dear' 
fon  Pififtratus  !   when  I  loft  thy  bro- 
ther Antilochus,  I  had  ftill  thee  to 
comfort  me  ;  bvt  I  now  have  thee  no 
more!   I  po  fiefs  nothing;  and  can  re- 
ceive no  cotttf  jrt !  With  me  all  is  at 
an  end ;  anU  even  in  hope,  that  only 
folace  of  human   mifery,  I  have  no; 
portion!— O  my  children!   Antilo- 
chus and  Pififtratus!    I  feel  this  day 
as  if  this  day  I  had  loft  ye  both  ;  and 
the  firft  wound   in    my   heart  now 
bleeds  afrefh  !  Alas  !  I  (hall  fee  you 
no  more!  Who  mall  clofe  my  eyea 
when  T  die  ?    and  who  (hall  collect 
my  afties  for  the  urn  ? — Thou  halt 
died,  O  my  dear  Pififtratus!  like  thy 
brother,  the  death  of  a  hero ;  and  to 
die  is  forbidden  only  to  me'/ 
In  this  tranfport  of  grief  he  would 
have  killed  himfelf  with  a  javelin  that 
he  held  in  his  hand ;  but  he  was  pre- 
vented by  thofe  who  ftood  by.     The 
body  of  his   fon  was  forced  from  his 
arms;   and,  finking  under  the  conflict, 
he  fainted  :  he  was  carried,  in  a  ftate- 
of  infenfibility,  to  his  tent ;  where  foon 
after  reviving,  he  would  have  returnecf 
to  the  combat,  if  he  had  not,  by  a  gentle 
force,  been  retrained. 

In  the  mean  time,  Adraftus  ani 
Philocletes  were  mutually  in  fearch  of 
each  other:  their  eyes  fpatkled  like 
thofe  of  the  leopard  and  the  lion  when? 
they  fight  in  the  plains  that  are  watered 
by  the  Caifter;  their  looks  were  fa- 
vage,  and  exprefTe.l  hoftile  fury  and 
unrelenting  vengeance;  every  lance 
that  they  difmifled  was  fatal  ;  and  the 
furrounding  warriors  gazed  at  them 
with  terror.  At  laft,  they  got  fight  of 
each  other;  and  Philo6letes  applied  one 
of  thofe  dreadful  arrows  to  his  bow 
which,  from  his  hand,  never  milled  the 
mark,  and  which  inflicled  a  wound  that 
ao  medicine  could  cure.  But  Mars, 
who  favoured  the  fearK.-fs  cruelty  of 
A'.lrnftus,  would  not  yet  fuffer  him  to 
perifh  :  it  was  the  plealure  of  tlie  god 
that  he  (hould  prolong  the  horrors  of 
the  war,  and  S-n creak  the  number  of  the 
dead  ;  and  kz  was  (till  ncccffary  ' 
vine  Juftice  fur  the  punishment  of 
man. 

Philccletes^at  tlie  very  moment  when 

he  was  fitting  the  fh  aft  again  ft  Atlnf- 

tus,  was  himfelf  wounded  with  a  lancei 

the  blow  was  given  by  Amphirr.achtu, 

a  young 
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Lncanlan,  more  beautiful  than 
NIreus;  who,  among  all  the  com- 
manders at  the  (iege  of  Troy,  was  ex- 
celled in  perfon  or.ly  by  Achilks.  Phi- 
loSetes,  the  moment  he  received  the 
wound,  difcharged  the  arrow  at  Am- 
phimachus.  The  weapon  transfixed  his 
heart;  the  luftreof  his  eyes,  fo  beauti- 
fully black,  was  extinguifhed,  and 
they  were  covered  with  the  fhades  of 
death  :  his  lips,  in  comparifon  of  which 
the  rofes  that  Auroi-a  fcatters  in  the 
horizon  are  pale,  loft  their  colour^  and 
his  countenance,  fo  blooming  and 
lovely,  became  ghaftly  and  disfigured. 
Philofletes  himfelf  was  touched  with 
compaflion ;  and,  when  his  body  lay 
weltering  in  his  blood,  and  his  treffes, 
which  might  have  been  miftaken  for 
Apollo's,  were  trailed  in  theduft,  every 
one  lamented  his  fail. 

Philo&etes,  having  flain  Amphima- 
chus,  was  himfelf  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  field ;  he  became  feeble  by  the  lofs 
of  blood ;  and  he  had  exerted  himfelf 
fo  much  in  battle,  that  his  old  wound 
became  painful,  and  feemed  ready  to 
break  out  afrefh ;  for,  notwithftanding 
the  divine  fcience  of  the  fons  of  JEfcu- 
lapius,  the  cure  was  not  perfect.  Thus 
exhaufted,  and  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
heaps  of  the  flain  that  furrounded  him, 
he  was  borne  off  by  Archidamas,  who 
excelled  all  the  Oebalians  that  he 
brought  with  him  to  found  the  city  of 
Petilia  in  dexterity  and  courage,  juft 
at  the  moment  when  Adraftus  might, 
with  eafe,  have  laid  him  dead  at  his 
feet.  And  now  the  tyj  ant  found  none 
that  dared  to  refift  him,  or  retard  his 
viftory :  all  his  enemies  were  either 
fallen  or  fled;  and  he  might  juftly  be 
refembled  to  a  torrent  which,  having 
Overflowed  it'*  bounds,  rufties  on  with 
tumultuous  impetuofity,  and  fweeps 
away  the  harveft  and  the  fiock,  the 
fhepherd  and  the  village,  together. 

Telemachus  heard  the  fhouts  of  the 
yi&ors  at  at'iftance;  and  faw  his  peo- 
jple  flying  before  Adraftus  with  difor- 
der  and  precipitation  ;  like  a  timid 
hind,  that,  purfued  by  the  hunter,  tra- 
Verfes  the  plain,  ruflies  through  the 
foreft,  leaps  the  precipice,  and  plunges 
into  the  flood.  A  groan  iflued  from 
his  breaft,  and  his  eyes  fparkled  with 
indignation :  he  quitted  the  fpot  where 
he  had  long  fought  with  fo  much  dan- 
ger and  glory,  and  hailed  to  fuftain  his 


party;  he  advanced,  ctWrereJ  with  tbe 
blood  of  a  multitude  whom  he  had  ex- 
tended in  the  dirft}  and  in  fofs  way 
be  gave  a  fliotit  that  was  at  «r»oc  hem 
by  both  armies. 

Minerva  had  coTOTmmicated  a  kw«l 
of  namek'fs  terror  to  his  •voice,  wfeicii 
the  neighbouring  mountains  retwrnex!. 
The  voice  even  of  Mars  was  wever 
heard  louder  in  Thrace,  when  hecaiUedl 
up  the  infernal  furies,  War  and 
Death.  The  fhout  of  Telemachtis  ani- 
mated his  people  with  new  cotrrage, 
and  chilled  his  enemies  with  fear, 
Adraftus  himfelf  was  moved,  and 
blufhed  at  the  .confufi-on  that  he  felt, 
A  thoufand  fatal  prefages  thrilled  him 
with  fecret  horror ;  and  he  was  a&trat- 
ed  rather  by  defpair  than  •coora<ge:r 
his  trembling  knees  thrice  bent  fin- 
der him,  and  he  thrice  -drew  Iradk, 
without  knowing  what  he  «didj  his 
countenance  faded  to  a  deadly  paTe, 
and  a  cold  fweat  covered  his  foody  j 
his  voice  became  hollow,  tremulcras, 
and  interrupted;  and  a  kind  of  falleu 
fire  gleamed  in  his  eyes,  which  appear- 
ed to  be  ftarting  from  their  Eckels, 
AH  his  motions  had  the  fudden  vio- 
lence of  a  coirvulfion$  and  he  lookel 
like  Oreftes  when  he  was  poifleiTed  by 
the  Furies,  He  now  began  to  believe 
there  were  gods;  he  fancied  t*hat  he 
faw  them  denouncing  vengeance  $  ani 
that  he  heard  a  hollow  voice  iffuing 
from  the  depths  of  hell,  and  calling 
him  to  everla&ing  torment,  Erery 
thing  imprefled  him  with  a  fenife  that 
a  divine  and  invisible  hand  was  raifel 
againft  him,  and  that  it  would  cruih 
him  in  it's  defcent,  Hope  wars  ex- 
tinguilhed  in  his  breaft ;  and  his  cou- 
rage fled  as  light  flies  when  the  ftm 
plunges  in  the  deep,  and  the  -earth  is 
enveloped  in  the  ftiades  of  night. 

Adraftu-s,  whofe  tyranny  wcmld  al- 
ready have  been  too  long,  if  the  eartk 
had  not  needed  £>  feverea  fcourg£,  the 
impious  Adraftus,  had  now  filled  wo 
the  meafure  of  his  iniquity,  and  bis 
hour  was  come.  He  iuflied  forward 
to  meet  his  fate  with  a  blind  fury, 
which  horror,  retnofic,  indignation, 
and  defpair,  united  to  infpire.  At  th« 
firft  fight  of  Telemacbus,  he  thought 
that  Avernus  opened  at  his  feet,,  and 
the  fiery,  waves  of  Palegeton  roared  to 
receive  him  :  he  uttered  a  cry  of  terror, 
and  his  mc-uth  continued  open,  but  he 
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was  unable  to  fpeak;  like  a  man  terri- 
fied with  a  frightful  dream,  who  makes 
an  effort  to  complain,  but  can  articu- 
late nothing.  He  difcharged  a  lance 
at  Telemachus  with  tremor  and  pre 
cipitation;  but  Telemachus,  ferene 
and  fearlefs  as  the  friend  of  Heaven, 
covered  himfelf  with  his  buckler;  and 
Victory  feemed  to  overfhadow  him  with 
her  wings,  and  fufpend  a  crown  over 
his  head  :  in  his  eye  there  was  fome- 
thing  that  exprefled  at  once  courage 
and  tranquillity;  and,  fuch  was  his 
apparent  luperiority  to  danger,  that  he 
might  have  been  taken  for  Minerva 
herfelf.  He  turned  afide  the  lance  that 
was  thrown  againft  him  by  Adraftus, 
who  inftantly  drew  his  fword,  that  he 
might  prevent  Telemachus  from  dif- 
charging  his  lance  in  return :  Tele- 
roachus,  therefore,  relinqui(hed  his 
fpear ;  and,  feeing  the  fword  of  Adraf- 
tus in  his  hand,  immediately  unfheath- 
cd  his  own. 

When  the  other  combatants  on  each 
fide  favv  them  thus  clofely  engaged,  they 
Jaid  down  their  arms  j  and,  fixing  their 
eyes  upon  them,  waited  in  filence  for 
the  event  that  would  determine  the 
war.  Their  fwords  flamed  like  the 
bolts  of  Jove,  when  he  thunders  from 
the  fky;  and  their  polifhed  armour  re- 
founded  with  the  ftrokes.  They  ad- 
vanced, retired,  flopped,  and  fprung 
fuddenly  up;  till  at  length  clofing,  each 
feized  his  antagonift  at  the  fame  mo- 
ment. The  clafping  ivy  lefs  clofely 
embraces  the  elm,  than  thefe  comba- 
tants each  other.  The  ftrength  of 
Adraftus  was  undiminifhed ;  but  that 
of  Telemachus  was  not  yet  mature. 
Adraftus  frequently  endeavoured  to 
furprize  and  ftagger  him  by  a  fudden 
and  violent  effort,  but  without  fuccefs: 
he  then  endeavoured  to  feize  his  fword ; 
but,  the  moment  he  relinquilhed  his 
grafp  for  that  purpofe,  Telemachus 
lifted  him  from  the  ground,  and  laid 
him  at  his  feet.  In  this  dreadful  mo- 
xncnt,  the  wretch,  who  had  fo  long  de- 
fied the  gods,  betrayed  an  unmanly  fear 
of  death  :  he  was  aftiamed  to  beg  his 
life;  yet,  not  able  to  fupprefs  hisdefire 
to  live,  he  endeavoured  to  move  Tele- 
machus  with  companion.  '  O  fon  of 
«  Ulyfies!'  faid  he,  '  I  now  acknow- 
•  ledge  that  there  are  gods,  and  that 
«  the  gods  are  juft ;  their  righteous  re* 


'  tribution  has  overtaken  me!  It  is 
misfortune  only  that  opens  our  eye» 
to  truth  :  I  now  fee  it;  and  it  con- 
demns me  !  But  let  an  unhappy  prince 
bring  thy  father,  now  diftant  from 
his  country,  to  thy  remembrance, and 
touch  thy  breaft  with  companion  ! ' 
Telemachus,  who  kept  the  tyrant 
under  him  with  his  knee,  and  had 
railed  his  fword  to  difpatch  him,  fu- 
fpended  the  blow.  *  I  fight,'  faid  he, 
only  for  victory  and  for  peace;  not 
for  vengeance,  nor  for  blood!  Live, 
then  ;  but  live  to  atone  for  the  wrongs 
you  have  committed  ;  reftore  the  do- 
minions you  have  ufurped  ;  and  efta- 
blifh  juftice  and  tranquillity  upon 
the  coaft  of  Hefperia,  which  you  have 
fo  long  polluted  by  cruelty  and  fraud: 
live,  from  henceforth,  a  convert  to 
truth  and  virtue !  Learn,  from  your 
defeat,  that  the  gods  are  juft,  and 
that  the  wicked  are  miferable;  that 
to  feek  happinefs  in  violence  and  de- 
ceit is  to  enfure  difappointment;  and 
that  there  is  no  enjoyment  like  the 
conftant  exercife  of  integrity  and  be- 
nevolence!  As  a  pledge  of  your  fin- 
cerity,  give  us  your  fon  Metrodorus, 
and  twelve  chiefs  of  your  nation,  for 
hoftages.' 

Telemachus  then  fuflfered  Adraftus 
to  rife  j  and,  not  fufpefting  his  infin- 
cerity,  offered  him  his  hand.     But  the 
tyrant,  in  this  unguarded  moment,  per- 
fidiouily  threw  a  ihort  javelin  at  him, 
which  he  had  hitherto  kept  concealed : 
the  weapon  was  fo  keen,  and  thrown 
with  fuch  dexterity  and  ftrength,  that 
it  would  have  pierced  the  armour  of 
Telemachus,  if  it  had  not  been  of  di- 
vine temper;  and  Adraftns,  being  now 
without  arms,  placed  himfelf,  for  fe- 
curity,  behind   a   tree.      Telemachus 
then  cried  out — «  Bearwitnefs,  Dnuni- 
ans,  the  victory  is  ours  !  The  life  of 
your  king  was  mine  by  conqueft,  and 
it  is  now  forfeited  by  treachery.    He 
that  fears   not  the  gods  is  afraid  of 
death  :  he  that  fears  the  gods  can  fear 
nothing  elfe!'     He  advanced  haftily 
towards  the  Daunians  as  he  fpoke;  and 
made  a  fign  to  his  people  that  were  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  trie,  where  Adraf- 
tus had  taken  refuge,  to  cut  off  his  re- 
treat. The  tyrant,  perceiving  his  fitua- 
tion,  would  have  made  a  defperate effort 
to  force  his  way  through  the  Cretans; 

but 
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but  Telemachus,  rufhing  upon  him 
fudden  and  irrefiftible  as  the  bolt  which 
the  father  of  the  gods  launches  from 
the  fummit  of  Olympus  to  deftroy  the 
guilty,  feized  him  with  his  victorious 
hand,  and  laid  him  proftrate  in  the  duft, 
as, the  northern  tempeft  levels  the  har- 
reft,  not  yet  ripe  for  the  fickle.  The 
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victor  was  then  deaf  to  entreaty,  though 
the  perfidious  tyrant  again  attempted 
to  abufe  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart :  he 
plunged  the  fword  in  his  breaft ;  and 
difmifled  his  foul  to  the  flames  of 
Tartarus,  the  juft  puniftiment  of  hit 
crimes ! 
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HE  Daunlans,  as  foon  as 
Adraftus  was  dead,  in- 
ftead  of  deploring  their 
defeat,  and  the  lofs  of 
their  chief,  rejoiced  in 
their  deliverance  ;  and 
gave  their  hands  to  the  allies  in  token 
of  peace  and  reconciliation.  Metro- 
«forus,  the  fon  of  Adraftus,  whom  the 
tyrant  had  brought  up  in  the  principles 
vf  dtffirowistion,  injuftiee,  and  cruelty, 
pufillammoDily  fitd  :  but  a  {lave,  who 
had  been  the  confidante  and  com- 
panion of  his  vices,  whom  he  had  en- 
franchized and  loaded  with  benefits, 
and  to  whom  alone  he  trufted  in  his 
flight,  thought  only  how  he  might  im- 
prove the  opportunity  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage ;  he  therefore  attacked  him 
behind  as  he  fled  ;  and,  having  cut  off 
his  head,  brought  it  into  the  camp  of 
the  allies,  hoping  to  receive  a  great  re- 
ward for  a  crime  which  would  put  an 
end  to  the  war:  the  allies,  however, 
•were  ftruck  with  horror  at  the  fact,  and 
put  the  traitor  to  death. 

Telemachus,  when  he  faw  the  head 
of  Metrodorus,  a  youth  of  great  beauty 
and  excellent  endowments,  whom  the 
love  of  pleafure  and  bad  examples  had 
corrupted,  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 

•  What  an  inftance,'  faid  he,  *  of  the 
«  mifchief  of  profperity  to   a  young 

•  prince!    The  greater  his  elevnti<  n, 
«  and  the  keener  his   fenfibility,    the 


tnoreeafy  and  the  more  certain  is  his 
feduciion   from    virtue !    And   what 
has  now  happened  to  Metrodorus, 
might,   perhaps,    have  happened    to 
me,  if  I  had  not  been  favoured  by  the 
gods  with  early  misfortune  and  the 
counfcls  of  Mentor.* 
The  Daunians  being  affembJed,  re- 
quired,  as  the  only  condition  of  peace, 
that  they  fhould  be  permitted  to  chufe 
a  king  of  their  own  nation,  whofe  vir- 
tues might  remove  the  difgrace  which 
Adraftus  had  brought  upon  royalty  ; 
they  were  thankful  to  the  gods  who 
had  cut  him  off;  they  came  in  crowds 
to  kifs  the  hand  of  Telemachus,  as  the 
inftnirtient  of  Divine  Juftice;  and  they 
celebrated  their  defeat  as  a  triumph. 
Thus  the  power  which  threatened  all 
Hefptria,   and    ftruck   united   nations 
with  terror,  fell  in  a  moment,  totally 
and  forever}    So  the  ground  that  is 
gradually  undermined,  in   appearance 
maintains  it's  liability  j  the  (low  pro- 
grefs  of  the  work  below  is  difregarded 
ordefpifed;    nothing   ftnkes,  nothing 
is  broken,  and,  in  appearance,  nothing 
is  weak;  yet  the  fecrct  fupport  is  cer» 
tainly,  though  infenfibly,    deftroyed  j 
and  the  moment  at  laft  arrives  when 
the  whole  falls  at  once  into  ruin,  and 
nothing  remains  but  an  abyfs,  in  which 
the  lurface,  and  all  that  covered  it,  is 
iwallowed  up.     An   illegal  authority, 
however   founded,   is  gradually  iub- 
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Vetted  by  fraud  and  cruelty  5  it  is  gazed 
at  with  admiration  and  terror,  and 
every  one  trembles  before  it,  till  the 
Moment  when  it  finks  into  nothing: 
it  falls  by  it's  own  weight,  and  it  can 
rife  no  more,  for  it's  fupportis  not  only 
removed,  but  annihilated;  juftice  and 
integrity  are  wanting,  which  alone  can 
produce  confidence  and  love. 

On  the  next  day,  the  chiefs  of  the 
army  aflTembled  to  give  the  Daunians  a 
Jcing.  They  faw  the  two  camps  inter- 
mingled by  an  amity  fo  fudden  and  un- 
expected, and  the  two  armies,  as  it 
were,  incorporated  into  one,  with  in- 
finite pleasure.  Neftor,  indeed,  could 
rot  be  prefent;  for  the  death  of  his 
ion  was  more  than  the  \veaknefs  of  age 
could  fupport :  he  funk  under  this 
.misfortune,  in  the  decline  of  life,  as  a 
flower  finks  under  the  (howers  of  the 
evening,  which  was  the  glory  of  the 
field  when  Aurora  firft  gave  the  dayj 
his  eyes  continually  overflowed  from 
an  inexhauftible  fource  ;  the  lenient 
hand  of  Sleep  clofed  them  no  more; 
and  the  foothing  profpecls  of  hope,  in 
which  mifery  itfelf  can  rejoice,  were 
cut  off.  All  food  was  bitter  to  his 
tafte,  and  light  was  painful  to  his  eye ; 
he  had  no  wifh  but  to  be  difmifled  from 
life,  and  covered  with  the  veil  of  eter- 
nal darknefs.  The  voice  of  friendship 
(bothed  and  expoftulated  in  vain  j  for 
even  kindnefs  itfelf  difgufted  him,  as 
the  richeft  dain ties  are  difguftful  to  the 
fick.  To  foft  condolance,  and  tender 
expoftulation,  he  anfwered  only  by 
founds  of  inarticulate  forrowj  yet  he 
•was  fometimes  heard  to  break  out  into 
paflionate  exclamations  alone.  «  O 
Pififtratus!'  he  would  fay;  «  O  my 
fon  !  thou  calleft  me,  and  I  will  fol- 
low thee:  thou  haft  made  death  wel- 
come; and  I  have  no  wifti  but  once 
more  to  behold  thee  upon  the  borders 
of  the  Styx!'  After  fuch  burfts  of 
grief,  he  would  pafs  whole  hours  in 
filence,  except  that,  lifting  up  his  hands 
and  eyes  to  Heaven,  groans  would  in- 
voluntarily efcape  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  princes  that 
were  aifeinbled,  waited  impatiently  for 
Telemachus,  who  ftill  continued  near 
the  body  of  Pififtratus,  burning  the 
richeft  perfumes,  fcattering  flowers 
over  it  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  ming- 
ling the  fragrant  (hower  with  his  tears. 
)  my  dear  companion!'  faid  he, 
*  can  our  firft  meeting  at  Pylos,  our 
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'  journey  to  Sparta,  and  our  meeting 
'  on  the  coaft  of  Hefperia,  be  forgot  - 
'  ten  ?  How  many  obligations  am  I 

*  under  to  thee!  How  tenderly  did  I 
'  love  thee !  and   how  faithfully  was 
'  my  love  returned !    I  knew  thy  va- 

*  lourj    it  would    have    rivalled    the 
'  greateft  heroes  of  Greece  :  but,  alas  • 
«  it  has  deftroyed  thee  !  it  has,  indeed, 

*  confecrated  thy  name  j  but  it  has  Jm- 
'  poverifhed  the  world  !   We  have  loft 
'  the   virtues  that  would   have   been 
'  equal  to  thofe  of  thy  father*  another 

*  Neftor,  whofe  wifdom  and  eloquence 

*  would,   in  future  times,  have  been 
«  the  pride  and  admiration  of  Greece! 

*  That  foft  perfuafion  was  already  up- 
'  on    thy    lips,    which,    when   Neftor 

*  fpeaks,    is   irrefiftiblej    that   native 

*  fimplicity  and  truth,  that  gentle  ex- 
'  poftulation,  which  fi»othes  anger  into 
«  peace;    and   that   authority,    which 
'  equanimity  and  wifdom   neceflarily 
«  acquire,  were  already  thy  own  !    To 
«  thy  voice  every  ear  was  at  ten  live,  and 
'  every  heart  was  inclined  to  approve 
'  thy  judgment!    Thy   words,   plain 

*  and  artlefs,  diftilled  upon  the  heart 
'  as  the  dews  of  Heaven  diftil  upon  the 
'  rifing  herbage  of  the  field!   In  thee 
'  how  many  bleffings,  within   a  fevr 

*  hours,  did  we  poflefs  !  with  thee  how 
'  many  blefllngs  have  we  now  loft  for 

*  ever!  Pififtratus,  whom  but  yefter- 
'  day  I  clafped  to  my  breaft,  is  now 
'  infenfible  to  my  friendfhip  ;   and  a 
'  mournful  remembrance    of  him   is 

*  all  that  remains  !  If,  inftead  of  our 
«  clofing  thy  eyes,  thou  hadft  doled  the 
'  eyes  of  Neftor,  the  gods  would  have 
'  fpared  him  this  fight  of  anguifh  and 
'  horror  ;  and  he  would  not  have  been 
'  diftinguiftied  among  fathers  by  unex- 
'  ampled  calamity !' 

After  thefe  exclamations  of  tender- 
nefs  and  pity,  Telemachus  ordered  the 
blood  to  be  warned  from  the  wounded 
fide  of  Pififtratus,  and  the  body  to  be 
laid  upon  a  purple  bier.  Upon  this 
bed  of  death  his  head  reclined,  and  his 
countenance  pale;  herefembledayoung 
tree,  which,  having  covered  the  earth 
with  it's  fliade,  and  mot  up  it's  branches 
to  Heaven,  is  cut  down  with  the  axe  by 
an  untimely  ftroke;  it  is  fevered  at 
once  from  it's  root,  and  from  the  Earth, 
a  prolinck  mother,  that  cherifhes  her 
offspring  in  her  bofom  I  The  branches 
languifh,  and  the  verdure  fides;  it  is 
no  longer  feif- Supported  5  it  falls  to  th« 
2  C  gr«undj 
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ground,   and   it's  fpreading  honours, 
that  concealed  the  iky,  are  ftretched, 
withered,  and  faplels,  in  the  dull :  it  is 
no  more  a  tree,  but  alifelefs  trunk  ;  it 
afpires,  and  is  graceful  no  more  I   Thu« 
fal'trn,   and  thus  changed,  Piiiftratus 
was  now  borne  to  the  funeral-pile,  at- 
tended by  a  band  of  Pylians,  moving 
•with  a  How  and  mournful  pace,  their 
arms  reverted,  atidtheireyes,fw:mining; 
in  tears,  fixed  upon  the  ground.    And 
now  the  flame  aice^ds  in  ruddy  fpires 
to  the  Iky  ;    the  bo'Jy  is  quickly  con- 
fumed,  and  the   a(hes  depofited   in  a 
golden  urn.    This  urn,  as  an  invalua- 
ble treafure,  Tclemachus,  who  fuper- 
jntended  the  whole,  confided  to  Calli- 
niachus,  to  whom  Neftor  had  once  con- 
fided  the  (on   whofe  remains   it  con- 
tained.    '  Preferve,'    faid  he,    «  thcfe 
mournful  but  precious  relicks  of  one 
whom  you  tenderly  loved !  Preferve 
them  for  his  father';  but  do  not  give 
them  till  he  has  fortitude  enough  to 
a(k  for  them  :  that  which  at  one  time 
exafperates  forrow,  will  foothe  it  at 
another.' 

Telemachus,  having  thus  fulfilled 
the  laft  duties  to  his  friend,  repaired  to 
theaffembly  of  the  confederate  princes  j 
\vho,  the  moment  they  law  him,  became 
iTlent  with  attention  :  he  blufhed  at  the 
deference  that  was  paid  him,  and  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  fpeak.  The 
acclamations  that  followed  increafed 
his  confufion;  he  wifhed  to  hide  him- 
ielf :  and  now,  for  the  firft  time,  ap- 
peared to  be  irrefolute  and  difconcei  ted. 
At  laft  he  entreated,  as  a  favour,  that 
they  would  praife  him  no  more:  <  Not,' 
fays  he,  '  becaufe  it  difpleafes  me,  ef- 

*  pecially  from  thofe  who  are  fo  well 

*  abki  to  diftinguifli  virtue;  but  be- 
caufe I  am  afraid  it  fliould  pleafe  me 
too  much:  praife  is  the  great  cor- 
rupter  of  mankind  j  it  renders  them 
arrogant,  prefurnptuous,  and  vain  5 
and  ought  alike  to  be  deferved  and 
avoided.     Nothing  is  fo  like  honeft 
praife  as  flattery  :   tyrants,  the  moft 
wicked  of  all  men,  are  moft  the  ob- 
jects of  adulation  ;    and  what  plea- 
fur?  can  I  derive  from  fuch  tribute  ? 
Honeft  praife,  if  I  am  fo   happy  to 
deferve  it,  will  be  paid  when  I  am 
abfent;    and,  if  you  believe  that   I 
have   merit,   you  muft  alfo   believe 
that  I  defire  to  be  humble,  and  am 
afraid   of  being   vain.      Spare   me, 
then,  if  you  «(Uern  or.c  j  and  do  uwt 


*  praife  me  n$  if  you  thought  praife 
'  was  delightful  to  my  ear.' 

Telemachus,  having  thus  cxprefied 
the   lentimcnts   of  his  heart,  took   no 
farther  notice  of  thofe  who,  ftill  con- 
tinued loud  in  extravagant  encomiums; 
and  his  negle6l  foon  put  them  to  filenc< 
for  they  began  to  fear  that  their  zes 
would  difpleafe  him  :  praife,  therefore, 
was  at  an  end,  but  admiration  ir.creafed  j 
for  the  tendei  nefs  which  he  had  (hewn 
to  Pififtratus,  and  the  affectionate  affi- 
duity  with  which  he  had  paid  the  laft 
duties  of  a  friend,    were   univerfally 
known;  and  the  whole  army  was  more 
touched  with  thefe  teftimonies  of  ienfi- 
bility  and  benevolence,  than  with  all 
the    prodigies  of  wifdom    and    valour 
that  had  dilHnguiflied  his  character  with 
unrivalled  luftre.     *  He  is  wife,'  laid 
they  to  each  other,  *  and  he  is  brave  : 
he  is  beloved  of  the  godsj  he  (tanda 
alone  the  hero  of  our  age;  he  is  moic 
than  man  !   But  this  is  only  wonder- 
ful ;  this  excites  no  paflion  but  afto- 
niihtnent !  He  is,  befides,  humane; 
he  is  good  j  he  is  a  faithful  and  a 
tender  friend  ;    he  is  compaffionate, 
liberal,  beneficent,  and  devoted, with- 
out referve,  to  thoie  who  merit  his 
affection!    Of  his   haughtinefs,  in- 
difference, and  ferocity,  nothing  re- 
mains :  and  he  is  now,  not  the  won- 
der only,    but  the  delight  of  man- 
kind! His  character  is  now  diftin- 
gui  fned  by  ufcful  and  endearing  ex- 
cellence; by  qualities  that  reach  th« 
heart,  that  melt  us  with  tendernefs, 
that  make  us  not  only  acknowledge, 
but    feel,    his    virtues,    and   would 
prompt  us  to  redeem  his  life  with 
our  own  !* 
The  princes,  having  thus  given  vent 
to   their  ffteem   and   admiration,  pro- 
ceeded to  debate  the  nactffity  of  g»vi"g 
the  Daunians   a  king.      The    r 
part  of  the  aiTcmbly  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  territories  of  Adraltus  fliould 
be  divided  among  them  as  a  conqt..  red 
country;  and  Telemachus  was  o 
as  his  (hare,  the  fertile  country  of  Ar- 
pos,  where  Certs  pours  out  her  golden 
treafures;  Bacchus  prefents  bis  deli- 
cious fruit ;  and  the  olive,  coniecrated 
to  Minerva,   pays   her    green    tribute 
twice  a  year.     «   This  country,'  faid 
they,  *  ought  to  obliterate  Ithaca  fiorri 
'  your  r«:membrance  ;  it's  barren  foil* 
'  it's  mean  cottages,  the  dreary  rocks 
*  of  Dulicluum,  a:<U  ihe  fayage  : 
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of  Zacynthm.     Thin!:  no  more  of 

your  father,  who  has  certainly  been 

buried  in  the  deep  at  the  promontory 

of   Capareas,  *>y  the  vengeance  of.*, 

Nauplius,  and  the  anger  of  Neptune;, 

nor  of  your  mother,  who  mult  hJTve 

yielded    to  her  fuitors  in  your  ab- 

fence;    nor  of  your  country,  whith 

the  gods  have  not  favoured  like  that 

which  is  now  offered  you.* 

Telemachus  heard  them  patiently; 

but  the  rocks  of  Tbeflaly  and  Thrace 

are  not  more  deaf  and  inexorable  to 

the  complaints  of  defpaking  love  than 

the  Ton  of  Ulyffes  was  to  thefe  offers. 

'  I  have  no  wifh,*  faid  he,  '  either  for 

*  luxury  or  wealth  :  and  why  ihould  I 
4  pofTefs  a  wider  extent  of  country,  or 
«  command  a  greater  number  of  men  ? 
4  I  fhould  only  be  more  embarraffed, 
«  and    lefs  at    liberty.     Men    of   the 
4  greateft  wifdom,  and  moft  moderate 

*  defires,  have  found  life  full  of  trou- 

*  ble,  without  taking  upon  them  the 
'  government  of  others,  who  are  reft- 
'  Jefs  and  untraftabie,  injurious,  frau- 
4  dulent,  and  ungrateful.    He  that  de- 

*  fires  to  command  others  for  his  own 
4  fake,  -without  any  view   but  to  his 

*  own  power,  and  pleafure,  and  glory, 
'  is  a  tyrant,    an  enemy  to  the  gods, 

*  and  a  punifhment  to  man?  He  who 

*  governs   mankind   with   juftice  and 

*  equity  for  their  own  advantage,  is 
4  rather  their  guardian  than  their  lord  : 
4  his  trouble  is  inconceivable*;  and  he 

*  is  far  from  wifhing  to  increafe  it  by 

*  extending  his  authority.     The  fhep- 

*  herd  wh5  does  not  riot  upon  the  fiefh 

*  of  his  flock;  who  defends  them  from 

*  the  wolf  at  the  hazard  of  his  lifej 

*  who  leads  them  to  the  beft  pafture, 
4  and  watches   over  them  night   and 
'  day;    has  no  defire  to  incrtafe  the 
4  number  of  his  flieep,  or  to  feize  upon 
'  thole  that  belong  to  his  neighbour; 

*  for  this  would  only  increafe  his  care 
'  by  multiplying  it's  objecls.  Though 
c  I  have  never  governed,  I  have  learned 

*  from  the  laws,  and  from  the  fages  by 
4  whom    laws  have   been    made,  that 

*  government  is  an   anxious  and   la- 

<  horious  talk:   I  am  therefore  content' 

*  with  Ithaca,  however  fmall,  and  how- 
'  ever  poor;  and,  "if  I  can  reign  there 

<  with    fortitude,   juftice,    and   piety, 

*  I  ihall  have  na  reed   to  wifh   for  a 

*  larger  dominion  to  increafe  my  glory. 

*  My   reign,    i P. deed,   may   commence 
«  but  too  ibcn.  Would  to  Heaven  that 


4  my  father,  efcaping  the  fury  of  the 
'  waves,    may  reign    himfelf    to    the 
4  longelt  period   of  human  life;  and 
-  \  jha«jbVTider  him,  I  may  learn  to  fab- 
*^jju€  rijy  <«Wt^  j>a/Tions,  till   I  know 
4  how  to  reftratn  thoi'e  of  a  whole  na- 
4  tionf 

Telemaehus  then  addreflfed  the  af- 
fembly  in  thefe  terms :  *  Hear,  O  ye 
4  princes !  what  your  intereft  makes  it 
4  my  duty  to  declare.  If  you  give  the 
4  Daunians  a  juft  king,  he  will  mnke 
4  them  a  juft  people ;  he  will  fhew  them 
4  the  advantage  of  keeping  their  faith 
4  unbroken,  and  of  not  invading  the 
4  territories  of  tueir  neighbours  :  alef- 
4  fon  which,  tinder  the  impious  Adraf- 
4  tus,  they  could  never  learn.  From 
4  thefe  people,  while  they  are  tinder 
4  the  direction  of  a  wile  and  good 

*  prince,  you  will  have  nothingto  fear; 
4  if  f\h:h  a  jflrince  you  {hall  give  them, 
•4  they    will    be   indebted    for   him  to 
4  you,  and  they  will  be  indebted  to  you 
4  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  that  they 

*  will  enjoy  under  aim  :  inftead  pf  at- 
4  tacking,   they  will  blefs   you-   a»d 
4  both  king  and  people  will  be,  as  it 

*  were,  the  work  of  your  own  hands. 
4  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  yon  divide 
4  their  country  among  you,  the  mif- 
4  chiefs  which  I  now  predicl  will  cer- 
4  tainly  come  topafs.    The  Daunians, 
4  pu(hed  to  delpcration,  will  renew  the 
4  war;  they  wili  fight  in  a  jnft  caule, 
4  the  caufe  of  liberty;  and  the  gods, 
4  who  abhor  tyranny,  will   fight  for 
4  them  :  if  the  gods  Should  fake  part 
4  againft  you,  fii  ft  or  laft,  you  moft  be 
4  confounded,  and  your  profperity  will 
4  difftpate  like  a  rapour;  counlel  and 

*  wifoom  will  be  withdrawn  from  your 
4  chiefs,  courage  from   your  armies, 
4  and  plenty  from  your  country  ;  your 
4  hopes  \villbeprefamptuous,  and  your 
4  undertakings  ralh ;  you  will  hnpofe 

*  filence  upon  thofe  who  warn  you  of 

*  yonr  danger;  and  your  ruin  will  be 
4  iudden  and  irretrievable:  it  will  then 
4  be  faid — "  Is  this  the  mighty  nation 

that  was  to  give  laws  to  the  world? 
this  that  is  now  vanquifhed,  purfued, 
and  trampled  in  the  <iuft?  Such  is 
theticferr  of  the  lawlefs,  the  haughty, 
and  the  cruel ;  and  fuch  is  the  righ- 
teous retribution  of  Heaven  !" 
*  Confider  alfo,  that  if  you  under- 

*  take   to  divide    your  conqueft,    y^ur 

*  will  unite  all  thefurrounding  nations 
«  againft   you  :  your   alliance-,   wiuch 

a  C  a  «  was 
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'  was  formed  in  defence  of  the  common 
liberty  of  Hefperia,  againft  the  ufur- 
pations  of  Adraftus,  will  become 

'  odious;  and  you  will  yourfelves  be 

*  juftly  accufed  of  afpiring  at  an  uni- 

*  verlal  tyranny.  But  fuppoie  that  you 
'  mould  be  victorious  againft  the  Dau- 
4  nians,  and  every  other  people,  your 
'  fuccefs  will   inevitably  be  your  ruin. 
'  This  meafure  will  difunite  you  :  it 
4  cannot  be  taken  without  a  violation 

*  of  thofe  very  rules  by  which  alone 

*  you  .can  regulate  your  own  preten- 
'  fions;  it  will   fubftitute    power    for 
'  juftice;    and   therefore  each  of  you 
'  will   make  his  power  the  meafure  of 
'  his  claim.    Not  one  of  you  will  have 

*  fufficient  authority  over  the  reft  to 
'  make  a  peaceable  divifion  of  the  com- 
'  mort  property  j  and  thus  a  new  war 

*  will  commence,  of  which  your  de~ 
'  fcenchints,-that  are  not  yet  born,  will 
'  probably  never  fee  the  end.    Is  it  not 
'  better  to  fit  down  in  perice,  with  juf- 
'  lice  and  moderation,   than  to  follow 
'  ambition,  where  all  is  tumult,  dan- 
'  ger,   and   calamity  ?    Is   not  perfect 
"  tranquillity  and  biamelefs  pleaiure,  a 
'  plentiful  country,  and  friendly  neigh- 

*  'hours,  the  glory  that  is  infeparable 

*  from  juftice  ?  and  the  authority  that 

*  muft    refult    from   an    integrity,    to 

*  which  foreign  nations  refer  iheir  con- 

*  tefts  for  decifion,  more  defirable  than 
'  the  idle  vanity  of  lawlefs  conqueft  ? 

*  I  fpe^k,  O  princes  !  without  intereft  ; 
'   I  oppofe  vour  opinions,  becaiife  I  love 
'  you;  I  tell  you  the  truth,  though  I 

*  rifque    your  difpleafure  :  mould  the 

*  counfel  of  Integrity  be  lightly  reject  - 

*  ed?'    While  Telemachus   was    thus 
/peaking  with  a  new  and  irrefiftible  au- 
thoriry,    and  the  princes  were  admir- 
ing the  wifdom  of  his  counfcls  in  afto- 
nifliment  and  fufpenfe,  a  confuted  noile 
fpread  through  the  camp,  and  came  at 
Jaft  to  the  place  where  they  were  aHem- 
bled.    It  was  faid  that  a  ftranger  had 
juft  landed,  with  a  company  of  men  in 
arms  :  th-it  he  w.is  of  a  lofty  port,  and 
had  a  military  greatnefs  in  his  afpect 
and   demeanor;     that   he   appeared    to 
have  endured  great  adverfity,  and  to  be 
fupciior  to  all    fufferance.     The   fol- 
diers,  who  wore  ftationtd  to  guard  the 
coaft,  at  firlt  prepared  to  repulle  him 
as   an  enemy  that  was  invading  their 
country;  upon  which  he  drew  his  fwurd 

:  air  of  intrepidity,. Mid  declared 
that,  if  he  was  attacked,  hecvuld  make 


good  his  defence;  but  that  he  required 
only  peace  and  hofpitality.  He  then 
held  out  an  olive-branch  as  a  luppli- 
cant  ;  and,  defiring  to  be  conduclc  j  to 
thofe  who  commanded  that  part  of  the 
coaft,  he  was  accordingly  brought  to 
the  royal  aflembly. 

The  moment  after  this  intelligence 
was  received,  the  ftranger  entered.  His 
majeftick  appearance  /truck  the  whole 
affembly  with  iurprize  ;  he  looked  like 
the  god  of  War,  when  he  calls  together 
his  fanguinary  bands  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Thrace  ;  and  he  addreffcd  the 
princes  in  thefe  terms. 

*  Surely  I  fee  the  guardians  of  man- 
kind, affembled  to  defend  their  coun- 
try, or  dirtribute  juftice  !  Here,  then, 
a  man  perfecuted  by  Fortune  may 
hope  to  be  heard  ;  may  the  gods  pre- 
ferve  you  from  the  like  calamity  !  I 
amDiomede,  thekingof  j^Etolia.who 
wounded  Venus  at  the  fiege  of  Troyj 
and  her  vengeance  puifues  me  whi- 
therfoever  I  fly.  Neptune,  who  can 
refufe  nothing  to  the  divine  daughter 
of  the  Sea,  has  given  me  up  to  the  fury 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  I  have 
fufreied  fhipwreck  almoft  upon  every 
rock.  Inexorable  Venus  has  left  me 
no  hope  of  again  returning  to  my 
kingdom,  or  clafping  my  family  to 
my  breait !  In  the  country  where  I 
firft  beheld  the  light,  1  /hall  behoid  it 
no  more  :  from  all  that  is  dear  to  me 
I  am  fevered  for  ever!  Upon  this  un- 
known coaft,  afterall  my  Ihipvvrecks, 
I  feek  only  fecurity  and  relt.  Jupi- 
ter  himfelf  is  the  ftranger's  tutelary 
god  !  If,  therefore,  ye  have  any  reve- 
rence of  Heaven,  if  ye  have  any  feel- 
ings ofcompaflion,  vouchfafe  meluine 
neglecled  corner  of  this  vaft  country, 
iome  barren  fpot,  Tome  untrodden 
walte,  fome  fandy  plain,  fome  craggy 
reck,  where  I  may  take  refuge 
my  affuciates  in  misfortune,  and  build 
a  little  town,  a  fad  memorial  of  the 
country  we  have  loft!  We  aik  but  a 
fmall  tract  of  fuch  ground  as  is  ufe- 
leis  to  you;  we  will  be  peaceable 
neighbours,  and  firm  allies  ;  \vt 
have  no  enemy,  and  no  inteit; 
yours  ;  and  we  defire  no  oth.  r 
tincliorfor  peculiarity  than  the  liberty 
of  livng  according  to  ourown  i  . 
While  Diomede  was  leaking,  Te- 
Icmncluib  ktpt  his  eyes  nxivl 
and  a!l  I!R  cLaiv^fS  of  paifion  wi  it  by 

turns  cxprciild  \n  his  aluect.     x> 
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the  hero  at   firft  mentioned   his  long 
misfortunes,  he  thought  this  majeftick 
ftranger  might  be  his   father,  and  his 
countenance  brightened  with  hope  :  the 
jnoinent  he  declared  himfelf  to  be  Dio- 
mede,  it  faded  like  a  flower  at  the  chill 
blalt  of  the  north  5  and,  when  he  com- 
plained of  inexorable  anger,  and  an  of- 
fended goddefs,  the  heart  of  Telema- 
chus  was  melted  by  the  remembrance 
of  what  his  father  and  himfelf  had  iuf- 
fered  from  the  fame  caufe.     The  con- 
flict was  at  laft  more  than  he  could  f'uf- 
tain  j  and,  burfting  into  tears  of  grief 
and   joy,  he  threw  himfelf  upon   the 
neck  of  Diomede,  and  embraced  him. 
«  I  am,?  laid  he,  '  the  fan  of  Ulyfles, 
your  aftociate  in  the  war  j  who,  when 
you  carried  off  the  horfes  of  Rhefus, 
was  not  idle.     The  gods  have  treated 
him    with    unrelenting    feverity,    as 
they  have  treated  you.    If  the  oracles 
of  Erebus  may  be  believed,  he  is  ftill 
alive:  but,  alas!  he  is  not  alive  to 
me.     I  have  left  Ithaca  to  feek  him  ; 
and  I  have  now  loft    him,  and   my 
country,  for  ever!   Judge,  from  my 
misfortunes,  of  my  compampn  for 
your's  ;  for  Misfortune  is  the  patent 
of  Pity,  and  fo  far  it  is  an  advantage. 
In  this  country  I  am  but  a  ftranger 
m  yfelf ;  and  I  have,  from  my  infancy, 
fufijered  various  diftreflTes  in  my  own. 
Yet,  O  mighty  Diomede!   I  was  not 
there  ignorant  of  the  glory  you  have 
acquired;  nor  am  I  here  unable,  O 
next  to  Achilles  in  courage  and  provv- 
efs !  to   procure  you    fome  fuccour. 
The  princes,  whom  you  fee  in  this 
aiTembly,  are  not  ftrangers  to  huma- 
nity ;  they  are  fenlible  that  without 
it  there  is  neither  virtue,  nor  courage, 
nor  honour.     The   truly   great  be- 
come more  illuftrious  by  adverfity; 
without  adverfity  fomething  is  want- 
ing in  their  character ;  they  cannot  be 
examples  either  of  pntience  or  of  for- 
titude :    when    virtue  fuffers,    every 
heart  is  melted  that  is  not  infenfible 
to  virtue.  Entruft,  then,  your  affairs 
implicitly  with  us,  to  whom  the  gods 
have  given  you  :   we  receive  you  as  a 
bounty  from  their  hands  ;  and  mall 
think  ourfelves  happy  ia  the  power 
of  alleviating  your  diftrels.' 
Diomede,  aftonifhed  at  what  he  heard, 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  Telemachus  j  and 
feeling   himfelf  moved    to    the   heart, 
they  embraced  as  if  they  had  been  long 
united  by  the  moil  imimate  friendihip. 


O  fon  of  the  wife  Utyfles/  fald  he, 
how  worthy  art  thou  of  fuch  a  fa- 
ther !  Thou  haft  the  fame  fweetnefc 
of  countenance,  the  lame  graceful  elo- 
cution, the  fame  force  of  eloquence, 
the  fame  elevation  of  fentiment,  and 
the  fame  rectitude  of  thought !  * 
The  hero  was  alfo  embraced  by  Phi« 
lo£letes  j  and  they  related  their  unfor- 
tunate adventures  to  each  other.  *  Yoa 
would  certainly,'  faid  P-hilp£tetes, 
be  glad  once  more  to  fee  Neftor:  he 
has  juft  loft  his  laft  furviving  child, 
Pififtratus  ;  ancj  to<  him  this  world 
is  only  now  a  vale  of  tears  leading  ta 
the  grave.  Come  with  me,  and  com- 
fort him :  an  unfortunate  friend  is 
more  likely  than  any  other  to  foothe 
his  diftrefs.' 

They  went  immediately  to  his  tentj 
but  grief  had  fo  much  affected  both  his 
fenfes  and  his  underftanding,  that  he 
recolle&ed  Diomede  with  difficulty. 
Diomede  at  firft  wept  with  him  ;  and 
the  old  man  felt  his  grief  increafed  by 
the  interview  5  the  preience  of  his 
friend,  however,  foothed  his  anguifh  by- 
degrees  j  and  it  was  eafy  to  perceive 
that  the  fenfe  of  his  misfortunes  was 
in  fome  degree  fufpended  by  the  plea- 
fure  of  relating  them,  and  of  hearing 
what  had  befallen  Diomede  in  return. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  a/Tembled 
princes  confulted  with  Telemachu* 
what  was  proper  to  be  done.  Telema- 
chus advifed  them  to  beftow  the  coun- 
try of  Arpos  upon  Diomede,  and  to 
give  Polyctatnas  to  the  Daunians  for 
their  king.  Polydamas  was  their  coun^ 
tryman ;  a  foldier,  of  whofe  eminent 
abilities  Adraftus  was  jealous  j  and 
whom  therefore  he  would  never  em- 
ploy, left  he  mould  lhare  the  glory  o£ 
fuccefs,  which  he  wifhed  to  fecure  to 
himfelf.  Polydamas  had  often  told 
him  in  private,  that,  in  a  war  againft 
united  nations,  his  life  and  thepublick 
welfare  were  too  much  expoied,  and 
would  have  perfuaded  him  to  treat  the 
neighbouring  ftates  with  more  juftice 
and  equity  :  but  men  who  hate  truth^ 
hate  thole  alfo  who  are  bold  enough  to 
fpeak  it;  they  are  not  touched,  either 
with  their  fincerity,  their  zeal,  or  their 
d.ilinteieftednefs.  A  delufive  profperity 
hardened  the  heart  of  Adraftus  againft 
the  counfels  of  virtue}  and  the  neglect 
of  them  afforded  him  every  day  a  neve 
triumph;  for  fraud  and  violence  gave 
him  the  advantage  over  all  his  enemies. 
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Tn*  misfortune*  *rhlcfi  Polydamas 
yrredi&ed  did  rot  happen  j  Adraftusda- 
Ij>i%d  the  timid  prudence  which  fore- 
few  nothing  feut  difficulty  and  danger  j 
Folydamas  became  at  length  infup- 
f  ertable  j  he  was  difmiffed  from  all  his 
yrrtents,  and  left  to  languish  in 
poverty  and  folitude. 

Polydamas  was  at  firftorerwhelmed 
*»ith  this  reverfe  of  fortune;  but,  at 
length,  it  fuppli-ed  what  was  wanting 
>n  his  charafter,  a  fenfe  of  the  vanity 
ef  external  greatnefs.  He  became  wile 
*t  his  own  expsnce,  and  rejoiced  that 
lie  bad  felt  adverfity  :  he  learned,  by 
rfegrees,  to  fuffer  j  to  live  upon  little; 
to  regale,  with  tranquillity,  upon  truthj 
to  cultivate  the  virtues  of  private  life, 
which  are  infinitely  more  eftimable  than 
thofe  that  gHtter.  in  the  publick  eye  ;. 
and  not  to  depend  for  his  enjoyments 
mpoa  mankind.  He  dwelt  in  a  defart, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Garganus,  where 
m  jock,  that  formed  a  kind  of  rude 
vault,  flieltered  him  fi'osr  the  weather  j 
a  river  that  fell  from  the  mountain 
4joeBcheaJ  his  third  j,  and  the  fruit  of 
fcune  neighbouring  trees  allayed  his 
fiunger-  He  had  two  Haves,  whom  he 
employed  to  cultivate  a  fmall  fpot  of 
ground  j  and  he  affifttd  them  in  their 
•work  with  his  own  hands.  The  foti 
yepaid  his  labour  with  ufury,  and  he 
was  in  want  of  nothing.  He  had  not 
•nly  fruit,  herbs,  and  root*,  in  abun- 
dance, but  the  moll  fragrant  flowers  of 
•very  kind.  In  this  retirement  he  de- 
plored the  misfortunes  of  thofe  nations 
which  the  mad  ambition  of  their  prin- 
ces puftves  on  to  their  ruin.  He  expecl- 
«d  tvery  day  that  the  gods,  who,  though 
long-fuffei-ing,  are  jult,  would  put  an 
tnd  to  the  tyranny  of  Adraftus:  he 
thought  he  perceived  that  the  more  the 
tyrant  rofe  in  profperity:  the  nearer  he 
approached  to  deltruclion  ;  for  fuecers- 
ful  imprudence,  and  abfolute  authority, 
in  their  atmoft  ftretch,  are  to  kings  and 
kingdoms  the  certain  forerunners  of  a 
fall ;  yet,  when  he  heard  of  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Adraftus,  he  exprcf- 
fed  no  joy,  either  in  having  forefeen  his 
ruin,  or  in  being  delivered  from  his  ty- 
yannyj  he  was  anxious  only  for  his 
country,  which  he  feared  the  conquer - 
^rs  might  reduce  to  a  ftate  of  flavery. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  TeJerna- 
£hus  propofed  to  give  the  Daunians  fo; 
ihtir  king.  He  had  been  forne  tim« 
bc*h  with  his  abilities  aad 


his  virtucj  for  Telemaclial,  99  he  7>t<| 
been  adviied  by  Mentor,  applied  him- 
felf  with  incel'fant  diligence  to  dvf- 
cover  the  good  and  bad  qualities  or' all 
perfons  who  had  any  confiderable  truft, 
whether  under  tlie  allied  princes  with 
whom  he  lerved  in  the  war,  or  among 
their  enemies:  and  it  was  one  of  his 
principal  employments,  in  everyplace, 
to  difcover  and  examine  men  who  were 
diftinguifhed  by  fome  fingular  talent  or 
qualification,  wherever  they  were  to  be 
round. 

The  confederate  princes  were  at  firft 
fbmething  unwilling  to  beftow  the 
kingdom  upon  Polydamas.  «  We 

*  have  learnt,1  laid  they,  '  by  fatal  ex- 
'  perience,  that  a  king  of  the  Daunians 
*•  who  has  a  military  difpofition  anil 
'  military  (kill,  muft  be  extremely  for. 
'  midable  to  his  neighbours.     Poly. 

*  darnas  is  a  great  commander  j  and  he 
'  may  bring  us  into  great  danger.'— 

*  It  is  true,'  faid  Tclemachus,  «  th« 

*  Polydamas  is  acquainted  with  warj 

*  but  it  is  alfo  true,  that  he  is  a  lover 
'  of  peace;  which,  together,  make  tht 
'  very  character  that  our  intereft  re- 
*•  quires.     A  man  who  ha»  experienced 
'  the  dirrlculties,  the  dangers,  and  the 
'  calamities  of  war,    is  much  better 

*  qualified  to  avoid  them  than*  lie  that 

*  knows  them  only  by  report.     Poly- 

*  damas  has  learnt  to  reliih,  and  to 

*  value,  the  blcflings  of  tranquillity^ 

*  he  always  condemned  the  enter-prizes- 
c  of  Adraftus,  and  forefaw  the  ruin  in 
'  which  they  would  terminate.     You 

*  will  have  much  more  to  fear  from  a 
'  weak  prince,  without  knowledge,  and 
'  without  experience,  than  from  one 
'  who  fees  all  with  his  own  eye,  and  de- 
1  termines  all  by  his  own  will.     Thfc 

*  weak  acd  ignorant  prince  will  fee  all 

*  things  with  theeyesof  anotherj  either 
'  of    lome    capricious    favourite,    or 

*  feme  flattering,  turbulent,  and  am- 
'  bilious  ivuiiifltT  :  he  will,  therefore, 
'  be  engaged  in  a  war  without  intend- 

*  ing  it;  and  you   can  certainly  have 
4  no  dependence  upon  him   who  a&S, 
4  implicitly  by  the  direction  of  others  j, 
'  there  can  be  no  hope  that  his  pronufes* 
1  will  be  kept;  and  you  will  in  a  ibort 
'  time  have  no  alternative  but  to  tle- 
1  ftroy  him,  or  fuffcr  yourlelves  to  be 
'  ddiioyed  by  him.     Is  it  not  there- 

*  fore  more  adrantageous,  more  Ihfe, 
'  and,  at  the  fame  time,  mort-  j»ift  and 
'  niort  generous^  faithfully   to  fulfil 
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«  the  tnift  which  the  Baunians  have 
«  placed  in  you,  and  give1  them  a  king 
«  that  is  worthy  of  dominion  ?' 

All  fcruples  being  entirely  removed 
by  this  difcourfe,  Polydamas  was  im- 
mediately propofed  to  the  Daunians, 
who  waited  the  determination  of  the 
affembly  with  great  impatience.  As 
foon  as  they  heard  the  name  of  Poly- 
damas,  they  anfwered — *  The  allies 
«  have  now  proved  the  fincerity  of  their 
'  intentions,  and  given  us  a  pledge  of 
«  perpetual  peace,  by  propofing  a  man 
.'  of  fucn  virtu*  and  abilities  for  our 

*  king:    if  they  had  propofed  a  man 
<  without  fpirit,  without  virtue,  with- 

*  out  knowledge,  we  Ihould  have  con- 
«  eluded  that  \hey  defigned    only  to 

*  make  us  weak  and  contemptible,  by 

*  rendering  our  government  corrupt} 
«  .a  cruel  fubtlety,  which  we  could  not 

*  have  feen  praftifed  againft  us  without 

*  a  fecret  but  ftrong  refentment!    The 

*  choice  of  Polydamas,   indeed,  is  a 
«  proof  of  nobler  principles:    for  as 

*  the  allies  have  given  us  a  king  who 

*  is  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  in- 

*  confident  with,  the  liberty  and  honour 

*  of  our  (late,  it  is  manifeft  that  they 
'  expe&  nothing  which  can  either  de- 

*  grade  or  opprefs   usj   and,  on  our 

*  part,  we  take  the  gods  to  witnefs, 

*  that,  if  the  rivers  return  not  back  to 
'  their  fources,  we  will  not  ceafe  to 

*  love  thofe  who  have  treated  us  with 

*  fo  noble   a  beneficence.     May   our 
'  lateft  pofterity  remember  the  benefits 
'  which  have  this  day  been  conferred 

*  upon  us;  and  renew,  from  generation 
'  to  generation,  the  peace  of  the  gol- 

*  den  age  in  Hefperia,  till  time  fhall 

*  be  no  more  !' 

Telemachus  then  propofed  to  the 
Daunians,  that  the  plains  of  Arpos 
fliould  be  given  to  Diomede,  for  the 
fettlement  of  a  colony.  '  You  will 
lay  this  new  people,'  faid  he,  '  un- 
der an  obligation  without  expence. 
You  do  not  occupy  the  country  in 
which  they  will  fettle;  yet  they  will 
be  indebted  for  their  fettlement  there 
to  you.  Remember,  that  all  men 
fiiould  be  united  by  the  bands  of 


love;  that  the  earth  is  of  an  extent 
much  llrger  than  they  can  fill;  that 
it  is  neceffary  to  have  neighbours, 
and  eligible  to  have  fuch  neighbours 
as  are  obliged  to  you  for  their  fettle- 
ment: nor  mould  you  be  infenftble 
to  the  misfortunes  of  a  prince,  t« 
whom  his  native  country  is  inter- 
dicled  for  ever.  An  union  betweea 
him  and  Polydamas  will  be  immedi- 
ately formed,  upon  mutual  princi- 
ples of  rectitude  and  benevolence, 
the  only  principles  upon  which  any 
unioncanbelafting:  you  will,  there- 
fore, fecure  all  the  bleflings  of  peace 
to  yourfelves,  and  become  fo  formi- 
dable to  all  the  neighbouring  ftates, 
that  none  of  them  will  attempt  the 
acquifition  of  greatnefs  and  power 
that  would  be  dangerous  to  the  reft. 
As  we  have  given  to  your  country 
and  people  a  king  who  will  procure 
to  both  the  higher!  degree  of  profpe- 
rity  and  honour,  let  your  liberality, 
at  our  requeft,  beftow  a  country,  that 
you  do  not  cultivate,  upon  a  king  who 
has  an  undubitabk  claim  to  your" 
•ffftanc*.' 

The  paimiar.s  anfwered,  that  they 
could  refufe  nothing  to  Telemachus, 
who  had  given  them  Polydamas  for  a 
king;  and  they  went  immediately  ta 
feek  him  in  his  defart,  that  they  might 
place  him  upon  the  throne.  Firft> 
however,  they  granted  the  fertile  plains 
of  Arpos  to  Diomede  fora  new  king- 
dom; and  their  bounty  to  him  was  ex* 
tremely  pleafing  to  the  allies,  becaufe 
his  colony  of  Greeks  would  powerfully 
aflift  them  to  reprefs  the  Daunians  in 
any  future  attempt  to  make  encroach- 
ments upon  the  neighbouring  ftates, 
of  which  Adraftus  had  given  them  fa 
pernicious  an  example. 

All  the  purpofes  of  the  alliance  being 
now  accomplifhed,  the  princes  drew 
off  their  forces  in  ftparate  bodies;  and 
Telemachus  departed  v>;.h  his  Cretans, 
having  firft  tenderly  ?m  -raced  his  noble 
friend  Diomedej  JNeltor,  ftill  incon- 
folable  for  the  lofs  of  his  fon;  and 
Philoaetes,  who  pofiefled  and  defervc^ 
the  arrows  of  Hercules. 
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^^  ELEMACKUS  was 
*£  jff  now  impatient  to  rejoin 

jfr  T  <£^  Mentor  at  Salentum,  and 
£  \f  to  embark  with  him  for 

sg/^^j  Ithaca,  where  he  hoped 
his  father  would  arrive 
before  him.  As  he  approached  the  cify, 
he  was  aftonifhed  to  lee  that  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  which  he  had  left  al- 
nioft  a  defart,  was  now  in  the  higheft 
ftate  of  cultivation,  and  fwarmed  like  a 
hive  with  the  children  of  induftry  and 
labour:  this  change  he  imputed  to  the 
•wifdom  of  Mentor.  But  when  he  en- 
tered the  city,  and  perceived  that  it's 
appearance  was  much  lefs  magnificent, 
and  that  fewer  hands  were  employed  to 
furnifh  the  luxuries  of  life,  he  was  dif- 
pleafed  $  for  he  was  naturally  fond  of 
elegance  and  fplendor  :  his  difpleafure, 
however,  foon  2;ave  way  to  other  fenti- 
ments;  he  faw  Idomeneusand  Mentor, 
atadiftance  comingto  meet  him;  and  his 
h«aitirilhntlyoverflowedwithtendernefs 
and  joy.  It  was  not,  however,  without 
fome  mixture  of  anxiety;  for,  notwith- 
ftyding  his  fucccfs  in  the  expedition 
againft  Adraftus,  he  doubted  whether 
h)S  conduct,  upon  the  whole,  would  be 
approved  by  Mentor,  and  endeavoured 
to  read  his  fentiments  in  his  eyes  as  he 
approached. 

Idomenrus  embraced  Telemacluis 
tviih  the  affeftion  of  a  parent ;  and  Te- 
Jeu:achus,  as  foon  as  he  was  diiengageo*, 


threw  himfelfupon  the  neck  of  Mentor, 
and  burft  into  tears,  <  I  am  fatisfied,* 
fatd  Mentor:  *  you  have,  indeed,  com- 
mitted great  faults;  but  they  have 
acquainted  you  with  your  infirmities, 
and  warned  you  of  felf- confidence. 
More  advantage  is  fometimes  deriv- 
ed from  difappcintment  than  fuccefs. 
Great  achievements  frequently  pro- 
duce contemptible  vain-glory  and 
dangerous  prefumption:  but  difap- 
pointments  from  ilUconduft  make  the 
man  a  cenfor  of  himfelf,  and  reftore 
the  wifdom  which  fuccefs  had  taken 
away.  You  are  not  to  feek  praife 
from  men  ;  but  to  offer  it,  with  hu- 
mility, to  the  gods.  You  have,  in- 
deed,  performed  noble  exploits  ;  but 
you  muft  confefs  that  you  was  rather 
the  inftrument  than  the  agent  :  were 
they  not  effected  by  powers  commu- 
nicated from  without?  and  were  they 
not  frequently  endangered  by  your 
precipitation  and  imprudence  ?  Are 
you  not  fecretly  confcious  that  Mi- 
rerva  exalted  you  into  a  nature  ftipe- 
rior  to  your  own  ;  and  that,  after  this 
transformation  only,  you  became 
equal  to  the  atchievements  that  yoU 
performed?  Minerva  fufpended  your 
paflions,  as  Neptune  fufpends  the 
fweiling  of  the  furge  when  he  com- 
mands the  tempeft  to  be  ftill.' 
\Vhile  Idomeneus  was  gratifying  hii 
•uiiofity,  by  making  various  enquiries 
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of  the  Cretans  that  were  returned  with 
Telemachus  from  the  war,  Telema- 
chtis  was  "liftening  to  the  wifdom  of 
Mentor.  At  length,  looking  round 
him  with  aftoniftiment — *  I  fee  many 

*  alterations  here,'  faid  he,  *  of  which 
'  I  cannot  comprehend  the  caufe:   has 
'  any  misfortune,  happened  to  Salen- 
'  turn  in  my  abfcnce?  The  magnificence 
'  and  fplendor  in  which  I  left  it  have 
«  difappeared.     I  fee  neither  filver,  nor 

*  gold,   nor  jewels;  the  habits  of  the 
'  people  are  plain;  the   buildings  are 
'  fmaller  and  more  fimple;  the  arts  lan- 
«  guifh,  and  the  city  is  become  a  de- 
1  lart.1 

«  Have  you  obferved,'  replied  Men- 
tor with  a  fmile,  *  the  ftate  of  the 
'  country  that  lies  round  it!' — *  Yes,' 
faid  Telemachus ;  *  I  perceive  that 

*  agriculture  is  become  an  honourable 
'  profeflion,  and  that  there  is  not  a  field 

*  uncultivated.'— *  And  which  is  bed,' 
repliedMentor;  '  a  fuperbcity,abound- 

*  ing  in  marble,  and  filver,  and  gold, 

*  with  a  fterile  and  neglected  country  ; 

*  or  a  country  in  a  ftate  of  high  culti- 
'  vation,    and    fruitful    as    a    garden, 
'  with  a  city  where  decency  has  taken 
'  place  of  pomp?  A  great  city,  full  of 

*  artificers,  who  are  employed  only  to 
'  effeminate  the  manners,  by  furnishing 

*  the  fuperfiuities  of  luxury,  furround- 
'  ed  by  a  poor  and  uncultivated  coun- 
c  try,  refembles  a  monfter,  with  a  head 
'  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  a  withered 

*  enervated  body,  without  beauty,  vi- 
'  gour,  or  proportion.     The  genuine 
4  ftrength  and  true  riches   of  a  king- 

*  dom  cofifift  in  the  number  of  people, 

*  and  the  plenty  of  provisions  j  and  in- 

*  numerable  people  now  cover  rhe  whole 
'  territory  of  Idomeneus,  which   they 

*  cultivate    with    unwearied   diligence 

*  and  afliduity.     His  dominions  may 
'  be  confidered  as  one  town,  of  which 
1  Salemum  is  the  centre;  for  the  peo- 
1  pie  that  were  wanting  in'  the  fields, 
'  and  fuperfluous  in  the  cttv,  we  have 

*  removed  from  the  city  to  the  fields  ; 
f  we  have  alfo  brought  in  many  foreign  - 
'  eis ;  and,  as  the  produce  of  the  earth 

*  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 

*  number  of  people  that   till  it,  this 
'  quiet  and   peaceable  multitude  is  a 
'  much  more  valuable  acquiiition  than 

*  a  ntw  con'queft.     We  have  expelled 

*  thole  arts  which  divert  the  poor  from 
<   procuring,  by  agriculture,  the  necef- 

*  favies  of  life,  and  corrupt  the  v/cahhy, 
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by  giving  them  the  fuperfluities  of 
luxury  and  pride;  but  we  have  done 
no  injury  to  the  polite  arts,  nor  to 
thofe  who  have  a  true  genius  for  their 
cultivation.  Idomeneus  is  thus  be- 
come much  more  powerful  than  he 
was  when  you  admired  his  magnifi- 
cence; a  falfe  fplendor,  which,  by 
dazzling  the  eye,  concealed  fuch 
weaknefs  and  mifery  as  would,  in  a 
fhort  time,  have  fubverted  his  empire. 
He  has  now  a  much  greater  number 
of  fubjecls,  and  hefubfifts  them  with 
greater  facility  :  thele  people,  enured 
to  labour  and  hard/hip,  and  fet  above 
a  fond  and  effeminate  attachment  to 
life,  by  the  wife  institutions  of  the  go- 
vernment under  which  they  live,  are 
always  ready  to  take  the  field  in  de- 
fence of  the  country  which  they  hare 
cultivated  with  their  own  hand;  and 
the  ftate  which  you  think  is  in  decay 
will  ftiortly  be  the  wonder  of  Hcf- 
peria. 

'  Remember,  O  my  fon  !  that  there 
are  two  evils  in  government  which 
admit  of  no  remedy  ;  an  unequitable 
and  defpotick  power  in  the  prince,  and 
a  luxurious  depravity  of  manners  in 
the  people.  Princes  who  have  been 
accuftomed  toconfider  their  will  only 
as  law,  and  to  give  the  reins  to  their 
paffions,  may  do  anything;  but  their 
power  of  doing  any  thing  is  necelTa- 
rily  fubverted  by  it's  own  excefs  : 
their  government  is  capricioufly  ad- 
miniftered  without  maxim  or  princi- 
ple ;  they  are  univerfally  feared  and 
flattered;  their  fubjecls  degenerate 
into  flaves  j  and,  of  thefe  flaves,  the 
number  is  perpetually  diminifhing. 
Who  mail  dare  to  affront  them  with 
truth?  Who  /hall  ftfni  the  torrent  of 
deftruclion  !  it  fwells  over  ail  bounds; 
the  wile  fly  before  it,  and  ligh  in  fe- 
cret  over  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
Some  fudden  and  violent  revolution 
only  can  reduce  this  enormous  power 
witliin  proper  bounds;  and  by  that, 
which  alone  can  reftrain  it,  it  is  fre- 
quently deftroyed.  Nothing  is  fo 
certain  a  prefage  of  irremediable  de- 
ftruclion  as  authority  pufhed  to  ex- 
cefs ;  it  is  like  a  bow  that  isoverbent, 
which,  if  not  relaxed,  will  fuddenly 
fly  to  pieces  ;  and  who  fhall  venture 
to  relax  it?  This  exceffive,  this  fa- 
tal, but  flattering-,  power,  has  been 
once  the  ruin  of  ulomeneus  ;  he  was 
dethroned,  but  not  undeceived:  and 
^D  '  of 
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*  of  that  power,  which,  as  it  is  not  in- 
4  tended  for  mankind,  can  be  a  (fumed 
4  only  to  their  ruin,  he  would  ftill  have 
4  been  the  dupe,  if  the  gods  had  not 

*  fent   us  hither  for  his  deliverance  ; 

*  and  after  all,  events,  fcarce  lefs  than 
4  miracles  have  been  neceflary  to  open 
«  his  eyes. 

*  The  other  incurable  evil  is  luxury. 
4  As  the  prince  is  corrupted  by  an  ex- 

*  cefs  of  power,  the  people  are  corrupt- 

*  ed  by  luxury.     It  has  been  faid,  in- 

*  deed,  that  luxury  feeds  the  poor  at 
4  the  expence  of  the  rich  ;  but  certain - 

*  ly  the  poor  may  be  fubfifted  by  ufeful 
4  employments  ;  if  they  apply  them- 

*  felves  to  multiply  the  produces  of  the 

*  earth,  they  will  be  under  no  neccfllty 

*  to  corrupt  the  rich  by  the  refinements 

*  of  luxury.     A  deviation   from   the 
4  iimplicity  of  nature  is  fometimes  fo 
4  general,  that  a  whole  nation  confiders 

*  the  moft  trifling  fuperfluities  as  the 
4  neceffaries  of  life  :  thefe  fictitious  ne- 
4  ceflaries  multiply  every  day,  and  peo- 

*  pie   can    no   longer   fubfift    without 

*  things,  which,  thirty  years  before,  had 
4  never  been  in  being.     This  luxury 

*  is  called  tafte,  improvement,  and  po. 

*  litenefs;  and,  though  a  vice  which 

*  fuperinducts  almoft  every  other,  it  is 
4  cuhivated  and  commended  as  a  vir- 

*  tue.     It's  contagion  fpreads  from  the 

*  prince  to  the  meaneft  of  the  people: 
4  the  royal  family  imitate   the  magni- 
4  ficence  of  the  king,  the  nobles  that  of 
4  the  royal  family,  the  middle   clafs 
4  that  of  the  nobles  ;  for  who  makes  a 

*  juft  eftimation   of  himfelf?  and  the 
4  poor  would  intrude  upon  the  clafs 

*  above  them.     Every  one  lives  above 
4  his  condition  :  fome  from  oftentation, 
4  and  to  glory  in  their  wealth  j  fome 
4  from  a  falle  mame,  and  to  conceal 
4  their  poverty.     Even  thofe  who  dif- 
4  cover  the    mifchitf  of  this   general 

*  folly,  want  fortitude  to  fet  the  firft 
4  example  of  reformation:   all  condi- 

*  tions  are  confounded,  and  the  nation 
4  is  undone.     A  defire  of  gain  to  fup» 
4  port  this  idle  expence,  taints  by  de- 
4  grees  the  pureft  minds;  wealth  is  the 
4  only  object  of  defire,  and  poverty  the 
4  only  mark  of  difgiace.     You    may 
4  have    learning,    talents,  and  virtue  ; 
'  you  may  diffufe  knowledge,  you  may 

*  win  battles,   fave  your  country,  and 
«  facrifice  \our  intcreft;  and,  after  all, 

*  if  your  merit  is  not   fet  off  by  the 
4  glitter  of  fashionable  expence,  you 


will  fink  into  obfcurity  and  contempt. 
Even  thofe  who  are  without  money 
will  not  appear  to  want  it ;    they  live 
at  the  fame  expence  as  if  they  had  it  ; 
they  borrow,  they  cheat,  and  practife 
a  thoufand  fcandalous  expedients  to 
procure  it :  and   who  mall   apply  a 
remedy  to   thefe  evils  ?    New   laws 
muft  be  inftituted,  and  the  tafte  and 
habit  of  the  whole  nation  muft   be 
charged:  and  who  is  equal  to  fuch 
an  undertaking  but  he  who  is  at  once 
a  philofopher  and  a  prince  ?  who,  by 
the  example  of  his  own  decency  and 
moderation,  can  fhame  the  fools  that 
are  fond  of  oftentation  and  parade, 
and  keep  the  wife  in  countenance, 
who  would  rejoice  to  be  encouraged 
in  an  honeft  frugality.'1 
Telemachus,    while  he    liftened   to 
this  difcourfe,  perceived  the  delufions 
of  his   mind  vanifh,  like  a  man  that 
wakes   from  a  dream.     He  was  now 
confcious  to  truth;  and  his  heart  was 
transformed  to  it's  image,  as  marble 
to  the  idea  of  the  fculptor,  when  he 
gives  it  the  features,  the  attitude,  and 
almoft  the  foftneis,  of  life.     At  raft 
he  made  no  reply;  but,  while  he  recol- 
lefted  what  he  had  heard,  he  attentive- 
ly  reviewed  the  alterations  that  had 
been  made  in  the  city. 

At  length,    turning    to    Mentor— 

*  You  have,'  faid  he,  «  made  Idome- 
4  neus  one  of  the  wifeft  princes  upon 
f  earthj  I  no  longer  know  either  him 
'  or  his  people.     I  am  now  convinced, 

*  that    your   atchievements    here    are 
'much  greater  than  ours  in  the  field. 

*  The  fuccefsof  war  is,  in  a  great  de- 

*  gree,  the  effeft  of  perfonal  prowefs 
'  and  chance;  and  the  commander  muft 
4  always   (hare  the  glory  of  conqutft 

*  with  his  men:  but  your  work  is  pro- 
4  ptrly  and  exclufively  your  own;  you 
4  have  alone  oppofed  a  whole  nation, 
'  and  it's  prince;  and   you  have  cor- 
4  reeled  the  manners  and  principles  of 
'  both.     The  fuccefs  of  war  is  always 
'  fatal  and  horrid;  but  all  here  is  the 
'  work  of  celeftial  wifdom;  all  is  gen- 
4  tie,   pure,  and    lovely;  all  indicates 
4  an    authority    more    than    human. 
4  When  man  is  defirous  of  glory,  why 
4  does  he  not  leek  it  by  works  of  bene- 
4  volence  like  thefe  ?  O  how  falfe  are 
4  their  notions  of  glory,  who  hope  to 
4  acquire  it  by  ravaging  the  earth,  and 
4  deftroying  mankind  ?'     At  this  ex- 
clamation of  Telemachus,  Mentor  felt 

a  fecrct 
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a  fecret  joy,  that  brightened  in  his 
countenance;  for  it  convinced  him  that 
his  pupil  had  reduced  the  value  of  con- 
queftand  triumph  to  theirtrueftandard, 
at  an  age  when  it  would  have  been  but 
natural  to  over-rate  the  glory  he  had 
acquired. 

'  It  is  true/  replied  Mentor,  after  a 
paufe;  *  all  that  Idomeneus  has  done 
'  here  is  right,  and  deferves  commen- 
'  dation:  but  he  may  do  ftill  better. 
'  He  has  now  brought  his  pafHons  un- 
«  der  fubje&ion,  and  he  applies  him- 

*  felf  to  the  government  of  his  people 
1  upon  juft  principles:  but  he  has  ftill 

*  great  faults,  which   feem  to  be  the 
«  progeny  of  faults  that  are  paft.  When 
'  we  make  an  effort  to  leave  familiar 
«  vices,  they  feem  to  follow  us;  bad 
'  habits,  relaxation  of  mind,  invete- 

*  rate  errors,   and   ftrong  prejudices, 
'  long  remain.     Happy  are  thofe  who 
«  never  deviated  into  error;  for  their 

rectitude,  and  theirs  only,  can  be  uni- 
form and  conftant.  The  gods,  O 
Telemachus  !  require  more  from  you 

'  than  from  Idomeneusj  becaufe  you 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  truth 
from  your  earlieft  infancy,  and  have 

'  never  been  expofed  to  the  Iedu6lion 

*  of  unbounded  profperity. 

'  Idomeneus,'   continued   Mentor, 
'  is  by  no  means  deficient  either  in  pe- 

*  netration  or  knowledge;  but  he  waftes 
'  his  abilities  upon  little  things:  he  is 
'  too  much  bufied  upon  parts  to  com- 

*  prehend  the  whole;  and  he  arranges 

*  atoms  inftead  of  conceivings  fyftem. 

*  The  proof  of  abilities  in  a  king,  as 
'  the  fupreme  governor  of  others,  does 

*  not  confift  in  doing  every  thing  him- 
'  felf:  to  attempt  it  is  a  poor  ambition; 

*  and  to  fuppofe  that  others  will  be- 
'  lieve  it  can  be  done,  an   idle  hope. 

*  In  government,  the  king  fhould  not 

*  be  the  body,  but  the  foul;  by  his  in- 
'  fluence,  and  under  his  direction,  the 
'  hands  fhould  operate,   and  the  feet 
'  fhould    walk :    he    fhould   conceive 

*  what  is  to  be  done,  but  he  fhould  ap- 
'  point  others  to  do  it;    his   abilities 
1  will  appear  in  the  conception  of  his 
'  defigns,  and  the  choice  of  his  inrtru- 
'  ments.  He  mould  never  ftoop  to  their 
'  function,  nor  fuffer  them  to  afpire  to 

*  his:  neither  mould  he  truft  them  im- 
'  plicitly;  he  ought  to  examine  their 
'  proceedings,  and  be  equally  able  to 

*  detect  a  want  of  judgment  or  inte- 
'  grity.      He  governs   well  who  dif- 
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cerns  the  various  characters  and  abi- 
lities of  men,  and  employs  them  to 
adminifter  government,  under  him, 
in  departments  that  are  exactly  fnited 
to  their  talents.  The  perfection  of 
fupreme  government  confifts  in  the 
governing  of  thofe  that  govern:  he 
that  prefides  fhould  try,  reftrain,  and 
correct  them;  he  fhould  encourage, 
raife,  change,  and  difplace  them;  he 
fhould  keep  them  for  ever  in  his  eye, 
and  in  his  hand;  but,  to  make  the 
minute  particulars  of  their  fubordi- 
nate  departments  objects  of  perfonal 
application,  indicates  meannefs  and 
fufpicion,  and  fills  the  mind  with 
petty  anxieties,  that  leave  it  neither 
time  nor  liberty  for  defigns  that  are 
worthyof  royal  attention.  To  for  ox 
great  defigns  all  muft  be  freedom 
and  tranquillity;  no  intricacies  of 
bufinefs  muft  embarrafs  or  perplex, 
no  fubordinate  objects  muft  divide 
the  attention.  A  mind  that  is  ex- 
haufted  upon  minute  particulars  re- 
fembles  the  lees  of  wine,  that  have 
neither  flavour  nor  ftrength;  and  a 
king  that  bufies  himfelf  in  doing  the 
duty  of  his  fervants  is  always  deter- 
mined by  prefent  appearances,  and 
never  extends  his  views  to  futurity  : 
he  is  always  abforbed  by  the  bufinefs 
of  the  day,  that  is  paffing  over  him; 
and  this,  being  his  only  objecl,  ac- 
quires an  undue  importance,  which, 
if  compared  with  others,  it  would 
lofe.  The  mind  that  admits  but  one 
object  at  a  time  muft  naturally  con- 
tract: and  it  is  impoffible  to  judge 
well  of  any  affair  without  confidering 
many,  comparing  them  with  each 
other,  and  ranging  them  in  a  certain 
order,  by  which  their  relative  impor- 
tance will  appear.  He  that  neglecls 
this  rule  in  government  refembles  a 
mufician,  who  ftiould  content  him- 
fclf  with  th.2  difcovery  of  melodious 
tones,  one  by  one,  and  never  think 
of  combining  or  harmonizing  them, 
into  mufick,  which  would  not  only 
gratify  the  ear,  but  affeft  the  heart. 
Or  he  may  be  compared  to  an  archi- 
tect, who  (hould  fancy  the  powers  of 
his  art  exhaufted,  by  heaping  toge- 
ther large  columns,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  ftone  curioufly  carved,  with- 
out confidering  the  proportion  of  his 
building,  or  the  arrangement  of  his 
ornaments:  fach  an  artift,  when  he 
was.  building  a  faloon,  would  not 
*D  *  «  reflect 
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reflect  that  a  fuitable  ftair-cafe  fhould 
he  added;  and  when  he  was  bufy  upon 
the  btfdy  of  the  building,  he  would 
forget  the  court- yard  and  the  portal; 
his  work,  would  be  nothing  more 
than  a  con fu fed  affemblage  of  parts, 
not  fuited  to  each  other,  not  concur- 
ring to  form  a  whole;  fuch  a  work 
would  be  fo  far  from  doing  him  ho- 
nour, that  it  would  be  a  perpetual 
monument  of  difgrace;  it  would  fhe\v 
thnt  his  range  of  thought  was  not 
fiifficient  to  include  all  the  parts  of 
his  defign  at  once,  that  his  mind  was 
contracted,  and  his  genius  fubordi- 
nate;  for  he  that  fees  only  from  part 
to  part,  is  fit  only  to  execute  thecle- 
figns  of  another.  Be  allured,  my 
dear  Telemachus,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  a  kingdom  requires  a  certain 
harmony,  like  mufick;  and  juft  pro- 
portions, like  architecture. 
*  If  you  will  give  me  leave  to  carry 
on  the  parallel  between  thefe  arts  and 
government,  I  can  eafily  make  you 
comprehend  the  inferiority  of  thofe 
who  adminiller  government  by  parts, 
and  not  as  a  whole.  He  that  lings 
particular  parts  in  a  concert,  how- 
ever great  his  fkill,  or  excellent  his 
voice,  is  ilill  but  a  finger;  he  who 
regulates  all  the  parts,  and  conduces 
the  whole,  is  the  mailer  of  mulick  : 
ib,  he  that  fafhions  the  columns,  and 
carries  tip  the  fide  of  a  building-,  is  no 
more  than  a  niafon;  but  he  who  has 
defined  the  whole,  and  whofe  mind 
fees  all  the  relations  of  part  to  part, 
is  the  architect.  Thofe,  therefore, 
who  are  m»ft  bufy,  whodifpatch  the 
grcateft  number  of  affairs,  can  lead 
be  faid  to  govern;  they  are  inferior 
workmen;  the  prefiding  mind,  the 
genius  that  governs  the  ftate,  is  iie 
who,  doing  nothing,  caufesall  to  he 
done;  who  meditates  and  contrives; 
who  looks  to- ward  to  the  future, 
and  back  to  thep.lt;  who  fees  rela- 
tive proportions,  arranges  all  things 
in  order,  and  provides  for  remote 
contingencies;  who  keeps  himfelf  in 
perpetual  exercife  to  wreitle  with  fur- 
'tune,  as  the  Iwimmer  druggies  with 
a  torrent-,  and  whole  mind  is  night 
and  day  upon  the  ftretch,  that,  anti- 
cipitir.gall  event?,  nothing  may  be 
left  to  chance. 

«  D.I  you  think,  my  dear  T«lemji- 
clfis,  t'ltat  a  grtat  pair.i^r  is  incef- 
fantly  o  ling,  tlut  l,s  may  difpatch 


his  work  with  the  greater  expedition  * 
No;  fuch  drudgery  and  conftraint 
would  quench  all  the  fire  of  imagi- 
nation;  he  would  no  longer  work 
like  a  genius;  for  the  genius  woiks, 
as  he  is  impelled  by  the  powers  of 
fancy,  in  fudden,  vigorous,  but  irre- 
gular faliies.  Does  the  genius  grind 
his  colours,  or  prepare  his  pencils  > 
No;  he  leaves  that  to  others,  that  are 
as  yet  but  in  the  rudiments  of  his 
art:  he  relerves  himfelf  for  the  la- 
bours of  the  mind;  he  transfers  his 
ideas  to  the  canvas  in  fome  bold  and 
glowing  ftrokes,  which  give  dignity 
to  his  figures,  and  animate  them, 
not  only  with  life,  but  paffion.  His 
mind  teems  with  the  thoughts  and 
fsntiments  of  the  heroes  he  is  to  re- 
prefent ;  he  is  carried  back  to  the 
ages  in  which  they  lived,  and  is  pre- 
fent  to  the  circumftances  they  were 
placed  in.  But,  with  this  fervid  en- 
thufiafm,  he  poflefles  alfo  a  judgment 
that  reftrains  and  regulates  it;  fo 
that  his  whole  work,  however  bold 
and  animated,  is  perfectly  con fonant 
to  propriety  and  truth.  And  can  it 
be  imagined,  that  lefs  elevation  of 
genius,  lefs  effort  of  thought,  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  make  a  great  king  than  a 
good  painter  ?  Let  us  therefore  con- 
clude, that  the  province  of  a  king 
is  to  think,  to  form  great  defigns, 
and  to  make  choice  of  men  properly 
qualified  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion.' 

*  I  think,*  faid  Telemachus,  '  that 
I  perfectly  comprehend  your  mean- 
ing; but  furely  a  king  who  leaves 
the  d.fpatch  of  publiok  bulinefs  to 
others,  will  be  often  impoled  upon.' 
— '  You  impofe  upon  youiftlf,'  replied 
"Mentor:  '  a  general  knowledge  of  go- 
vernment will  always  fecure  him 
againlt  nnpofition.  Thofe  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  radical  princi- 
ples, and  have  not  fagacitv  to  difcern 
the  talents  and  characters  of  men, 
are  always  feeking  thrir  way,  like 
men  in  the  dark.  If  thefe,  indeed, 
Hc'ipe  impolition,  it  is  by  chance; 
for  they  have  not  a  clear  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  what  they  !«.-ck,  nor  in 
whnt  direction  they  fl»<>uKl  move  to 
.find  it:  their  know!  :  I'uffi- 

:  to  excite  fufp:ci   :i;  and  ii> 
rather  fufpicious    of  integrity,    th  t 
oppofes    th-fm    with    truth,    than   of 
frau:-' 
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'  Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  know 
«  the  principles  of  government,  and  can 

*  diftinguifh    the   characters  of  men, 
«  know  what  is  to  be  expected  from 

<  them,  and  how  to  obtain   itj   they 
«  know,  at  leaft,  whether  the  perfons 

*  they  employ  are  in  general  proper  in- 
«  ftruments  to  execute  their  defigns; 

*  and  whether  they  conceive  and  adopt 
«  their  views  with  fufficient  precifion 
'  and  abilities  to  carry  them  into  ef- 

*  feel.     Befides,  as  their  attention  is 
'  not  divided  by  embarrafling  particu- 
'  lars,  they  keep  the  great  object  ftea- 
'  dily  in  view;  and  can  always  judge 
«  whether  they  deviate  or  approach  it. 

*  If  they  are  fometimes  deceived,  it  is 
'  in  accidental    and  trifling  matters, 
'  that  are  not  eflential  to  the  principal 
'  defign.     They  are   alfo  fuperior  to 
«  little  jealoufies,    which   are  always 

*  marks  of  a  narrow  mind,  and  gro- 

*  veiling  difpofition:  they  know  that, 
'  in  great  affairs,  they  muft  in  fome 

*  particulars  be  deceived,  becaufe  they 
'  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  men,  and 
'  men  are  often  deceitful;  and  more  is 

*  Joft   by  the  delay   and   irrefolution 
'  which  arifes  from  want  of  confidence 
«  in  thofe  who  muft  be  employed,  than 

*  from  petty  frauds  by  which  that  con- 

<  fidence  is   abufed.     He  is  compara- 
'  tively    happy    who  is    difappointed 
'  only  in  affairs  of  fmall  moment:  the 
c  great  work  may  go  on  with  fuccefsj 
'  and  it  is  about  this  only  that  a  great 
'  man  ought  to  be  felicitous.     Fraud, 

*  indeed,  mould  be  feverely  punifhed 
'  when  it  is  di  (covered;  but  he  that 
'  would  not  be  deceived  in  matters  of 
'  importance,  muft  in  trifles  be  con- 
'  tent  to  be  deceived.     An  artificer  in 

*  his  work-room  fees  every  thing  with 

*  his  own  eye,  and  does  every  thing 
'  with  his  own  hand;  but  a  king,  who 
'  prefides  over  a  great  nation,  can  nei- 
'  ther  fee  all,  nor  do  all:  he  ought,  in- 

*  dted,  to  do  nothing  himfelf  but  what 
'  another  cannot  do  under  him,  and  to 
'  fee  nothing  that   is   not  eflential   to 
'  fome  determination  of  great  impor- 
4  tance. 

'  You,  Telemachus,'  continued 
Mentor»  *  are  a  favourite  of  the  gods  j 
'  and  it  is  their  pleafure  to  diftinguifh 
'  your  reign  by  wifdom.  All  that  you 
'  lee  here  is  done  lefs  for  the  glory  of 
*"  Idomeneus  than  for  your  inftrucYion: 
'  and,  if  your  virtues  ccrrefpond  with 


the  defigns  of  Heaven,  the  wife  in- 
dilutions  that  you  admire  in  Salen- 
tum  are  but  as  fhadows  to  the  fub- 
ftance,  in  comparifon  of  what  you 
will  one  day  do  in  Ithaca.  But  Ido- 
meneus has  now  prepared  a  /hip  for 
our  departure;  and  it  is  time  that  we 
mould  think  of  quitting  the  coafts  of 
Hefperia.' 

At  the  mention  of  their  departure, 
Telemachus  opened  his  heart  to  his 
friend  with  refpecl  to  an  attachment 
which  made  it  impofJible  for  him  t« 
leave  Salentum  without  regret.  The 
fecret,  however,  coft  him  fome  pain. 
•  You  will  blame  me,  perhaps,'  faid 
he,  *  for  yielding  too  eafily  to  impref- 
fions  of  love  in  the  countries  through 
which  I  pafs  j  but  my  heart  would 
always  reproach  me  if  I  fhould  hide 
from  you  the  paffion  that  I  have  con- 
ceived for  Antiope,  the  daughter  of 
Idomeneus.  This,  my  dear  Men. 
tor,  is  not  a  blind  impulfe,  like  that 
which  you  taught  me  to  furmount  in 
the  iiland  of  Calypfo.  I  know  that 
the  wound  which  my  heart  received 
from  Eucharis  was  deep :  neither 
time  norabfencecan  efface  her  image 
from  my  heart  j  and  I  cannot,  even 
now,  pronounce  her  name  without 
emotion.  After  fuch  experience  of 
my  weaknefs,  I  muft  be  diffident  of 
myfelf :  yet  what  I  feel  for  Anti- 
ope is  wholly  different  from  what  t 
felt  for  Eucharis;  it  is  not  the  tu- 
multuous defire  of  paflion,  it  is  the 
calm  complacency  of  reafon,  a  tender 
approbation  and  efteem.  I  defire  her, 
as  the  filter  of  my  foul,  my  friend, 
and  companion,  fori;fe;  and,  if  the- 
gods  fhall  ever  reftore  my  father  to 
me,  and  I  am  permitted  to  chufe,  my 
fate  and  the  fate  of  Antiope  fhall  be 
one.  The  charms  that  have  attached 
me  to  Antiope  are  the  glowing  mo- 
defty  of  her  countenance;  her  filcnt 
diffidence,  and  fweet  referve  j  her 
conftant  attention  to  tapeftry,  em- 
broidery, or  fome  other  ufeful  and 
elegant  employment  j  her  diligence 
in  the  management  of  her  father's 
houfhold  fince  the  death  of  her  mo- 
ther; hercontemptofexceflivefinery 
in  her  drefs ;  and  her  total  forget- 
fulnefs,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  her 
beauty.  When,  at  the  command  of 
Idomeneus,  fhe  leads  the  dance,  with 
the  beauties  of  Crete,  to"  the  foft 
*  fourd 
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found  of  the  flute,  flic  might  be  well 
taken  for  Venus,  the  queen  of  Smiles, 
with  the  Graces  in  her  train.  When 
he  takes  her  with  him  to  the  chace, 
(he  difcovers  fuch  flcill  in  the  bow, 
and  fuch  dignity  of  deportment,  as 
diftinguifh  Diana  when  (he  is  fur- 
rounded  by  her  nymphs  :  of  this  fu- 
periority  (he  alone  is  ignorant,  while 
every  eye  remarks  it  with  admira- 
tion. When  flie  enters  n  temple  with 
facred  offerings  to  the  gods,  flie  might 
herfelf  be  taken  for  the  divinity  of 
the  place:  with  what  devotion  and 
awe  (he  prefents  her  gifts,  and  pro- 
pitiates the  gods,  when  fome  crime 
is  to  be  expiared,  or  fome  fatal  omen 
averted!  And  when  flie  appears  with 
a  golden  needle  in  her  hand,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  virgins  of  her  train, 
we  are  tempted  to  "believe  that  Mi- 
nerva has  defcended  in  a  human  form 
to  the  earth,  and  is  teaching  the  po- 
lite arts  to  mankind.  She  encourages 
others  to  diligence  by  her  example  j 
(he  fweetens"  labour,  and  fufpends 
wearinefs,  by  the  melody  of  her  voice, 
when  Ihe  fings  the  myfterious  hiftory 
of  the  gods;  and  (he  excels  the  moft 
exquifite  painters  in  the  elegance  of 
her  embroidery.  How  happy  the 
man  whom  Hymen  (hall  unite  with 
her  by  a  gentle  band  !  What  can  he 
fuffer  but  her  lofs  ?  What  can  he  fear 
but  to  furvive  her? 
«  But  I  take  the  gods  to  witnefs,  my 
dear  Mentor,  that  I  am  ready  to  de- 
part. I  .'hall  love  Antiope  for  ever  ; 
but  (he  (hall  not  delay  my  return  to 
Ithaca  a  moment.  If  another  mould 
pofTefs  her,  I  (hall  be  wretched  ;  yet 
I  will  leave  her.  Although  I  know 
that  I  may  lofe  her  by  abfence,  I  will 
not  mention  my  love  either  to  her  or 
to  her  father;  for  I  ought  to  conceal 
it  in  my  bofom  from  all  but  you,  till 
Ulyfles,  again  feated  upon  his  throne, 
(hall  permit  me  to  reveal  it.  Judge, 
then,  my  dear  Mentor,  how  much 
my  attachment  to  Antiope  differs 
from  that  pafTion  for  Eucharis,  by 
which,  you  remember,  both  my  vir- 
tue and  icafon  to  have  been  over- 
borne r 

'  I  am  fcnfible  of  this  difference,' 
faid  Mentor:  '  Antiope  is  all  gentle- 
nefs,  prudence,  and  fimplicity.  Her 
hands  do  not  deipife  labour;  (he  looks 
forward  with  a  provident  forecaft  -, 


{he  provides  for  contingent ;  (he 
difpatchcs  prefling  buunefs  with  filcnt 
expedition  j  (he  is  always  bufy,  hut 
never  confufed;  for  every  thing  if 
referred  to  it's  proper  time  and  place. 
The  elegant  regularity  of  her  fa- 
ther's  houfliold  is  her  glory:  a  no« 
blerdiftinftion  thanyouth  and  beauty! 
Though  the  whole  is  fubmitted  to 
her  management,  and  it  is  her  pro. 
vince  to  reprove,  to  deny,  to  (pare, 
which  make  almoft  every  other  wo- 
man  hated,  yet  (he  is  beloved  by  the 
whole  houfe;  for  (he  difcovers  nei- 
ther pafTion  nor  obftinacy,  nor  levity 
nor  caprice,  which  are  fo  often  ble- 
mi(hes  in  the  fex :  a  glance  of  her 
eye  is  a  fufficient  command  ;  and 
every  one  obeys  from  an  unwilling* 
nefs  to  difpleafe  her.  She  gives  par- 
ticular directions  with  exaftnefs  and 
precifion  j  and  commands  nothing 
that  cannot  be  executed:  there  is 
kindnefs  even  in  her  reproof;  and 
(he  encourages  to  amendment  while 
(he  blames  for  mifconduc"r.  She  is 
the  folace  of  her  father's  fatigue  and 
care  ;  and  to  her  his  mind  retreats  for 
reft,  as  a  traveller,  fainting  with  heat 
in  the  fummer's  fun,  retreats  to  the, 
(hade  of  a  grove,  and  repofes  in  luxu- 
rious eafe  upon  the  downy  turf. 
Antiope  is,  indeed,  a  treafure  that 
would  repay  the  moft  diftant  and  la- 
borious fearch.  Her  mind,  no  more 
than  her  body,  is  difhonoured  by 
trifling  ornaments :  her  imagination 
is  lively,  but  not  uncontrouled  ;  (he 
fpeaks  only  when  it  is  improper  to  re- 
frain ;  and  in  her  fpeech  there  is  an 
artlefs  grace,  a  foft  but  irrefiftible 
perfuafion ;  all  liften  in  filence,  and 
(he  blufties  with  confufion.  The  de- 
ference and  attention  with  which  ihe 
is  heard,  make  it  difficult  for  her 
modefty  not  to  fupprefs  what  (he  in- 
tended to  fay.  We  have,  indeed, 
heard  her  fpeak  but  fcldom ;  yet  you 
once  heard  her  upon  an  occaiion 
which,  I  am  fure,  you  en  n  not  forget. 
She  was  one  day  Cent  for  by  her  fa- 
ther,  when  he  was  about  to  punifh 
one  of  his  flavts  with  exemplary  fc- 
verity:  (he  appeared,  with  her  head 
modcftly  reclined,  nnd  her  face  co- 
vered with  a  long  veil.  She  fpokc  ; 
but  (aid  no  more  than  was  jult  nc- 
ccll'aiy  to  nppcafr  his  anger.  At  fiift 
'flit  fccmcd  to  take  part  in  his  refent- 
4  mentj 
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ment ;  fhe  then  foftened  it  by  infenfi- 
ble  degrees  :  at  laft,  fhe  infinuated  an 
apology  for  the  offender}  and,  with- 
out wounding  the  king  by  the  morti- 
fying fenfe  of  exceflive  anger,  fhe 
kindled  in  his  bofom  fentiments  of 
juftice  and  companion.  The  tumult 
of  his  mind  fubfided  under  an  eafy 
but  irrefiftible  influence,  as  the  yield- 
ing waves  infeniibly  lofe  their  un- 
dulation, when  hoary  Nereus  is 
foothed  into  peace  by  the  gentle 
blandifhments  of  his  daughter  The- 
tis. Thus  will  the  heart  of  a  huf- 
band,  one  day,  correfpond  with  the 
influence  of  Antiope,  though  fhe 
afiumes  no  authority,  nor  takes  ad- 
vantage of  her  charms  i  as  the  lute 
now  anfwers  to  her  touch,  when  fhe 
awakes  it  to  the  tendered  ftrains. 
Antiope  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  your 
affe&ion,  and  fhe  is  intended  for  you 
by  the  gods;  but,  though  your  love 
for  her  is  justified  by  reafon,  you 
muft  wait  till  fhe  is  given  you  by  U- 
lyffes.  I  commend  you  for  having 
concealed  your  fentiments  5  and  I 
may  now  tell  you,  that,  if  you  had 
macje  any  proportions  to  Antiope, 
they  would  have  been  rejefted,  and 


you  would  have  forfeited  her  efteem: 
fhe  will  enter  into  no  engagement, 
but  leaves  herfelf  wholly  to  the  dif- 
pofal  of  her  father.  He  that  hope* 
to  be  her  hufband  muft  reverence  the 
gods,  and  fulfil  every  duty  to  men. 
I  have  obferved,  and  has  it  not  been 
obferved  by  you,  that  (he  is  leis  ieen, 
and  that  her  eyes  are  more  frequently 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  than  before 
your  expedition?  She  is  notaftranger 
to  any  of  your  achievements  in  the 
war;  fhe  is  acquainted  with  your 
birth  and  your  adventures;  and  fhe 
knows  the  endowments  which  you 
have  received  from  the  gods :  this 
knowledge  has  increafed  her  referve. 
Let  us,  then,  depart  for  Ithaca  :  my 
tafk  will  be  accomplifhed  when  I  have 
aflifted  you  to  find  your  father,  and 
put  you  in  a  condition  to  obtain  fuch 
a  wjfe  as  might  have  increafed  the 
felicity  of  the  golden  age.  If  An- 
tiope, a  royal  virgin,  the  daughter 
of  IdomeneuSjKing  of  Salentum,wa!i 
a  keeper  of  iheep  upon  the  bleak  fum- 
mit  of  Mount  Algidus,  the  pofleflion 
of  Antiope  would  ftill  be  happinefs 
and  honour.' 
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POMENEUS,      who 
dreaded  the  departure  of 
I    ^     Telcmachus  and  Mentor, 
g  £  formed  many  pretences  to 

^      *>&>     delay    them.      He    told 
Mentor,  thathe  could  not, 
without  his  affiftance,  determine  a  dil- 
pute  which  hadari  fen  betweenDiopbanes, 
a  prieft  of  Jupiter  Contervator,  and  He- 
liodorus,  a  prielt  of  Apollo,  concerning 
the  omens  that  were  to  be  drawn  from 
the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  entrails  of 
victims.     '  And  why,'  faid   Mentor, 
fhould    you   concern  yourfelf  about 
facred  things  ?  Leave  queftions  of  re- 
ligion to  be  decided  by  the  Etrurians, 
who  have  preferved  the  moft  ancient 
oracles  by  tradition,  and  who  are  by 
infpiration  interpreters  of  the  gods 
to    men.      Employ  your    authority 
only  to  fupprefs  thefe  difputes  in  the 
beginning;  aft  with  per  ft  ft  neutrality 
while  .they    continue;    and   content 
yourfelf  with  fupporting  the  decifion 
when  it  (hall  be  made.     Remember, 
that  kings  ought   to  fubmit  to  reli- 
gion, and   not  make  it:   religion  is 
from  the  gods,   and  above  regal  au- 
thority.   If  kings  concern  themfelves 
with  religion,   They  do  not  prottft  it 
as  a  divine  inftitution,  but  degrade  it 
to  a  mere  inilrumcnt  of  Mate  policy. 
The  power  of  kings  is  fo  great,  and 
that  of  others  fo  little,  that  religion 
tvould  be  in  danger  of  becoming  jviit 


what  the  fovereign  wonld  wiffi  to 
make  it,  if  he  mould  undertake  to 
determine  any  queftion  about  it1* 
doftrines  or  duties.  Leave,  then, 
the  decifions  implicitly  to  the  friend* 
of  the  gods;  and  exert  your  autho- 
rity only  againft  thofe  who  will  not 
conform  to  your  determination  when 
it  is  made.' 

Idomeneus  then  complained  of  the 
perplexity  he  fuffered  from  the  great 
number  of  caufes  between  private  per- 
fons,  which  he  was  prcfTed  with  great 
importunity  to  decide.     '  Decide/  faid 
Mentor,  '  all  new  queftions  of  right, 
by  which  fome  general  maxim  of  ju- 
rifprudence  wiJl   be  eftablifhed,    or 
fome  precedent  given  for  the  expla- 
nation of  laws  already  in  force:  but 
do  not  take  upon  you  to  determine  all 
queftions  of  private  property;   they 
overwhelm    and  embarrals   you   by 
thtir    variety    and    number;    juftice 
would  neceffarily  be  delayed  for  your 
fingle  decifion;  and   all  fubordinate 
mrtgiftrates    would    become  ufelefs. 
would  be  overwhelmed  and  con- 
founded; the  regulation  of  petty  af- 
f.iirs  would  leave   ypu  neither  time 
nor  thought  for  bufinefs  of  import- 
ance;   and,   after  all,    petty  affairs 
would    not    be    regulated.      A\ 
therefore,  a  ftate  of  fuch   difadvan- 
tacre    and    perplexity;    refer  pi. 
dilutes  to  inordinate  judge?,  and 
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do  nothing  yourfelf  but  what  others 
cannot  do  for  you:  you  then,  and 
then  only,  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  king.' 
— *  But,'  faid  Idomeneus,  *  there  are 
many  perfons  of  high  birth  about 
me,  who  have  followed  my  fortunes, 
and  loll  great  pofieflions  in  my  fer- 
vice:  thefe  perlons  feek  fome  kind  of 
recompence  for  their  lofles,  by  ob- 
taining certain  young  women  of 
great  wealth  in  marriage;  they  urge 
me,  with  inceflant  importunity,  to 
interpofe  in  their  behalf,  and  a  Tingle 
word  from  me  would  enfure  them 
fuccefs.' 

«  It  is  true/  faid  Mentor,  '  a  fingle 
word  from  you  would  be  fufficient; 
but  that  fingle  word  would  coft  you 
too  dear.  Would  you  deprive  fa- 
thers and  mothers  of  the  liberty  and 
eonfolation  of  chufing  their  tons-in- 
law,  and,  confcqirently,  their  heirs? 
This,  furely,  would  reduce  them  to 
the  fevereit  and  moil  abject  flavery, 
and  make  you  anfwerable  for  all  the 
domeftick  evils  of  your  people.  Mar- 
riage, at  the  beft,  is  not  the  couch  of 
unmingled  delight:  and  why  mould 
you  fcatter  new  thorns  among  the 
down  ?  If  you  have  faithful  Servants 
to  reward,  diftribute  among  them 
fome  unappropriated  lands;  and  give 
them,  befides,  rank  and  honours  fuit- 
ed  to  their  merits  and  condition.  If 
more  ftill  is  neceflary,  add  to  thefe 
pecuniary  gratifications  from  your 
treafury;  and  make  good  the  defi- 
ciency by  retrenching  your  expences: 
but  never  think  of  paying  your  own 
debts  with  the  property  of  others  j 
much  kfs  with  property  transferred 
in  violation  of  the  moft  facred  rights, 
by  giving  a  daughter  in  marriage 
without  the  confent  of  her  parents.' 
This  difficulty  being  removed,  Ido- 
meneus immediately  propofed  another. 
The  Sibarites,'  faid  he,  «  complain 
that  certain  diftricls,  which  we  have 
given  as  uncultivated  lands  among 
the  ftrangers  whom  we  have  drawn 
to  Salentum,  belong  to  them.  Muft 
I  admit  this  claim  ?  And  mail  I  not 
encourage  other  nations  to  make  de- 
mands upon  our  territory  if  I  do  r 

The  Sibarites,'  faid  Mentor, 
fliould  not  be  implicitly  believed  in 
their  own  caufe;  nor  is  it  juft  to  be- 
lieve you  implicitly  in  yours.'— 
Upon  whofeteftimony  will  you  then, 
depend  r  faid  Idomeneus. 
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'  that  of  neither  of  the  parties/  re- 
plied  Mentor :  *  fome  neighbouring 
nation,  that  cannot  be  fufpe&ed  of 
partiality  to  either,  muft  determine 
between  you.  The  Siponiines  are 
fuch  a  nation  :  they  have  no  intereft 
that  is  incompatible  with  yours.*— 
But  am  I  obliged/  faid  Idomeneus, 
to  fubmit  to  an  umpire  ?  Am  I  not  a 
fovereign  prince,  to  leave  the  extent 
of  his  dominions  to  the  decifion  of 
foreigners?' 

'  If  you  refolve  to  keep  the  lands  in 
queftion/  anfwered  Mentor,  *  you 
muft  fuppofe  that  your  claim  to  them 
is  good  :  if  the  Sibarites  infift  upon  a 
reiteration,  they  muft,  on  their  part, 
fuppofe  their  right  to  be  inconteftable. 
Your  opinions  being  thus  oppofite, 
the  difference  muft  either  be  accom- 
modated by  an  umpire  mutually 
chofen,  or  decided  by  force  of  arms: 
there  is  no  medium.  If  you  fhould 
enter  a  country  inhabited  by  people 
who  had  neither  judge  nor  magiftrate, 
and  among  whom  every  family  af- 
fumed  a  right  of  determining  diffe- 
rences with  a  neighbouring  family 
by  violence,  would  you  not  deplore 
their  misfortune,  and  think,  with 
horror,  of  the  dreadful  confufioa 
which  muft  arife  from  every  man's 
being  armed  againft  his  fellow  ?  Can, 
you,  then,  believe  thatthegods  would 
look  with  lefs  horror  upon  the  earth, 
of  which  all  the  inhabitants  may  be 
ccnfidered  as  one  people,  if  every  na- 
tion, which  is  but  a  more  numerous 
family,  fhould  affu me  the  right  of  de- 
termining, by  violence,  all  differences 
with  a  neighbouring  nation  ?  An  in- 
dividual, who  poflefTes  his  field  as  an 
inheritance  from  his  anceftors,  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Jaws,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
magiftrate,  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
property;  and  would  be  feverely  pu- 
nifhed,  as  guilty  of  fedition,  it  he 
mould  endeavour  to  fecure  by  force 
what  was  given  him  by  right :  do 
you,  then,  believe  that  kings  are  at 
liberty  to  iupport  their  pretenfions  by 
violence,  without  having  firit  tried 
what  could  be  done  by  expedients 
more  confonant  to  reafon  and  hu- 
manity? Is  not  juftice  yet  more  fa. 
cred  and  inviolable,  as  an  attribute 
of  kings,  when  it  has  whole  nations 
for  it's  object,  than  as  a  private  vir- 
tuc  in  an  individual,  when  it  relates 
a  E  «  only 
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only  to  a  ploughed  field  ?  Is  he  a 
villain  and  a  robber  who  feizes  only 
a  few  acres  ?  and  is  he  juft,  is  he  a 
hero,  who  wrrfts  whole  provinces 
from  their  poflcflbr  ?  If  men  are  fub- 
je6l  to  prejudice,  partiality,  and  er- 
ror, with  refpecl  to  trifling  concerns 
of  private  property,  is  it  probable 
that  they  mould  be  lei's  influenced 
by  fuch  motives  in  affairs  of  ftate? 
Should  we  rely  upon  our  own  judg- 
ment, where  it  is  moft  likely  to  be 
biafled  by  paflion  ?  And  fliould  not 
error  be  moft  dreaded  where  it's  con- 
fequences  will  be  moft  fatal  ?  The 
miftake  of  a  prince,  with  refpecl  to 
his  own  pretenfions,  is  the  caufe  of 
revenge,  famine,  and  maflacres  ;  of 
irreparable  lofs  to  the  preient  gene- 
ration, and  of  fuch  depravation  of 
manners,  as  may  extend  calamity  to 
the  end  of  time.  A  king  knows  that 
he  is  always  furrounded  by  flatterers; 
Ihould  he  not,  therefore,  fuppofe  that, 
upon  fuch  occnfions,  he  will  be  flat- 
tered ?  If  he  leaves  his  differences  to 
arbitration,  he  (hews  himfelf  candid, 
equitable,  anddifpaffionate:  he  ftates 
the  reafons  upon  which  his  claim  is 
founded  ;  the  umpire  is  an  amicable 
mediator,  not  a  rigorous  judge;  and, 
though  his  determinations  do  not 
^compel  implicit  obedience,  yet  the 
greateft  deference  Ihould  be  paid  to 
them.  He  does  not  pronounce  fen- 
tence  like  a  judge,  from  whofe  au- 
thority there  is  no  appeal ;  but  he 
propcfes  expedients :  and,  by  his  ad- 
vice, the  parties  make  mutual  con- 
ceffions  for  the"  prefervation  of  peace. 
If  war  is  at  laft  inevitable,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  king's  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  avoid  it,  he  will  atleaft  have 
ferured  the  teftimony  of  a  good  con- 
fcience..  the  efteem  of  his  neighbours, 
and  the  protection  of  the  gods/  Ido- 
Tneneus  felt  the  force  of  this  reafon- 
5n%;  and  contented  that  the  Sipontines 
;  mediate  between  him  and  the 
Sibarites. 

The  king,  finding  thefe  expedients 
to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  two 
grangers  inrfrVchi  .1,  endeavoured  to 
detain  them  by  a  (honger  tie.  He  had 
OpRrved  the  attachment  of  Teiema- 
chtis  to  Antiope;  and  he  hoped  that, 
by  ftrcngthening  titis,  he  might  accom- 
plifh  his  nurpoie.  When  he  gave  an 
entertainment,  therefore,  he  frequently 
his  daughter  to  fing ;  fhe 


obeyed  from  a  fenfe  of  duty;  but  it 
wa*s  with  fuch  regret  and  confufion  as 
made  it  cafy  to  perceive  how  much  fhe 
flittered  by  her  obedience.  Mon, 
went  fo  far  as  to  intimate  his  < 
that  the  fubjecl:  of  her  fon^  mi. 
the  victory  which  ha  i 
over  the  Daunians  and  Adraftus  :  but 
me  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  fmg 
the  praifes  of  Telemachus  5  f( 
clined  it  with  modeft  refpecl;  and  her 
father  thought  fit  to  acquiefce.  There 
was  fomething  in  her  voice  inexprd- 
fibly  tender  and  fweet:  Telemachus 
felt  all  it's  power;  and  his  emotion 
was  too  great  to  be  concealed.  J.lo- 
meneus  remarked  it  with  pleafure;  but 
Telemachus  appeared  not  to  prrccive 
his  defign:  he  could  not  quench  the 
fenfibility  of  paflion ?  but  reafon  pie- 
cluded  it's  effects.  He  was  no  longer 
that  Tekmachus,  whom  Love,  the  ty- 
rant of  the  mind,  had  once  held  cap- 
tive in  the  ifhnrl  of  Calypfo:  while 
Antiope  lung  he  was  iilent;  and,  as 
foon  as  the  fong  was  over,  he  turned 
the  converfation  to  fome  other  fub- 

jea. 

The  king  being  again  difappointfd, 
refolved  to  give  his  daugi.ter  the  plea- 
fure of  a  great  hunting-match.  Slie 
declined  the  fport,  snd  entreated,  with 
tears,  to  be  left  behind  ;  but  the  com- 
mands of  Idomeneus  were  peremptory, 
and  fhe  was  obliged  to  obey.  She  w.'ts 
mounted  upon  a  fiery  fteed,  which,  like 
thofe  that  Caftor  had  trained  to  war, 
difdained  the  ground,  and  was  impa- 
tient of  ihe  rein  :  yet  fhe  governed  hin} 
with  fuch  eafy  negligence,  that  he 
feemed  to  move  by  the  fecret  impulfe 
of  her  will.  A  train  of  virgins  fol- 
lowed her  with  that  ardour  which  is  the 
diftinclion  and  felicity  of  youth;  and 
flie  might  have  been  taken  for  Diana 
with  her  nymphs.  The  king  followed 
her  inccffantly  with  his  eye;  and,  wliile 
he  gazed  upon  his  child,  forgot  the 
paft  misfortunes  of  his  life:  fhe  fixed 
allb  the  attention  of  Telemachus,  who 
was  more  touched  with  her  modeftj 
than  with  the  graces  of  her  perfon,  or 
her  dexterity  in  the  field. 

The  dogs  gave  chace  to  a  wild  boat; 
of  an  enormous  fize.  He  was  more 
furious  than  that  of  Calydon  :  the 
bridles  of  his  back  were  as  rigid  as 
iron,  and  as  (harp  and  long  as  ;-. 
his  eyes  feemed  to  fparkle  with  fire, 
and  to  be  fuffuied  with  bloud;  his 

breath 
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"trcath  was  heard  at  a' remote  di (ranee, 
like  the  hoarfe  murmurs  of  rebellious 
•winds  when  ./Eolus  recals  them  to  his 
cave,  that  the  tempcft  may  ceafe ;  his 
long  tufks  were  crooked  like  a  fickle  j 
nor  could  the  trees  of  the  foreft  ftand 
before  them.  He  gored  all  the  dogs 
that  had  courage  to  approach  him;  and 
the  boldell  hunters  that  purfued  him 
were  afraid  he  (houlJ  be  overtaken  : 
yet  Antiope,  who  in  the  courfe  was 
Xwifter  than  the  wind,  came  up  and  at- 
tacked him  j  me  threw  a  javelin  at  him, 
which  wounded  him  in  the  (houlder; 
the  blood  gufhed  out  in  a  torrent,  and 
he  turned  upon  his  adverfary  with 
new  fury.  The  horfe  of  Antiope, 
however  bold  and  fpirited,  (huddered, 
and  drew  back :  the  monfter  then, 
rtiflied'againft  him,  and  the  (hock  was 
like  that  of  the  ponderous  engines  that 
overturn  the  bulwarks  of  the  ftrongeft 
city ;  the  horfe  could  not  fuftain  it, 
and  fell.  Antiope  was  now  upon  the 
ground,  in  a  (kuation  that  left  her  no 
power  to  avoid  the  tufks  of  the  furious 
animal  whom  me  had  provoked  :  but 
Telemachus,  whofe  attention  had  been 
engrofled  by  her  danger,  was  already 
demounted;  and,  with  a  rapidity  fcarce 
lefs  than  that  of  lightning,  threw  him- 
felf between  her  and  the  boar,  that  was 
foaming  to  revenge  his  wound.  The 
prince  inftantly  plunged  a  hunting- 
fpesr  in  his  body;  and  the  horrid  mon- 
fter fell,  agonized  with  fury,  to  the 
ground. 

Telemachus  cut  off  the  head,  which 
aftonifhed  the  hunters,  and  was  ftill 
terrible  when  nearly  viewed :  he  pre- 
fented  it  immediately  to  Antiope,  who 
blufhed,  and  confulted  the  eyes  of  Ido- 
meneus to  know  what  (he  mould  do. 
Idomeneus,  who  had  been  terrified  at 
her  danger,  and  was  now  tranfported 
with  joy  at  her  deliverance,  made  a 
fign  that  me  fhould  accept  the  prefent: 
i  (he  took  it,  therefore,  with  an  elegant 
'  acknowledgment.  *  I  receive  from  you 
'  with  gratitude,'  faid  (he,  «  a  more 
'  valuable  gift ;  I  am  indebted  to  you 
'  for  my  life.*  The  moment  (he  had 
fpoken,  (lie  feared  (he  had  faid  too 
much,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the 
ground.  Telemachus,  who  perceived 
her  confufion,  could  only  reply — «  How 
**  happy  is  the  fon  of  Ulyfles,  to  have 
'  preferved  a  life  fo  preciousj  How 
*  much  more  happy  if  he  could  unite 
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'  it  with  his  own!*  Antiope  made  no 
anfwerj  but  mixed  haftily  with  her 
young  companions,  and  immediately 
remounted  her  horfe. 

Idomeneus  would  immediately  have 
promifed  his  daughter  to  Tclemachus; 
but  he  hoped  that,  in  a  ftate  of  uncer- 
tainty, his  paflion  would  ftill  increafe, 
and  that  the  hope  of  enfuring  his  mar- 
riage would  prevent  his  departure  from 
Salentum.  Such  were  the  principles 
.upon  which  Idomeneus  reafoned :  but 
the  gcds  deride  and  difappoint  the  wif- 
dom  of  men  j  the  very  project  that  was 
formed  to  detain  Telemachus  haftened 
his  departure.  That  tumult  of  love, 
and  hope,  and  fear,  which  he  now  felt 
in  his  breail,  made  him  juftly  diftruft 
his  refolution.  Mentor  laboured  with 
double  diligence  to  revive  his  defire  of 
returning  to  Ithaca  j  and  the  vefTel  be- 
ing now  ready,  he  alfo  prefled  Idome- 
neus to  difmifs  them.  Thus  the  life 
of  Telemachus  being  every  moment  re- 
gulated by  the  wifdom  of  Mentor,  with 
a  view  to  the  consummation  of  his 
glory,  he  was  fuffered  to  remain  no 
longer  at  any  place  than  was  necefTary 
to  exercife  his  virtues,  and  add  expe- 
rience to  knowledge. 

Mentor,  as  foon  as  Telemachus  ar- 
rived, had  given  orders  that  a  vefTei 
fhould  be  got  ready.  Idomeneus  had 
feen  the  preparations  with  inexpreffible 
regret ,  and,  when  he  perceived  that  the 
guefts,  from  whom  he  had  derived  ad- 
vantages fo  numerous  and  important, 
could  be  detained  no  longer,  he  gave 
himielf  up  to  melancholy  and  defpairs 
he  (hut  himfelf  up  in  the  innermoit  re- 
cefles  of  his  palace,  and  endeavoured 
to  foothe  his  anguilh  by  venting  it  in 
fighs  and  tears.  He  forgot  that  nature 
was  to  be  fuftained  with  food,  and  no 
interval  of  tranquillity  was  beftowed 
by  ileep;  his  health  gradually  declined^ 
and  the  fecret  anxiety  of  his  heart  con. 
fumed  him  :  he  withered  like  a  (lately 
tree  which  covers  the  earth  with  it's 
(hadow,  but  is  gnawed  by  a  worm  st 
the  root  j'  the  winds,  in  their  fury,  may 
have  attacked  it  in  vain,  the  earth  may 
have  nouriflied  it  with  delight,  and  it 
may  have  been  (pared  in  reverence  by 
the  axej  but  if  the  latent  raifchief  i$ 
not  discovered,  it  will  fade  j  it's  leaves, 
which  are  it's  honours,  will  be  fcat» 
tered  in  the  duft;  and  the  trdnk  and 
branches  only,  rifted  and  faplefs,  will 
*  E  a  remain. 
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remain.  Such,  in  appearance,  was 
Idomeneus,  the  victim  of  inconiblable 
grief. 

Telemachus  was  tenderly  affefted  at 
his  diftrefs,  but  did  not  dare  to  fpeak 
to  himj  he  dreaded  the  day  of  depar- 
ture, and  was  always  bufied  in  finding 
pretences  for  delay :  but  lie  was  at 
length  delivered  from  this  ftate  of  em- 
barraffment  and  fufpenfe  by  Mentor. 

*  I  am  glad/  faid  he,  *  to  lee  this  al- 
'  teration  in  your  terrrper :    you  were 

*  by  nature  obdurate  and  haughty,  fen- 
'  fible  only  to  your  own  convenience 

*  and  interefts;  but  you  are  now  foften- 
'  ed   into    humanity,   and    your  own 

*  misfortunes  have  taugh/  you  to  com-. 
'  paffionate  the  fufferings  of  others. 

*  Without  this  fympathy  there  can  be 
'  neither  goodnefs  nor  virtue,"nor  abi- 
'  lity  to  govern  :    but  it  muft  not  be 

*  carried  to  excefs,  nor  fuffered  to  de- 

*  generate  into  feminine  Ibftnefs.     I 

*  would  myfelf  folicit  Idomeneus  to 

*  difrrVifs  you,  and  fpare  you  the  em- 
'  barraffment  of  fo  painful  a  conver- 

*  fation;    but  I  am  unwilling  that  a 

*  falfe  fhame,  and  unmanly  timidity, 
••fliould   predominate  in  your  breaft. 

*  You  muft  learn  to  blend  fortitude 
«  and  courage  with  the  tendernefs  and 

*  fenfibility  of  friend/hip  :  you  mould 

*  preferve  an  habitual  fear  of  giving 

*  unnecefiary  pain.      When   you   are 
'  compelled  to  grieve  any  man,    you 

*  mould   participate  his   ibrrow,    and 

*  make  the  blow   fall   lightly   which 

*  you  cannot  avert.' — *  That  an  inevi- 
-*  table  ftroke  may  be  thus  lightened,* 

faid  Telemachus,  '  is  the  reafon  why 

<  I  wifti  that  Idomeneus  mould  be  ac- 

*  quainted  with  our  departure  rather  by 
'  you  than  myfelf.' 

*  My  dear  Telemach'us,'  faid  Men- 
tor, '  you  miftake  your  motive.  You 
€  are  like  all  other  children  of  royalty, 
1  whofe  paflions  have  been  flattered, 

*  and  their  wifhes  prevented,  in  their 

*  earlieft  youth  ;  they  expeft  that  every 

*  thing  fliould  be  managed  16  as  to  coin- 

*  cide  with  their  defues,  and  that  the 

*  laws  of  Nature  mould  be  fubfcrvient 

*  to  their  will  j  yet  they  have  not  refo- 

<  lotion  tooppofe  any  man  to  his  face. 

*  They  avoid  an  oppofition,  not  in  ten- 
c  dernefs  to  others,  nor  from  a  princi- 
«  p!e  of  benevolence  that  fears  to  give 
«  f.ain,  but  from  a  regard  to  their  own 

*  convenience  and    gratification  :  they 
'  caonot  bc>r  to  be  furrounded  with 


mournful  or  difcontented  countenan- 
ces; and  are  touched  with  the  mife- 
ries  of  men,  only  aft  objeas  difagrce- 
able  to  their  eye  :  they  will  not  hear 
of  misfortune,  becaufe  it  is  a  difeuft- 
ful    fubjea ;    and,    left   their   fancy 
mould  be  offended,  they  muft  be  told 
that  all  is  profperity  and  happincfs  j 
they    are  fin-rounded  with    delights, 
and  will  neither  fee   nor   hear   any 
thing  that  may  interrupt  their  joy. 
If    mifcondua    is    to   be    reproved, 
error  deteaed,  importunity  reprcflTc-d, 
falfe  claims  oppofed,  or  fa6lious  tur- 
bulence controuled,  they  will  always 
depute  another  for  the  purpofe,  ra- 
ther than  declare  their  own  will  with 
that  gentle  firmnefs  which  enforces 
obedience   without    kindling  relent- 
ment.     They  will  tamely  fVffrr  the 
moft  unieafonable  favours  to  be  ex- 
torted, and  the  moft  important  affairs 
to  mifcarry,  rather  than  determine  for 
themfelves   againft    the    opinion    of 
thofe  who  are  continually  about  them. 
This  weaknefs  is  eafily  difcovered, 
and  every  one  improves  it  to  his  ad- 
vantage; every   requeft   becomes  in 
effea  a  demand  ;  it  is  urged  with  the 
molt    pertinacious   and    troublefotr.e 
importunity;  and  is  granted,  that  im- 
portunity  may    be    troublefome    no 
more.     The  firft  attempt   upon   the 
prince  is  by  flattery  ;  by  this  defign. 
ing  parafites  recoinmend  themfelvei 
to  favour:  but  they    are   no   : 
trufted  to  ferve,   than  they  afpire  ro 
govern  ;  they  rule  their  lord  by   the 
very  power  they  have   derived  from 
him;    their  bridle  is  in   his  mouth, 
and  their  yoke  upon  his  moulders; 
he  groa.is  under  it,  and  fometimes  he 
makes  an  effort  to  throw  it  off;  this 
effort  is  loon  remitted,  and  he  beari 
the  yoke  to  his  grave;   he  dreads  the 
appearance   of  being   governed 
tamely  fufters  the  reality.  To  be  go- 
verned is,  indeed,  neceflary  to  Inch 
princes;  for  they  refemble  the  feeble 
branches  of  a  vine,  which,  not  being 
able   to  fupport  themfelves,  alwaya 
creep  round  the  trunk  of  fom«  neigh- 
bouring tree.     I  muft  not  fuffer  you, 
O  Telemachus,  to  fall  into  this  ftate 
of  imbecillity,  which  cannot  fail  to 
render   you   wholly  unfit   for   com- 
mand.     Though  you  dare  not  fpealc 
to  Idomeneus,  left  you  fhould  wound 
your  fenfibility,  you  will  yet  have  no 
leiUe  gf  bis  affliction  when  the  gates 
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«  of  Salentum  are  behind  you  ;  you  are 
«  even  now  lefs  melted  by  his  grief  tlian 
•embarraffed  by  his  preience.  Go, 
then,  and  fpeak  to  him  for  yourfelf : 
learn  upon  this  occafion  to  unite  the 
tender  and  the  firm  ;  let  him  fee  that 
you  leave  him  with  regret,  but  that 
you  are  determined  to  leave  him.' 
Telemachus  did  not  dare  to  oppofe 
Mentor,  nor  yet  to  feek  Idomeneut  ; 
he  was  aihamed  of  his  timidity,  and 
yet  unable  to  furmountit;  he  hefitated, 
ne  went  forward  a  few  fteps,  and  then 
returned  to  Mentor  with  fome  new  pre- 
tence for  delay.  He  was  about  to  fpeak; 
but  the  very  look,  of  Mentor  deprived 
him  of  the  power,  and  filently  confuted 
all  that  he  would  have  faid.  *  Is  this, 
«  then,'  laid  Mentor  with  a  fmile  of 
ditdain,  '  the  conqueror  of  the  Dau- 

*  nians,  the  deliverer  of  Hefperia?  Is 
4  tbis  the  ion  of  the  wife  Ulyfles,  who 
«  is    to  fucceed  him  as   the  oracle  of 
4  Greece?  And  does  he  not  dare  to- tell 

*  Idomeneus,  that  he  can  no  longer  de- 

*  lay  his  return  to  his  country,  where 

*  he  hopes  once  more  to  embrace  his  fa- 
«  thei  ? — O  wretched  Ithaca  !  how  great 

*  will   be  thy  misfortune,  if  thou  art 
'  one  day  to  be  governed  by  a  prince 
4  who  is  himfelf  a  fiave  to  an  unworthy 

*  lhame ;  and  who,  to  gratify  his  weak- 

*  nefs  in  the  lighteft  trifle,  will  facri- 

*  fice  the  mod  important  intereftl— Re- 

*  mirk  now,  the  difference  between  the 

*  Jedate  fortitude  of  the  clofet  and  the 

*  tumultuous  courage'of  the  field.  You 
'  feared  not  the  arms  of  Adraftus,  yet 
'  are  intimidated  by  the  grief  of  Ido-v 

*  meneus  :  this  inequality  often  brings 

*  difhonour   upon    thofe   princes   who 
4  have  beendiflinguillieti  by  the  nobleft 
4  atchievements  ;  after  they  have  ap- 
4  peared    heroes    in   battle,  they  have 

*  been  found  lefs  than  men  in  common 
'  occurrences,   in    which   others    have 
4  been  confitteiit  and  Heady.' 

Telemachus,  feeling'  the  force  of  thefe 
truths,  and  ftung  with  the  reproach 
they  contained,  turned  abruptly  away,, 
and  debated  no  longer  even  with  him- 
felf. But  when  he  approached  the  place 
where  Idomeneus  was  fitting,  pale  and 
languifhing,  bis  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  and  his  heart  overwhelmed 
with  for  row,  they  became,  in  a  mo- 
nent,  afraid  of  each  other;  they  did 
not  dare  to  interchange  a  look,  and 
their  thoughts  were  mutually  known 
without  language  j  each  dreaded  that 


the  other  mould  break  filence ;  and  in 
this  painful  fufpenfe  both  burft  into 
tears.  At  length  Idomeneus,  prefled 
by  excefs  of  anguifh,  cried  out — {  Why 
*  fhould  we  feek  Virtue,  fmce  thofe 
4  who  find  her  are  thus  wretched!  I  am 
4  made  (enfible  of  my  weaknefs,  and 
4  then  abandoned  to  it's  effects.  Be  it 
4  fo;  and  let  the  paft  calamities  of  my 
4  life  return.  I  will  hear  no  more  of 
4  good  government  j  I  know  not  the 
4  art,  and  am  weary  of  the  labour.-— 
4  But  as  for  you,  Telemachus,  whi- 
4  ther  would  you  go  ?  To  feek  your 
4  father  is  vainj  for  among  the  living 
4  he  is  not  to  be  found  :  Ithaca  is  in 
4  pofleflion  of  your  enemies,  who  will 
4  detlroy  you  if  you  return,  and  one  of 
4  whom  is  now  certainly  the  hufband 
4  of  your  mother.  Be  content,  there - 
4  fore,  to  continue  at  Salentumj  my 

*  daughter  fhall  be  your  wife,  and  my 
4  kingdom    your    inheritance.     Your 
4  power  here,  even  while  I  live,  fhall 
4  be  abfolute,  and  my  confidence  in  you 
4  without  limits.     If  thefe  advantages 
4  are  unworthy  of  your  acceptance,  at 
4  lead  leave   me  Mentor  j  Mentor  is 
4  my  laft  refource.    Speak!  anfwerme! 
4  Let  not  your  heart  be  fteeled  againft 
4  me,  nor  deny  your  pity  to  the  molt 
4  unfortunate  of  men  !  Alas,  you  arc 
4  Itill  filent ;  the  gods  are  ftill  iiiexora- 

*  ble  :   I  feel  more  fenfibly  their  refcnt- 
4  ment  at  Salentum  than  at  Crete  j  and 

*  the  lofs  of  Telemachus  wounds  me 
4  deeper  than  the  death  of  my  fon'.* 

Telemachus  replied,  in  a  timid  and 
faltering  tone — «  My  departure  from 
4  Salentum  is  not  choice,  but  fate.  I 
4  am  commanded  to  Ithaca  by  the 
4  gods ;  their  wifdom  is  communicated 
4  to  Mentor,  and  Mentor  has  urged  my 

*  depaiture  in  their  name.     What  then 
4  can  I  do?  Should  I  renounce  my  fa- 

*  ther,  my   mother,  and  my  country, 
4  that  fhould  be  yet  dearer  than  both? 
4  As  I  am  born  to  royalty,  a  life  of 
4  eafe   and   pleafure   muft  not   be  my 
4  portion}  nor  muft  inclination  be  my 
4  guide.  With  your  kingdom,  I  (hould 
4  poflefs  more  wealth  and  power  than 
4  my    father's     can    beftow :     but    I 
4  ought  to  prefer  what  the  gods  have 

*  decreed  me,  to  what  your  bounty  has 
4  offered  in  it's  ftead.     If  Antiope  was 
4  my  wife,   I  mould  think  rnyfelf  too 

happy  to  defire  your  kingdom  j  but 
that  I  may  deferve  Antiope,  I  muft 
go  whither  I  am  called  by  duty,  and 
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*  (he  mud  be  demanded  for  me  by  my 

•  father*     Did  you  not  pro  mile  to  fend 
me  back  to  Ithaca?  And  was  it  not 
un-.icr   this   promife  that  I  marched 
a&rainft    your    enemy   Adraftus  with 
the  army  of  the  allies  ?  And  is  it  not 
now  time  that  I  fhould  attend  to  my 
own  intereft,  and  endeavour  toredrtfs 
the  misfortunes  of  my  family  ?  The 
gods,  who  have  given  me  to  Mentor, 

•iliu  given  Mentor  to  the  fon  of 
UlyfTes,  that,  guided  by  his  wifdom, 
he  might  fulfil  their  purpofe  :  would 
you,  therefore,  have  me  lofe  Mentor, 
when  all  but  Mentor  is  loft  already? 
I  have  now  no  certain  portion,  retreat, 
or  parent,  or  country.  One  man, 
diftinguifhtd  for  virtue  and  for  wif- 
dom, is  all  that  remains  ;  and  this, 
indeed,  is  the  mod  valuable  donation 
of  Jove:  judge,  then,  if  I  can  re-v 
nounce  the  bounty,  and  content  to  be 
totally  deftituteand  forlorn.  I  would 
ceafe  to  be,  rather  than  be  thus  :  life 
itfelf  is  of  lefs  value  than  a  friend; 
take  my  life,  therefore,  but  leave  me 
•  Mentor!' 

While  Telemachus  was  thus  fpeak- 
ing,  his  voice  became  ftronger,  and  his 
timidity  vanifhed.  Idomeneus  could 
notacquiefce,  though  he  knew  not  what 
to  reply;,  and,  being  unable  to  fpeak, 
he  endeavoured  -to  excite  pity  by  looks 
and  geftures  of  dillrefs. 

At  this  moment  he  perceived  Men- 
tor, who  addreffed  him  in  a  folemn 
tone,  but  without  feverity.  *  Do  not 
give  way,'  faid  he,  *  to  unreafonable 
forrow.  We  leave  you;  but  we  leave 
you  to  that  wifdom  which  prefides  in 
the  counfels  of  the  gods.  Remem- 
ber, with  gratitude,  that  we  were 
fent,  by  the  direction  of  that  wifdom, 
to  con-eel  your  errors,  and  preferve 
your  ftate.  We  have  reftored  Philo- 
cles;  and  he  will  ferve  you  with  fide- 
lity :  reverence  for  the  gods,  delight 
in  virtue,  love  for  the  people,  and 
compaflion  for  the  wretched,  will  be 
always  predominant  in  his  bofom. 
Li Iten  to  his  advice,  and  employ  him 
without  jealoufy  or  diftruft.  The 
moft  important  fervice  he  can  render 
you  is  to  tell  you  your  faults  without 
difguife  or  palliation;  require  this 
fervice  of  him,  therefore,  in  the  firft 
.  A  good  king  is  diftinguifhed 
by  the  nobleft  fortitude  :  he  fears  not 
the  monitor  in  the  friend,  nor  flit  inks 
from.the  fight  of  his  own  failings.  If 


(  you  are  endowed  with  this  fortrtude, 
you  have  nothing  to  fear  frcm  our' 
abfence  ;  the  felicity  of  your  life  is 
fecure  :   but  if  flattery,  which   fteali 
it's    winding   way    like    a    ferpent, 
mould  once  more  get  accefs  to  your 
heart,  and   render  you  fufpicious  of 
difinterefted  counfel,  you  aia  undone. 
Pine  no  longer  in  voluntary  fubjec- 
tion    to  forrow ;    but   follow  virtue 
with  the  utmoft  effort  of  your  mind. 
.1  have  inftrufted  Philocles  to  lighten 
your  cares,  and  deferve  your  confi- 
dence; and  I  will  be  anfwerable  for 
his  integrity.     The  gods  have  given 
him  to  you,  as  they  have  given  mo 
to  Telemachus:   the   deftiny   which 
they  have  allotted  us  we  fhould  ful- 
fil boldly;   for  to  regret   it  is  vain. 
If  my  afliftance  mould  be  neceflary, 
after  I  have  reftored  Telemachus  to 
his  father  and  his  country,  I  will  re- 
turn :  and  what  could  give  me  more 
fenfible  delight?   I   feek    for  myiclf 
neither  wealth  nor  power  ;  and  I  wifh 
only  to  affift  others  in  the  fearch  of 
juftice  and  virtue,     To  you  I  have  a 
particular  attachment ;  for  the  gene- 
rous confidence  of  your  friendfhip  can 
never  be  forgotten.* 
While  Mentor  was  fpeaking,  Ido- 
meneus became  confcious  to  a  fucld:n 
and  pleafing  change ;  he  felt  his  paf- 
fions  fubfide  into  peace,  as  the  waves 
fink  to  reft,  and  the  tempeft  is  hu/hed 
to  filence,  when  the  father  of  the  deep 
lifts  his  trident  againnV  them.    Nothing 
now  remained  but  a  kind  of  tender  re- 
gret j  fomething  that  was  rather  a  foft 
and  foothing  melancholy  than  grief  j 
and  courage,  hope,  virtue,  and  confi- 
dence in  the  gods,  began  once  more  to 
kindle  in  his  bofom. 

«  Well  then,  my  dear  Mentor,'  faid 
he,  '  I  muft  lofe  all,  and  be  content : 
let  me,  however,  be  ftill  piefent  to 
your  mind.  When  you  fliall  have 
arrived  in  Ithaca,  where  the  reward 
of  wifdom  fliall  fill  all  your  wifhes, 
remember  that  Salentum  is  your  own 
work,  and  that  Idomeneus,  inconlb- 
lable  for  your  lofs,  had  no  hope  but 
in  your  return. — Farewel,  O  fon  of 
Ulyfles  !  my  ports  (hall  detain  you 
no  more :  the  gods  reclaim  the  trea- 
fure  which  they  lent;and  it  is  my  duty 
to  comply.— Farewel,  Mentor,  the 
greateft  and  wifeft  of  men  !  If  fuch 
excellence  as  thine  is  within  the  li- 
mits of  our  nature,  and  thou  art  not 
'  a  divinity 
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a  divinity  that  haft  aflumed  the  form, 
to  call  ftrength  from  weaknefs,  and 
from  fimplicity  wifdom ;  be  Itill  the 
guide  and  guardian  of  Telemachus, 
who  is  more  fortunate  to  be  thy 
charge  than  to  be  the  conqueror  of 
.Adraftus.  I  difmifs  you  both:  I  will 
reftrain  my  words  j  my  fi^hs  are  in- 
voluntary, and  may  therefore  he  for- 
given.— Go,  live  together;  and  toge- 
ther be  happy  !  I  have  nothing  left 
but  the  remembrance  that  I  once 
(ha red  your  felicity  :  the  golden  mo- 
ments are  paft,  and  I  knew  not  their 
value;  they  fled  in  hafte,  alas!  and' 
they  will  never  return  !  'I  have  pof- 
feffed  you  5  but  the  joy  is  vaniflied! 
I  now  lee  ycu,  but  I  fhali  fee  you  no 
more !' 

Mentor    took    this    opportunity    to 
withdraw  :  he  embraced  Phiiocles,  who 


burit  into  tears,  -and  was  unable  to 
fpeak.  Xelemachus  would  have  taken 
hold  of  Mentor's  hand,  that  he  might 
have  quitted  that  of  Jdomeneus  ;  but 
Id^rr:neus,  placing  himfelf  between 
them)  went  towards  the  porr :  he  gazed 
upon  them  by  turns  ;  he  fighed  $  and 
he  frequently  brgan  to  fpeak  ;  but  ivi$ 
Voice  ralteied,  and  he  left  the  lenience 
unfinifhed. 

And  now  they  heard,  in  a  co-nfufed 
murmur,  the  voices  of  the  mariners  that 
croucled  the  flvore  j  th^-  cordage  wat 
ilretched,  the  fails  were  made  ready,  and 
a  favourable  gale  fprung  up.  Tele- 
machus and -Mentor,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  took'  leave  of  the  king,  who  held 
them  Jong  in  his  arms,  and  followed 
them  with'  h"is  cyes'as  far  as  they  could 
be  feen. 


END    OF    THE    TWENTY-THIRD    BOOK* 
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HE  fails  now  fwell  with 
the  breeze,  and  the  fhore 
T  $T     feems  to  retreat:  the  pi - 
\,  lot  perceived  at  a  diftance 
^      vg-»     the  promontory  of  Leu- 
cate,  which  conceals  it"s 
fummit  in  hoary  mifts,  that  are  blown 
round  it  by  the  freezing  whirlwind  \ 
and    the    Acroceraunian    mountains, 
which  ftill  lifttheirprefumptuous  brows 
to  Heaven,  though  blalled  fo  often  by 
the  bolts  of  Jove. 

*  I  believe/  faid  Telemachus  to 
Mentor,  during  the  voyage,  '  that  I 
now  perfectly  underftand  the  maxims 
of  government  that  you  have  given 
me.  They  appeared  at  fit  ft  like  the 
confufed  images  of  a  dream  ;  but, 
by  degrees,  they  became  clear  and 
diftinft:  fo  all  objects  appear  obfcure 
and  cloudy  at  the  firft  dawn  of  the 
mor.-.ing  ;  but,  at  length,  they  rife 
gradually,  like  a  new  creation  out  of 
chaos;  as  the  light,  increafing  by  in- 
fenfiblt:  degrees,  ditfipates  the  mift 
that  furrounds  them,  defines  their 
true  figure,  and  tinges  them  with 
their  proper  hue.  1  am  peifuaded 
that  the  great  fecret  of  government 
is  to  diftinguifti  the  different  cha- 
va&crs  of  men,  to  feleft  them  for 
different  purpofes,  and  allot  each  to 
the  employment  which  is  moft  fuited 
to  his  talents  j  but  1  ana  ftill  to  learn 


how  characters  are  thus  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed.' 

*  Mankind,1  replied  Mentor,  '  to 
be  known,  muft  be  ftudied;  and  to  be 
ftudied,  they  muft  frequently  be  feen 
and  talked  to.  Kings  ought  to  cc>n- 
verfe  with  their  fubjefts,"hear  their 
fentiments,  and  confult  thtm  :  they 
fhould  alfo  truft  them  with  fome 
fmall  employment,  and  take  an  ac- 
count how  they  difcharge  it,  in  order 
to  judge  whether  they  are  capable  of 
more  important  fervice.  By  what 
means,  my  dear  Telemachus,  did  you 
acquire  your  knowledge  in  horles? 
Was  it  not  by  feeing  them  frequently, 
and  converfingwith  perfons  of  expe- 
rience concerning  their  excellencies 
and  defects  ?  In  the  fame  manner 
converfe  with  the  wife  and  good,  who 
are  grown  old  in  the  ftudy  of  human 
nature,  concerning  the  defects  and 
excellencies  of  men.  You  will  thus 
infenfibly  acquire  a  nice  difcernment 
of  character,  and  know  what  m 
expefted  from  every  man  that  falls 
under  your  obfervation.  How  have 
you  been  taught  to  diftinguifti  the 
poet  from  the  mere  writer  of  vcrfes, 
but  by  frequent  reading,  and  conver- 
fation  with  perfons  who  have  a  good 
tafte  for  poetry  ?  And  how  have  yoi» 
acquired  judgment  in  mufick,  but 
by  the  fame  application  to  the  fub- 
<  jtftl 
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*  ject?    How  is  It  poflible  that  men 
'  fliould  be  well- governed  if  they  are 
',  not  known?  And  how  can  the  know- 
'  ledge  of  men  be  acquired  but  by  liv- 
'  ing  among  them  ?  But  feeing  them  in 
'  publick,  where  they  talk  of  Jndiffe- 

*  rent  fubjects,  and  fay  nothing  even 

*  of  them  that  has  not  been  premedi- 

*  tated,  is  by  tto  means  living  among 
'  them:   they  mu ft  be  feen  in  private  j 
«  their  latent  fentiments  muft  be  traced 
'  to  the    fee  ret  recefles  o'f  the  heart} 
'  they  muft  be  viewed   in  every  light  j 

*  all  their  depths  and  (hallows  mult  be 
'  tried,  and  their  principles  of  action 
'-  afcertained.     But,  to  form  a  right 
'  judgment  of  mankind,  it  is  princi- 
'  pally  neceflary  to  know  what  they 
'  ought  to  be :  a  clear  .md  definite  idea 
'  of  real  merit  is  ablblutely  neceflary 
'  to  diftinguifh  thofe  who  have  it  from 
'  thofe  whohaveit  not.  Men  arecon- 

*  tinually  talking  of  virtue  and  merit  ; 
'  but  there  are   few  who  know  pre- 
'  cifely  what  is  meant  by  either:  they 
'  are  fplendid  terms  indeed  ;  bur,  with 
'  refpect  to  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 

*  who  take  a  pride  in  perpetually  re- 
'  peating  them,    of  uncertain  fignifi- 

*  cation.     Jnftice,  reafon,  and  virtue, 

*  muft  be  refolved  into   fome  certain 

*  principles   before    it    can    be    deter- 
'  mined  who  are  juft,  reafonable,  and 
'  virtuous  :   the  maxims  of  a  wife  and 

*  good  adminiftration  mult  be   known 

*  before  thofe  who  adopt  them  can  be 
'  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  who  fubfti- 
'  tute  talk  refinement,    and   political 
'  cunning,  in  their  ftead.     To  take  the 
'  dimenfions   of   different  bodies,    we 

*  muft  have   a    ftandard   meafure;    to 
'  judge  of  qualities  and  characters,  we 
'  muft  have  fome  fixed  and  invariable 
'  principles,  to  which  they  may  be  re- 

*  ftrred.       We   muft    know   precifely 
'  what  is  the  great  purpofe  of  human 
'  life,  and  to  what  end  the  government 
'  of  mankind  fhouid  be  directed:   the 
'  fole  end  of  all  government  is  to  ren- 
'  der   mankind   virtuous  and   happy; 
'  and,  with  this  great  end,  the  notion 
'  that   a  prince    is    inverted    with   the 
'  regal  power  and    authority   for    his 

*  own    fake    is    wholly   incompai'ble. 
'  This    notion    can    only   gratify   the 
'  prideof  a  tyrant:  *  good  king  lives  but 
"  for  his  people,  and  facnfices  his  own 

*  cafe  and  pleafure  to  their  advantage. 

*  He  whole  eye  is  not  invariably  fixed 
'  upoi)   this  great    end,   the  publick 


'  good,  if  in  any  inftance  he  attains  it, 
«  will  attain  it  by  chance;  he  will  float 
'  on  the  ftream  of  time,  like  a  fhip  in 
'  the  ocean,  without  a  pilot,  the  ftar» 
'  unmarked,  and  the  Ihores  unknown  ; 
'  in  fuch  a  fituqtion  is  it  poflible  to 
'  avoid  (hipwreck  ? 

*  It  frequently  happens  that  princes, 

*  not  knowing  in  what  virtue  confifts, 
'  know  not  what  they  ought  to  feek  in 
'  mankind:    they   miftake  virtue   for 
'  aufterity;  it  offends  them,  by  appear- 
1  in?  to  want    complacency,    and    to 
'  affect  independencej  and,  touched  at 
'  once  with  fear  and  difguft,  they  turn 

*  from  it  to  flattery.     From  this  mo- 

*  ment,  fincerity  and  virtue  are  to  be 

*  found  no  morej  the  prince  isfeduced 

*  by  a  phantom  of  falfe  glory,  which 
'  renders  him  unworthy  of  the  true  : 

*  he  perfuades  himfelf  that  there  is  no 

*  fuch  thing  as  virtue  upon  the  earth  j 

*  for,  though  the  good  can  diftinguifh 

*  the  wicked,    the  wicked  cannot  dif- 
'  tinguifh  the  good  j    and  what  they 

*  cannot  diftinguim  they  fuppofe  not 
'  to  exift.    They  know  enough  to  ren- 
'  der  them  fufpicious;  but,  not  know- 
'  ing  more,  they  fufpect  all  alike:  Vhey 
'  retire  from  the  publick  eye,  and  im- 
'  murethemfelves  in  their  palaces^  they 
'  impute  the  moft  cafual  trifles  to  craft 
«  anddefignj  they  are  a  terror  to  man- 

*  kind,    and  mankind   is    a  terror  to 

*  them  ;    they  love  darknefs,  and  dif. 
'  guife  their  characters  j  which,  how- 

*  ever,  are  perfectly  known.    The  ma- 

*  lignant  curiofity  of  their  fubjects  pe- 
'  netrates  every  veil,  and   investigates 
'  every  fecretj    but    he   that    is    thus 

*  known   by   all  knows  nobody:    the 
'   felf-interefted  wretches  thatfurround 
'  him  rejoice  to  perceive  that  he  is  in- 
'  acceflible;  and  a  prince  that  is  in. 

*  acceilible  to  men   is  inacceffible  to 
'  truth.     Thofe  who  avail  themfelves 

*  of  his  blindnefs  are  bufy  to  calumni- 

*  ate  or  to  banifli  all  who  would  open 
'  his  eyes  :  he  lives  in  a  kind  of  favagc 

*  and  unfociable  magnificence,  always 

*  the  dupe  of  that  impofuion  which  he 
'  at  once  dreads  and  deferves.  He  that 
'  conv;rfes  only  with  a  fmall  number, 

*  ahnoft  necefiarily  adopts  their  paf- 
'  fions  and  their  prejudices;  and  from 
'  palfions  and  prejudices  the  beft  are 
'   not  free  :    he  muft  alfo  receive  his 

*  knowledge  by  report  j  and  therefore 

*  lie  at  the   mercy  of  tale-bearers;  a 
<  defpicable  and  deteftable  race,  who 

a  F  «  are 
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*  are  nourifned  by  the  poifon  that  de- 
'  ftroys  others;  who  make  what  is  lit- 
«  tie  great,  and  what  is  blamelefs  cri- 
"*  minal ;  who,  rather  than  not  impute 

*  evil,  invent  it;  and  who,  to  anfwer 

*  their  own  purpofes,  play  upon  the 
'  caufelefs  fufpicion  and  unworthy  cu- 
'  riofity  of  a  weak  and  jealous  prince. 

*  Let  the  great  object  of  your  know- 

*  ledge,  therefore,  O  my  dear  Telema- 
'  chus!  be  man.  Examine  him;  hearone 

*  man's  opinion  of  another;  try  them  by 
'  degrees;  truft  implicitly  to  none;  and 
4  profit  by  your  own  experience,  when 

*  you  (hall  have  been  deceived  in  your 

*  judgment,  which  fometimes  will  cer- 

*  tainly  happen.      Wicked    men   dif- 
4  guife  thetnielves  with  too  much   art 

*  to  be  always  detected;    form  your 

*  opinion    of   others,   therefore,   with 

*  caution;    and  do  not  haftily  deter- 

*  mine  either  that  they  are  bad  or  good; 
«  for,  in  either  cafe,  a  miftake  may  be 
'  dangerous:  and  thus,  even  from  er- 
'  ror,  you  will  derive  wifdom.    When 

*  you  find  a  man  of  virtue  and  abilities, 
'  do  not  ufe  him  only,  but  truft  him  ; 

*  for  fuch  men  love  that  others  fhould 
'  appear  fenh'ble  of  their  merit,  and  fet 
«  a  much  higher  value  upon  confidence 

*  and  efteem  than  pecuniary  rewards. 
'  But  do  not  endanger  their  virtue  by 
'  trufting  them  with   abfolute  power ; 
'  for  many  men,  who  have  ftood  againft 

*  common    temptations,    have   fallen, 

*  when  unlimited  authority  and  bound- 

*  lefs  wealth  have  brought  their  virtue 
«  to  a  feverer  left.     The  prince  who 
'  fhallbe  fofar  favoured  of  the- gods  as 

*  to  find  two  or  three  whofe  wifdom 

*  and   virtue  render  them  worthy  of 

*  his  friendfhip,  will,  by  their  means, 

*  find  others  of  the  fame  characters  to 

*  fill  the  inferior  departments  of  ftate: 
'  and  thus,  by  the  few  that  he  can  truft, 
«  he  will   acquire   the    knowledge   of 

*  others,  whom  his  own  eye  could  nc- 

*  ver  reach.' 

'  But  I  have  often  heard,'  faid  Te- 
lemachus,  '  that  men  of  ability  mould 

*  be  employed,  even  though  virtue  be 

*  wanting.'  — '  The  fervice  of  fuch 

*  men,'  replied  Mentor,  '  is  fometimes 
«  necefTary.     When   a  nation   is  in  a 
«  ft;<te  of  tumult  and  diforder,  autho- 
'  rity  is  often  found  in  the  hands  of 
«  wicked    and     defigning    men,    who 
«  are   poflTefled   of   important  employ, 
«  ments,  from  which  they  cannot  im- 
'  mediately  be  removed  j  and  have  ac- 


quired the  confidence  of  perfons  in 
power,  who  mud  not  abruptly  be 
oppofed;  nor  mult  they  be  abruptly 
oppofed  themfelves,  left  they  fhould 
throw  all  things  into  irremediable 
confufion  :  they  muft  be  employed 
for  a  time;  but  care  muft  conftantly 
be  taken  to  lefTen  their  importance  by 
degrees;  and, even  while  they  are  em- 
ployed, they  muft  not  be  trufted.  He 
that  trufts  them  with  a  fecret  inverts 
them  with  power,  of  which  from  that 
moment  he  will  be  the  Jlave  :  by  this 
fecret,  as  with  a  chain,  he  will  be  led 
about  at  pleafure  ;  and,  however  he 
may  regret  his  bondage,  he  will  find 
it  impofiible  to  be  free.  Let  them 
negociate  fuperficial  affairs,  and  be 
tieated  with  attention  and  kindnefs  j 
let  them  be  attached  to  their  duty 
even  by  their  paffions,  for  by  thtir 
paffions  only  they  can  be  held  :  but 
let  them  never  be  admitted  to  fecref 
and  important  deliberations.  Some 
fpring  fhould  be  always  ready  to  put 
them  in  motion  when  it  is  fit  they 
fhould  act  ;  but  a  king  fhould  never 
truft  them  v/ith  the  key  either  of  his 
boibm  or  his  ftate.  When  the  pub- 
lick  commotion  fubfides,  and  govern, 
ment  is  regularly  adminiftered  by 
men  of  approved  integrity  and  wif, 
dom,  the  wicked,  whofe  fervices  were 
forced  upon  their  prince  for  a  time, 
will  infenfibly  become  unneceffary 
and  infignificant  ;  but  even  then  they 
fhould  be  well  treated  ;  for  to  be  un- 
grateful, even  to  the  wicked,  is  to 
be  like  them:  but  in  all  kindnefs 
fhewed  to  inch  characters, there  fhould 
be  a  view  to  their  amendment ;  fome 
of  their  faults  mould  be  overlooked 
as  incident  to  human  infirmity;  but 
the  king's  authority  fhould  be  gra- 
dually refumed,  and  thofe  rnilchiefs 
prevented  which  they  would  openly 
perpetrate  if  not  reftrained.  It  muft, 
however,  beconfefled,  that,  after  all, 
the  neceffity  of  ufmg  wicked  men  as 
inftruments  of  doing  good,  is  a  mif- 
fortune;  and,  though  it  is  fometimes 
inevitable,  it  fhould  be  remedied  as 
foon  as  poffible.  A  wife  prince,  who 
has  no  wifh  but  to  eftablifti  order, 
and  diftribute  juftice,  will  foon  find 
honeft  men,  of  iufficient  ability  t 
feet  his  pnrpoffS  ;  and  be  able  to 
fhake  oft'  the  fraudulent  and  crafty, 
whofe  characters  di (grace  the  bcft 
ferricc  thtv  can  perform* 

«  But 
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*  But  it  is  not  enough  for  a  king  to 

*  ifind    good    fubjects;   he   muft    make 
«  them/ — *  That,'  faid    Telemachus, 

*  muft  lurely  be  an  arduous  talk.' — 
«  Not  at  all,'  replied  Mentor :  '  the 

*  very  fearch  after  virtue,  and  abilities 

*  will  produce  them  ;  for  rewards,  well 
'  beftowed,  will  excite  univerfal  emu- 

*  lation.     How  many  languifh  in  idle- 

*  nefs  and  obfcurity,   who  would  be- 

*  come  tiiftinguifhed,    if  the   hope  of 

*  fortune  was  to  excite  them  to  labour? 
«  And  how  many,  defpairing  to  rife  by 

*  virtue,    endeavour   to   furmount  the 

*  diftrefles  of  poverty  by  vice  ?  If  you 
«  diftinguifa  genius  and  virtue  by  re- 
«  wards    and  honours,   your   fubjtcts 

*  will  excel  in  both  characters,  by  a 
1  voluntary  and  vigorous  effort  of  their 

<  own  :  and  how  much  farther  may  you 

*  carry  that  excellence,  by  gradually 
'  bringing  forward  the  merit   that  is 

*  thus  produced,  and  advancing  thofe 

*  that  appear  capable  of  publick  and 
'  important  fervice,  from  the  loweft  to 

*  the  higheft  employments?  You  will 

*  exercife  their  various   talents ;  and 
'  bring  the  extent  of  their  underftand- 

*  ing,  and  the  fincerify  of  their  virtue, 

*  to  the  reft.     Thofe  who  fill  the  great 

<  offices  of  ftate  will   then  have  been 
c  brought  up  under  your  own  eye,  in 

*  lower  ftations;  you  will  have  followed 
4  them  through  life,  ftep  by  ftep ;  and 
'  you  will  judge  of  them,  not  from  their 

*  profeflions,  nor  from  a  lingle  aft,  but 

*  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduct/ 
While  Mentor  and  Telemachus  were 

engaged  in  this  converfatiori,  they  per- 
ceived a  Phaeacian  vefTel,  which  had 
put  into  a  little  ifland  wholly  defolate, 
and  furrounded  by  craggy  precipices  of 
an  enormous  height.  It  was  at  this 
time  a  dead  calm,  fo  that  the  zephyrs 
themfelves  feemed  to  hold  their  breath: 
the  whole  furface  of  the  iea  was  bright 
and  fmooth  as  a  mirror  5  the  fails, 
which  clung  to  the  maft,  could  no 
longer  impel  the  vefTel  in  it's  courfej 
and  the  rowers,  exhaufted  with  labour, 
endeavoured  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of 
the  gale  in  vain.  It  became  therefore 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  go  on  fhore  at 
this  place,  which  was  rather  a  rock  of 
the  fea  than  an  habitation  for  menj 
and,  at  another  time,  it  could  not  have 
been  approached  without  the  mmoft 
danger.  The  phaeacians,  who  were- 
waiting  for  a  wind,  were  not  lefs  impa- 
tient of  delay  than  the  mariners  of  Sa- 


lentum,  who  had  the  conduct  of  Te- 
lemachus and  Mentor.  As  foon  aft 
Telemachus  was  on  ihore,  he  advanced 
over  the  crags,  towards  fome  of  thefe 
people,  who  had  landed  before  him;  and 
enquired  of  the  firft  man  he  met,  whe- 
ther ke  had  feen  Ulyfles,  the  King  of 
Ithaca,  at  the  palace  of  Alcinous. 

It  happened,  that  the  perfon  to  whom 
he  addrefTed  himfelf  was  not  a  Phaea- 
cian, but  was  a  ftranger,  whofe  country 
was  unknown  :  he  was  of  a  majefticJc 
deportment,    but    appeared   forrowful 
and  dejected.     When  he  was  accofted, 
he  was  loft  in  thought,  and  feemed  not 
to  hear  the  queftion  that  was  afked  him  j 
but  foon  recollecting   himfelf,  he  re- 
plied— '  You  fuppofe  that  Ulyfles  has 
been  feen  in  the  ifland  of  the  Phaea- 
ciansj  and  you  are  not  miftaken;  he 
was  received  at  the  palace  of  Alci- 
nous, as  at  a  place  where  the  gods  ar« 
reverenced,  and  the  duties  of  hofpi- 
tality  fulfilled:  but  he  foon  after  left 
that  country,  where   you  will  novr 
feek  him  in  vain.     He  fet  out,  that 
he  might  once  more  falme  his  houfe- 
hold  gods  in  Ithaca,  if  the  fuperior 
powers  fhall  forget  their  anger,  and 
vouchfafe  the  bleffing.' 
The  ftranger  pronounced  thefe  words 
in  a  mournful  voice,  and  immediately 
rufhed  into  a  wild  thicket  upon  the  top 
of  a  rock;  where,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
the  fea,  he  feemed  defirous  of  folitude, 
and  impatient  to  depart.     Telemachus 
remarked  him  with  great  attention;  and 
the  more  he  gazed,  the  greater  were  his 
emotion  and  aftonifhment.     *  The  an- 
'  fwer    of  this   ftranger,*    faid    he    to 
Mentor,  *  is  that  of  a  man  fo  abforbed 
'  in  affliction,  as  fcarce  to  take  cogni- 
«  zance  of  external  objects.     The  un- 
'  fortunate  have  my  pity,  for  I  am  my- 
'  felf  unfortunate ;  and,  for  this  man 
'  I  am  particularly  interefted,  without 
'  knowing  why  :  he  rias  not  treated  me 
'  with  courtefy,  he  feemed  to  pay  no 
'  attention  to  what  I  faid,  and  he  fcarce 
'  vouchfafed  me  an  an  fwer  ;  yet  I  can^ 
'  not   but  wifh  that  his   misfortunes 
'  were  at  an  end.' 

'  See,  then,'  faid  Mentor  with  a 
fmile,  *  what  advantage  is  derived  from 
«  the  calamities  of  life;  they  humble 
'  the  pride  of  greatnefs,  and  foften  in- 
*  fenfibility  to  companion.  Princes, 
«  who  have  been  fatally  flattered  with 
«  perpetual  profperity,  imagine  them- 
«  itlves  to  b§  gods ;  if  they  have  an  idle 
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*  wifh   to   be    gratified,    they  expect 

*  mountains  to  fink,  and  feas  to  vanifh; 
4  they  hold  mankind  as  nothing,  and 

*  would  have  all  nature  the  mere  in- 
'  ftrument   of  their  will  :    when  they 
4  hear  of  misfortune,  they  fcarce  un- 

*  deriland    the    term;  with  refpect  to 
4  them,   misfortune  is   a  dream  ;  and 

*  they  know  not  the  difference  between 

*  good  and  evil.     Affliction  only  can 

*  teach  them  pity  ;  and  give  them,  fur 
4  the  adamant  in  their  bofom,  the  heart 

*  of  a  man :   when  they  are  afflicted, 
4  they  become  fenfible  that  they  parti- 

*  cipate  a  common  nature  with  others, 
4  to  whom  they  mould  adminifter  the 
4  comfort  of  which  they  feel  the  want. 
'  If  a  ftranger  has  thus  forcibly  excit- 
«  ed  your  pity,  becaufe,  like  you,  he  is 
4  a  wanderer  upon  the  coaft,  how  much 

*  more  compafiion  (hould  you  feel  for 
'  the  people  of  Ithaca,  if  hereafter  you 
'  fhould  lee  them  differ!    Yet  the  peo- 

*  pie  of  Ithaca,  whom  the  gods  will 
'  confide  to  your  care,   as  a  flock  is 

*  confided  to  a  fhepherd,  may,  perhaps, 

*  become  wretched  by  your  ambition, 
1  your  prodigality,  or  imprudence;  for 
«  nations   are  never  wretched   but  by 
4  the  fault  of  kings,  who,  like  their 

*  guardian   gods,    (hould   watch   over 
4  them  for  good.' 

To  this  difcouife  of  Mentor  Tele- 
inachus  liftened  with  grief  and  trou- 
ble j  and  at  length,  with  fome  emo- 
tion, replied — *  If  thefe  things  are  true, 
4  royalty  is,  of  all  conditions,  the  moft 
4  wretched.  A  king  is  the  flave  of 
'  thofe  whom  he  appears  to  command  } 
'  his  people  are  not  fubordinatc  to  him, 

*  but  he  is  fubordinate  to  his  people  : 

*  all'  his  powers  and  faculties  are  re- 

*  f erred  to  them  as  their  object  ;  he  is 
4  the  fervant,   not  of  the  community 
4  only,  but  of  every  individual;  he  nuiit 
4  fupply  all  their  wants,  accommodate 

*  himielf  to  all  their 'weaknefles,   cor- 
'  rect  their  vices,  teach  them  w'lfdom, 
4  and   endow    them    \vith    happineft. 
'  1  he  authority  with  which  he  appears 
4  to  be  invclfbd  is  not  his  own:   he  is 
4  not  at  liberty  to  exert  it,  either  for 

*  his  glory  or  his   pleafure;   it  is,  in. 
4  deed,  the  authority  of  the  laws,  to 

*  which  he  mult  himh-if  be  obedient, 

*  as  an  example  to  others.     The  laws 

*  jmift  rcign,  and  of  their  fovereignty 

*  lie  n-.uft  ne  the  defence;  for  them  he 

*  muft  pall  thr  night  in  v';;i's,  and  the 
'  *lav  in   labour  :   hr  is   Ids  a;  liberty 


and  at  reft  than  any  other  in  his  do- 
minions ;  for  his  own  freedom  and 
repofe  are  facrificed  to  the  freedom  and 
happinefs  of  the  publick.' 
4  It  is  true/  replied  Mentor,  4  that 
a  king  is  inverted  with  the  character, 
only  that  he  may  be  to   his  people 
what  a  fhepherd  is  to  his  flock,  or  a 
father   to  his  family :   but  can  you 
imagine,  my  dearTelemachus,  that  a 
king,   who  is  continually  employed 
to  make  multitudes  happy,  can  hun- 
felf  be   wretched  ?  He  corrects    the 
wicked  by  punifhment;  he  encourages 
the  good  by  rewards;  he  forms  the 
world  to  virtue,  a  vifible  divinity,  the 
vicegerent  of  Heaven  !  Is  it  not  fuffi- 
cient  glory  to  lecure  the  laws  from 
violation  ?  To  affect  being  above  their 
authority,  is  not  to  acquire  glory,  but 
to  become  the  object  of  deteltation 
•and    contempt.     A   king,    if  he   is 
wicked,  muft  indeed  be  miferable ; 
for  his  pafTions  and  his  vanity  will 
keep  him  in  perpetual  tumult  and  fo- 
licitude  :  but,  if  he  is  good,  he  will 
enjoy   the   pureft  and  moft  lublime 
of  all    pleafures,   in   promoting  the 
caufe  of  virtue,  and  expecting  an  eter- 
nal recompence  from  the  gods.' 
Telemachus,  whofe  mind  was  in  great 
uneafinefs  and  agitation,  feemed  at  this 
time  never  to  have  comprehended  thefe 
principles,  though  they  had  long  been 
familiar  to  his  mind,  and  he  had  often 
taught  them  to  others:    a   fplenetick 
humour,  the  frequent  concomitant  of 
fecret  infelicity,  diipofed  him,  contrary 
to  his    own    fentiments,   to  reject  the 
truths    which   Mentor   had  explained 
with    fubtile  cavils   and    pertinacious 
contradiction.  Among  other  objection?, 
he  urged  the  ingratitude  of  mankind  : 

*  What,'  fays  he,  «  (hall  life  be  devot- 
4  ed   to  obtain   the  love  of  thofe  who 

*  will  perhaps  hate  you  for  the  attempt  j 
4  and  to  confer  benefits  upon  wretches, 
4  who  may  probably  ui'e  them  to  your 

*  detraction!* 

4  Ingratitude,'  replied  Mentor  with 
great  calmnefs,  4  mult  be  expected  from 

*  mankind  ;  but  though  mankind  are 
4  ungrateful}  we  (hould  not:  be 

*  of  iu  ;  \ve  fhould  ferve  them, 
4  Icfs  lui'  tiicir  own  lakes,  than  in  obe- 
4  tiiencc  to  tlic  £oJs,  \vho  comnr 

'  '1'he  good  that  we  do  is  iu 

4  men  forget  it,  it  is  remeini)*-: 

'  rewarded  by  the  gods.     Befic 

*  the  multitude  are  ungrateful,  there 

•       l 
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will  always    be   virtuous  men,  by 
whom  virtue  will  be  regarded  with  re- 
verence and  lovej  and  even  the  mul- 
titude, however  inconftant  and  capri- 
cious, will,  fooner  or  later,  be  juft 
to  merit.     But  if  you  would  prevent 
the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  do  not 
Toad  them  with  fuch  benefits  as,  in 
the  common  eftimation,  are  of  moft 
value :  do   not  endeavour  to  make 
them  powerful  and  rich  ;  do  not  make 
them  the  dread  or  the  envy  of  others, 
either  by  their  prowefs  or  their  plea- 
fures.   "This  glory,  this  abundance, 
thefe   delights,   will   corrupt   them  j 
they  will  become  more  wicked,  and 
confequently  more  ungrateful.     In- 
ftead,  therefore,  of  offering  them  a 
fatal  gift,  a  delicious  poifon,  endea- 
vour to  improve  their  morals,  to  in- 
fpire  them  with  juftice,  fincerity,  the 
fear  of  the  gods,  humanity,  fidelity, 
oderation,  and  difintereftednefs:  by 
planting  goodnefs,  you  willeradi- 
te  ingratitude;  when  you  give  vir- 
ue,  you  give  a  permanent  and  fub- 
'antial  good  ;  and  virtue  will  always 
ttach  thofe    who   receive  it  to   the 
iver.  Thus,  by  communicating  real 
nefits,  you  will  receive  real  benefit 
in  return;  and  the  very  nature  of  your 
ift  will  make  ingratitude  impofiible. 
s  it  ftrange  that  men  mould  be  un- 
ateful  to  princes,  who  have  trained 
m  to  nothing  but  injustice  and  am- 
ition;  and  taught  them  onlytobejea- 
ous,  arrogant,  perfidious,  and  cruel! 
\  prince  muft  txpecl  that  his  people 
ill  aft  towards  him  as  he  has  taught 
hem  to  act  towards  others.     If  he 
abours  to  render  them  good,  both 
y   his   example  and   authority,   he 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  labour  from 
heir  virtue;  or,  at  leaft,  in  his  own, 
nd  in  the  favour  of  the  god?,  he  will 
nd  abundant  confutation  for  his  dif- 
appointment.' 

As  foon  as  Mentor  had  done  fpeak- 
ing,  Telemachus  advanced  haftily  to- 
wards the  Phaeacians,  whofe  veflel  lay 
at  anchor  near  the  fliore.  He  found 
among  them  an  old  man,  of  whom  he 
enquired  whence  they  came,  whither 
they  were  going,  and  if  he  had  not  feen 
Ulyfles?  «  We  are  come,'  faid  the  old 
man,  '  from  our  own  ifland  Corcyra, 
'  and  we  are  going  for  merchandize  to 
4  Epirus  :  Ulyfles,  as  you  have  been 
*  told  already,  has  been  in  our  coua- 
'  try,  and  has  now  left  it." 
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'  But  who,*  faid   Telemachus,  «  it 
he  that,  while  he  waits  for  the  de- 
parture of  your  veflel,  feems  to  be 
abforbed  in  the  contemplation  of  hie 
own  misfortunes,  and  retires  from  fo- 
ciety  to  the  moft  folitary  parts  of  the 
ifland?'--*  He,*  faid   the  old    man, 
is  a  ftranger,  of  whom  we  have  no 
knowledge.     It  is  faid  that  his  name 
is  Cleomenes  ;  that  he  is  a  native  of 
Phrygia;   and  that,  before  his  birth, 
it  was  declared  by  an  oracie  to  his 
mother,  that  if  he  quitted  his  coun- 
try he  mould  be  a  king ;  but  that,  if 
he  continued  in  it,  the  gods  would  de* 
nounce  their  anger  agauift  the  Phry- 
gians by  a  peftilence. 
*  He  was  therefore  delivered  to  fome 
failors  by  his  parents   as  foon  as  he 
was  born,  who  conveyed  him  to  the 
ifland  of  Lefbos,  where  he  was  pri- 
vately educated  at  the  expence  of  his 
country,  which  had  fo  great  an  inte- 
reft  in  keeping  him  at  a  diftance.  A» 
he  increafed  in  ftature,  his  perfon  be- 
came at  once  comely  and  robuft,  and 
he  excelled  in  all  exercifes  that  render 
the  body  agile  and  ftrong;  he  alib 
applied-,  with  great  genius  and  tafte, 
to  fcience  and  the  polite  arts }  but  no 
people  would  fufter  him  to  continue 
among  them.     The  prediction  of  the 
oracle  concerning  him  became  gene- 
rally known,  and  he  was  foon  difco- 
vered  wherever  he  went:  kings  were 
every  where  jealous,  leil  he  (hould 
fupplant  them  in  their  thrones  ;  and 
thus   he  became  a  fugitive  from  his 
youth,  wandering  about  from  coun- 
try to  country,  without  finding  any 
place  in  which  tie  might  be  allowed 
to  remain.     He  ban  vifited  nations 
very  remote  from  his  own  ;  but  the 
fecret  of  his  birth,  and  the  oracle  con- 
cerning him,  are  discovered  as  foon  as 
he  arrives.     He  endeavours  to  con- 
ceal himfelf  wherever  he  comes,  by 
entering  into  fome  obfcure  clafs  of 
life;  but  he  is   foon   difcovered,  by 
his  fuperior talents  forwar,  literature, 
and    government,    which   break  out 
with    irrefiftible   fpleador,    notwith- 
ftanding  his  efforts  to  reprefs  them. 
In  every  country  he  is  furprized  inro 
the  exertion  of  his  abilities  by  fome 
unforefeen  occafion,  and  thefe  at  once 
make  him  known  to  the  publick.  Hia 
merit  is  his  misfortune  j  for  this  he 
is  fhunned  wherever  he  is  known,  and 
excluded  from  svsry  country  where.he 
*  wouM 
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would  reiide  :  it  is  his  dcftiny  to  be 
every  where  efteemed,  beloved,  and 
admired,  and  to  be  excluded  from  all 
civil  focieties  upon  earth. 
«  He  is  now  advanced  in  years;  and 
yet  he  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to 
find  any  diftricl:,  either  of  Afia  or 
Greece,  where  he  may  be  permitted 
to  live  in  unmolefted  obfcunty.  He 
appears  to  be  wholly  without  ambi- 
tion, and  to  defire  neither  honour  nor 
riches:  and  if  the  oracle  had  not  pro- 
mi  fed  him  royalty,  he  would  think 
himielf  the  happieft  of  mankind. 
He  indulges  no  hope  of  returning  to 
his  native  country;  for  he  knows 
that  to  return  thither  would  be  to 
give  up  every  family  to  mourning  and 
tears.  Even  royalty  it  f  elf,  for  which 
he  fuffers,  is  not  definable  in  his  opi- 
nion: he  is  fulfilling  the  condition 
upon  which  ir  is  to  be  acquired,  in 
fpite  of  himfejfj  and,  impelled  by  an 
unhappy  fatality,  he  purfues  it  from 
kingdom  lo  kii.gdom,  while  it  flies, 
like  a  fplendid  lilufion,  before  himi 
as  it  were  to  fport  with  his  diftreCs, 
and  contifiue  an  idle  chace,  till  life 
itielf  (hall  have  loft  value  with  it's 
ufe.  How  fatal  a  gift  is  referred  for 
him  by  the  gods !  How  has  it  embit- 
tered thole  hcurs.which  youth  would 
have  devoted  to  joy  !  And  how  has  it 
aggravated  the  infirmities  of  age, 
when  the  only  felicity  of  wearied  na- 
ture is  rcit ! 

•  lie  is  now  going,'  continued  the 
old  mariner,   '  to  Thrace,  in  fearch  cf 
fome  rude  and  lawless  favages,  whom 
he  may  collect  into  a  fociety,  civilize, 
and  govern  for  a  certain  timej   that 
thus,  having  accomplifhed  the  oracle, 
the  rr.olt  floliriihing  ftate  may  admit 
him  without  fear.     If  he  fuccceds  in 
this  dtfign,   he  will  immediately  re- 
tile  to  a  village  in  Caria,    and  apply 
himfelf  wholly  to  his  favourite  em- 
ployment, agriculture.     He  is  a  wife 
man,  hisdcfirts  are  moderate,  he  fears 
the  gods,   and   he    knows   mankind; 
anci,  though  he  does  not  think  them 
worthy  of  clteem,  can  live  peaceably 
among   them.     Such   is  the  account 
thru  1  have  heard  of  the  fti  anger  after 
whom  you  enquire.' 
Telemachus,  while  he  was  attending 
to  this  narrative,  often  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  lea,  which    began   to  be 
troubled:   the  wind    now    fwelled   the 
imi'acc  into  waves,  tvhich,   breaking 


againft,  the  rocks,  \vh»tened  them  witfi 
foam.  The  man  obferved  it;  and, 
turning  haftily  to  .Telcmachus — «  I 
'  mull  begone,' faid  he,  'ormycom- 

*  panions  will   fail  without   me.'     He 
then  ran  towards  the  vcilll,   the  ma- 
riners hurt  led  on  board,  and  a  confuted 
clamour  echoed  along  the  more. 

The  ftranger,  whom  they  called 
Cleomenes,  had  wandered  about  in  the 
middle  of  the  ifland;  and,  climbing  to 
the  fummit  of  many  of  the  rocks,  had 
eyed  the  boundlefs  difFufion  of  water* 
around  him  with  a  fixed  and  mournful 
attention.  Telemachus  had  ftill  kept 
fight  of  him,  and  remarked  him  in  eve- 
ry fituation;  not  with  an  idlecuriofity, 
for  his  heart  melted  with  compafliuu 
for  a  man  who,  though  virtuous,  wa* 
wretched,  and  a  fugitive,  formed  for 
great  achievements,  yet  condemned  to 
be  the  fport  of  Fortune,  and  a  ftranger 
to  his  country.  «  I/  laid  he  to  him- 
felf, *  may  once  more  fee  Ithaca;  but 

*  the  return  of  this  Cleomenes  to  Phry- 
'  gia   is  impoflibU.'     Thus  Telema- 
chus received  comfort   from   contem- 
plating  the   mifery   of    a  man    more 
wretched  than  himfelf. 

The  ftranger  no  fooner  perceived  hit 
veffel  ready  to  fail,  than  he  rufhed  down 
the  craggy  fides  of  the  rock,  with  as 
much  Hgility  and  fpeed  as  Apollo 
bounds  from  precipice  to  precipice  in 
the  foreftsof  Lycia,  when,  with  his  fil. 
ver  hair}  gathered  in  a  knot  behind  him, 
he_purfues  the  ftags  and  the  boars  tlm 
fly  from  the  terrors  of  his  bow  in  vain. 
When  the  ftranger  was  on  board,  .and 
his  veflel,  dividing  the  waves,  became 
gradually  more  dittant  from  the  fhore, 
the  heart  of  Telemachus  died  within 
him;  he  felt  the  keeneft  afHiclion  with- 
out knowing  the  caufe;  the  tears  flow. 
ed  unbidden  from  bis  eyes,  and  he 
found  nothing  fopleafing  as  to  weep. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  mariners  of  i>a- 
lentum,  overcome  with   fatigue,   were 
ftretched  upon  the  grafs  near  the  beach 
in  a  profound  fleep.     A  fweet  infenfi- 
bility  \vasdifl~ufedthroughevery  nejvtj 
and  the  fecret  but  powerful  influence 
of  Minerva  had,  in  full  day,   fc  > 
over   them   the    dewy  poppies  cf   ti  e 
night.     Telemachus  was  aftonif) 
k-i  the Salentines thus  refign  then. 
to  flecp,  while  the  Phscacians,  ever  ac« 
live   and   vigilant,  had  improved    the 
gale;     yet   he  was    more  intent 
watching  their  villU,  which  was  no\v 
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fading  from  his  fight  in  the  horizon, 
than  upon  recalling  his  mariners  to 
their  duty.  A  fccret  and  irrefiftible 
fenfe  of  aftonifoment  and  concern  kept 
his"  eyes  fixed  upon  the  bark  that  had 
left  the  ifland,  and  of  which  the  fails 
only  could  be  feen,  which;  by  their 
whitenefs,  were  juft  diftinguifhed  from 
the  azure  of  the  fea.  Mentor  called  to 
him;  but  he  was  deaf  to  his  voice;  his 
faculties  feemed  to  be  fufpended  as  in 
a  trance;  and  he  had  no  more  the  pof- 
feflion  ofybiinfelf  than  the  frantick  vo- 
taries of  Bacchus,  when,  grafping  the 
Thyrfis  in  the'^r  hands,  the  ravings  of 
their  phrenzy  are  re-echoed  from  the 
banks  of  the  Hebrus,  and  the  rude  ac- 
clivities of  Ifmarus  and  Rhodope. 

At  length,  however,  the  fafcination 
was  fufpended;  and,  recovering  his  re- 
collection, he  again  melted  into  tears. 
I  do  not  wonder,'  faid  Mentor,  *  my 
dear  Telemachus,  to  fee  you  weep; 
for  the  caufc  of  your  trouble,  though 
to  you  a  fecret,  is  known  to  me. 
Nature  is  the  divinity  that  fpeaks 
within  you;  it  is  her. influence  that 
you  feel,  and  at  her  touch  your  heart 
has  melted.  .A  ftranger  has  filled 
your  breaft  with  emotion;  that  ftran- 
ger is  the  great  Ulyffes.  What  the 
Phseacian  has  told  you  concerning 
him,  under  the  name  of  Cleomenes, 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  fiction,  in- 
vented more  effectually  to  conceal  his 
return  to  Ithaca,  whither  he  is  now 
going;  he  is  already  near  the  port; 
and  the  fcenes  fo  long  defired  are  at 
length  given  to  his  view.  You  have 
feen  him,  as  it  was  once  foretold  you, 
but  have  not  known  him;  the  time  is 
at  hand  when  you  (hall  fee  him  again, 
when  you  (hall  know  him,  and  be 
known  by  him:  but  the  gods  would 
permit  this  only  in  Ithaca.  His  heart 
did  not  fuffer  lefs emotion  than  yours: 
but  he  is  too  wife  to  trull  any  man 
with  his  fccret,  while  it  might  expofe 
him  to  the  treachery  and  insults  of 
the  pretenders  to  Penelope.  Your 
father  Ulyfles  is  the  wifelt  of  man- 
kind;  his  heart  is  an  unfathomable 
depth;  his  fecret  lies  beyond  the  line 
of  fubtlety  and  fraud;  he  is  the  friend, 
of  truth,  he  fays  nothing  that  is  falfe  ; 
but,  when  it  is  necefTary,  he  conceals 
what  is  truej  his  wifuom  is,  as  it 
were,  a  feal  upon  his  lips,  which  is 
never  broker)  but  for  an  important 
purpofe;  he  faw  you,  he  fpo]$€  to  you, 
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yet  he  concealed  himfelf  from  you. 
What  a  conflict  mull  he  have  fuftain- 
ed  !  What  anguifh  m»ft  he  have  feltj 
Who  can  wonder  at  his  dejection  and 
forrow  r 

During  this  difcourfe,  Telemachus 
ftood  fixed  in  aftoni/hment,  and  at 
length  burft  into  tears:  his  wonder  was 
mingled  with  the  tendered  and  deepell 
diftrefs;  and  it  was  long  before  the 
fighs  that  ftruggled  in  his  bofom  would 
permit  a  reply.  At  length  he  criecj 
out—'  O  my  dear  Mentor  i  there  wa» 
indeed  in  this  ftranger fomething that 
controuled  all  my  heart,  fomething 
that  attracted  and  melted  me;  a  pow- 
erful influence  without  a  name  !  But, 
if  you  knew  him,  why  did  you  not 
tell  me,  before  he  departed,  that  hewa* 
Ulyfles  ?  and  why  did  you  not  fpeak 
to  him  yourfeif,  and  acquaint  him 
that  he  was  not  concealed  from  you? 
What  do  thefe  myfteries  conceal? 
Is  it  that  I  mall  be  wretched  for  ever! 
Will  the  gods,  in  their  anger,  doom 
me  to  the  torments  of  Tantalus, 
whofe  burning  lips  a  delunve  ftreara 
approaches  for  ever,  and  for  ever 
flies  i  O  my  father  !  haft  thou  efcaped 
«me  for  ever !  Perhaps  I  fliall  fee  thee 
no  more;  perhaps  the  fuitors  of  Pe- 
nelope may  take  thee  in  the  fnares 
which  they  fpread  for  me  !  O  had  I 
followed  thee;  then,  if  life  had  beea 
denied  us,  we  mifjht  at  laft  have  died 
together! — O  Ulyfles,  Uiyflcs!  ifthoa 
(halt  efcape  another  fhipwj  trek,  which, 
from  the  perlevei  ing  malice  of  For- 
tune, there  is  reafon  to  doubt,  I  fear 
left  thou  fhouldft  meet,  at  Ithaca,  a* 
difaftrous  a  fate  as  Agamemnon  at 
Mycene. — But  wherefore,  O  my  dear 
Mentor  !  did  you  envy  my  good  for- 
tune? Why  have  I  not  already  em- 
braced my  father  ?  Why  am  I  not 
now  with  him  in  the  port  of  Ithaca  ? 
Why  not  fighting  at  his  fide,  and  ex- 
ulting in  the  deitru&ion  of  his  ene- 
mies ?' 

'  Let  me  now,  my  deer  Telema- 
chus,' faid  Mentor,  with  a  fmiJe, 
fhew  thee  to  thyfelf,  and  thus  ac- 
quaint thee  with  the  weaknefs  of  man- 
kind? To  day  you  are  iuconfolable, 
becaufe  you  have  feen  your  father 
without  knowing  him;  but  what 
would  you  have  given,  yefterday,  to 
know  that  he  was  not  dead!  To-day 
your  own  eyes  affure  you  that  he  livesf 
and  thjs  aflurancej  which  fhould 
*  trajifport 
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tranfport  you  with  joy,  overwhelms 
you  with  .diftrefs.  Thus  do  man- 
kind, by  the  perverfe  depravity  of 
their  nature,  efteem  that  which  they 
have  moft  defired  as  of  no  value  the 
moment  it  is  pofTe/Ted,  and  torment 
themfelves  with  fruitlefs  wiflies  for 
that  which  is  beyond  their  reach. 
It  is  to  exercife  your  patience  that  the 
gods  thus  hold  you  in  fufpenfe.  You 
confuler  this  time  as  loft;  but  be  af- 
fured  that  it  is,  more  than  any  other, 
improved.  The  diftrefs  which  you 
now  fufFer  will  exercife  you  in  the 
practice  of  that  virtue,  which  is  of 
move  importance  than  all  others  to 
thofe  who  are  born  to  command. 
Without  patience  you  can  be  matter 
neither  of  others  nor  yomfelf.  Im- 
patience, which  appears  to  be  the 
force  and  vigour  of  the  foul,  is,  in- 
deed, a  weaknefs;  the  want  of  forti-. 
tude  to  fufiTer  pain.  He  that  knows 
not  ho-w  to  wait  for  good,  and  to  en- 
dure evil,  is  fabjefcl  to  the  fame  im- 
becillity  as  he  that  cannot  keep  a  fe- 
cret;  they  both  want  power  to  reftrain 
the  orft  iinpulie  of  the  mind;  and 
vefemblea  charioteer,  whofe  hand  has 
not  ftttngth  to  reftrain  his  impatient 
couriers  in  their  headlong  fpeed;  they 
difdain  the  bridle,  they  rulh  forward 
with  ungovernecl  fury,  the  chariot  is 
overturned,  and  the  feeble  driver  is 
cru/hed  under  the  wheels.  An  im- 
patient man  is  thus  precipitated  to 
ruin  by  the  violence  of  impetuous 
and  wngoverned  defire.  The  more 
elevated  his  ftation,  the  more  fatal  his 
impatience;  he  waits  for  nothing,  he 
dei'piles  deliberation,  and  takes  all 
things,  as  it  were,  by  ftorm;  every 
enjoyment  is  a  violence  and  an  in- 
jury; he  breaks  down  the  branches, 
to  gather  the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe; 
he  forces  the  door  rather  than  wait 
till  it  is  opened;  and  refolves  to  reap, 
when  the  prudent  huibandrpab  would 
fow;  all  his  actions  are  precipitate, 
and  out  of  feafon:  a!!  that  he  does, 
therefore,  is  done  amifs,  and  mult  be 
futile  and  tranfient  as  his  own  de- 
fu-e*.  Such  sre  the  extravagant  pro- 
jects of  a  man  who  vainly  imagines 
that  he  can  do  all  things,  and  aban- 
don hirnfelf  to  every  impatient  wifti 
that  prompts  him  toabufe  his  power. 
Your  patience  is  thus  tried,  my  dear 
Telemachus,  that  you  may  learn  to 
be  patient i  and,  for  this  caufe,  the 


gods  have  given  you  up  to  the  ca- 
prices of  Fortune,  and  fuffered  you  to 
be  ftill  a  wanderer,  to-whom  all  thing* 
are  uncertain.  Every  objccl  of  your 
hope  has  juft  appeared  and  vanished, 
like  the  fleeting  images  of  a  dream, 
when  the  fiumbers  of  the  night  are 
part,  to  apprize  you  that  the  bYcfljng* 
which  we  imagine  to  be  within  our 
grafp  elude  us,  and  difappear  in  a 
moment.  The  beft  precepts  of  the 
wife  UlyfTes  would  inftrutt  you  Id's 
than  his  abfence,  and  the  fuffcrings 
which,  while  you  fought  him,  you 
have  endured.' 

Mentor  then  determined  to  brin£ 
the  patience  of  Telemachus  to  another 
trial,  yet  more  fevere  than  any  that 
were  paft:  at  the  moment,  therefore, 
when  the  young  hero  was  urging  the 
mariners  to  let  fail  without  delay, 
Mentor  fuddenly  flopped  him,  and 
propofed  that  they  fliould  offer  a  iblemn 
facnfice  to  Minerva  upon  the  beach. 
Telemachus  confented,  without  remon- 
ftrance  or  complaint}  two  altars  of 
turf  were  immediately  prepared,  the 
incenfe  fmoked,  and  the  blood  of  the 
victims  was  flied;  the  yowth  looked  up 
to  Heaven,  with  a  figh  of  tendernefs 
and  devotion,  and  acknowledged  the 
powerful  protection  of  thegoddefs. 

As  foon  as  the  facrifice  was  ended, 
he  followed  Mentor  into  the  darkcll 
recefles  of  a  neighbouring  v.-ood ;  and 
here  he  fuduenly  perceived  the  counte- 
nance of  his  friend  affume  a  new  form: 
the  wrinkles  difappeared,  as  the  (ha. 
dows  of  the  night  vani/h,  when  the 
rofy  fingeis  of  Aurora  throw  back  the 
portals  of  the  eaft,  and  kindle  the  ho- 
rizon with  the  beams  of  day;  his  eyes, 
which  were  keen  and  hollow,  changed 
to  a  celeftial  blue,  and  fparkled  with  di- 
vine radiance;  his  beard,  gnlkd  and 
neglected,  totally  vanifhed ;  and  the 
fight  of  Telemachus  was  dazzled  by 
new  features,  which  were  at  cncemild 
and  awful,  lovely  and  nv.jeftick.  He 
beheld  the  countenance  of  a  woman, 
foft  and  delicate  as  the  leaves  of  a 
flower  juft  opening  to  the  fun,  and 
blooming  with  the  tints  both  of  the 
lily  and  the  rofc;  it  was  diftinguifhed 
by  the  ineffable  beauty  of  eternal  youth, 
and  the  eafy  dignity  of  familiar  . 
nel's;  her  flowing  hair  impregnated  the 
gale  with  anibroftal  odours,  and  her 
robes  mone  with  a  various  and  vivid 
fjplendor,  like  the  clouds  of  Heaven, 
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which  the  fun  diverfifiea  and  irradiates 
with  his  earlieft  light.  The  divinity 
•was  no  longer  fupported  by  the  earth, 
but  reclined  upon  the  air,  in  which  (he 
floated  like  a  bird  in  it's  flight.  In  her 
hand  was  the  mining  lance,  at  which 
nations  tremble,  and  Mars  himfelf  be- 
comes fenfible  to  fear  :  her  voice  was 
fweet  and  placid,  but  penetrating  and 
ftrongj  her  words  pierced  the  heart  of 
Telemachus  like  (hafts  of  fire,  and 
thrilled  him  with  a  kind  of  delicious 
pain;  upon  her  helmet  appeared  the  fo- 
litary  bird  of  Athens;  and  her  dread- 
ful aegis  glittered  upon  her  breaft.  By 
thefe  characterifticks  Telemachus  knew 
that  he  beheld  Minerva. 

*  And  is  it  thou  thyfelf,'  faid  he, 
'  O  goddefs !  who,  for  the  love  that 
1  thou  beared  to  Ulyffes,  haft  vouch- 
'  fafed  guidance,  and  protection  to  his 
*  fon  !*  He  would  have  faid  more;  but 
his  voice  failed  him;  and  the  thoughts 
that  rufhed,  with  impetuous  tumult, 
from  his  heart,  his  tongue  laboured  to 
exprefs  in  vain  :  he  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  prefence  of  the  divinity,  like  a 
man  who  is  opprefled,  to  the  lofs  of 
breath,  in  a  dream;  and  who,  although 
agonized  with  an  effort  to  fpeak,  can 
articulate  nothing. 

At  length  the  goddefs  addreflec^  him 
in  thefe  words :  *  Hear  me,  O  fon  of 
<  Ulyfles,  for  the  laft  time  !  I  have  hi- 
'  therto  favoured  no  mortal  with  fuch 
'  inftruction  as  I  have  vouchfafed  to 
thee.  In  countries  unknown,  in  (hip- 
wreck,  in  battle,  in  every  fituation  of 
danger  and  diftrefs  by  which  the 
heart  of  man  can  be  tried,  I  have 
been  thy  protection .  For  thee  I  have 
illuftrated,  by  experiment,  all  max- 
ims of  government,  both  falfe  and 
true;  and  I  have  improved,  not  thy 
misfortunes  only,  but  even  thy  faults, 
into  wifdom.  Who  can  govern,  that 
has  never  fuffered  ?  Who  can  avoid 
error  but  by  experience  of  it's  evil? 
Thou  haft  filled  earth  and  ocean  with 
difaftrous  adventures,  like  thy  fa- 
ther; and  art  now  worthy  to  follow 
him  to  Ithaca,  where  he  is  this  mo- 
ment arrived,  and  whither  thy  paf- 
fage  is  (hort  and  eafy.'  In  battle, 
let  thy  ftation  be  at  his  fide;  obey 
him  with  implicit  reverence,  and  let 
the  meaneft  fubject  learn  his  duty 
from  thy  example.  He  will  give 
Antiope  to  thy  wiflies:  in  this  al» 
liance  thy  objeft  was  rather  merit 
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than  beauty;  and  it  fliall  be  happy. 
When  thou  (halt  be  inverted  with  fo- 
vereign  power,  let  it  be  thy  only  am- 
bition to  reftore  the  golden  age ;  let 
thy  ear  be  open  to  all,  but  thy  confi  - 
dence  reftrained  to  few:  truft  not  im- 
plicitly to  thy  own  virtue,  or  thy 
own  wifdomj  fear  to  deceive  thyfelf, 
but  fear  not  that  others  (hould  know 
thou  haft  been  deceived.  Love  thy 
people;  and  neglect  nothing  that  may 
infpire  them  with  love  of  thee  :  thole 
whom  love  cannot  influence,  muft  be 
ruled  by  fear;  but  this  expedieot, 
like  a  violent  and  dangerous  remedy, 
(hould  always  be  ufed  with  reluc- 
tance. Undertake  nothing  of  which 
thou  haft  not  confidered  the  moft  re- 
mote confequences  :  look  fteadily-at 
the  future,  whatever  evils  it  may 
prefent;  for  true  courage  confifts  in 
the  anticipation  and  contempt  of  nc- 
cefTary  danger.  He  who  will  not  vo- 
luntarily look  danger  in  the  face, 
will  (hrinl:  from  the  fight  when  it  is 
obtruded  upon  him:  he  only  is  wife 
and  brave  who  willingly  looks  on  all 
that  can  be  feen,  who  (nuns  all  that  * 
can  be  (hunned,  and  meets  that  which 
is  inevitable  with  equanimity.  Avoid 
luxury,  profufion,  and  pomp;  and 
place  thy  glory  in  fimplicity  :  let  thy 
virtues  be  the  ornaments  of  thy  per- 
fon  and  thy  palace;  let  thefe  he  the 
guard  that  furrounds  thee;  and  let 
thy  example  teach  the  world  in  what 
honour  confifts.  Let  itbeconftantly 
prefent  to  thy  mind,  that  kings  reign 
not  for  their  own  glory,  but  for  the 
good  of  their  people.  The  virtues 
and  the  vices  of  kings  entail  happi- 
nefs  or  mifery  upon  mankind  to  the 
remoteft  generations;  and  a  bad  reign 
fometimes  produces  calamity  for  an 
age.  Above  all,  guard  againft  thy 
humour;  that  peculiarity  of  difpo- 
fition  which,  independent  both  of 
the  paflions  and  reafon,  djftinguifljes 
mankind  from  each  other;  that  ca- 
pricious principle  which  chufes  and 
rejects,  loves  and  hates,  approves 
and  condemns,  not  in  confequenceof 
qualities  in  the  object,  but  propen- 
fities  in  the  mind.  This  humour  is 
a  bofom  enemy,  which  every  man  is 
condemned  to  carry  with  him  to  the 
grave;  it  will  enter  into  all  thy  coun- 
cils; and,  if  indulged,  will  certainly 
pervert  them;  it  will  prevent  thee 
from  improving  opportunities  of  ad- 
a  G  «  vantage; 
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vantage;  it  will  prefer  ftiadows  to 
the  fubftance,  and  determine  im- 
portant  affairs  by  petty  confiderationsj 
it  obicures  talents,  deprefles  courage, 
and  renders  a,  man  feeble,  inconftant, 
odious,  and  contemptible:  againft 
this  enemy  be  continually  upon  thy 
guard.  Let  the  fear  of  the  gods,  O 
Telemachus  !  be  the  ruling  paflion 
of  thy  heart;  keep  it  facred  in  thy 
bofom  as  the  deareft  treafurej  for 
with  this  thou  (halt  poflefs  wifdom 
and  juftice,  tranquillity  and  joy, 
unpolluted  pleafure,  genuine  free- 
dom, pfuceful  affluence,  and  fpotlefs 
glory. 

«  I  now  leave  thee,  O  fon  of  U'- 
But  fo  long  as  thou  fhalt  fV--l  the 
want  of  my  wifdom,  my  wifdom 
mail  remain  with  thee.  It  is  now 
time  that  thou  fhouldft  walk  by  the 
light  of  thy  own  mind:  I  withdrew 
from  thee  in  Egypt  and  at  Salsntum, 


TELEMACHUS. 


that  I  might  reconcile  thee  to  the 

want  of  that  afliftance  and  comfort 

which  I  afforded  by  degrees,   as  a 

mother  weans   an    infant  from   the 

bread  when  it  is  no  longer  neceflary 

to  indulge  him  with  milk,  and  he  is 

able  to  fnbfift  upon  r«arfer  food  P 

Such  was  i.he  laftcounlel  of  Minerva 

to  Telemachus!  And,  while  her  voice 

yet  vibrated  upon  his  ear   he  perceived! 

her  rife  (lowly  from  the  earth,  and,  a 

cloud  of  intermingled  azure  and  gold 

furrounding  her   (he  disappeared.    Te- 

lerm  bus  iiood  a  moment  aftonifhed 

ancl'-T tranced;  then  lighin'T,  pi    Crated 

himlelf  upon  thi  ground,  and  (tretched 

out  his  hands  towards  Hecven.    After 

this  homage  was  paid,  he  arofe;  <iwak« 

ened   his   companions,   halteneJ   their 

departure,  arrived  in  Ithaca,  and  found 

his  father  under  the  friendly  roof  of  his 

faithful  Eumenes, 


FINIS, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  Candid  and  Critical  Reader  will  find  himfelf  very  little  dif- 
pofed  to  cenfure  thofe  Peculiarities  of  Stile  which  he  cannot  fail 
to  obferve  in  the  fo'.lowing  Work,  when  he  refle&s  that  the  whole  was 
written  in  Englifh  by  MONSIEUR  DE  VERGY;  and  that  it  is  now 
printed  verbatim  as  originally  publifhed  by  the  ingenious  AUTHOR, 
purfuant  to  the  EDITOR'S  invariable  Plan. 
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TO 


LADY     HARRIET    STANHOPE, 


MADAM, 

ERE  Virtue,  Beauty,  and  the  Graces,  to  appear  among  us> 
they  would  afiume  your  lhape,  your  feature?— talk  and  feel 
you  do. 

I  am, 

Madam, 

i 
Your  Ladyfhip's 

Moft  humble  and 

Obedient  Servant, 

TREYSSAC    DE   VERGY. 


PREFACE. 


OF  my  former  works  Love  and  Nature  were  the  authors;  they 
boldly  held  the  pencil,  and  drew  the  pictures  of  the  LOVERS. 
The  drapery  intended  to  conceal  their  voluptuoufnefs  making  them  the 
more  confpicuous,  a  few  fools  arofe  againft  the  performance,  and  an- 
nounced it  as  an  apology  for  adultery.  As  I  defpifed  their  judgment, 
I  appealed  only  to  my  own  reafon,  and  fat  contented  with  the  efteem 
of  the  fenfible,  and  laughing  heartily  at  the  noify  buzzing  of  the 
harmlefs  infects. 

HENRIETTA  Virtue  has  written;  and  I  doubt  not  but  for  that  very 
reafon  it  will  be  damned.  Men  judging  accc  ing  to  their  age  and 
paflions,  I  wonder  not  at  the  praife  and  '  .  u  by  them  on  the 

fame  work.  A  woman,  as  me  frrile-s  or  frown-.,  partakes  oi  it's  fate; 
like  it,  me  has  her  cenfors  and  Admirers:  no  more  than  me  do  1  pre* 
tend  to  pleafe  all;  toe  well  im  I  acquainted  with  the  human  heart 
to  indulge  the  idle,  flattering  conceit.  As  we  feel,  we  fee  and  read; 
the  gay  and  paifionate,  the  devotee  and  indifferent,  having  a  foul  the 
reverfe  of  each  other,  muft  necefTarily  differ  in  their  opinion  of  a 
beauty  and  a  novel. 

Of  Henrietta  I  will  fay  but  this:  all  the  characters  are  new.  If 
good,  the  publick  will  do  it  juftice;  if  bad,  to  commend  it  would  be 
ridiculous. 


HENRIETTA,  i 


NRIETTA, 


COUNTESS    OSENVOR. 


VOLUME     THE     FIRST. 


LETTER    I. 

.HENRIETTA   COUNTESS    OSENVOR, 
TO  LADY   SUSANNAH  FITZROY. 

OO  cruel  Sufannah!  Did 
you  know  the  full  extent 
of  my  mifery,  your  cu- 
riofity  would  die  away, 
and  refpeft  my  forrow! 
You  would  not  attempt 
to  renew  in  my  heart  a  pain  too  ex- 
quiflte  to  be  borne !  Oh,  let  me  not 
call  the  pad  to  my  mind!  my  foul  links 
at  the  remembrance  of  it.  Five  years 
are  eiapfed,  it  is  true :  time  has  no 
power  over  fufferings  like  minej .  it 
may  have  blunted  their  former  fierce - 
'nefs;  but  they  are  ftill  keen,  ftill  into- 
lerable; I  have  no  ftrength  to  fupport 
them.  You  fay  I  pine  away.  I  know 
.it.  What  is  life  when  deprived  of  the 
.only  charm  which  could  make  it  agree- 
able !  Would  I  were  no  more !  That 
at  this  very  moment  death  would  fweep 
me  away!  Religion  flops  my  arm; 
nay,  your  friendfhip  is  a  comfort  I 
enjoy  in  the  midft  of  grief,  troubles, 
and  defpair.  When  I  fee  you,  I  am  lefs 
pnhappy.  You  are,  tome,  like  a  fine 
day  to  the  difpirited  feamen,  after  a 
night  of  ftorm;  you  enliven  my  fpirits, 
and  fometimes  force  a  fmileon  my  lips: 
but,  when  abfent,  memory  betrays  me 
again  into  the  feeling  of  my  wretched- 
nefsj  I  have  then  no  other  company 
than  my  thoughts,  and  thefe  thoughts 
arc  a  perpetual  torment. 


Sufannah  !  infill  no  more  to  kno\r  a, 
ftcret  which  muft  be  buried  with  me  in 
the  grave !  it  would  be  too  painful  to 
relate.  If  you  love  me,  demand  not 
what  I  wifli  to  grant,  but  indeed 
cannot,  without  being  a  prey  to  tfae 
moft  torturing  agony.  Abufe  not  thy 
power  over  thy  Henrietta.  Adieu  J 


LETTER     II. 

NO  longer  will  I  deny  your  en- 
treaties; your  friend  (hip  deferves 
a  facrifice:  I  will  make  it  in  your 
favour,  dear  Sufannah;  I  will  forget 
myfelf.  You  (hall  know  every  anec- 
dote of  my  life;  the  hiftory  of  every 
thought,  and  of  every  feeling.  I  will 
hide  nothing  from  you.  Self-love  I 
(hall  not  litten  toj  truth  will  guide  my 
pen.  Adieu. 


LETTER    III. 

HAPPILY  bleft  with  a  fenfible 
mother,  the  dawn  of  rny  infancy* 
announced accomplilhrnents  which  hnce 
have  obtained  your1  applaufes,  and  the 
praifes  of  men.  Under  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Verman,  the  lufceptibility  of  my 
mind,  like  marble  under  the  chiffel  of 
Phidias,  received  the  moft exquifite  form 
which  taile  and  judgment  can  give.  At. 
fixteen,  very  few  were  the  talents  I  did 
not  poffefs;  very  few  the  fciences  in. 
which  I  was  not  an  adept.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart  Shakefpeare 
£  difplayed 
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HENRIETTA, 


difplayed  to  me:  his  works,  and  the 
Spe&ator,  taught  me  to  think  and  to 
compare.  The  power  of  the  pafllons 
I  learned  in  ancient  and  modern 
hiftory  j  their  effects  filled  my  foul 
with  apprehenfion  and  diffidence;  but 
when  Nature  began  to  bring  forth  their 
dormant  feed  in  my  heart,  I  trembled 
and  ftiuddered  at  their  oppofition  to  the 
religious  lav/.  However  ftrong  the 
impreflion  we  imbibe  fh  the  earlieft 
time  of  life,  and  fincere  our  refolution 
is  never  to  alterthem,  the  pafllons  will 
talk,  and  filence  reafon.  This  truth 
I  have  experienced.  Though  prepared, 
and  in  arms  againft  the  feduftions  of 
pride  and  ambition,  I  have  been  fub- 
dued,  and  their  flave.  Would  I  had 
been  born  in  a  lonely  cottage,  far 
from  men,  and  free  from  knowledge ! 
I  trufted  to  Reafon  for  the  conqueft  of 
pleafure;  fool  that  I  was  not  to  know 
/he  fpoke  andafled  like  a  coward,  ieem- 
ingly  ready  to  engage,  though  deter- 
mined to  fly ! 


LETTER    IV. 

WHEN,  from  the  involuntary 
pantings  of  my  bofom,  Airs. 
Verman  difcovered  that  my  heart  be- 
gan to  beat  to  defire,  (he  renewed  her 
fatire  on  man.  I  liftened;  butitillmy 
heart  beat,  and  the  monfter  man  gave 
the  impulfe. 

Like  the  child  who,  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  a  rofe,  advances  eagerly  his 
hand  to  pluck  it  up,  and  forgets  the 
thorn  which  lies  under  it,  we  welcome 
the  flattering  fenfation,  totally  neg- 
lectful of  the  evils  it  may  bring  upon 
us.  Our  fenfes  put  reafon  to  defiance; 
we  only  think  when  pain  or  forrow 
warns  us  of  our  imprudence. 

The  frightful  picture  my  mother 
drew  of  man,  however  true  in  refpeft 
tojjis  political  life,  my  heart  thought 
falfe  in  his  character  of  a  lover.  This 
character  nature  formed  with  inge- 
nuity: it  is  as  inconfiitent  with  falie- 
hood  as  the  wit  of  Lady  Waldegrave 
with  impertinence  and  foppery.  Edu- 
cation changes  not  the  i  eal  feelings  of 
the  human  heart.  Sentiments  vary  not 
like  opinions. 

Mrs.  Verman  oppofed  her  experience 
to  my  judgment.  *  You  expeft,'  laid 
fee  to  me  ene  day,  '  to  be  loved  for 


•  yourfelf;  that  the  man  who  will  tell 
'  you  of  his  pafllon  will  not  fci^n  it. 
1  This  error  has  caufcd  the  rum  of 
1  many  virtuous,  unfufpecling  maids; 
«  it  leaves  them  dcfcncelefs  againil  the 
'  attacks  of  their  ungenerous  enemy.* 
And  then  fhe  acquainted  me  with  the 

character  of  a  S h,  a  R— y,  and  of 

a  hundred  more,  who,  under  the  nuik 
of  love  and  friendship,  talked  inno- 
cence into  credulity,  only  to  abufe,  and 
then  to  abandon  her  to  infamy  and  de- 
1'pair. 

Such  a  corruption  in  the  manners  of 
men  in  the  higheft  life,  I  would  hardly 
believe.  What  was  I  to  think  of  the 
reft  of  mankind,  when  thofe  born  to  be 
an  example  of  honour  and  virtue  were 
living  devotees  to  vice  and  perjury? 
Where  are  we  to  look  for  truth  and  in- 
tegrity ?  Thefe  inftancesof  open  profli- 
gacy made  me  fearful:  fora  long  time 
I  hated  the  fight  of  men,  and  fought 
but  in  myfelf  for  hnppinefs. 

At  eighteen,  fpite  of  fighs,  ogling, 
whifperings,  and  publick^homage  of  a 
crowd  of  adorers,  my  heart  was  my 
own;  it  was  not  to  continue  any  longjer 
paflive  under  the  load  of  indifference. 
The  hour  came  when  I  yielded  to  the 
enchanting  paflion;  when  both  love  and 
nature,  fpringing  up  a  new  life  in  me, 
their  charms  illenced  my  fears,  and 
painted  man  as  a  friend. 

LETTER    V. 

MRS.  Verman  and  I  were  on  a 
vifit  at  an  alderman's  in  the  city,1 
when  a  young  gentleman  of  the  molt 
agreeable  countenance  entered  the  room 
with  the  familiar  fteps  of  friendship. 
Lady  Bennet,  the  miltrefs  of  the  honlc, 
prefented  him  to  us  as  a  near  relation 
lately  come  from  Germany.  A  lalute 
was  given;  but  not  received  without  ft 
half  blufh,  the  natural  eftVft  of  the 
concern  forced  by  him  in  my  bualt. 
Never  before  had  I  ften  fine  i-. 
and  modcfty  fo  happily  blended  :  he 
looked  as  if  inicnlible  of  his  perlbnal 
advantages;  and  talked  not  to  be  ad- 
mired, but  to  pleale. 

Lady  Bennet  appeared  fo  fer.fibljr 
proud  of  having  fuch  a  nephew,  that, 
my  attention  incieafmg  in  propomon 
to  her  efteem  of  him,  I  thought  him 
the  moil  accomplished  young  nun  I 


COUNTESS    OSENVOR. 


had  ever  beheld.  '  It  is  not  poflible,* 
faid  I  to  myfelf,  « that  a  bafe  foul  can 
'  be  lodged  in  ib  perfect  a  body !  No  ! 
'  his  heart  muft  partake  of  the  excel- 

<  lency  of  his  perfon  !     Happy  will  be 

<  the  woman  he  (hall  love!'    After  this 
private  foliloquy,  whofe  fenfe  I  took 
care  not  to  truft  to  my  eye,  left  it's  dif- 

Scovery  fhould  weaken-  the  few  charms 
I  poflefled,  I  played  the  woman,  and 
acted  the  very  reverfe  of  what  I 
thought. 

I  know,  Sufannah,  that  too  eafy  a 
conqueft  is  difdained  ;  and  that,  oftener 
than  our  beauty,  the  glory  of  warming 
an  infenfible  heart  enflames  a  man  to 
the  enthufiafm  of  love.  All  paflions 
are  fed  only  by  difficulties.  A  good 
under  your  hand  palls  prefently  your 
defires.  Life  would  be  a  torment,  could 
we  enjoy  as  foon  as  we  wifh. 

The  civilities  of  Mr.  Romney  (fuch 
was  the  gentleman's  name)  were  not, 
for  an  hour,  fixed  to  any  particular  ob- 
ject:  he  divided  his  attention  between 
two  young  ladies  and  me;  and  neither 
of  us  had  to  boaft  his  partiality.  My 
pride  called  his  behaviour  injuftice,  and 
made  me  refolve  on  revenge.  A  city 
fop,  the  moft  unaccountable  and  ridi- 
culous animal  upon  earth,  mimicking 
the  airs  of  a  courtier,  had  impertinently 
leaned  upon  the  back  of  my  chair,  and 
\vhifpered  a  praife  on  my  perfon  j  nay, 
fwore  he  would  bett  ten  to  one  in  fa- 
vour of  my  charms  againft  all  the  wo- 
men in  England.  This  man,  whom 
I  had  not  deigned  to  anfwer,  continu- 
ing to  pefter  me  with  his  afliduity,  I 
diflembled  my  diflike,  and  dropped  a 
few  words  which  fixed  him  by  me. 
His  dear  felf-importance  was  fo  pleafed 
with  the  diftinction  I  paid  him,  that, 
in  the  height  of  his  gratitude,  he  dif- 
played  all  his  borrowed  wit,  and  did 
not  think  it  loft  upon  me. 

A  fool  will  fometimes  be  diverting, 
Sufannah:  the  impertinencies  the  fel- 
low uttered  had  a  novelty  which  amuf- 
edmej  like  the  tittle-tattle  of  children, 
they  were  ib  extravagantly  mixed  with 
a  few  fallies  of  good -fenfe,  that  my 
wonder  at  that  curious  piece  of  folly 
gave  me  precisely  the  looks  I  wanted 
to  humble  Mr.  Romney. 

A  man,  however  modeft,  is  not  dead 
to  the  defire  of  being  efteemed  ;  he  ne- 
ceflarily  knows  his  fuperiority  when  in 
oppofition  to  a  fop.  My  behaviour 
Mr,  Romney  felt.  The  error  of  my 


judgment  he  laid  to  the  account  of  my 
heart:  he  thought  me  the  more  prc- 
poflfcfTed,  as  I  was  the  lefs  rational. 
This  idea  deadened  his  vivacity ;  hd 
anfwered  a  No  for  a  ^4rs;  and  fome 
traces  of  fadnefs  wtreA'Jfible  on  his 
face.  A  fide- glance  I  darted  at  him 
told  me  his  uneafmefs;  and  my  heart 
panted  with  joy  at  the  difcovery.  Fear- 
ful left  pride  only  mould  have  worked 
Mr.  Romney  into  a  reverie  and  abfence 
of  mind,  I  artfully  fupported  the  fop's 
imagination  with  i'miles  of  content.  He 
had  a  fine  voice  :  this  he  hinted  to  me; 
and,  indeed,  he  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions. *  You  fhould  always  fing,  and 
«  not  talk  !'  This  I  half  whifpered  to 
him  :  the  man  took  it  for  a  compli- 
ment, bowed,  and  thanked  me. 

Women,  Sufannah,  are  better  hypo- 
crites than  the  moft  refined  courtiers. 
Ambition  may  be  eafily  feen  through, 
their  boafted  love  of  independence;  but 
pafllons  lie  buried  in  our  hearts,  a« 
lilent  as  the  dead  in  their  graves.  Un- 
der the  cloak  of  a  natural  levity,  I  con- 
cealed from  every  eye  the  inclination  I 
began  to  feel  ;  while  Mr.  Romney's 
impatient  ingenuity  fpoke  his  foul  in 
every  motion.  There  I  read,  I  was 
the  woman  he  loved !  This  intelli- 
gence changed  not  my  plan  :  prudence 
told  me  to  be  falfe  j  and  I  continued 
the  deceit. 


LETTER    VI. 

A  General  filence,  and  a  few  yawn- 
ings,  having  fucceeded  to  the 
eulogiums  beftowed  on  Mr.  Lewis's 
voice,  cards  were  propofed,  as  the  fole 
means  not  to  feel  the  weight  of  time, 
the  mortal  enemy  of  the  idle  and  ftu- 
pid.  Then  Mr.  Romney  drew  near 
me,  opened  his  lips,  and,  with  a  figh, 
clofed  them  again.  Unwilling  to  hear 
what  1  already  knew,  left  my  fenfibility 
jhould  betray  me,  I  arofe,  curtlied,  and 
went  to  the  whift-table. 

In  vain  did  Mr.  Romney  endeavour 
to  truft  my  ear  with  the  tale  of  hi» 
woe  ;  in  vain  did  he  exprefs  in  his  eyes 
the  fecret  of  his  heart :  I  feigned  nei- 
ther to  hear,  nor  to  fee.  My  gaiety 
contrafted  his  languishing  looks;  and, 
though  extremely  delighted,  he  could 
not  diffemble  his  pam'on  :  not  once  did 
he  catch  in  my  features  the  fatisfaction 
I  enjoyed. 

Bx  «  So 
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*  Sohandfomc;  yet  fo  indifferent'* 
I  turned  my  head,  frowned,  and  care- 
lefsly  attended  to  my  game. 

«  Indifferent!  I  was  wrong! — Mr. 

*  Lewis  is  tiie  man  '.' 

«  Trump!'  exclaimed  I j  and  I  played 
the  ace  of  diamonds.  Mr.  Romney 
returned  to  the  chimney-corner;  but 
not,  however,  before  he  had  compli- 
mented me  with — *  I  have  feen  you  !  I 
'  am  undone !' 

Give  a  child  the  toy  he  longs  for,  he 
will  throw  it  afide,  andwifh  for  another} 
deny  it  to  him,  you  will  enhance  it's 
value,  and  endear  it  to  his  fancy.'  Thus 
man  muft  be  treated,  or  difguft  will 
follow  his  enjoyment. 

My  fop,  and  my  difcretion,  helped 
me  the  whole  evening  againft  the  at- 
tacks of  my  already  enamoured  heart. 
It's  emotions — gueits  I  never  had  en- 
tertained  before — I  treated  with  the  fa- 
miliarity of  habit;  and  not  onoe  Mr. 
Romney,  though  watching  attentively 
every  fmile,  and  every  word,  could  fu- 
fpect  his  power  over  me. 

Diflimulation  I  difcarded  when  I 
came  home. 

'  How  do  you  like  Lady  Bennet's 

*  nephew,  Henrietta  ?'  aflced  Mrs.  Ver- 
man. 

That  queftion  I  anfwered  with  fin- 
cerity.  My  mother  had  too  much  ex- 
perience not  to  difcover  a  lover  in  my 
praifes  of  Mr.  Romney. 

'  I  own,'  faid  (he,  with  a  fneer,  « that 
he  may,  at  a  fir  ft  fight,  prejudice  in 
his  favour-  Were  the  virtues  of  a 
man  centered  in  an  exquifitely-made 
lhape  ar,d  comely  prefence,  he  would 
certainly  deferve  the  eulogiums  you 
have  lavished  upon  him  ;  hut,  Mils, 
thete  are  too  often  thedeUidmg  quali- 
ties under  which  are  concealed  vice 
and  folly.  Study  the  character  be- 
fore you  judge  of  the  man  :  not  to 
your  heart,  but  to  your  reafon,  apply 
for  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  The 
old  woman  whom  you  miftook  once 
at  the  opera  for  a  beauty,  fo  much 
altered  by  patches  and  paint  her  fea- 
tures were,  U  the  picture  of  all  the 
objects  before  you.  The  fenles  are 
not  the  judges  of  truth.' 
And  then,  fixing  her  eyes  upon 
mini  — 

«  As  Mr.  Romney  is  but  an  acquain- 
«  ;  ii.cc,  your  good  opinion  of  him  is 
«  anharmlefs  error.  It  matters  not 


<  what  you   think    of    people   in    hii 

*  fituation  of  life,  fmce  it  is^not  an. 

'  them  you  are  to   lor-k   for  a  friend, 
'  orahuftnnd.     My  Henrittta  is  wor- 

*  thy  of  a  nobler  fate/ 

The  fenfe  of  r!»is  fpeech  told  fj  rx- 
prefsly  that  (he  would  not  favour  my 
new  inclination,  that  I  immediately  de- 
clared her  vitws  tor  my  eftahif(hmet>t 
were  the  more  agreeable;  that 
perfectly  coincided  with  my  ambition, 
and  would  contribute  to  her  happinefs. 
So  eafy  and  natural  was  the  tone  of  my 
voice,  that  the  fufpicious  Mrs.  Verman 
doubted  not  my  veracity:  (he  embraced 
me;  and,  a  Tew  minutes  after,  I  retired 
to  my  apartment. 


LETTER    VII. 

I  Was  no  fooner  alone  than  I  refccVd 
on  the  inconfiftency  of  our  paf- 
fions.  My  mother  loved  me  with  the 
utmoft  tcndernefs,  yet  could  not  think 
to  fee  me  happy  but  in  her  own  way: 
to  her  feelings  I  was  to  chain  my  fenfi- 
bility;  and,  at  the  impetuous  feafon  of 
defires,  adopt  the  cool  reafon  of  a  wo- 
man of  forty.  A  nobleman  for  her 
fon-in-law  was  the  real  caufe  of  her 
unceafing  fominefs.  What  fondnefs 
is  that  which  my  oppofition  to  her 
choice  would  have  eafily  changed  into 
hatred  ?  It  was  too  evident  fhe  loved 
me  but  for  herfelf.  This  thought  made 
me  not  forget  the  benefits  I  had  re- 
ceived from  her:  I  remembered,  with 
gratitude,  the  peculiar  care  me  had 
taken  of  my  education.  To  her  I  was 
indebted  for  every  quality  I  had  to 
boift  :  but  was  1,  in  her  hands,  like  a 
curious  piece  of  mechanifm  in  thole  of 
an  ingenious  artift,  to  be  made  , 
only  lor  her  perfonal  advantage?  Both 
my  heart  and  reafen  exclaimed  a  '  No!* 
I  could  not  think  to  be  led  forcibly  to 
the  arms  of  an  undeferving  hufband, 
like  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
French  pride,  who,  to  the  evnl.ilting 
difgrace  of  humanity,  are  buried  for 
life  in  the  walls  of  a  convent.  The 
laws  of  England  are  the  friends  of  "Na- 
ture :  we  deleft  the  inhuman  facriticet 
flie  is  perpetually  compelled  to  make  in 
the  countries  governed  by  ignorance, 
defpotifm,  and  fuperftition! 

I  refolved,  Suiannah,  on  attempting 
to  erafe  from  my  heart  the  memory  of 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Romney;  (it  was  all  filial  duty 
could  require  from  me)  and  on  loving, 
jf  the  attempt  proved  unfuccefsful. 
This  determination  calmed  my  mind, 
and  lulled  me  to  rett. 


LETTER    VIII. 

MY  firft  thought,  when  I  awoke, 
was  about 'Mr.  Romney;  and 
almoft  half  an  hour  was  devoted  to 
him  :  I  could  not  help  it.  The  next 
reverie  was  on  the  means  to  reconcile 
my  mother's  peace  with  my  own  ;  and 
this,  to  my  forro-v,  could  not  be  effe&ed 
without  hypocrify.  I  had  too  much 
virtue  to  be  true  at  the  expence  of  her 
happinefs:  befides,  I  flattered  myfelf 
that  the  prefent  advantages  refulting 
from  a  marriage  with  a  man  of  Mr. 
Romney's  fortune,  would  overbalance 
the  brilliant  uncertainty  fhe  fed  her 
imagination  with.  From  a  woman, 
with  whole  ambitious  difpofition  I  was 
perfectly  acquainted,  it  was  not  wife  to 
expeft  fuch  a  facrifice:  but  (he  was  my 
mother ;  I  hated  to  think  her  impru- 
dent and  ungenerous. 

*         * 

MRS.  Verman  took  me  into  her 
clofet  after  breakfaft.  The  air  of  myf- 
tery  (he  had  affumed  when  fhe  bid  me 
follow  her,  and  the  orders  (he  gave  not 
to  be  interrupted,  announcing  plainly 
the  fubjeft  of  her  converfation,  I  put 
myfelf  on  my  guard,  and  defied  her  fa- 
gacity. 

'  Sit  down,  Henrietta;  and  liften, 

*  not  to  a  mother,  but  a  friend,  who 
1  knows  the  world,  and  will  not  deceive 

*  you. 

*  You  are  at  an  age  when  the  paf- 
'  fions,  commanding  an  ablbluteobe- 
'  dience  to  their  dictates,  throw  the 

*  head  into  confufjon,  and  blind  our 

*  understanding.     Once   the  flaves  of 
'  delire,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  re- 
4  move  the  veil  fpread  between  reafon 

*  and  us.  To  free  you  from  the  danger 

*  of  fuch  a  fituation  is  my  duty. 

*  The  ingenuity  of  youth  is  an  ene- 

*  my  to  their  happinefs:  like  honour 

*  in  the  man  who  wants  to  be  prefer- 

*  red,  it  is  a  weapon  we  furnifh  a  villain 
'  with  againft  ourfelves;  a  weapon  the 
'  more  fecure  in  his  hand,  as  our  hearts 
'  are  inceflantly  expofsd  to  the  blow  it 
«  Unices. 


<  Confider  mankind  tinder  the  two 
f  clafTVs  of  knaves  and  fools.  However 
'  mocking  this  aflertion  may  b?  ta 

*  yonr   good-nature,    believe   it   true. 

*  The  principles  of  education  are  never 
1  fo  deeply  rooted,  but  they  fooneror 
'  later  give  way  to  the  maxims  of  the 
'  fociety  we  live  in.    Had  you,  with  the 
'  eye  of  a  philofopher.  obferved  the  ac- 

*  tions  of  the  perfons  you  have  vifited, 
c  heard,  and  converfed  with,  you  would 

*  haveeafily  diltinguilhed  between  their 

*  tongues    and    hearts,    their  counte- 
'  nances  and  judgment.     Every  fen- 
'  ilble   man  or  woman   adopts  indrffe- 

*  rently  the   character   of   thofe    they 
f  want  to  pleafc  or  deceive.     As  vir- 
'  tuc,  like  the  language  of  a  pedantick 

*  fellow,  is  entirely  out  of  famion  with 

*  the  polite  world,  and  this  polite  world. 
'  contains  the  very  choice  of  a  nation, 

*  we  readily  aiTent.  to  their  opinions, 

*  rather  than  to   be   laughed   at,  and 
'  ranked    among   the  vulgar.      Thus 

*  pride  forms  our  iecond  education  the 
'  more  prevailing  over  the  former,  that 
'  it  agrees  with  our  defires,  and  favours 

*  every  paffion. 

«  The  whole  end  of  this  life,  Hen- 
'  rietta,  is  to  pafs  it  away  in  as  much 
'  pleafure  and  as  little  pains  as  we 
'  can.  Fortune,  and  a  high  rank,  pro-- 

*  cure  us  every  hlii's,  when  we  know 
'  how  to  enjoy  them  :   they  are  the  rm- 

*  raculous  fpring  which  wafhes  every 
'  fault,    and    turns   foibles   into  per- 
'  fe&ions. 

'  Truft  to  fentiment  for  happinefs, 
'  no  mere  than  you  would  take  a  blind 

*  man  for  your  guide  in  a  thorny  patk 
'  bordered  with  precipices.     Love  is  a 

*  word    with    which    we   ennoble   the 
'  wants  of  the  fenfes.    Did  weexamine 

*  our  hearts,  and  conclude  impartially 

*  from  their  longings,  we  fliould  own, 
'  that  man  in  general,  and  not  this  or 

*  that,  is  the  objeft  of  our  wifhes.     It 
'  may  happen,  that  a  fimilarity  of  dif- 
'  pofition   will  caufe   what    they    call 
'  iyinpathy,  and  fix  our  affections  upon 
'  one  in   preference   to   another :    but 
'  thofe  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
'  humanity,  will  convince   you,  Hen- 
'  rietta,  that  a  perfect  harmony,  like  a 

*  total  difference    between    two   cha- 

*  rafters,    is    incompatible    with  real 
'  happinefs.     Dillike   or  hatred  mud 

*  be  our  lot,  when  we  can  command 

*  blifs,  or  cannot  entertain  the  hope 'of 
1  iver  enjoy  ing  it. 

'  Conftancy 


HENRIETTA, 


•  Conftancy  n  a  forced  ftate,  which, 
like  a  delirium,  fnppofes  the  patient 
incapable  of  reflecting:  it  cannot 
fuhfilt  long,  unlefs  the  pafllons  be 
kept  in  a  perpetual  ferment}  and  ex-^ 
perience  tells  us  that  none  outlive  the 
poflefT.on  of  the  objects  we  print  af- 
ter. This  the  lovers  will  nor  fufTVr 
reafon  to  demonftrate,  till  indifference 
has  taught  them  their  error. 
'  Folly,  Henrietta,  is  not  peculiar 
to  love;  it  belongs  to  every  other 
paiTion  of  the  heait  and  mind  :  it  is  a 
general  dileale,  more  or  lefi  dange- 
rous, according  as  we  are  more  or  lefs 
infefted  with  it.* 


BETTER    IX. 

H  E  R  E  is  a  foible  in  our  eha- 
*  racier, which  owes  it's  birth  to 
«  the  eftablifhment  of  fociety,  and  is 
'  more  powerful  and  lafting  than  any 
'  of  the  paflions  we  are  fated  to  feel  : 
«  that  foible  is  pride;  it  begins  at  the 

•  prime  of  life,  and  vanifhes  only  upon 
«  the  death-bed;    nay,  often  furvives 
'  the  horrors  which  then  furrow nd  us, 
4  and  reigns  in  the  will  it  dictates.  As 
<  a  Chriftian,  I  deleft  it's  fway :    as  a 

•  woman,  I  yield  to  it.     Rtligion  and 

•  philofophy  avail  not  againft  the  plea  - 

•  jure  of  living  in  all  the  Juxuriancy  of 

•  greatnefs    and    independence.     The 

•  hiperiority  of  our  charms  over  thole 

•  of  our  rivals  procures  not  half  the 
'  delight  we  enjoy  in  the  refptcts  and 
«  compliance  of  a  world  of  courtiers. 
4  Elegantequipages,fumptuous  tables, 
'  coftly  drefles,  and  a  fplendid  retinue, 

•  leave  not  our  fouls  the  time  of  think- 

•  ing:  every  fenfe  is  conftantly  grati- 

•  fied  and  kept  alive  by  variety,  and 

•  the  brilliant  imagination  of  the  num- 

•  herlefs  flaves,  whole  only  rtudy  is  to 

•  divert  and  to  pleafe. 

«  Pride,   initead  of  decaying,  like 

•  love,  is  daily  increafing  in  our  hearts : 
'  it   knows    not  the  tranfitions  from 

•  raptures  to  difguft,  but  is  always  new 
«  and  enchanting;    it  has  in  our  old 
«  age   the  fame  charms  )t  peflefTed  in 

•  our  youth.     Never  an  abatement  is 
'  fenfibie  in  the  tranfports  it  caufes. 

*  The  wife,  Henrietta,  believe  not  in 
«  the  reality  of  love;  but  all  agree  that 
«  pride  exifts  naturally  :  they  compare 

•  the  man  we  prefer  to  a  filk  we  chufe 
«  amongit  a  thoufanJ  at  Van  Sotnmcrs, 


rather  as  the  effect  of  the  neceflity  of 
making  a  choice  than  of  the  refolves 
of  our  tafte  and  judgment.  That 
man  and  that  filk  have  the  fame  fate; 
it  is  needlefs  to  tell  you  the  confc- 
quence. 

*  Your  beauty  and  accompliftimenta 
call  daily  the  homages  of  men  in  the 
highelt  life:  by  them  only  are  you 
elteenied  at  your  real  value.  Like  an 
excellent  picture  from  the  Roman 
fchool,  which  is  unnoticed  by  the 
ignorant,  and  admired  by  the  vir- 
tuofo,  you  are  praifed  by  the  gicat, 
the  fole  connoitTeurs  in  wit,  talents, 
and'  fenfibility.  Your  perfec>- 
among  a  lower  clafs  of  mankind, 
would  be  entirely  loft;  and,  perhaps, 
thought  as  many  defects.  1  have 
once  feen  a  favage  (hutting  his  ears 
to  the  moft  perfect  harmony;  and 
heard  him  fay  he  could  not  conceive 
what  pleafure  fuch  a  confufion  could 
afford.  How  many  men  are  like  that 
favage  ! 

'  Exert  your  reafon,  that  you  may 
not  be  a  dupe  to  your  heart :  look  on 
all  men  with  indifference,  and  leave 
to  pride  the  diipofal  of  your  hand. 
This  foible  once  fatisned,  life  is  a 
continual  fcene  of  blifs.* 


LETTER    X. 

THE  manner  of  delivery,  and  the 
art  of  the  fpeaker,  convince  of- 
tener  than  the  realbns  with  which  he 
defends  his  opinion.  Our  vanity,  a- 
larmed  at  the  ftiperiority  he  may  gain, 
is  ever  ready  to  oppofe  the  latter  ;  but 
our  hearts  are  ealily  fubdued  by  the 
former.  Truth  and  falftiood  are 
equally  credited  when  the  orator  talks 
to  our  pafiions,  and  not  to  our  under- 
ftanding. 

Mr.  Komney  had  not  made  fuch  an 
impreflion  upon  me  as  to  make  me  in- 
fenfible  of  the  real  advantages  inherent 
in  titles  and  grandeur:  thefe  I  had 
been  lonjaccurtomed  toconfider  as  the 
rights  of  beauty;  and  my  imagination, 
more  than  once,  had  enjoyed  nil  their 
charms.  The  panegyrick  Mrs.  Ver- 
man  made  of  them  awakened  my  am- 
bition, and  forced  a  fmile  from  my 
lips. 

My  mother,  attentive  to  my  mo- 
tions, guefled  the  approbation  my  heart 
gave, 

'  lam 
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«  I  am  glad,  Henrietta,  that  it  is  in 
your  power  to  determine  for  yourfelf. 
The  woman  who  liltens  to  the  infidi- 
ous  language  of  palfton,  like  the  re- 
ligious enthufiaft,  is  a  fatire  on  hu- 
man reafon.  Continue  to  be  cool, 
and  not  miftak*  illuiion  for  reality: 
one  error  is  the  fpring  of  thoulands. 
From  the  emotions  your  foul  is  af- 
fe&ed  with,  form  not  your  judgment 
of  them :  there  are  hours  when  we 
are  ahfolutely  unable  to  compare  and 
to  judge.  The  paflions  inebriate  the 
foul :  at  that  time,  like  thofe  of  the 
nun  intoxicated  with  liquor,  her  fa- 
culties are  in  a  total  inertnefs,  or  in 
a  deadly  agony. 

•'  Trult  to  me  your  feelings,  Hen- 
rietta, when  their  novelty  will  ftrike 
you;  I  will  then  tell  you  their  na- 
ture, and  adminilter  their  antidote, 
A  diftemper,  though  ever  To  bad,  is 
eafily  removed,  when,  at  it's:  firft  ap- 
pearance, a  fkilful  phyfician  is  called} 
but,  if  we  leave  the  cure  to  time,  or 
our  own  abilities,  it  makes  fuch  a 
progrefs  as  to  defy  art  and  expe- 
rience.' 


LETTER    XL 

MY  inclination  for  Mr.  Rpmney, 
Sufannah,  engaged  not  upon 
equal  terms  with  my  (elf-love  :  as  rea- 
dily did  I  at  laft  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  Mis.  Verman's  counfels,  a* 
if  he  had  been  an  abfolute  ftfanger  to 
me.  No  refiftance  of  any  moment  was 
made  :  although  the  firft  onfet  had  an- 
nounced victory,  it  was  not  fupported} 
and  my  mother's  triumph  was  com- 
pleat.  I  blufhed  at  the  iurprize  of  my 
fecfes,  and  told  her  the  power  of  their 
illufions  over  my  judgment. 

*  I  wonder  not,  Henrietta,  at  your 
9  having  been  moved  by  the  prefence 
'  of  an  handlbme  man.  Beaury,  in 
'  borh  (Vxes,  has  irrefiftible  charms  ; 
'  th-e  fenfations  It  gives  are  as  pleaiing 
(  as  natural:  bvft  it  i*  like  a  rofe  we 

*  fraell,    like    a   melodious    voice   we 

*  hear-;  whilft  we  breathe  the  perfume, 
'  or  liften,  we  forget  the  thorn,  and 

*  want  of  tafte. 


'  I  do  not  intend  to  make  the  fatire 
'  of  Mr.  Romney  :  he  may  pofle/s  as 

*  noble  a  foul  as  his  (hnpe  is  excellent, 
c  be  endowed  with  every  virtue,  and 
'  deferving  of  your  love  and  efteemj 

*  but  he  may  alfo  be  the  reverfeof  what 

*  I  fuppofe  him  to  be.  Were  I  to  judge 

*  of  him   from   the  education   he  has 

*  received,  and  the  unexpected  turn  of 
'  fortune  which  made  his  father  rich, 
'  and  enables  him  to  gratify  every  call 
'  of  his  paflions,   I  might,  without  in- 
'  juring  his  charadler,    be  prejudiced 
«  againft  him  :  he  looks  grave  and  fe- 

*  date,  it  is  true;  but  no  mien  whatever 
'  is  a  proof  of  our  wifdom  and  mo- 
'  rality.  The  real  inclinations  of  mew 
'  and  women  I  do  not  learch  for  in 
'  their  air,  fince  fafhion  and  want  have 
«  made  us  a  neceflity  of  being  falfe. 
'  You  will  tell  me  that  Mr.  Romney, 

*  not  having  been  brought  up  with'ia 
«  the  atmofphere  of  St.  James's,  ha* 

*  not  perhaps  adopted  the  polite  vices 

*  of  a  courtier.     It  is  an  error,  Hen- 
«  rietta :  ihefe  vices  are  not  the  pro- 

*  perty  of  the  great;  their  refinements, 
«  I  own,  nobody  has  but  themfelves. 

*  None,  with  fuch  a  good  grace,  will 
'  tell  a  liej  will  carefs  a  man  into  the 
'  belief  of  their  friendship  whilft  they 
'  folicit   his   difgrace;    and  pant  for 
«  pleafures  they  cannot  enjoy  without 
«  violating  the  laws,  or  driving  a  whole 

*  family  to defpair.     Thefe  advantages 
«  are  the  effects  of  a  long  habit,  and 
«  the  noble  affurance  peculiar  to  high 
'  birth  and  power*.  If  you  except  the 
f-  heroifm  of  being  openly  a  deift,  a, 
'  libertine,  and  an  adulterer,  you  will 

*  find  that  almoft  every  individual  in  the 
«  fociety  is  tainted  with  the  fame  vices 
'  and  follies.    Fear  hides  the  corrupted 
4  heart  of  a  commoner;  to  that  only 
«  you  may  afcribe  the  appearance  of 

<  more  virtue  in  the  citizen  than  in  the 

<  man  of  the  world.  Since,  then,  Hen- 
«  rietta,  you  cannot  flatter  yourfelf  to 
'  know  the  man  of  true  honour  amongft 
c  a   thotifand  hypocrites,   would   you 
(  hefttate  in  the  choice  of  an  hufband? 
«  With  the  great  you  will  be  cenfured, 
«  but  refpecled  :  the  fpleen  of  the  pie- 
'  beian,  raifed  by  their  fuperiority  over 

*  him,  never  goes  fo  far  as  to  annihilate 


*  Llk?  me,  the  reader  muft  take  this  for  a.  fa  tire  rather  than  for  Mrs.  Verman's  real 
epinion :  though  fecmingly  in  earneil,  flic  had  too  much  fenfe  not  to  know  the  errors  /he 
commended.  Had  fhe  painted  them  to  her  daughter  under  their  tiue  colour*,  fhe  would 
*»t  have  a4le4  ilis  part  ihe  waited  to  perform. 


HENRIETTA, 


'  his  (ervility;    he  murmurs,    (hakes 

*  his  chain,  hut  continues  the  ll 

'  fa  lie  ltep  in  a  woman  of  the  city  cx- 
'  pofes- her  to  contempt  ami  mili.Tv;  in 
'  a  ladv  it  is  called  gallantry,  and  an- 
'  nounces  to  the  publick  her  beauty 

*  and   merit.     For  one  hulb,ind,   un- 
'  fafhionable  enough  to  take  the  alarm, 
'  and  fue  Tor  *  divorce,  hundreds  laugh 

*  *t  a  di (grace   they  could  not  avoid, 

*  or  leem  not  to  know  it.     An  amia- 

*  ble companion,  rather  than  a  faithful 

*  wife,  is  tiic  taite  of  the  great.      Sen- 

*  fihle  that  ientiment  has  it's  ebb  and 

*  flow,  they  do  not  require  a  conftancy 

*  which  their  reafon  proves  to  them  to 
'  be  a  chimera,  the  hobby- horfe  of  the 
'  fools  and  humble  tradefmen.     Such 

*  an  enlightened  indifference  you  can- 
'  not    ex  peel    from    the   latter  :     their 

*  bafe-born  fouls  are  entirely  taken  up 

*  with  the  ideas  of  order  and  decency; 

*  which,  among  the  polite,  are  but  as 

*  many  incentives  to  enjoy. 

'  Your  virtue,  Henrietta,  needs  not 

*  this  picture  to  determine  your  choice 
'  in   favour  of  men  of  quality:   I  am 

*  confcious  you  deteft  the  thought  of 

*  ever  ttbuiing  the  man  you  will  blefs 

*  with  your  h^nd;  but  what  in  one  hour 

*  appears  impoflible  to  happen,  may  in 
'  the   next,  by  the  power  of  circum- 
'  fiances,  come  to  pafs.     Did  a  young 
'  man,  of  a  generous  difpofition,  think 
'  he  would  rob,  at  fifty,  his  country-- 
'  men  of  feveral  millions?    No!   it  is 

*  Fortune's  fault :  the  temptations  (lie 
'  laid  before  him  were  too   ftrong  for 

*  his  virtue;   he  could  not  pofTibly  re- 
'  fift,  and  therefore  turned  a  plunderer 
4  and  a  villain. 

*  No  man,  no  woman,  premeditates 

*  a  crime  in  cool  blood  :   fb  long  as  we 
'  reafon  we  abhor  it;    but  when  pafTion 
'  takes  the  fway,  it  lofes  all  it's  hor- 
'  rors ;   and  ten  to  one  we  commit  it. 

*  Like  the  talents  of  a  general,  which 
'  are  not  generally  efteemed  before  he 
'  meets  and  defeats  an  enemy  as  brave 
'  as    himffclf,    our   virtues    are   abfo- 
'  lutely  unknown  till  we  have  oppofcd 
'  the   (eductions   of  defire,   and  con- 
'  quered.' 

LETTER     XII. 

THE   maxims  of  Mrs.    Vermrin, 
though  moil  of  them  the  contrail 
of  herconducland  of  my  way  of  think- 
ing* plcafed  my  mind,  and  obliterated 


the  charms  of  Mr.  Ramney.     So  cdof 
were  IHT  contempt  of  the  citizen,  and 
her  elteem  of  the  great,  that  rnv 
in  the  knowledge  of  mankind   v  : 

readily  to  the  authority  of  her  practical 
experience.  How  could  I  miltrull  her 
afljrtions,  when  the  life  me  i 
timong  the  different  clafTes  of  men  had 
taught  her  their  real  worth  ? 
Books  tell  not  the  patfions  of  men  fo 
well  as  a  conftant  intercourle  with 
them  :  a  few  days  of  familiar  conver- 
fation  berray  a  heart  which  the  hiftory 
of  it's  feelings  does  not  always  unfold. 
Too  often  does  an  author  miilake  his 
own  afleclions  for  thofe  of  the  pei  fun- 
ages  he  gives  a  part  to  perform  in  the 
novel  he  writes;  too  often  is  he  a  flave 
to  prejudice,  and  draws  a  falle  picture. 
For  one  Montefquieu  who  compofes  for 
the  men  of  all  nations,  how  many  only 
for  the  fociety  they  live  in  !  The  f,nne 
partiality  which  guides  the  pen  of  po- 
litical writers,  you  eafily  difcover  in 
thofe  of  the  memoirs  which  are  daily 
published  :  to  them  both  might  be  jtift. 
Jy  applied  the  following  French  line 
for  a  device— 

ffors  nous  ct  not  amis,  nul  naura  dc  Me'rite. 

My  mother's  converfation  reftored 
the  calm  to  my  heart.  It  I  thought  of 
Mr.  Romney,  it  was  only  with  the  half 
pleafure  we  feel  at  the  fecond  fight  of 
a  fine  perfpeclive,  or  the  repetition  of 
a  bon-mot.  Left,  however,  hispiefence 
fliould  revive  the  pa(t  illullon,  and 
wheedle  me  out  of  the  hopes  of  a  gran- 
deur I  flattered  myfelf  to  enjoy  one  day, 
I  refolved  on  not  feeing  him.  A  tender 
woman  fhould  never  fuffer  the  vihts  of 
the  man  flie  fears,  when  her  reafon  is 
weak  enough  to  diflemble  the  reality  of 
the  danger  flie  runs.  Nature  is  not  an 
enemy  to  be  eafily  conquered  :  (he 
laughs  at  our  boafted  prudence,  and 
often  defeats  it  at  the  very  minute  we 
are  the  more  certain  of  our  triumph.  I 
trufted  not  to  reafon  for  viclory;  but 
ddlred  my  mother  to  prevent,  by  her 
care,  the  return  of  a*fentiment,  which, 
as  I  had  once  indulged  it,  mi^ht  again 
be  welcome  to  my  heart. 


LETTER    XIII. 

MY   confidence  in   Mrs.  Verman 
endeared  me  to  her  j  flie  no  long- 
er Taw  in  me  the  child  &e  had  born, 

but 
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but  the  woman  me  had  educated.  Like 
a  lump  of  clay,  which  the  art  of  the 
fculptor  metamorphofes  into  a  Venus, 
from  her  I  had  received  a  form  which 
(hewed  the  merit  of  the  artift.  I  was  a 
work  her  reafon  only  had  to  boaft  :  her 
empire  over  my  mind  flattered  her  the 
more,  that  fhe  affeaed  to  have  none  over 
my  perfon. 

*  I  abjure  the  power  which  nature 
'  and  the  laws  have  given  me  over  you/ 
Had  (he  told  me  when  the  folidity  of 
my  judgment  anfwered  for  my  clifcre- 
tion — '  I  will  direct  your  choice,  but 
1  never  force  mine  upon  you.' 

Thus,  Sufannah,  by  feemingly  leav- 
ing me  to  myfelf,  (he  had  artfully  dif- 
poled  my  heart  to  feel  agreeably  to  her 
dictates,  and  not  to  perceive  that  I  act- 
jed  as  fhe  pleafed.  The  art  of  an  ora- 
tor is  to  arm  the  paflions  one  againft 
another,  and  appear  rather  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  his  auditors  than  to  efta- 
bli/h  his  own.  Whoever  knows  how  to 
flatter  our  pride,  is  the  mafter  of  our  af- 
fection :  at  his  voice,  vice  and  virtue, 
wifdom  and  folly,  change  their  nature, 
and  obtain  alternately  cur  efteem  or 
contempt. 

*        * 

SOME  days  pafled  without  my  hear- 
ing from  Mr.  Romney.  I  will  own  to 
you,  that  I  was  not  a  little  piqued  at 
the  indifference  of  a  man  whom  I  had 
thought  deeply  enamoured  of  me.  My 
pride  hated  to  reflect  on  the  miftake  I 
had  made;  and,  far  from  welcoming  this 
new  remedy  againft  him,  I  was  heartily 
vexed  he  hiuifelf  had  furnifhed  me  with 
it.  However  determined  not  to  love, 
I  could  not  help  wifhing  for  histender- 
nefs :  his  inienfibility  was  adifgrace  to 
my  charms.  When  their  power  is  in 
<jueftion,  Sufannah,  what  v/oman  will 
not  rcfent  the  affront,  and  meditate  a 
revenge  ? 

'  I  will  lay  all  the  illuHcns  of  beauty 

in  ambufh  for   him;   and   when   his 

heart   h.;s  furrendeted,  treat  it  with 

all    the   haughtinefs    of  an  offended 

conqueror  :  from  me  he  (hall  have  no 

mercy  ;   he  (hall  iuffer  all  the  tortures 

of  an  unhappy  paflion.' 

Thefe  counlels  of  my  indignation  I 

.concealed  from  Mrs.  Verman,  left  fhe 

/hould  point  to  me  the  danger  attached 

to  the  attempt,  and  diffuade  me  from  it, 

More  than  one  indifcreet  vain  maid  has 

loft  her  liberty,  and  been  chained  with 

tfce  fV^ers  fc*  .deitined  to  the  rebel  or 
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fnfenfible.  That  truth  glanced  on  my 
mind ;  there  nothing  could  penetrate 
and  fix,  but  the  mearvs  of  gratifying  my 
pride  and  affiuing  my  iuccefs. 


LETTER    XIV. 

MRS.  Verman  and  I  were  walk- 
ing in  Richmond  Park,  when,  at 
the  turning  cf  an  avenue,  we  met  with 
Lady  Bennet.  The  firlt  caft  of  my 
eyes  was  in  favour  of  her  nephew :  I 
looked  for  him,  and  faw  him  not.  We 
had  not  been  long  with  Lady  Bennet, 
before  fhe  wh  fpered  me — 

*  How  chagrined  Mr.  Romney  will 
'  be,  not  to  have  attended  me  to  Rich- 

*  mond,  when  he  hears  you  was  there  1 

*  I  am  certain  that  the  pleafures  he  has 

*  been  defired  to  prartake  at  Hampftead 

*  wiil  not  compenfate  for  the  lofs  o£ 

*  your  company.' 

"'  At  his  age,  Madam,  that  lofs  is 
'  infenfible.     Young  men,  in  the  midft 

*  of  their   amufements,  think   not   o.f 
'  another  happinefs.'    Very  eafily  can 
'  he  find  a  woman  more  agreeable  and 
'  entertaining:    the  aflu ranee  of   the 

*  contrary  is  only  a  compliment  paid  to 
4  vanity,   mere  fafhionable  words,  on 

*  which  reafon  fets  no  value.' 

*  Indeed,  Mifs,  you  wrong  my  ne- 
'  phew.     His  good  fenfe  fcorns  to  tell 

*  what  he  does  not  think;    never  will 

*  he  facrifice  truth  to  the  honour  of 

*  pafling  for  a  polite  man.     He  told 
'  me  of  his  love  for  you  :  I  anfwer  for 
'  his  veracity.' 

*  Of  his  love  for  ire  ?  Ah  !  ah  !  ah! 

*  This  jeft  I  did  not  expect  from  you, 
'  my  lady.* 

'  I  am  in  earned,  Mifs ;  and,  if  your 

*  heart  has  no  objection,  his  hand  is  at 

*  your  commands.' 

*  Thefe  words  confirm  the  jeft,  Ma- 
'  dam.     What  man  of  any  prudence 
«  would  fo  quickly  determine  for  ma- 

*  trimony  with  a  woman  whofe  incli- 
4  nations  he  is  hardly  acquainted  with; 
'  venture  the  happineis  of  his   whole 
«  life  to  gratify  a  caprice?  The  man 
'  who  fubmits  not  his  tafte  to  the  ex- 
«  amination  of  his  judgment  is   not  a 
'  hufband  forme.     Levity,  in  abufi- 
'  nefs  of  fo  great  a  moment,  (hews  not 
«  Mr.  Romney  to  his  advantage  :  he  is 
'  too  prudent  to  confult  but  his  fancy 

*  in  the  choice  of  his  wife.' 

1  He  is  enchanted  with  your  beauty; 
C  <.ar.d 
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HENRIETTA, 


•  and  I  have  convinced  him  of  your  vir- 

'  tues.' 

'  Talk  no  more;  talk  no  more!* 
And,  with  a  fmile,  I  put  my  hand 

on  her  lips,  and  joined  Mrs.  Verman. 


LETTER    XV. 

SO  eafy  a  conqueft,  my  lady,  no 
longer  flattered  my  vanity.  My  in- 
(dignation  fubfided  ;  and  had  Mr.  Rom- 
ney  appeared  then  before  us,  I  would 
have  received  him  with  the  killing 
gaiety  of  indifference. 

Lady  Ben  net  attempted  a  fecpnd 
\vhifper  :"I  turned  my  ear. 

'  Liften  to  me.' 

And  flie  took  me  by  the  hand. 

<  Well,  what  have  you  to  fay,  dear 

*  Madam  ?' 

*  Think  of  my  nephew.     You  can- 
t  not  be  infenfible  to  his  paflion  for 

*  you  ;  can  you  ?' 

*  Pray,  Madam,  fpare  me  the  repe- 
f  tition  of  that  nonfenfe.     I  am  free, 

*  abf.'lutely  free}  and  leave  the  difpo- 

*  fal  of  my  hand  to  my  mother.' 

*  To   you  only  will  he  be  indebted 

*  for  it  5  your  mother's  confeat  is  but 

*  an  acceftary  to  his  happinefs.     What 

*  would  her  confent  avail  a  man  of  de- 
'  licacy,  were  yours  to  be  influenced 
'by   it?  Freely  return  love   for  love. 
'  My  nephew  is  charming  ;  he  has  wit, 

*  riches,  and  generofity.     Wifh  hin>, 

*  every  wifh  you  may  form  (hall  be  fa- 

*  tisficd  ;  he  will  breathe  but  to  pleafe, 

*  and  make  you  fupremely  happy.    He 

*  has  fcen  you  but  once;  but  can  you 
'  from    hence   queftion    his    fincerity  ? 
'  Reflect  on   yourfelf,  and  confult  not 
'  your  rpodefty.     Are  not  you  confcj- 
f  ous  he  mutt  love  ?' 

What  a  dangerous  flatterer  this  Lady 
Bennet !  Such  an  art  in  a  knight's 
xvife  !  I  know  not  what  reply  I  would 
have  made,  had  not  Mrs.  Verman  call- 
ed  for  me.  I  inftantly  tripped  to  her  j 
and  the  glow  which  Lac'y  Bennet  had 
raifed  op  p)y  cheek  retreated  into  my 
heart. 

No  more  did  I  leaye  my  mother,  and 
lend  my  ears  to  the  too  eloquent,  per- 
fuafive  tongue,  of  Lady  Bennet.  One 
ininute,  however,  fht  found,  as  we  left 
the  park,  to  prefs  my  hand,  and  en- 
force her  action  with  the  following 
words. 

*.  Jhe  more  I  know  you,  th«  more 


'  I  wifh  you  for  my  niece.  My  poor 
*  nephew !  how  he  loves  you  !  Would 
'  you  believe  it,  your  he^rt  would  mell 
'  with  fympathy,  and — ' 

I    curtfied,    and    (lepped    into  the 
coach. 


LETTER    XVI. 

THE  certainty  of  my  triumph  de- 
ftroyed  all  themeritof  Mr.  Rom- 
ney.  I  compared  him  to  a  beautiful 
decoration,  which  pleafes  the  eye,  an<l 
affects  not  the  foul;  though,  till  it  va- 
nifhes,  every  fenfe  feems  to  enjoy. 
When  this  miftake  in  our  fenfations 
warms  a  head  in  favour  of  an  object, 
the  heart  catches  neteflarily  thediftem- 
per,  and  feels  pleafurably  under  the 
delufions  of  a  prepoirefled  fancy.  A 
doctor,  infatuated  with  an  error,  de- 
fends it  with  all  the  fire  and  eloquence 
of  a  devotee  to  truth.  We  all  are  that 
doctor.  Who  among  mankind  can  fay 
he  knows  hirnfeif,  and  acts  according 
to  reafon  ? 

*  I  love  not,'  faid  I  to  my  mother, 
when  we  fat  in  the  coach  ;  *  I  love  not. 

Had  not  Lady  Bennet  convinced  me 
of  her  nephew's  attachment  to  me,  I 
might  have  endangered  my  liberty 
from  too  eager  a  defire  of  captivat- 
ing him.  He  is  mine;  no  longer  am 
I  his.' 

A^d  then  I  related  to  her  the  project 
I  had  formed, 

«  True  woman!'  exclaimed  fhe, 
tapping  her  fan  upon  my  fhouldcrj 
*  true  woman  !  We  never  make  ufeof 
'  pur  understanding  but  when  in  no 
1  need  of  it.' 

To  compleat  my  cure,  Mrs.  Verman 
propofed  to  flip  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  at  Lady  B y's  rout. 

*  There,   Henrietta,  in    the  amaze- 
men't  which  the    diverfity  of 
hundred    characters  will   cnufe,  you 
will  lofe   the  idea  of  Mr.  Romney. 
Be  not  offended  at  the  publirk,  pri- 
vate, or  familiar  homage  whi-  i 
will  pny  to  your  chnrms,   end  at  the 
loud  whifperings  which  envy  or  iil- 
nruure  will   force  from    the  women 
againft  you.     Have  no  ears  in  the  po* 
lite  world;  and  move  your  eyes  but 
to  applaud. 

*  'I  lie  nrt  of  ufing  our  organs  is  of 

•reatttt  importance;  and  it  fliould 
be  the  principal  part  of  our  education: 
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but  the  ignorant  low  wretches  en- 
trufted  with  it,  like  a  painter's  boy, 
whofe  f«le  ftudy  is  to  prepare  the  co- 
lours, leave  to  genius  and  experience 
the  finishing  of  our  minds.  A  man 
of  fortune  lavifhes  thoufands  of 
pounds  a  year  upon  horfes  and  fur- 
niture; and  grudges  a  few  hundreds 
for  perfecting  the  reafon  of  his  chil- 
dren !  Inftead  of  chufing  a  governor 
among  the  adepts  in  the  fcience  of  the 
world,  he  picks  up  a  bafe-born  fel- 
low, whofe  whole  understanding  is 
confined  to  the  opinions  of  the  uni- 
verfity  he  has  lived  in.  This  is  the 
fpring  of  moft  of  the  imprudences 
(roung  men  are  guilty  of  at  their  firft 
ippearance  in  fociety.  Like  an  ex- 
tenfive  thick-fet,  unfrequented  foreft, 

?hich  offers  no  retreat  to  the  bewil- 

;red  traveller  againft  the  attacks 
if  wild  beafts,  the  ftage  of  the  un- 
:nown  focial  life  has  no  afylum  for 
in  innocent  heart  againft  falmood,. 
md  perfidy.  Youth,  taught  only 

rhat  they  ought   not  to  believe  or 

ra&ife,  muft  needs  be  a  prey  to  er- 

»rs,  vice,  and  folly. 

The  education  of  women,  Hen- 
ietta,  is  ftill  more  unenlightened. 

'he  modern  plans  are  the  full  mea- 
fure  of  ftupidity,  the  fitteft  I  ever 

lew  or  heard  of  to  turn  a  head,  and 
•rupt  a  heart,     A  virgin  at  fifteen 

no  lefs  a  wonder  to  me  than  a  dif- 

:et  man  at  eighteen.     The  exift- 

ice  of  thefe  two  beings  is  as  incon- 
iftent  with  the  manner  they  are 

rought  up,  as  ambition  with  an  ab- 

>lute  want  of  talents.' 

*       .*. 
WE  were  then  within  a  few  yards 

of  Lady  B— y's  houfe.  An  hundred 
caniages  announcing  a  numerous  af- 
fembiy  j  though  elegantly  drefled,  and 
•f  a  form  to  be  admired,  I  felt  a  fear, 
and  as  inftantly  a  colouring  declared  it 
to  Mrs.Verman. 

*  As  Lidy  B— — y's  rout  is  the  ren- 
dezvous of  almoft  all  the  people  of 
faftiion,  and  it  is  the  firft  time  you 
venture   among   fuch    a   number   of 
them,  I  owe  you  one  advice. 

*  Blufh  not  when  you  enter  the  apart- 
ments, but  prefent  yourfelf  with  the 
eafe  of  a  woman  habituated  to  acl  in 
the  brilliant  fcenes   of  life.     Were 
they  to  perceive  the  fmallcft  altera- 
tion in  your   features,  diffidence   in 
your  fteps,  and  confufion  in  the  com- 


pliments  you  will  pay  of  return,  their 
pride  would  fliew  you  immediately 
their  fuperiority.  The  woman  who 
differs  in  her  drefs,  her  fpeech,  and 
her  countenance,  or  mimicks  only 
thofeof  the  company  (he  vifits,iScon- 
fidered  by  them  as  an  exoticlc  tranf- 
planted  on  a  foreign  foil ;  the  fliadov/ 
of  a  reality.  Refume  your  fpirits, 
Henrietta,  and  yield  them  not  an  ad- 
vantage  you  partake  with  them. 
Your  modefty  you  fhould  leave  in 
the  coach j  it  is  a  bad  companion 
among  the  great ;  it  may  murder  the 
inexpreffible  charms  of  your  fliape, 
and  rob  your  graces  of  their  enchant- 
ing play.  Never  forget  that  a  becom- 
ing vice  is  much  more  efteemed  thai! 
an  aukward  virtue/ 


LETTER    XVII. 

LIKE  a  fenfible  Frenchman,  wtio 
never  beheld  but  the  borrowed 
charms  of  the  ladies  of  Paris,  on  enter- 
ing Ranelagh  fixes  upon  a'  beauty 
wherever  he  cafts  his  eyes,  and  at  that 
heavenly  fight  thinks  himfelf  in  a  ter- 
reftrial  paradife,  my  foul  panted  with 
delight  at  the  firft  glance  I  threw  before 
and  round  me  in  Lady  B  •*•  »  y's  apart- 
ment. Though  I  had  many  times  add- 
ed to  the  number  of  the  idle  and  the 
gay  at  a  lady  of  quality's  rout,  never1 
had  I  feen  the  fame  fumptuofity  and 
magnificence  difplayed.  My  admira- 
tion did  not,  however,  confufe  my  head j 
I  curtfied, talked, liftened, and  anfwered, 
with  all  the  coolnefs  of  a  fatisfied  pride. 
The  refpefit  fliewed  me  by  Tome  noble- 
men of  our  acquaintance,  called  foott 
the  general  attention  ;  men  arid  women 
with  the  moft  impertinent  curiofity 
eyed  me  from  head  to  foot :  from  the 
fmiles  of  the  former,  and  the  uneafinefs 
of  the  latter,  I  quickly  difcovered  I 
made  a  tolerable  figure.  The  fpiteof* 
our  own  fex  is  the  beft  panegyrick  of 
our  charms:  words  have  not  half  it's 
expreflion  and  eloquence,  and  it  is  th» 
more  flattering,  that  it  is  forced  from 
our  real  enemies. 

*        * 

So  volatile  a  company,  fo  diflipated, 
and  leemingly  more  devoted  to  pleafure 
than  to  fentiment,  made  me  fancy  every 
individual  out  of  the  reach  of  the  paf- 
fions.  '  Whoever  thinks  not,'  faid  I 
to  myfclf,  '  cannot  feel  j'  and  really 
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their  language  and  manners  belied  rea- 
fon,  wit,  and  common  fenfe. 

Mrs\  Verman  read  in  my  heart. 

*  That  behaviour  and  that  language, 

*  Henrietta,  which  offend  your  fenfibi- 
'  lity,  are  tin-  effe&s  of  a  refined  poli- 
'  tick.     1  houghtlefsnefs  is  the  excufe 
'  for  the  faults  rank  and   fortune  do 

*  not   juftify,  and  a  guard  againft  the 
'  indifcretions  of  too  open  a  character; 
«  they  fave   the  trouble  to  blu(h,  and 

*  defeat  the  hatred  of  an  enemy,  or  the 

*  fagacity  of  a  rival.     Another  time  I 
'  will  explain  to  you  the  hidden  myfte- 

<  riesof  i'uch  a  conduct,  and  convince 
'  you  of  it's  propriety.     It  is  enough 
«  now  to  a  flu  re  you,  that  none  here  are 
4  really  what  they  appear  to  be.' 

'  But  the  old,  Madam,  why  do  they 

*  play  the  fools  ?  The  levity  of  youth 

*  agrees  with  the  wrinkles  on  their  faces 
'  so  more  than  the  libertinifm  of  a  hi- 
'  [hop  with  the  ian&ity  of  his  ftation, 

*  Their  airs  and  their  age  are  the  moft 
'  incompatible  things  lever  faw:  their 
'  union  is  a  moft  violent  fatire  of  rea- 

*  fon  and  decency.     I  wifh  I  had  not 
'  beheld  the  odious  fpeclacle."* 

*  When  you  know  mankind  better, 
'  you  will  take  thefe  contradictions  as 

*  the  natural   tfrVcls  of  a  focial  life. 

*  The  fear  of  being  forfaken  when  we 

*  can  no  longer  procure  a  divcrfion  or 
'  a  pleafure,  compels  us  to  aflame  the 
'  looks  cf  appiobation  and  indulgence; 
'  by  conforming,  in  appearance,  to  the 
«  follies  of  young  people,  we  ennoble 
4  and  authorize  them;  their  gratitude 

*  gives,  in   return,  refpec"ls  and  atten - 

*  dance.     Tims  our  pride  enjoys  when 
4  every  other  fentiment  is  dead.     The 
«  miferies  of  a  Iblitude,  after  having 

*  long  lived  in  the  world,  are  not  to  be 

<  boine.     We  muft  rlill  fee,  talk,  and 

*  (lander.     A  woman  who  has  not  that 
«  comfort  at  ilxty  might  as  well  be  bu- 

<  ried :     the    torment    of  reflecting   is 
.«   worfe  than  death  ;  hardly  one  in  ten 
«   thiaifand  can  think  coldly  on  the  paft, 
«  and  be  a  tolerable  companion  to  her- 

*  felf. 

'  Continue  your  obfervations,  Hen- 
«  rietta.  This  is  a  fchool  where  you 
'.  may  form  your  judgment,  and  then 
«  be  in  r,o  need  of  a  guide  in  the  thorny 
'  path  of  life.  J  advife  you  not  to 

*  (hewfo  much  wit,  that  they  may  think 
«  tbr.y  have  more  than  you  :  this  (upe- 

,  iai;-i   than  thai  or  b»auty, 


moft  women  are  defirons  to  pofTefs, 
as  the  latter  is  the  gift  of  nature,  and 
the  former  their  own  work.  Allow 
them  that  advantage,  and  your  own 
livals  will  praife  you.* 


LETTER    XVIII. 

SUCH  a  group  of  foolifh  hr 
though  the  greateft  part  of  t  lit  in 
efteemed  the  wifeft  of  the  nation, 
plunged  me  a  few  minutes  into  a  fad 
reverie,  and  caufed  the  following  foli- 
Joquy. 

'  What  men  !  what  women !  This 
the  chofen  fet  of  mankind  recom- 
mended me  by  my  mother!  The  cir- 
cle into  which  (he  deftines  me  to  move! 
However  plaufible  her  juftification  of 
them,  no  real  worth  can  be  hid  un- 
der fo  vifible  a  contempt  of  them- 
felvts.  He  who  has  merit  is  fond  of 
glory,  and  not  of  fhame.  She  who 
has  virtue,  prides  not  in  the  airs  of 
vice.  Their  folly  is  too  natural  to  be 
affefted.  What!  not  one  thought 
that  can  reveal  their  reafon  !  Every 
where  the  looks  of  felf-fufflciency  ! 
Have  we,  then,  no  other  value  than 
that  we  receive  from  a  codly  drcl's 
and  a  graceful 'mien  !  People  fo  much 
taken  up  with  their  dear  pci  Ions  can- 
not concern  thcmfelves  in  another's 
happinefs  ;  their  fouls  muft  be  to- 
tally  dead  to  tender  feelings  :  love, 
pity,  and  generofity,  are  unknown  to 
them  ;  their  affections  centre  in  them, 
in  them  only.  How  can  a  woman 
refill  long  the  prelTmg  paflions  of  her 
heart,  and  the  attacks  of  a  lover,  when 
her  virtue  is  m  t  fupported  by  the 
efteem  and  tenderneis  of  her  hufband! 
How  can  this  net  hate  his  wife, 
when  cards,  difllpation,  un-l  the  de- 
fire  of  pleaftng,  are  the  delights  (he 
prefers  to  his  attachment  ?  Oh!  true 
happinefs  proceeds  from  GUI  feelings, 
and  not  the  vain  iatisfaction  of  a  falfe 
pride  !  It  may  be  a  torment  to  be  de- 
prived at  once  of  tiic  s  of 
rank  and  fortune;  but  when  w< 
joy  them,  poor,  pcoi  ii.vKcd,  is  the 
pleafure  they  give!' 
Then,  Sufannah,  I  thought  of 
Romncy  ;  take  my  word  for  :t.  : 
my  comparing  him  to  the  com} 
w;is  with,  he  gained  infinitely  in  my 
eliecm.  I  uflecled  on  a  co< 
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enlivened  by  a  mutual  h>ve  :  it  appear- 
ed to  me  the  only  blifs  to  be  wifhed 
for.  I  fighed  at  the  ambition  of  my 

mother. 


LETTER    XIX. 

TH  E  men  were  too  politely  bred 
up  not  to  offend  my  modefty  with 
the  tender  of  their  homage.  My  charms, 
for  an  hour,  were  the  topick  of  their  in- 
defatigable tongues.  Never  before  were 
my  ears  ftunned  with  fuch  a  torrent  of 
impertinent  eulogiums.  1  was  an  an- 
gel juft  efcaped  from  Heaven  for  the 
delight  of  mankind,  the  only  tempta- 
tion the  devil  could  reafonably  think  of 
to  plunge  them  deeper  and  deeper  into 
ftn.  No  woman  could  be  without  envy, 
no  man  without  love,  at  the  fight  of  fo 
tranfcendent  a  beauty  :  what  quarrels, 
what  diffentions,  I  would  caufe  in  fo- 
ciety  1 

Thus,  dear  Sufannah,  was  I  peftered 
and  tormented,  till  a  fine  lady  (topped 
this  tide  of  falfhood  and  civility,  by  de- 
firing  me  to  make  one  with  her  at  qua- 
drille. 

«  I  never  play,  Madam.* 
This  anfwer  confounded  her. 
«  You  never  play  !  Amazing!' 
And,fhrugging  her  (houlders  up  with 
contempt,  left  me,  with — '  Good  God! 
'  what  company  has  (he  kept !' 

*  Pray,  Mifs,'  alked  another,  with 
the    fupercilious   air  of   a   new-made 
counters,  *  fince  you  do  not  play,  how 

do  you  kill  the  tedious  hours  of  an 
evening  ?  For  my  part,  I  would  die 
were  I  to  tell  them  by  myfelf  at  my 
chimney-corner.  How  do  you  mur- 
der them  away,  Mifs  ?' 
4  In  the  converfation,  my  lady,  of  a 

'  few  of  my  mother's  chofen  friends.' 
'  But,    Mifs,    we    cannot    always 

'  clutter.' 

'  We  think,  Madam." 

•  You   think!  Ati!  ah!  ah!  that  is 
'  odd  enough!  Fine  diverfion  indeed!' 

And,  with  the  imile  of  pity,  me  went 
to  whifper  my  anfwer  to  every  card- 
table. 

The  fmgularSty  of  my  replies  freed 
me  from  my  admirers  ;  they  could  not, 
with  honour  to  themlelves,  ditfer  in  my 
favour  from  the  opinion  of  a  quality- 
toalh  I  was  truly  a  very  fine  creature; 
but  how  could  I  have  any  merit,  fir.ce 
I  played  not  at  cards, and  durft  re  boaft 


I  thought  fometifttts?  This  judgmen 
formed  upon  me,  I  read  in  almoit  every 
look:   fome   1  mi  led   their   approbation 
of  me  j  but  none  prtiumcU  to  take  mj 
part. 


LETTER    XX. 

MY  mother  was  upon  the  rack  5  I 
faw  it:  but  hunt-It  pride  had 
prevailed  over  falfe  vanity  j  I  was  in- 
fenfible  of  her  fufferings. 

*  A  pretty  world  this!*  faid  I  to  my- 
felf:  *  they  courted  me  when  they  took 
'  me  for  a  fool,  and  for  fake  me  -when 
«  I  prove  I  am  notfo!' 

The  reflected  contempt  they  Infpired 
me  for  them,  fpread  itfelf  on  my  coun- 
tenance; nor  did  I  attempt  to  conceal 
it.  Ready  wit,  or  fuperiority  of  birth, 
had  not  availed  me  ib  much :  it  gav« 
me  an  importance  which  ftruck  theie 
little  fouls,  and  gave  again  a  life  to 
their  deceitful  flattering  tongue,  Had 
I  betrayed  a  fenfibility  at  the  affront 
intended  upon  me,  1  mould  have  been 
avoided  and  laughed  at:  but  my  indif- 
ference announcing  both  my  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  my  tlifdain  of  them, 
their  haughtinefs  vanifhed,  and  I  was 
once  more  courted  and  admired. 

This  fudden  turn  threw  the  countef* 
into  no  fmall  confufion.  From  the  bad 
opinion  me  entertained  for  the  compa- 
ny, (he  had  hoped  they  would  not  per- 
ceive the  advantage  (he  had  given  me, 
or  fide  with  me  againtt  an  heroick 
lupporter  of  their  invaded  rights.  Like 
an  army  of  fcribblers,  always  ready  to 
engage  the  full  genius  who  dares  to 
monopolize  the  publick  efteem,  the 
fools  of  quality  (hould  conftantly  ftand 
in  defence  of  one  another,  and  with 
fneers,  jargon,  and  fcorn,  beat  their 
enemy  out  of  the  field. 

For  the  firft  time,  the  fenfe  of  her 
folly  brough:  a  glow  on  the  cheeks  of 
a  fine  lady  j  fpite  of  her  fan,  which, 
(he  placed  between  her  (hame  and  us,  I 
di (covered  it.  It  was  not  the  colour- 
ing of  an  humbled  pride,  but  of  the 
confcioufnefs  of  having  a<5led  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  her  heart.  This  dif- 
covery  made  me  her  friend,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  filled  me  with  indigna- 
tion againft  the  manners  of  the  age, 
which  had  thus  ennobled  falmood  and 
impertinence,  to  the  difgracc  of  nature 
and  reufon. 
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My  miftake  of  the  countefs's  cha- 
racter made  me  inftantly  repeal  the 
fentence  I  had  pronounced  againft  the 
men  and  women  before  me.  They 
might  all,  for  what  I  knew,  wear  the 
iame  mafk,  and  have  a  foul  the  very 
contrail  of  their  air.  Does  the  moral 
he  preaches  tell  always  the  real  fenti- 
ments  of  a  cieTgyman;  and  a  promife, 
en  his  honour,  the  integrity  of  a  noble- 
man ?  No  ;  not  one  in  twenty  agrees 
with  his  fermons,  or  his  words:  their 
hearts  are  in  a  perpetual  contradiction 
with  their  tongues.  How  difficult  to 
know  mankind  !  That  knowledge  we 
can  acquire  no  more  than  that  of  our- 
felvcrs  :  like  the  mylleries,  they  bid  de- 
fiance to  our  reaibn  and  experience. 


LETTER    XXI. 

IMufl  not  for  the  future  believe  the 
appearances}  but,  like  a  circum- 
fpect  philcfopher,  wait  till  every  doubt 
be  elucidated  to  form  my  judgment. 

This  relblution  reconciled  me  to  the 
company;  whom  I  looked  then  upon 
as  a  particular  kind  of  men  who  had 
their  own  language,  opinions,  and 
manners;  and  whofe  hearts,  doubly 
guarded  by  pride  and  policy,  never 
trufled  their  real  feelings  to  the  indif- 
cretion  of  a  look  or  a  feature.  I  went 
fo  far  in  their  favour,  as  to  doubt  whe- 
ther their  apparent  folly  was  not  true 
wtidom,  fince  the  generality  of  man- 
kind continued  to  proftrate  at  their 
feet,  adore  their  whims,  and  be  ruled 
by  them. 

Thele  changes  in  my  way  of  think- 
ing were  the  natural  effects  of  the  dif- 
ferent lights  under  which  they  appeared 
to  me.  I  was  in  the  cafe  of  a  man 
who,  feeing  a  cameleon  in  a  green  co- 
lour, thought  it  was  it's  genuine  form, 
till  he  peiceived  it  turned  into  white, 
then  black,  then  red,  according  to  the 
v.ii  ious-coioured  objc&S  near  which  it 
Hood.  The  diveiijty  of  ths  characters 
of  thofe  whom  he  has  interefr  to  pleaf'e 
cr  deceive,  is  the  coloured  object  from 
which  the  great  borrow  their  counte- 
nances; and  Ib  exprdlive  is  then  the 
figure  they  put  on,  that  within  a  few 
hou>s  they  may  jationally  be  eftecmed 
or  defpifed. 

Tired  to  liften,  and  be  compelled  to 
fmother  every  bhifli  their  perpetual 
attack*  on  my  delicacy  calUd  on  tuy 


cheeks,  I  got  up;  and,  after  having, 
walked  round  feveral  card -tables,  ftcp. 
ped  to  that  where  the  countefs  played. 
So  much  of  good- nature  and  friemlfliip 
was  in  my  looks,  that  fhe  beheld  me 
without  hatred.  This  paffion ,  as  a  fpe- 
cifick  againft  the  fenfe  of  our  injustice, 
prevails  fo  often  in  the  hearts  of  thofe 
who  offend,  that  the  abfence  of  it  in 
the  countefs  confirmed  my  elteem  of 
her. 

There  was  by  her  an  empty  chair. 
She  looked  at  it;  then  fmiled  upon  me. 
I  underftood  her,  and  fat  down.  She 
{looped  to  my  ear. 

*  I  was  a  fool — forgive.     Upon  the 
ftage  my  rank  has  placed  me,  there 
are  parts  I  am  obliged  to  perform,  to 
comply  with  the  talte  of  the  fpecta- 
tor.     The  more  we  fwerve  from  na- 
ture, and  depart   from   other  men's 
opinions  and  manner  of  acting,  the 
greater  our  glory,    the    louder  and 
more  inceflant  the  applaufes  they  be- 
ftow.     Though  fenfible  that  our  tri- 
umphs are  the  contempt  of  the  wifej 
thele  are  fo  few,    compared  to  the 
multitude  who  admire  us,  that  our 
reafon   argues  always  in  favour  of 
our  pride:  add  to  this  the  filly  at- 
tempts of  the  publick,  which  afford 
us   as   much  pleafure   as  Holland's 
fervile  imitation  of  Garrick's  man- 
ner gives  a  difguft  to  the  belt  judges 
of    tl^atrical   merit;    and   you   will 
ceafe   to  wonder  we  ftill  continue  to 
wear  a  mafk  which  every  body  endea- 
vours to  takeaway  from  us,  to  adorn. 
themfelves  with.     Let  us  be  friends. 
Mifs;  you  will  find  me  worthy  of 
your  elteem  :  to  you  I  will  ftiew  the 
woman  I  mud  conceal  from  the  pub- 
lick  eye.    Merit,  in  the  polite  world, 
has  the  fate  of  an  ill-written  novel; 
it  is  an  intruder,  whofe  fight  is  con- 
ftantly  detefted  and  avoided.' 

Her  partner  then  begging  me  would 
attend  to  her  cards — 

*  If  you  defpife  me  not,  Mifs,  come 
'  to  fee  me;  I  will  be  proud  of  an  inti- 
'  macy  with  you.     Will  you?' 

I  cui  tfied  to  her  invitation,  and  pro- 
mi  led  to  go. 

I 

LETTER    XXII. 

WHAT!'  faidltomyfelf,  ar 
I  was  going  to  Mrs.  Ver* 
j  '  fcr  the  fake  only  of  d; .: 
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from  their  inferiors,  the  great  degrade 
themfelves  from  the  dignity  of  man, 
and  leave,  fhamelefsly,  to  thofe  they 
fcorn,  the  appearances  of  a  fuperiority 
of  merit  and  virtue !  Is  it  poffible 
that  the  ingenuity  and  good-fenfe  of 
the  Countefs  Mortimer  mould  be 
fuch  a  defect  as  to  expofe  htr  to  a 
blufh,  or  the  fecret  malicious  whif- 
pers  of  a  polite  circle,  were  (he  bold 
enough  to  talk  and  behave  in  cha- 
racter !  A  torment  to  a  generous 
heart  muft  be  a  life  thus  forcibly  de- 
voted to  falfhood  and  folly.  They 
look  happy;  it  is  a  lye.  Happinefs 
cannot  ccftjfift  in  the  perpetual  fa- 
crifice  of  our  taftes  and  inclinations, 
in  the  frivolous  regard  of  thole  we 
defpife,  or  in  the  natural  contempt 
we  muft  have  of  ourfelves.  The 
pleafures  of  pride  are  not  a  compen- 
fation  for  the  lofs  of  the  publick  ef- 
teem;  their  hidifference  of  it  is  not 
fihcere:  every  man,  every  woman, 
unlefs  abfolutely  infenfible  of  ho- 
nour, is  proud  to  obtain  and  deierve 
it.' 

# .       * 

FAR  from  healing  the  wound  which 
my   heart  had  received,  the  company 
renewed  it's  fenfibilTty.     The  defpair 
of  ever  enjoying  happinefs  with  a  cour- 
tier,   who,  from   his  circumftances  in 
life,  had  none  to  procure,  revived  the 
idea  of  Mr.  Romney.    '  A  man  of  his 
rank  had   not  the  noble  privilege  of 
being  a  fool,  without  incurring  the 
contempt  of  the   world:  on  his  me- 
rit only  could  he  rely  for  an  honour- 
able diftinftion  in   a  Ibciety,  where 
fortune,  unattended  by  a  high  birth, 
entitles    not  the    individuals    to  the 
airs,  vices,  and  follies  of  people  of 
quality.    When  the  depravity  of  our 
hearts  is  not  encouraged  by  flatterers 
and  the  infignificancy  of  our  enemies, 
we  feldom  laugh  voluntarily  at  mo- 
rality, and  give  a  loofe  to  every  de- 
fire.     From  Mr.  Romney's  real  ne- 
ceflity    of  obeying  the  calls    of  ho- 
nour and  decency,  I  may  fafely  con- 
clude he'is  the  man  my  reafon  muft 
prefer.' 

Certain  that  the  knowledge  of  this 
laft  thought  wcfuld  difpleafe  Mrs. 
Verman,  I  took  care  to  conceal  it  from 
her. 

*  So  thoughtful,  Henrietta,  in  this 
'  gay  circle  >' 
'  I  am  not  well,  Madam;  I  am  as 


much  fuffbcated  from  the  want  of  air, 
as  tired  with  their  fenfelefs  praifes. 
Modefty  is  here  in  a  perpetual  ago- 
ny, it  feems  they  out-vie  one  ano- 
ther in  their  attacks  againft  her;  and 
exert  all  the  powers  of  refined  civi- 
lity to  give  her  the  deadly  blow.. 
Though  you  have  taught  me  to  an- 
fwer  their  language,  you  have  not 
made  me  infeniible  of  the  poifon  it 
contains.  In  vain  does  the  ambi- 
tious gild  the  pill  of  infamy  to  co/i- 
quer  the  fcruplesof  the  man  he  wamsj 
this  foon  parts  it  from  it's  talifman, 
and  fees  it  as  it  is.  My  feigned  in- 
difference is  an  injury  to  virtue  :  I 
hate  to  be  witty  on  an  immoral  fub- 
jecV 

Few  women,  Henrietta,  would 
miftake  compliments  for  offences, 
and  none  be  fo  fevere  upon  them- 
felves. Words  from  thofe  men's 
lips,  like  a  trifling  noife  in  a  folitary 
place,  can  alarm  or  frighten  but  the 
fools  and  cowards.  Wherever  you 
go,  you  will  meet  the  fame  men:  all 
have  defires,  and  will  tell  you  of 
them;  they  differ  only  in  the  manner 
and  expreffion.  Tbe  audacity  of  a 
beau,  and  the  refpe&ful  hornage  of  a 
man  diffident  of  his  merit,  are  adapted 
to  their  characters;  both  talk  as  they 
feel,  and  behave  as  they  dare.  For1- 
give  mankind  their  errors;  but  take 
care  not  to  be  their  vi&im.  Like 
you,  T  want  to  breathe  :  let's  go.* 
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THE  woman  of  gallantry  rejoices 
no  more  at  the  vain  attempts  of 
her  jealous  huiband  to  furprize  htr  upon 
the  bed  of  guilt,  and  a  prime  minifter 
at  having  fecured  a  majority  in  his  fa- 
vour in  both  houfes,  than  I  did  when  I 

left  Lady  B y's  rout.     My  heart, 

free  from  conftraint,  dilated  with  inex- 
preflible  delight  at  the  recovery  of  it'a 
liberty.  Like  the  light  which  difpels 
the  fears  of  a  child  trembling  in  the 
dark,  and  gives  him  back  the  favou- 
rite toy  he  had  loft,  the  freedom  I  en- 
joyed obliterated  the  odious  hours,  dur- 
ing which  my  mind  had  been  the  flave 
of  fafiiion,  and  endeared  to  01  y  fenfes 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Roinney. 

No  longer  did  I  fufter  pride  to  fway 
over  love,  and  fancy  toimpoieupon  my 
reason,-  Tb^e  blind  which  the  gluter- 
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sng  apparatus  of  grandeur,  and  the 
couufels  of  ray  mother,  had  put  on  my 
eyt'*,  vanifted  as  foon  as  I  began  to 
reflect.  When  in  the  cool  hours  of  re- 
tirement, the  foul  being  not  tbenbiaf- 
fed  by  the  prefence  of  the  delufive  ob. 
jects  which  attracted  her  attention,  we 
appeal  to  our  understanding  from  the 
judgment  of  our  paffions,  how  different 
the  confequence  we  draw,  the  fentcnce 
we  decree  !  At  thofe  hours,  the  ambi- 
tious, the  mifer,  the  voluptuous,  and 
the  lover,  may  fee  as  clearly  in  their 
heaits,  as  they  behold  their  features  in 
a  faithful  glafs.  The  vanity  of  their 
purfuits,  and  the  ridicule  of  their 
•wifhes,  are  written  in  large  characters 
before  themj  yet,  though  all  have  the 
power  to  read,  how  few  will  or  can 
exert  it !  We  are  fo  averfe  to  be  en- 
lightened,  fo  unwilling  to  facrifice  er- 
rors to  truth,  that  it  would  feem  we 
are,  from  the  moment  weareborn,  put 
pnder  the  guard  of  folly.  Reafon,  Rea- 
fon \  I  am  afraid  thou  art  but  an  empty 
jname  !  I  lee  Ambition  conquer  Love, 
2nd  Love  .conquer  Avarice;  but  what 
paffion  ever  yielded  to  the  cool  voice  of 
Reafon  I  That  man  is  feebly  affected 
wbofe  foul  can  be  eafily  argued  into 
.moderation;  whofe  feelings,  like  the 
airs  of  a  coquette,  are  at  the  command 
of  his  judgment. 
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SO  apt  is  our  mind  to  change  and 
'pafs  from  one  determination  to  ano- 
ther, that,  unlefs  the  heart  be  abfolute- 
ly  taken  up  wkh  a  fenfation,  none  can 
fatter  themfelves  to  welcome,  the  next 
day,  the  opinion  they  had  the  day  be- 
fore: fuch  a  ficklenefs  is  the  fatire  of 
the  modern  education.  If,  at  a  time 
wUen  our  understanding  may  be  modi- 
fied at  the  pleafure  of  our  inftructors, 
•we  were  not,  through  their  ignorance, 
led  into  a  falfe  knowledge  of  the  foibles 
pf  humanity,  we  would  not  labour  un- 
fler  the  mortal  pang  of  fufpenle:  our 
choices  would  be  as  unalterable  as  the 
fervour  of  a  devotee,  fully  convinced 
of  the  exiftence  and  power  of  the  God 
he  adores.  Someboaft  their  conliancy 
\vhen  once  refolved;  I  believe  thern  no 
vnore  than  I  would  a  criminal,  who 
pit-ads  net  guilty,  in  hope  his  guilt 
mall  not  be  detected. 

I  was  the  next  rnornjng  wavering  ftill 


between  love  and  pride,  when  the  un- 
expected prefence  of  Mr.  Roinney  gave 
the  victory  to  the  former. 

Mrs.  Vermnn  being  not  at  home,  I 
knew  not  at  firft  whether  I  fhould  re- 
ceive him;  but  my  heart  talking  in  his 
favour,  he  was  introduced. 

My  countenance  did  notbefpeak  the 
proud  Henrietta;  my  fight  h;ui, 
ever,    fuch  an    effect  upon  him   as  t$ 
make  his  bow  and  his  compliment  ex- 
tremely ungraceful  and  unmeaning. 

'  This  man,'  faid  I  to  myfelf, 
'  knows  how  to  flatter  :  his  confulioa 
'  tells  his  refptctj  I  muft  reward  him 

*  for  it.' 

And  I  immediately  called  his  fpiriu 
to  order,  by  afiuring,  with  a  fmile,  I 
was  pieafed  to  fee  him. 

'  Oh!   fay  again  you  are  plea' 

«  What  fcnfe  do  you  give  to  tbefe 
'  words,  that  you  wifh  to  hear  them  re- 
'  peated  ?* 

«  They  have  fuch  a  charm  as  to 
'  ftrike  my  foul  with  unfpeakablc  de- 
Might !  Forgive —  but— Oh!  Mifs 
'  Henrietta,  would  this  heart  could 
'  lay  open  before  you  P 

'  I  am  quite  a  ftranger  to  the  ian- 
'  gvl^ge  °f  a  heart :  I  beg  you  would 

*  fpeak  in   a  tongue  I  may  underfbml 
'  and  anfwer.     How  does  Lady  BeU' 

*  net?' 

And  I  fat  down. 

'  Very  well.' 

And,  with  a  figh,  he  drew  a  chair 
near  me. 

'  This  opportunity  I  have  long  de- 
fired  for.  Frown  not;  my  happinefs 
depends  wholly  upon  your  frniles. 
Bt-ggarmc  not  of  thisminute  of  biils; 
my  hondty  has  a  friend  in  your  vir- 
tue. A  true  love  can  never  give  of- 
fencej  it  is  an  homage  due  to  beau- 
ty-' 

I   had  not   the  heart,  Sufannah,  to     | 
play  the  coquette,  and  plague  the  matt 
whofe  lincerity  I  could  not  queltion. 

'  I  thought,  Sir,  you  elteemed  me 
too  much  to  talk  to  my  pride  rather 
than  to  my  reafon.     Do  you  believe 
me  fo  void  of  fenfe  as  not  to  be  able     j 
tohearbutof  flattery?   What  a  mife- 
rablc  opinion   they  entertain    of  the     ; 
young   women   in    this    polite   age! 
Pray,  Sir,  find  another  topick   tl 
my  own  perfon,  or  give  nu-  leave  to 
retire.     I  am  too  proud  u 
a  man  who  compliments  nr. 
$be  zxpence  of  my  character. ' 
'  M 
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*  Miftake  me  not:  I  both  efteem  and 

*  loveyou.  I  have,  undoubtedly, many 
'  of  the  faults  peculiar  to  my  age;  but 
'  I    deteft  falfliood.     Never  have  my 
'  lips  belied  my  heart,  and  betrayed  a 
'  virtuous  woman  into  the  belief  of  a 
'  paffton  I  did  not  feel.' 

*  Thefe  are  the  very  looks,  the  very 

*  exprefiions  of  deceit;  all  ufe  them  to 
'  betray.' 

*  In  me  they  are  the  interpreters  of 
«  truth.'  , 

'  If  the  moft  experienced  women 
'  are  daily  dupes  to  the  arts  of  men, 
'  what  innocent  maid  is  able  to  diftin- 
'  guifh  it  from  nature,  and  be  free 
«  from  doubt  and  fear  I  Imprudence 

*  ar-d    felf-fufficiency    may  ealily  be- 

*  lieve,  and  truft  their  charms  for  the 
lecurity  of  a  man's  words.      So  long 
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liberal  principles  is  humane,  gene- 
rous, indulgent  to  all  men,  and  fe- 
vereonly  to  himfelf. ' 

*  But,  Sir,  the  courtier's   creed  is 
abfolutely  the  reverfe  of  yours.    You 
do  not  pretend,  furely,  to  a  greater 
degree  of  wifdom,  which  of  you  is 
right?' 

'  I  appeal  to  your  heart  for  a  judg- 

*  ment  between  us.' 

'  I  pronounce  in  your  favour/ 

He  took  my  hand  to  his  lips,  and 

printed  a  kifs  upon  it. 

*  What  avails  my  decifion,  if  I  fa. 
'  voured  only  a  chimera?  Where  is  the 
'  man   refembling    your  defcription  ? 
«  By  what  figns  may  I  know  him  from 
'  his  miniick?  Buffoons  excel  often  in 
'  the  parts  they  imitate.    Think  of  the 
'  dangers  to  which  one  error  expofes 


I  am  not  a  fool,  for  me  probability     *  us,  of  the  unavoidable  humiliation 


'  not  wait  till  our  reafon  fatisfied  ob- 
*  jects    no   longer   to    the  choice   we 


will  not  be  conviction.'  *  attending  our  credulity;  who  will  re- 

*  Will  not  you  make  an  exception?'     *  fleet,  and  not  fufpend  his  judgment, 
c  In  your  favour?' 

*  Indeed,  I  deferve  it.' 

*  I  have  but  your  wordj  and  you  are     '  make  ? 

*  Too  many  cautions,  Mifs,  are  the 
«  poifon  of  life  :  we  fhould  be  the  mod 
'  wretched  of  all  creatures,  were  our 
*  hearts  in  a  perpetual  calm,  our  minds 


a  man 

'  Do  you  take  me  for  an  enemy  ?' 
'  No;  but  I  will  act  as  if  you  were.* 
*'  So  fufpicious,  and  you  live  happy !' 


«  For  that  very  reafon  I  am  not  "mi-     *  ever  capable  of  reflection.     No  plea- 
ferable.' 

*  What  charms  are  there  in  infenfi- 
bilitv  ? 


fy 

'  Th 


'  fures  could  we  enjoy,  were  we  to  fub* 
mit  them  to  the  tribunal  of  reafon. 
'  Who  would  venture  on  the  perilous 


hofe  of  being  fafefrom  the  pains     '  feaof  marriage  with  the  view  of  the 

*  ftorms  impending  upon   it?    What 

'  fociety  wguld  long  fubfift,  were  every 

'  individual  to  entertain  a  mutual  dif- 


'  of  repentance.' 

*  How  can  you  feel  thofe  when  unit- 

•  ed  to  a  man  of  honour  ?' 

*  The  fcarcity  of  fuch  a  character  is 
'  not  a  temptation  to  credit  it's    re- 
«  ality.' 

'  How  fevere  your  fatire  of  man- 
'  kind!  what,  not  one  man  of  true 
'  merit?' 

'  What  do  you  underftand  by  true 
'  merit  ?  I  never  heard  of  any  thing 
1  fo  much  fpokenof;  ,but  it  is  fo  dif- 

*  ferently  defined,  that  one  would  be 
'  apt  to  think  it  does  not  exift.' 

'  True  merit  confifts  in  never  doing 
'  or  talking  againlt  the  dictates  of  one's 


'  fidence  one  of  another  ?  I  do  not  fay, 
'  Mifs,  we  fhould  truft  a  man  upon 
'  his  apparent  behaviour;  too  often  is 
«  the  fhape  of  a  man  of  honour  the 
'  form  of  a  rogue;  but  let  this  never 
'  keep  fo  ftrict.  a  guard  upon  himfelf, 
'  nature  will  betray  him:  if  he  has 
'  vices,  he  will  forget  himfelf,  and  be 

<  then  the  fport  of  our  fex,  and  the 
'  fcorn  of  yours.     I  am  a  man,there- 

*  fore  liable  to  imperfections  and  fol- 

<  ly:  this  is  no  reafon  why  I  fhould  be 
«  tainted  with  them.     Let  my  actions, 
'  Mifs,    anfwer  for  my  veracity;  ef- 

*  teem  me  fo  long  as  I  mail  deferv* 
«  it.' 

*  And^you  think,  Sir,  that  a  man 

*  cannot  'watch    fo    attentively    upon 
'  himfelf,  as  to  keep  incog,  whilft  he  is 

<  pleafed  to  be  fo  ?' 

'*  Actuated  by  a  ftrong  paflion,  and 
an  excellent  education,     A  man  o'f     «  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  prize  b« 


'  heart. 

:    You   frighten    me. 


What!    an 

•  avowed  libertioifm  is  the  character  of 

*  true  merit!  Who  would   not -be  a 
'  plague  to  fociety,  were  he   to  obey 

:  but  the  calls  of  his  paffions  ?' 

*  The  natural  depravity  of  our  hearts, 
'  charming  Henrietta,  is  corrected  by 

f-ati     /=»****, .n~—         -1  -'  A  /• 
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«  covets,  the  ambitious  may  facrifice 
'  nature  to  the  only  want  he  feels. 
'  But  a  real  lover  has  conftantly  his 

*  heart  on  his  lips ;  his  foul  is  feen  in 
«  his  eyes;  he  has  not  the  power  to  de- 

*  ceive.     Refpect  is  the  characleriftick 
«  of  a  lover}  never  will  he,  or  can  he, 

*  offend  the  objeft  he  is  enamoured 
<  with.* 

«  And  you  love  me  ?' 

'  The  doubt  is  torment.    I  love,  fin- 

*  cerely  love  you.* 

And  he  fell  on  his  knees. 

4  That  your  fufpicions  may  entirely 

*  vanifh,  here  is  my  hand;  difpofe  of 
«  it.    Do  you  ftill  doubt  my  fincerity  ?' 

I  felt  fuch  a  pleafure  on  feeing  him 
at  my  feet,  that  I  forgot  to  bid  him  to 
rife.  Both  my  hands  were  in  his;  and 
my  looks  told  him  plainly  I  had  a  mind 
to  believe* 

'  Do  you  ftill  doubt  my  fincerity?* 

«  I  do  not.    But—' 

«  But * 

How  exprefliveof  fear  was  his  ftam- 
mering  of  that  word  ! 

'  You  may  change.* 

'  Change!  Noj  never,  never.  lam 
«  happy — --* 

At  that  inftant  the  door  flew  open, 
and  my  mother  entered  the  room. 
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at  my 

*  daughter's  feet  !  at  a  firft 
vifitl  What  am  I  to  believe?' 
«  Look  upon  her,  Madam:  was  not 
my  fituation  very  natural  ?  Who 
could  with  impunity  behold  fuch 
charms  ?  I  had  a  heart;  it  felt  their 
power.  My  fortune  and  my  hands 
are  at  her  commands.  —  Dear  Hen- 
rietta, your  confufion  is  an  affront 
upon  your  mother  and  me.  Since 
Ihe  loves  you,  fiie  cannot  be  offended 
at  the  refpectful  attachment  of  a  friend 
of  her  family:  my  character  and 
riches  are  as  unqueftionable  as  your 
beauty,  and  her  affe&ion  for  you. 
See  our  pardon  in  her  looks.' 
*  I  own,  Sir,  that  I  was  furprized 
at  the  novelty.  I  did  not,  indeed  I 
did  not  expe#  itj  but  I  am  not  an- 
gry.' 

Thefe  laft  words  (he  fpoke  with  a 
fmile,  and  then  darted  at  me  an  eye 
filled  with  indignation.  She  came  to 
int, 


«  Is  it  thus,  Mifs,  you  keep  the  pro- 
'  mile  you  made  ?' 

*  'J  here  is  my  exrufe,  Madam.' 
And  I  pointed  to  Mr.  Romney.  The 

entr&y  of  my  anfwer,  ftill  enforced  by 
the  hrrpnefs  of  my  voice,  confounded 
Mrs.  Verman. 

*  He  your  excufe  !' 

She  bit  her  lips  with  refentment,  and 
went  from  me. 

My  mother  had  too  much  power  over 
her  paflions  not  to  fubdue  them  inftant- 
ly,  when  their  knowledge  would  have 
fubmitted  her  to  cenfure;  arid  too  much 
art,  not  to  put  the  moft  obftinate  man 
out  of  his  favourite  f  objects,  and  give  a 
converfation  the  turn  (lie  liked  the  beft. 

In  vain  did  Mr.  Romney  fuze  every 
opportunity  to  introduce  the  topicks  of 
love  and  marriage,  his  ingenuity  was  as 
often  defeated  by  her  prudence.  Tired 
at  laft  not  to  be  able  to  put  one  word 
or  two  in  favour  of  his  defires,  he  took 
his  leave,  fully  convinced  that  if  he  had 
my  confent,  he  could  not  flatter  himfelf 
with  that  of  my  mother. 
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SOON  after  Mr.  Romney's  retreat, 
Mrs.  Verman's  political  indiffe- 
rence dwindled  into  a  downright  an- 
ger. Her  facrifice  of  this  paflion  made 
it  but  the  fiercer  when  (he  could  indulge 
it.  The  bad  man  is  not  fo  heartily  in- 
cenfed  at  the  honours  conferred  upon 
his  enemy,  as  (lie  was  at  the  tli 
her  reafon  had  been  the  fport  of  my  liy- 
pocrify.  Her  offended  pride  made  her 
for  fome  time  forget  the  mifcarriage  of 
her  favouriteplan.  She  could  not  bear 
having  been  the  fool  of  a  daughter, 
whofe  inclinations  Ihe  fancied  to  have 
at  her  difpofal.  To  fee  meactcon- 
trarily  to  her  expectation,  was  an  af- 
fault  on  her  judgment  (lie  could  not 
forgive.  All  this  (he  expreffed  \vith 
looks,  motions,  and  words.  No  longer 
was  I  her  beloved  Henrietta;  but  a 
bafe,  ungrateful,  unnatural  wretch, 
whom  (he  had  nurfed  up  like  a  tender 
friend,  to  be  the  moft  effectually  rob- 
bed of  her  happinefs,  and  ftabbtd  to  the 
heart. 

Confcious  I  had  not  done  nnv  thing 
I  ought  to  repent  or  blufh   for, 
filent,  and  with  all  the   intrepidity  of 
innocence.     The   calm  of  my   I'pirits 
raifed  her  paflion  to  a  higher  u 

My 
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My  infcnfibility  of  her  wrongs  was  a 
keener  injury  than  my  diflimulation : 
this  might  be  the  effeft  of  fear;  but 
the  former  could  only  be  caufed  by  in- 
difference or  hatred. 

Had  I  then  attempted  my  defence, 
like  the  pilot  who  would  fail  againft 
the  tide  and  wind,  the  utmoft  efforts 
of  art  and  ingenuity  would  have  prov- 
ed unfuccefsful.  As  well  might  I  have 
told  a  young  widow,  enchanted  at  the 
death  of  an  abhorred  hufband,  fhe 
mould  regret  his  lofs,  and  be  a  prey  to 
lorrow,  than  to  have  hoped  to  convince 
my  mother  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  my 
attachment  to  Mr.  Romney,  and  the 
abfurdity  of  her  charge  againft  me.  I 
waired  till  (he  had  abfolutely  loft  the 
power  of  fpeech,  and  of  exprefling  in 
her  features  a  violent  affeclion  of  the 
foul.  So  uncommon  a  flood  of  fury 
could  not  continue:  the  delicacy  of  her 
i'rame  could  not  long  labour  under  the 
deftroying  fenfation :  the  moment  came, 
when,  between  a  half  breathing  and 
fainting,  /he  forcibly  abandoned  to  me 
her  ears  and  her  reafon. 

I  told  her  of  the  force  of  the  circum- 
ftances;  fhe  ihook  her  head  with  con- 
tempt of  the  good  qualities  and  fortune 
of  Mr.  Romney,  which  would  fatisfy 
even  the  ambition  or  fenfibility  of  a 
girl  my  fuperior  in  birth  or  accom- 
pliihments. 

'  Weak  girl !  weak  girl  !* 

And  {he  put  her  hands  upon  her 
eyes. 

'  What  happinefs,  dear  Madam,  can 

/  '  your  daughter  promife  herfelf  with 

'  a  nobleman  who  will  love  her  but 

c  fo  long  as  her  charms  mall  pleafe  his 

*  fancy,  and  fcorn  her  from  the  hour 
'  the  novelty  being  vanifhed,  he  will 
'  repent  the  choice  he  made?  Love  may 
'  for  a  while  filence  pride  and  ambi- 
'  tion;  but  when  it's  illufions  are  paf- 
'  fed,  will  not  the  once  favourite  in- 
'  clination  be  curfed  as   the  caufe   of 
'  endlefs    fhame  and  forrow?    If  the 
'  good-nature  of  an  hufband  does  not 

*  permit  him  to  declare  his  thoughts 
'  openly,  does  not  the  difcerning  felf- 
'  love  of  his  wife  trace  them  in  his  be- 
'  haviour  ?  What  woman  of  any  de- 
'  licacycan  tamely  fuffer  the.diflike  of 

*  her  hufband?  Diilike!  rather  mould 
'  I  have  faid  his  contempt !  What  vir- 

*  tue  can  then  be  guarded  againft  the 
'  temptation  of  revenge  ?    Though  a 
'  crime,  who  will  not  commit  it?  In 
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vain  fhould  we  call  to  religion  for 
help  againft  the  refentment  of  our 
hearts.  The  woman,  I  fear,  is  al- 
ways between  God  and  our  prayers. 
Expofe  me  not,  dear  Madam,  to  a 
futurity  marked  with  defpair,  vice, 
and  folly,  In  an  union  with  Mr. 
Romney,  equality  of  rank  frees  me 


from  his  dildain.' 

*  Leave  mt !  leave  me,  th'ou  thought- 
«  lefsgirl!1 

'  I  will  not  till  I  have  found  my  mo- 
'  ther  again.' 

'  Forget  that  man,  and  I  am  thy 
'  mother.' 

*  Would  you  fee  me  miferable?* 

«  Thou  art  a  fool,  Henrietta}  thon 
'  art  a  fool!  Leave  me.' 

*  On  my  knees  I  beg  for  forgivencfs, 
'  and  your  approbation.' 

<  Expecl  neither  of  them.  What  ob- 
'  ftinacy  !  I  have  no  patience.' 

And  rifing  with  the  motions  of  the 
utmoft  difpleafurc.' 

*  To  your  room — no   more  will  t 
«  hear — to  your  room  this  moment!* 

j  and  obeyed. 

LETTER    XXVII. 

H  E  two  following  days  I  was 
A  kept  clofe  prifoner,  and  forbid 
the  ufe  of  my  pen.  This  feverity 
ftrengthened  the  paffion  it  was  intend- 
ed to  deftroy.  In  the  abfence  of  the 
daily  diverfions  which  took  up  my  time 
and  my  thoughts,  my  fancy  naturally 
gave  way  to  the  feelings  of  my  heart, 
as  the  fole  relief  againft  the  tedioufnefs 
of  captivity.  A  perpetual  reverie  on 
the  man  we  love  muft  neceffarily  add 
to  his  charms,  and  our  tendernefs. 
He  is  not  like  a  caftle  we  build  in  the 
air  with  the  richeft  materials  our  ima- 
ginations can  dream  of;  and  whole 
itru&ure,  in  the  fobriety  of  our  fenfes, 
reafon  difapproves,  and  pulls  down: 
this  is  not  the  fate  of  a  loverj  we  are 
always  fo  fmitten  with  the  agreeable 
pifture,  as  to  have  it  not  in  our  power 
todifcern  it's  defects.  Mrs.  Verman's 
proceedings favouredMr.  Romney:  not 
once  did  Reafon  whifper  that  prejudice 
might  lead  the  pencil.  I  drew,  and 
was  pleafed  with  my  work. 

To  thefe  two  days  of  entire  folitude, 
Sufannah,  I  owe  my  prefent  misfor- 
tunes;   they  decided  my  paffion,  and 
made  me  the  wretch  I  am.     My  mo- 
D  z  ther— 
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ther— but  that  character  is  facred — I 
muft  fupprefs  my  complaints,  and  fuf- 
fer  in  filence. 

*         * 

I  WAS  mnfing  upon  the  continual 
divorces  among  the  great,  all  caufed 
either  by  an  inequality  of  birth  and 
fortune,  or  a  difference  of  humour,  and 
trembling  to  rank  one  day  with  thtfe 
unfortunate;  when  the  houiekeeper 
gave  me  the  following  letter. 


•  TO  MISS  HENRIETTA  VERMAN. 

HEN  my  Henrietta's  ingenuity, 
'  betraying  the  fentimer.ts  of 
her  heart,  opened  be  for*  me  the  ever- 
flowery  path  of  happinefs,  how  could 
I  have  thought  I  was  then  upon  the 
very  brink  of  mifery  !  I  had  hardly 
indulged  the  hope  of  blifs  when  it 
vanifhed,  and  left  but  pain  behind. 
The  ftarving  wretch  who,  finding  a 
purfe  of  gold,  is  robbed  of  it  at  the 
very  minute  his  foul  dilates  with  joy 
at  the  delightful  fight,  fufters  not  half 
the  torments  my  fatal  dilappoint- 
ment  has  opprefled  me  with  !  Chance 
may  ftill  favour  him  ;  that  is  a  com- 
fort: I  have  none!  Defpair  only  is 
in  view;  it  reaches  my  heart;  it  is 
torn— exquifitely  torn  !  I  wiflj  but 
for  death,  fince  I  cannot  obtain  my 
Henrietta! 

*  Mrs.  Verman's  ambition  is  an  ob- 
ftacle  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to 
conquer.  Of  all  paflions  it  is  the 
moft  inflexible;  it  hardens  a  heart, 
and  beggars  it  of  juftice  and  humani- 
ty. Maternal  love  is  now  a  dormant 
virtue  in  a  mother's  breaft  :  of  fancy 
or  pride  the  obeys  the  dictates;  they 
are  the  fole  counfellors  fhe  advifes 
with,  either  for  the  fafhion  of  her 
drefs,  or  the  eftablifhment  of  her 
children.  This  indifference  of  their 
happinefs,  once  grown  into  habit, 
reafon  can  never  alter:  (he  will  have 
them  fee  through  her  own  eyes,  argue 
as  fhe  feels,  and  conclude  as  fhe  re- 
folves.  Oh,  dear  Henrietta!  what 
have  not  I  to  fear  ?  Who  will  foften 
Mrs.  Verman  into  a  compliance  with 
our  defires,  if  fhe  commands,  and 
will  not  leave  to  her  daughter  the 
liberty  of  her  choice  ?  Will  not  your 
virtue  facrifice  the  man  of  your  heart 
to  your  mother;  yield  to  her  intrea- 


ties,  or  be  compelled  to  oKev,  fr 
the  apprehcnfions  of  making  her  ui 
happy?    This    thought    makes    me 
mad  !    No!   virtue  orders  not  tl 
hurunn  facrifice!   V*  u   m.iy  dif. 
ami  be  dill  virtuous.     Ti- 
a  mother  extend  net  K>  th 
making  htr  children  nuirrahlc.    i 
nature  ami  law  are   in    y'»ur  favour, 
dear   Henrietta  :    you   have   yourfelf 
rights   which    a  mother  can   n< 
dispute  nor  invalidate;    ti.cv  me  as 
facred  a?  hers.      If  y.-u  love-  me,  your 
foul  will  be  as  fre^  from  her  ufuiped 
authority  as  your  choice-:  forgive,  i;  I 
lay  it  will  be  free  from  blame.   Ki, 
I  afk  not;    your  own   perfon  is  the 
only  portion  I  am  dtfirons  to  po  fiefs. 
My  paflion  is  as  difmterefted  as  your 
viitues  are  real   and  unfpotted  :  you 
only   I  love;    any    other    advantage 
which  your  fortune  can  beftow  I  dif- 
dain;     let   Mrs.    Verman Vnjoy    if. 
Would  it  could  pay  for  her  confenl! 
But,  alas!   her  only  foible  is  pr. 
and  this,    not  gold,   but  titles 
grandeur,    can    flatter    and    del 
Henrietta!    how  warmly  flic  u 
Lady  Bennet  yefterday  to  ufe  all  her  . 
influence  over  me,  that  I  flioulJ  no 
more  think  of  you,  as  fhe  was  abfo- 
lutely  determined  never  to  accept  me 
for  her  fon-in-!aw  !  As  warmly  did 
my  aunt  defend  my  caufe.     Mad  IV: 
fpoke  to  a  mother,  we   had  i^mu'  : 
but  the  ambitious  woman   i>  not    i'o 
eafily  fubdued;   her  pleafure   i^ 
reafon.     Henrietta!  dear  Henrietta  ! 
from    your   gent-rofity    my    toitmcd 
foul  expecls  relief:  pity  a  man  whole 
fole  crime  is  to  love  you;  and   not 
repent,  though  death  fhould  be  the 
confequence  of  the  paffion  he  i 
One  word    fiom   you   will   lave   me 
from    deitruclion,    and    animate  my 
courage  to  triumph   over  the  <. 
nacy  of  pride  and   ambition.     Oh  I 
write    that   word  j    and    I    /hall   be 
yours, 

«   ROMNEY. 


P.  S.  Mrs.  Vet-man's  houfekeeper 
will  deliver  you  this  letter  :  you 
may  truft  her  with  your 
fwer.  Henrietta  !  welcome  the 
tears  this  paper  will  tjl  you  I 
have  fhed  :  they  are  the  tears 
of  love  and  defyair;  welcome 
them!  Adieu!1 

LETTER 
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LETTER    XXVIII. 

H  OU  (halt  neither  die  nor  de- 
'fpair!'  exclaimed  I,  when  I 
had  read  :  «  my  hand  is  a  debt  I  muft 
and  will  pay  to  thy  love  and  geue- 
roiity!  Honour  and  virtue  caVinot 
object:  to  thee  for  my  hufband :  when 
thefe  fecure  me  the  eiteem  of  'man- 
kind, I  will  defend  my  lawful  titles 
to  freedom  and  happinefs.  Religion 
forbids  iuicide  and  falfhood  :  v.'ould 
not  my  marrying  the  man  I  fhould 
hate  be  the  murder  of  myfelf  ?  and 
the  Yes  I  mould  pronounce  a  wilful 
rjury?  My  foul  fcorns  the  con- 
aint  impofed  upon  it's  aftcctions. 
hou  loveil  me !  I  inall  be  thine ! 
'or  thes  I  will  brave  prayers  and 
reatenings;  I  will  not  know  the 
other  under  the  fhape  of  a  tyrant, 
d  fubmit  to  her  defpotick  fway !' 
he  Kill  words  were  ftill  on  my  lips, 
when  I  received  Mrs.  Verman's  orders 
to  ftep  to  her  clofet. 

The  chearful  features  (he  had  put 
on  cheated  me  not  of  my  reafon.  My 
knowledge  of  her  thoughts  told  me  of 
a  fcene  in  which  her  heart  and  her 
tongue  would  be  at  a  perpetual  va- 
riance. 

The  awful  gravity  of  my  counte- 
nance announcing  plainly  that  I  was 
not  happy,  Mrs.  Verman  feerr.ed  to 
feel  a  concern,  and  to  indulge  a  look 
of  real  tendernefs.  She  made  me  a 
fign  to  take  a  chair  and  fit  by  her ; 
thenarofe,  and  walked  penfive,  varying 
her  motions  according  to  the  afcen- 
dancy  which  maternal  iove  or  indigna- 
tion obtained  in  her  mind.  The  latter 
at  laft  prevailed  j  but,  that  it  might 
rot  enforce  my  difobedience  by  pro- 
voking the  haughtinefs  of  my  already 
incenfed  foul,  me  borrowed  the  mien 
and  language  of  the  former. 

'  When  I  condemned  you  to  a  few 
days  retreat,  Henrietta,  I  deprived 
myfelf  of  a  daughter  whofe  company 
and  converfation  are  my  delight. 
This  apparent  feverity  my  attachment 
to  you  commanded:  however  pain- 
ful the  facrifice,  I  hefitated  not,  lince 
I  hoped  it  would  avail  to  your  happi- 
nefs.' 

Here  (he  fmiled  upon  me  ;  and,  tak- 
ing affectionately  my  hands  in  hers— 

'  I  knew  that  the  reafon  of  my 
«  daughter  would  exert  itfelf  in  the 
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calm  of  a  folitude,  and  reconcile  her 
to  the  defires  of  a  mother  who,  di- 
vefted  of  every  prejudice,  free  from 
the  blindnefs  of  paflion,  fees  things 
fuch  as  they  are,  and  lives  but  to 
make  you  happy.  Were  not  I  fwayed 
by  this  motive,  my  confent  would 
inftantly  follow  your  inclination: 
with  you  would  I  think  of  the  pre- 
lent  only,  forget  the  fatal  effects  of 
an  indifcreet  piepoflVfiion,  and  make 
no  life  of  my  experience. 
*  Were  you  certain,  which  is  im- 
pofilble,  to  love,  and  be  loved,  till 
age,  deadening  dcfire,  puts  a  period 
to  enjoyment,  J  would  ftill  tell  you, 
Henrietta,  you  (hail  be  unhappy.  If 
your  heart  feels  paffions  your  hufband 
cannot  gratify,  the  days  you '(hall 
live  will  be  a  perpetual  tranfition 
from  pain  to  pleafure  j  3tid  this, 
though  ever  foexquifite,  will  yield  to 
the  keennefs  of  the  former.  Unlefs 
you  are  abfolutely  diverted  of  pride, 
envy,  ambition,  and  avarice,  I  tell 
you  again,  you  (hall  be  unhappy. 
But  you  are  a  woman,  Henrietta; 
therefore  liable  to  change,  to  feel, 
and  be  deceived.  It  is  with  pleafure 
as  with  our  tafte  for  plays,  mufick, 
and  dancing.  Who  long'like  the  re- 
petition  of  the  fame  amufements  ?  da 
they  not  leave  our  ibui  in  a  vacuitr 
of  fenfations,  although  in  the  midft 
of  their  pretended  raptures  ? 
.*  Innumerable  are  owr  wants,  Hen« 
rietta  ;  their  chain  is  linked  up  from 
a  real  paflion  to  the  feemingly  infig- 
nificant  caprice:  each  has  a  poig- 
nancy  which  brooks  no  privation  j  it 
is  a  torment  to  wi(h  in  vain  for  the 
fatisfaclion  of  a  defire.  You  have 
none  now  but  to  pleafeMr.  Rornney; 
but  to  think  he  loves  you:  you  (hall 
have  the  fame  fo  long  as  I  attempt  to 
deftroy  it.  Such  is  the  effect  of  a 
contradicted  pailionj  but  does  notyour 
reafon  tell  you  that  this  very  defire 
fubfifts  only  from -tny  oppoGtion,  and 
that  my  confent  would  prefently 
weaken  it  in  your  heart  ?  Through 
your  own  obftinacy,  would  you  be 
deaf  to  your  own  intereft,  and  engage 
in  a  marriage  of  which  you  muft  and 
(hall  repent  one  day?  Love  is  like 
champaign  ;  it  pleafes  the  tafte,  and 
intoxicates  the  underftanding.  Who, 
from  a  thoufand  tnftances,  convinced 
it  has  fuch  an  effecl,  will  truft  only 
to  experience  for  the  caruinty  of  it, 

«  or 
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or  drink  it  immoderately,  or  not  re- 
move the  obnoxious  bottle  from  his 
fight?  As  the  palate  is  at  lalt  dif- 
gutted  at  the  bewitching  liquor,  To 
does  any  paflion  whatever  die  away 
in  the  heart  of  a  woman.  I  except 
none  but  pride,  the  ever-faithful 
companion  of  felf-love  j  which  at  all 
times,  and  tvery  feafon  of  life,  con- 
tinues to  command,  and  to  be 
obeyed." 


LETTER    XXIX. 

'  1V/TADAM!  Madam! — * 

JL.VJL  And  I  gave  my  head  the  im- 
patient twrn  of  incredulity. 

Thefolemn  dignity  of  my  exclama- 
tion, and  the  lenie  I  marked  it  with, 
aftonifhed  my  mother. 

*  Will  not  religion  and  virtue  fecnre 

*  my  peace  and  felicity  better  than  the 

*  powtr  of  gratifying  every  call  of  a 

*  depraved  fancy?  You  talk  of  pride 
and  felf-love  as  the  fupreme  rulers  of 
our  actions  :  what  would  religion  and 
virtue  avail  mankind,  were  they,  far 
from  obeying,  authorized  to  violate 
their  dictates?  The  man  who  couLl 
erafe  from  his  mind  the  ideas  of  juft 
and  unjuft,  and  adopt  his  pleasure 
for  his  only  law,  would  forfeit  his 
nature,  and  be  a  monfter.     My  at- 
tachment to  Mr.  Romney,  fuppoi  ted 
by  the  love  of  my  duty,  will  enable 
me  to  reach,  with  honour,  the  career 
I  haveto  run  over.     Were  I  to  travel 
»t  with  a  man  whole  only  merit  fhould 
be  his  coronet,  the  fptclators,  under 
the  attire  cf  content,  would  fee  in  me 
the  victim  of  vanity,  here  and  there, 
in    fearch  of  -the    happinefs   Hie   had 
thoughtlefsly  loft.* 

*  Did  you  live  in  a  community  of 
nuns,  your  eloquence  would  make  a 
very  brilliant  part  in   their  enthufi- 
aftick  tittle-tattle.     Pcor  Henrietta  ! 
how  fallen  thou  art  !    I  admire  your 
morals,   and   compliment  you   upon 
your  new-enlightened  fcruples:  when 
indifferent,  your  renfon  was  the  envy 
of  all  your  friends.     You  love;  they 
are  revenged  :  from  their  hearts  they 
will  pity  you— indeed  they  will  pity 
you  !   As  I  hope,  however,  that  you 
are  not  beyond  the  power  of  remedy, 
I  give  you  four  and  twenty  hours  to 
argue   your  fenfes   into  their   ufual 
coolncfs  and  folariety.    Abufe  not 


your  judgment ;  it  will  eafily  point 
out  to  you  the  means  for  a  prompt 
recovery.     If,  then,  your  fit  is  not 
over,  I  will  be  the  phyfician  myfelf, 
and  force  a  cure  on  your  ti; 
brain.     Since  your  reafon  is  afletp, 
your  mother's  muft'be  awakened,  t» 
fave  vow  from  the  dangers  of  infatua- 
tion :  it  is  my  duty,  and  I  will 
charge  it.     I  know  I   have  not 
thanks  for  being  Ib  ftudious  of  your 
happinefs  j    that   your    heart    rebels 
againft  the  method  I  take  to  pi' 
it  to  you  :    your  ingratitude  offend* 
me  not.     As  I  would  not  nfk  a  blind 
man  his  opinion  of  the  drefs  I  wear, 
in  the  circumftance  you  are,  I  will 
not  reqxiire  you  fliould  be  juftor  able 
to  diitinguilh    the  remedy  from  the 
poifon  :  to  me  it  belongs  to  take  care 
you  fliould  not  miftake.' 
And,  with  a  nod  of  her  head,  (be  bkl 
me  to  retire* 


LETTER    XXX. 

«  TTEIGH-HOr  fighedl,  wheit 
JT1  I  had  got  into  my  roomj  and  I 
leaned  a  few  minutes  upon  the  back  of 
a  chair :  my  heart  fo  opprefied,  yet  un- 
able to  relieve  it  by  the  ihedding  of  one 
fingle  tear. 

'  Is  it  poffible,*  exclaimed  I,  with 
the  mournful  accent  of  forrow,  '  that 
the  pafTion  1  feel  fbould  be  only  a 
whim  which  rifes  and  dies  in  our 
breads  as  fnncy  commands }  that, 
from  my  mother's  mere  oppofition  to 
my  wifhes,  Air.  Romney  borrows  his 
merit,  and  I  indulge  my  hopes  of 
happinefs!  If  fo,  of  what  ufe  to  us 
can  Reafon  be?  Why  does  (he  deny 
me  the  help  (he  giants  to  my  mother? 
How  came  I,  though  willing,  not  to 
part  a  chimera  from  reality  ?  I  feel  f 
love  j  every  thought  confirms  it :  yet 
I  love  not !  Ridiculous  !  I  am  not  fo 
much  under  the  fway  of  folly  as  to 
be  guilty  of  fo  unreafonable  a  mif- 
take »  I  love  j  and  Mr.  Romney  is 
thecbjeai' 

I  fat  down,  and  took  the  letter  he 
had  written  ;  read  it  again  and  again  $ 
and  every  perufal  added  to  my  efteem 
ami  love  for  him. 

'  My  mother  differs  from  me,  and 
'  objefts  to  my  choice  !'  The  thought 
filled  my  heart  with  vexation. 
«  hatred  of  a  mother!'  My  foul,  Su 
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famuh,  funk  under  the  fc-ar  of  that 

hatred.     I  was  inltantly  bedewed  with 

and  murmured    half    an   hour 

r  the  rigour  ot  my  fate,  which 

had  placed  the  difpleafure  of  a  mother 

between  happinefs  and  me. 

MRS.  Moulton,  the  houfekeeper, 
found  me  dejected,  and  in  the  utmoft  de- 
fpondency,  when  (he  came  into  the 
room.  The  fpectacle  of  my  forrow 
drew  fobbings  from  her  bofom,  and 
teirs  from  her  eyes :  (he  refpected  my 
filence,  and  partook  of  my  agony. 

*  Dear  Mrs.  Moulton  ! — my  mother 
«  — ;ny  mother!   I  have  no  hopes — lam 

*  miferable! — She  hates  the  thought  of 
4  Mr.  Romney! — Oh!  my  heart  burfts 
•with    pain! — She   threatens — Mrs. 

•  Moulton — (he  has  threatened  me! — 
«  But  four  and  twenty  hov.rs  has  (he 

granted  to  my  reafon  for  the  conqueft 
of  my  paffiori!  Then,  if  I  continue 
to  love,  from  her  I  am  to  expect  ha- 
tred and  ill  ufaga — from  a  mother  !— 
who  can  endure  the  fatal  ftroke  !  — 
from  a  mother  !  My  virtue  is  (hock- 
ed.— her  anger  will  be  death!' 

*  Your    refpect    for    your   mother, 
Mifs,  I  will  not  weaken  :   I  will  fpare 
your  delicacy  my   judgmsnt  of  her 
behaviour.      However   uncommonly 
fevere,  however  contrary  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  tender  parent,  you  are  her 
daughter;  I  (hall   not,  againft  her, 
vindicate  your  wrongs  :   but  is  (he  to 
abufe  the  authority  your  good -nature 
gives  her  over  you;    to  turn  to  your 
diiadvantagean  attachment  (he  (hould 
reward,  and  overlook  your  happinefs, 
to  gratify  a  whim?  The  rights  of  a  mo- 
ther end  when  (he  begins  to  beunjufl. : 
no  longer  can  children  be  compelled 
to  obey,  or  fear  the  fting  of  remorfe 
for  a  rebellion  which  nature  avows. 
The  fncrifka  of  one's  felf  all  lawsdif- 
approve;    that   folly  can  enter  the 
heads  only  of  the  fools  and   mad. 
Mr.  Romney  will  juftify  your  dif- 
ohedience  :  malice  or  envy  have  no 
darts  to  throw  againft  him,  fo  real 
are  his  virtues  and  fortune.     Your 
mother  herfelf  will  not  dare  to  fhew 
an  indignation  (lie  could  not  fupport: 
although  vexed  at  the  mifcarriage  of 
a  project  her  pride  had  delighted  to 
form,    her   refpect  for   herfelf   will 
fmother  it  in   her  breaft ;    her  pride 
itfeif  will  force  her  to  applaud  what 
(b<  condemns  in  her  heart.     Be  no 


longer  uneafy,  dear  Mifs ;  relieve  that 
oppreffed  heart  with  the  hope  of  bein^ 
happy;  the  man  you  love  you  (hall 
have :  let  this  trickling  tear  be  the 
laft  you  fhed.' 

'Mrs.  Moulton,  if  my  mother  could 
forgive,  think  of  the  interval  between 
her  anger  and  her  pardon  !  her  fuf- 
ferings  my  foul  will  partake.  Mr« 
Romney's  fmiles,  and  unfeigned  af- 
fe&ion,  will  not  make  me  unnaturalj 
dill  I  (hall  be  a  daughter,  though  for  - 
faken  by  my  mother.' 

*  That  fituation  will  be  but  fhorti 
what  are  a   few  days  of  trouble  to 
years  of  real  mifery  ?    "Would  yo«i 
marry  a  man  you  mould  hate,in  com- 
pliment to  Mrs.  Verman's  choice  ?' 

*  Talk  not  thus  !  Never  would  1 1  So 
much  bafenefs  my  foul  difdainsT 

*  Then  you  rmift  be  certain  to  live 
at  a  perpetual  enmity  with  her.  Does 
not  her  refufal  of  Mr.  Romney  prove 
her  partiality  to  another?  You  know 
him  not  yet;  but  to-morrow — next 
week — his  hand  may  be  tendered  to 
you  with  the  voice  of  abfoiute  com- 
mand.    Perhaps  a  man,  exhausted  by 
age    and   debauchery,    without  any*- 
virtues  to  commend  him  to  youre£- 
teem  but  the  fictitious  honours   he 
inherited   from    his    anceftors :    you 
ih  udder;  the  picture  may  be  realized, 
Falfe  pride  is  always  eafily  contented^ 
it  grafps  at  a  (hadow ;  a  brilliant  no* 
thing  will  fatisfy  it!' 

1  You  frighten  me  !  What  can  I 
do?' 

*  Of  two  evils  chufe  the  leaft.     Put 
in  one  fcale  your  love  for  Mr.  Rom- 
nev,  with  the  tranfitory  anger  of  Mrs, 
Verrr.an  ;  and,  in  the  other,  twenty 
years  of  an  inceflfant  difiike  and  for- 
row  :  weigh  well ;  which  will  carry 
it?' 

'  My  love  !  my  love !  No  longer  am 
I  in  fufpenfe;  no  longer  will  I  truft 
my  happinefs  to  the  difcretion  of  a 
prepofiefied  mother  !  Was  (he  infen- 
fible  of  the  evils  (he  expofes  me  to, 
of  the  error  (he  fo  tenderly  cherifhes, 
and  fmcerely  wifhing  to  difcover  her 
miftake,  I  might  flatter  myfelf  to 
open  her  mind  to  the  light  of  reafon, 
and  be  happy  with  her  own  confent. 
Even  then,  as  her  denial  would  pro- 
ceed from  her  affe&ion  to  me,  I 
fhould  wait  till  every  fear  (houid  be 
fubfided,  every  doubt  loft  in  con- 
vi&ion  :  but  Mrs.  Verman  cannot  be 
'  deceived} 
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deceived  ;  fhe  loves  me  not ;  hei  fclf, 
and  not  me,  fhe  considers  in  thedif- 
pofal  of  my  hand.  Like  the  volup- 
tuary, who,  fcorning  to  pleafe  the 
taftc  of  his  guefts,  orders  his  dinner 
to  his  own  liking,  regard  lefs  of  my 
inclinations,  Hie  would  force  upon 
me  the  man  of  her  fancy.  She  : 
mother:  can  the  name  make  up  K<r 
the  want  of  tenderness,  and  bind  me, 
like  the  (lave,  to  have  no  will  to  think 
but  at  the  pleafureof  a  tyrant?  No!  I 
(hake  off  the  di  {graceful  yoke, and  will 
bemyfelf.  Scruples,  away  !  too  long 
have  I  laboured  under  your  deiufion: 
I  will  love,  and  bt  fiec. — Dear  Airs. 
Moulton,  let  Mr.  Romney  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  fentiments  of  my 
heart ;  let  him  know  he  pleales,  and 
I  will  be  his  :  from  me  he  deferves 
the  flattering  affurancc.  Tell  him  I 
arn  fenfible  of  his  love  and  merit  ; 
tell  him — but  no — he  afks  a  word— 
I  will  write  it — fetch  me  paper  and 
pen — I  have  been  unmercifully  de- 
barred of  their  ufe.  Go  !  make  hafte! 
I  will  hear  nothing !  My  foul  is  im- 
patient of  delay!  my  lover  muft  be 
happy !  Who  knows  but  this  very 
minute  he  curfes  the  air  he  breathes  ? 
Oh!  let  him  not  blafpheme  againft  a 
life  I  will  have  him  to  enjoy  !  Go! 
Why  do  you  ftare?  Have  not  you 
heard  me  ?' 

MY  enthufiafm,  Sufannab,  had  pafs- 
ed  in  Mrs.  Moulton's  heart;  her  joy 
at  my  fudden  refolve  had  taken  from 
her  the  powers  of  fpeech  and  motion  ; 
twice  I  repeated  the  order  before  I  per- 
ceived fhe  was  unable  to  obey. 

Alarmed  at  her  filence,  ftill  mere  at 
her  frightful  ftupid  countenance,  I 
fhook  her  by  her  hand  ;  down  upon  the 
floor  came  the  flaring,  open-mouthed 
Mrs.  Moulton.  Her  fall  reftored  im- 
mediately their  activity  to  her  inani- 
mated  fenfes, 

<  Lord  !    Lord  !    I   was  fo   ftruck  ! 

*  How  happy    Mr.   Romney !    What 

*  news  for  him  !' 

And  flie  half  limped,  half  ran  out  of 
the  room  for  the  materials  I  wanted. 

.^fr,  .^fc. 

*  VIRTUE  cannot  be  offended,'  ex- 
claimed I  when  alone  :  *  it  is  not  a  falfe 
'  ftep.  I  may,  without  blufhing,  own 
«  the  paffion  of  my  heart  to  the  man 


who  feels  the  fame  for  me  :  roquffry 
may  think  rr  prudent  to  be  fall  .      [ 
love;  I   will   be  true:   it  is  cr; 
to  play  with  the  happinefs  of  th<- 
we  really  believe  fincere  and  d< 
ing.* 
'  He  is  fo  ;  he  is  fo :   I  anfw- 

'  him,*  laid  Mrs.  Moulton,  who  had 

heard  the  laft  phrafe. 

4  Have  not  I  a  better  guarantee  than 

*   your  word  ?' 
And  I  fmiled. 

*  You  have  it  in  your  charms/ 

*  Flatterer!' 

I  fat  down,  and  wrote  the  following1 
letter. 


'    TO  CHARLES    ROMNEY,    ESqUIRB. 

*    SIR, 

•  T  Have  fearched  into  my  heart,  and 

'  found  I  efteem  you  ;  nay, 
often  a  more  tender  fentimem 
efteem  prevails  :  did  modefty  give  me 
leave,  I  would  name  it  love.  My 
confcioufnefs  of  yourvirtues  keeps  me 
from  blotting  out  the  word.  I  have 
written  it  ;  you  may  read.  I  love;  I 
will  not  deny  it :  but  of  what  avail 
is  my  telling  I  love^you  to  our  hap- 
pinefs ?  A  mother! — I  will  write  no 
more. 

<  HENRIETTA  VER 


LETTER    XXXI. 

AF  T  E  R  the  ftep  I  had  taken,  Su- 
fannah,  neither  my  mind  nor  mjr 
heart  could  change,  and  tamely  fuffcr 
the  tyranny  of  a  mother.  From  the 
conviclion  that  my  character  was,  and 
would  be  free  from  (lander,  I  giesy 
ftrong  and  unconquerable. 

The  return  of  Mrs.  Moulton,  on 
•whofe  features  wandered  the  talkative 
joy  of  a  fuccefsful  meflenger,  and  the 
fight  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Romm 
creafed  ftill  my  courage,  and  aifurcd 
my  triumph. 

Mrs.  Moulton  would  have  made 
fport  with  my  impatience}  but,  how- 
ever agreeable  to  hear,  I  could  not  thea 
liften.  From  her  I  fnatched  the  letter, 
broke  the  feal  open,  and  involuntarily 
killed  the  til  ft  line  my  eyes  fell  upon. 
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«   TO  MISS  HENRIETTA  VERMAN. 

«  V  OU  love  me!  Welcome   to  my 

*  «  heart  are  the  rapturous  words. 
«  You  love  me  !  My  foul  has  pafled  in 
«  my  eyes  to  read  the  enchanting  ex- 
«  preflion,  to  intoxicate  itfelf  with  de- 
«  light  at  the  unexpeaed  blifs.     You 
«  love  me  !  No  longer  am  I  fearful ;  I 
«  brave  every  obftacle,  and  defy  the  moft 
«  inveterate   enemy  !     Oh,  Henrietta ! 
«  you  have  reftored  life  to  my  dying 
«  fpirits;   this  life  is  your  work}  it  is, 
«  and  ever  (hall  be  devoted  to  you !  every 
«  thought,  every  defire  mall  center  in 
«  you  !  I  will  think  but  to  pleafe!  I  will 
«  wifh  but  to  fee  you  happy  !  Not  once 
«  (hall  you  perceive  an  abatement  in  my 
'  afteftion,  in  my  tranfperts!  Ever  eager 
«  to  gaze,  to  liften,  to  enjoy,  my  feelings 
«  will  have  the  conftant  fire  of  novelty. 
«  What  luxuriancy  of  raptures  your 
<  poflefTicn  fl  itters  me  with  !  Each  fenfe 
«  alternately,  all  fometimes  atoncewill 
'  fink  under  the  load  of  pleafure  :  you 
«  will  fatisfy  their  reftlefs  curiofity,  and 

*  fix  them  upon  your  looks,  your  mo- 
«  tions,  your  words;  and.  under  your 
«  heavenly  touch,  my  happinefs  will  be 

•  too  exquifite;  it  will  be  more  than  a 

<  mortal    can    bear.      You    love   me! 
«  How    many    the   pleafihg  emotions 
«  fpringing  from  thefe  words  !  A  par- 
«  don  is  not  more  grateful  to  the  cn- 
«  minal  condemned  to  die,  than   thefe 
«  words  are  to  my  heart.     You  love 
«  me!  you  have  made  me  a  man.  Mrs. 

<  Vertnan,  though  never  fo  inflexible, 
«  (hall  yield;  (he  cannot  refift  the  en- 
«  treaties   of  a  lover:    if   (he  does,  I 

<  have  a  friend,  a  powerful  friend,  in 
«  your  heart.     Henrietta!   liften  to  his 
«  counfels,  he  (hall  not  deceive  you ! 

:  «  my  honour  warrants  the  refolution 
|  «  you  will  form  !  From  me  dread  no- 
|  «  thins  but  an  excefs  of  love!  I  will 

*  expea  paffion  for  pafiion  !  a  flame  as 
«  fierce  as  mine  !  I  fhould  be  unhappy, 
«  did  not  I  fee  in  your  eyes  the  fame 
«  fenfibility  my  own  will   perpetually 
«  betray.     Try  well  thy  heart,  Hen- 
«  rietta;  and  then  hefitate  not  to  truft 
'  thy  happinefs  to  my  care:  thou  (halt 
*  walk  upon   the  flowers  of  life;  it's 
«  thorns  I  will  conceal  from  thee. 


LETTER    XXXII. 

<  T  T  O  W  rapturoufly  he  writes,Mrs. 
AA    '  Moulton  !  How  forcible  this 

«  letter!' 

«  You  have  dill  added  to  it's  energy 
«  by  your  manner  of  reading  it.  Had 
«  Mr.  Romney  heard  you,  he  would 

<  have  miftaken  your  foul  for  his.     It 

<  were  a  pity  two  fuch  feeling  hearts 

<  mould  be  parted;  they  muft  not,  they 

<  (hall  not,  be  parted.' 

*  God  only  can  tear  him  from  my 

<  heart!  Hove,  Hove!  I  am  beyond  the 
«  power  of  a  mortal  phyfician!  My  at- 

*  tachment  to  my  mother  will  not  avail 
«  her!  It  fights  not  upon  equal  terms 

*  with  my  love!    This  fways  entirely 
«  over  my  heart!  No  room   is  there  in 
'  it  for  the  authority  of  a  mother!  No 
«  other  law  but  it's  own  can  I  acknow- 
'  ledge  and  obey  P 

*  The  fentiments  of  Mr.  Romney 
'  you   have    choed.     Thus   he   feels, 
'  thus  he  expreifes  himfelr,  dear  crea- 

*  ture  !  \Vould  yvu  had  feen  !tim  af- 
'  ter  he  had  perufed  youi     c    er !   He 

*  frightened  me  out  of  a;;    MLSJ  joy 
'  made  him   abfolutely  madi    how  he 

*  talked  and  fkipued  about !  I  was  nigh 
'  ringing  for  the  fervants  to  come  up. 
(  He  minded  me  no  more  than  if  he 
«  had  had  no  witnefs  of  his  foily;  but 
'  went  on  chattering  the  moft  ftrange 
'  things,  and   kifling   the  comforting 
«  paper,  thus  he  called  it.     Poor  man! 
'  Oh  !  he  loves  you  dearly.     When  he 
1  came  to  himfelf — "  What!  are  you 
'*  there,  Mrs.  Moulton  ?    You    have 
"  brought  me  life.13     And  he  kifled' 
«  the  letter  again  and  again.     Then  he 
'  fat  down;  and  the— «"  You  love  me!'* 
'  was  ten  times  on  his  lips  for  once  he 
<  traced  it  upon  the  paper.     His  heart 
'  was  full j  the  anfwer  was  foon  writ- 
*  ten. 

"  Tell  my  dear  Henrietta,  that  flic- 
<c  has  made  me  the  happieft  from  the 
moft  wretched  of  mankind.  Tell 
her  I  am  at  her  abfolute  difpofal; 
that  (he  may,  at  her  pieafure,  com- 
mand my  fortune  and  my  hand; 
that  no  heart  ever  felt  a  more  fin- 
cere  pafllon.  Oh  1  Mrs.  Moul- 


*  |lOMNEV»* 


«  ton- 

<    IT 


the    wor'4  expired    on    his 
E  '  tongue  j 
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tongue;  he  breathed  one  figh.  I  dif- 
covered  the  trickling  tear  in  his  eyes. 
Like  him  I  was  affected,  trembling, 
out  of  breath.  What  more  moving 
than  an  handfome  young  man  fhed- 
ding  a  tear  !  though  from  joy  it  is  a 
pain;  my  foul  partook  of  it.* 

#        * 

<f  Yourfenfibility,  dear  Mrs. Moul- 
**  ton,  is  an  omen  I  welcome;  it  proves 
*'  to  me,  you  will  be  faithful  totheinte- 
*'  refts  of  two  lovers  who  ftand  in  need 
'*  of  your  help:  a  tender  woman  can 
"  never  be  falfe.  Tell  Henrietta  to 
**  truft  to  my  probity;  that  whatever 
*'  partiality  (he  may  favour  me  with, 
'*  me  never  (hall  repent  of  it.  I  long 
*"*  to  fee  her;  but  how,  when,  or  where, 
*'  I  know  not :  from  her  generofity  I 
"  expect  that  pleafure;  all  my  attempts, 
*'  all  my  ingenuity,  could  not  procure 
*'  it  me.  The  orders  Mrs.  Verman 
**  has  given  againft  me  are  too  pofitive 
*'  not  to  be  punctually  obeyed.  Be- 
"  fides,  could  I  get  admittance,  I 
"  might  be  betrayed:  and  my  Hen- 
**  rietta  would  be  the  fufFerer.  I  can- 
*'  not  think  to  give  her  one  minute  of 
**  uneafinefs.  Our  indifaetion  would 
"  infallibly  raifc  her  mother's  anger, 
*'  and  perhaps  exafperate  her  beyond  the 
<c  hope  of  forgivenefs.  PorTibly  I  am 
*'  too  prudent;  but  I  really  love:  and, 
*'  fince  my  Henrietta's  virtue  pleads 
"  ft  ill  for  her  mother's  rights,  I  would 
**  obtain  her  hand  but  when  her  foul 
**  mail  feel  no  other  fenfations  than 
**  thofe  of  joy.  Sorrow  in  my  Hen- 
«'  rietta's  breaft  would  caufe  one  figh 
"  in  the  midft  of  our  endearments, 
**  and  poifon  all  the  tranfports  of  love. 
**  If  Mrs.  Vei man's  infkxibilty  con- 
"  tinues,  th:n,  confcious  of  having 
"  done  her  duty,  Henrietta  will  come 
**  to  my  arms,  without  one  motive  for 
•c  a  tear;  then  our  life  ihall  be  a  conti- 
**  nual  fcene  of  blifs:  let  us,  for  a  few 
"  days,  a  few  weeks,  refpect  Mrs. 
**  Verman's  denial;  no  more  time  will 
*'  my  Henrietta  grant,  if  me  loves  me; 
"  it  is  fufHcient  to  fatisfy  her  deli- 
«  cacy— — —  ** 

'  What!  you  weep,  dear  Mifs  ?* 
'  I  do;  and  with  pleafure,  at  the 
'  knowledge  you  give  me  of  Mr.  Rom- 
'  ney's  fentiments.  How  mould  not 
'  I  love  the  man  whothinki  To  nobly  ? 
4  But  pray  go  on,  Mrs.  Moulton.' 

'  Then  he  made  ir^epromiie  to  con- 
•  triv*  an  unfufpecled  interview,  where, 


in  my  prefence,  he  might  tell  you  of 
his  love;  and,  putting  this  letter  in 
my  right-hand,  he  flul  this  ring  into 
my  left.  I  blufhed,  and  would  not 
receive  it;  but  he  himfelf  put  it  upon 
this  finger,  and  never  would  take  it 
again.' 

Forgive,    Sufannah,   if  I   expatiate 
upon  fuch  a  frivolous  topick:  at  that 
time  it  delighted  my  foul;  even  now  I . 
remember  it  with  pleafure/ 


LETTER    XXXIII. 

THE  next  morning  Mrs.  Verm: 
mindful  of  her  word,  came  up  to 
my  apartment.  The  two  firft  hours 
of  my  reft  had  been  taken  up  by  iovej 
the  remaining  nature  had  invaded.  I 
was  ftill  in  a  found  deep,  when  Mrs. 
Moulton  drew  the  curtains,  and  an- 
nounced my  mother's  vifit. 

'  What!  not  yet  up!  Since  Hen- 
rietta  can  reft,  her  mind  muft  be  com- 
pofed.  Was  (he  yet  wavering  be- 
tween her  lover  and  me,  her  heart 
mould  be  awaked:  we  do  not  enjoy 
fleep  in  the  tumult  of  the  paflions. 
Have  I  then  found  my  daughter 
again  ?' 

And  Ihe  paflfed  her  arm  round   my 
neck  to  embrace  me. 

*  Stop,  Madam  :  if  tendernefs  is  not 
'  the  real  fpring  of  yourcarefs,  Hop;  I 

*  may  not  deferve  it.' 

*  Is    it   poffible   your    infatuation 
'  mould  laft  fo  long?  No;  yourreafon 

*  has  got  the  better  of  a  blind  partion: 
'  you  are  my  daughter;   let  me  prefo 

*  you  to  my  bofom;  you  are  in  tears ! 
'  Henrietta,  you  will  be  the  death  of 
'  your  mother,' 

*  To  fave  one  day  of  yours,  dear 

*  Madam,  I  would  give  my  whole  life? 
'  far  from  me  the  thought  of  ever  of- 
'  fending  my  mother  !  I  Jove  you  with 
'  the  utmoft  affection.     Turn  not  your 
«  head  from  me:  to  that  frown  I  have 
'   not  been   ufed;   it  is  a  mortal  blo\v 

*  upon  my   fenfibility.     Why  fhoulJ 
'  we  be  miferable,  when  we  can  fo  ealily 
'   be  happy  ?' 

And  I  refpe&fully  carried  her  hand 
to  my  lips. 

'  Still   filenr,  ftill  an  angry  look  at 

*  me!  Is  my  attachment  to  Mr.  Rom- 
'  ney   fuch  a  crime  as  not  to  be  for- 
'  given  ?' 

*  A  new  infult!  How  did  you  dare 
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to  name  him  before  me?  The  man  I 
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«  deteft!' 

«  What  vice  in  him  has  provoked 

*  my  mother?  Nothing  but  the  fear  of 
«  my  unhappinefs  could  thus  oblite- 
<  rate  her  generofity.     Were  he   not 
'  really  unworthy  of  me,  my  mother 
•*  would  be  more  indulgent.' 

«  His  charter  I  do  not  impeach; 
«  he  may  poffefs  every  virtue  others 
'  boaft  to  have,  and  have  not :  but  I 
•*  do  not  like  the  man  who  robs  me  of 
'.my  daughter's  affection;  that  g^ilt  is 
»'  unpardonable.' 

«   That   guilt  is  only  a  chimera. 

*  None  ever  loved  a  mother  as  I  do,' 
'  As  you  do  !   How  falfe  '.' 

I*  I  am  not  falfe  !  God  avert  I  (hould 
tell  a  lye  to  my  mother!' 
«  Let  your  actions  fpeakyour  attach- 
ment  to   me;   they  (hall  not>    like 
words,  impofe  upon  my  credulity: 
oppofe  me  no  longer  in  the  only  point 
I  ever  wifhed  to  carry.     Forget  Mr. 
Romney  :  to  that  teft  I  put  your  ve- 
racity.    What!    noanfwer!' 
'  To  prove  my  veracity,  muft  I  be 
guilty  of  falfhood,    belie  my  heart, 
and,  to  pleafe  you,  diffemble  it's  real 
'  feelings  ?    My  mother  ever  taught 
«  me-  to  refpecl   myfelf.      I  will  not 
'  feign;  I  love  Mr.  Romney!' 
'  Prefumptuous  girl!  I  hate  you!* 
She  bit  her  lips,  and  ftamped  with 
her  foot. 

«  Repeal!  repeal  the  word!     Curfe 

*  not  your  daughter  with  your  hatred!' 
*  I  fay  it  again;  I  hate  you'.' 

And  fheflungherfelf  outof  theroom, 
vmh  the  fteps  and  motions  of  the  moft 
Violent  fury. 

LETTER    XXXIV. 

•*  T  Am  hated  by  my  mother !   From 
A  '  her  own  lips  Ihave  heard  (he  hates 

*  me!'  Dear  Suiannah,  my  heart  failed 
me;  a  Cold  fit  feizcd  upon  every  limb; 
I  wilhed   I  could  ceafe  to  love.     Tbe 
hatred  of  my  mother,  though  unjuft, 
flruck  my  foul  with  terror;  my  fpirits 
funk  under  the  weight  of  grief;  I  faint- 
ed in  Mrs.  Moulton's  arms. 

Her  cries  foon  alarmed  the  whole 
houfe.  *  Henrietta,  the  young,  ami- 

*  able  Henrietta,  is  dying  !'  The  dread- 
ful news,  pafling  from  one  fervant  to 
another,    reached   quickly  Mrs.  Ver- 
man's  ear:  (he  ran  up  with  the  utmoft 
precipitation.      At   the  fight  of  "her 


daughter  laying  almofl  motlonlefs  ttpoji 
the  bed,  defpair  animated  inftantly 
every  feature;  (lie  flamrriered  the  moft 
doleful  complaints,  and  breathed  the 
fobbings  of  real  anguifli.  When  I 
opened  my  eyes,  I  faw  her  by  me  be- 
dewed with  tears;  a  prey  to  the  moft 
poignant  anxiety;  too  weak  yet  to  re- 
joice at  the  unfeigned  tendernefs  (he 
forcibly  exprefled ;  to  utter  the  grati- 
tude I  felt,  my  looks  told  her — *  YoU 

*  do  not  hate  me;  nature  has  betrayed 

*  the  mother!'    She  underftood  their 
language;    but  would  not  anfwer  it. 
The  certainty  of  my  recovery  changed 
her  concern  into  a  vifible  indifference  : 
I  no  longer  faw  but  Mrs.  Verman;  the 

mother  was  vanifhed. 
&.        jfe 

^  "IJF  1R? 

'  SHE  loves  me;  yet  (he  will  coldly 
'  fee  me  miferable  t'  This  thought  in- 
cenfed  my  heart  againft  her,  and  al- 
layed the  flutter  of  my  fpirits  :  1  got  up, 
drefled,  and  was  myfelf  again. 

«  I  will  fee  Mr.  Romney,'  faid  t  to 
Mrs.  Moulton  :  *  but  let  prudence 
guide  the  ftep.  I  will  not  be  expofe£ 
to  the  cenfure  of  the  world  :  though 
it  cannot  difturb  the  peace  of  the  in- 
nocent, it  is,  however,  a  difgrace  they 
fhould  avoid*  It  is  not  enough  to  be 
really  virtuous,  one  muft  appear  fo; 
mankind  are  fo  inclined  to  (lander 
and  believe.  Mrs.  Moulton,  Virtue 
herfelf  would  have  the  poifonous 
darts  of  calumny  aimed  at  her,  were 
(he  to  come  among  us  under  her 
heavenly  form.  The  feverity  of  my 
mother  will  have  a  period:  when  I 
am  free,  either  the  play-houfes,  qr 
the  publick  walks,  will  afford  an  op- 
portunity; till  then  I  cannot  fee  him, 
I  know  I  may  go  to  church;  Mrs. 
Verman's  anger  would  readily  yield 
to  her  duty-  but  rather  would  I  die 
than  to  prophane,  with  the  expreflions 
of  love,  the  (acred  place  of  wo"rfhip. 

*  This  crime,  though  daily  perpetrated t 

*  is  no  lefs  odious — my  heart  abhois 

*  what  my  reafon  condemns  !' 

'  But  if   your  imprisonment  is  to 

*  laft,  what  will  become  of  Mr.  Rom- 
'  ney  ?  He  will  die  if  he  does  not  fee 


you* 
*  I  will  write."1 


'  A  letter  cannot  compenfate  for  the 
privation  of  your  company:  it  has 
charms,  it  is  true;  but  how  weajt 
compared  to  the  pleafure  of  a  con- 
verfation  enlivened  by  a  mutual  love! 
£  a  «  Gouii 
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HENRIETTA, 


*  Could   you  be  contented  with  only 

*  hearing  from  him?  You  fighj  judge 
«  of  his  heart  by  your  own.     Would 
«  you  have  him  fufFer  when  you  can 
<  relieve  him  ?' 

1  How  can  I,  Mrs.  Moulton  ?' 

'  By  recovering  your  liberty,  and  be- 

*  flowing  your  hand  upon  him/ 

<  He  (hall  have  it :  but  let  me  firft 
'  try  to  foften  my  mother;  fiie  may  re- 

*  lent  when  convinced  her  opposition  is 
«  vain/ 

'  If  this  hope  is  the  praife  of  your 

*  virtue,  it  is  not  that  of  your  difcern- 
'  ment.     The  ambitious  have  an  in- 
'  flexibility  which  takes  a  new  force 

*  from  a  fpirited  refiftance :  the  con- 
'  ceit  they  are  infatuated  with,  neither 
'  time  nor  reafon  can  deftroy.     How- 

*  ever,  I  may  be  wrong :  far  from  me 

*  to  difTuade  you  from  making  the  at- 
'  tempt.     Though   now  in   a   fervile 

*  ftate,  I  have  not  forgot  the  virtues  I 
'  praclifed  in  an  happier  fituation.     I 
'  approve  your  refolution,    charming 

*  Henrietta :  may  it  be  attended  with 

*  fuccefs '/ 


LETTER    XXXV. 

SUSAN  NAH  !  do  rot  you  love  this 
Mrs.  MouJtun  ?  She  is  no  more: 
every  day  I  fhed  one  tear  over  her  me- 
mory ;  every  day  T  am  lenfible  of  her 
lofs.  Brought  up  in  affluence,  and  re- 
duced, by  unmerited  misfortunes,  to 
the  loweft  ebb  of  mifery,  my  mother 
took  her  into  her  houfe.  Although  me 
ferved,  her  foul  was  ever  independent 
of  her  fortune  :  flic  continued  to  think 
freely,  behave  with  dignity,  and  aft 
with  honour.  The  care  (he  had  taken 
of  my  infancy  had  endeared  me  to  he*' : 
but  though  (he  looked  upon  me  as  her 
daughter,  her  impartiality  always  de- 
cided between  my  mother  and  me.  For 
her  againft  me  when  reafon  was  on  her 
fide,  for  me  againft  her  when  it  turned 
the  i'cale  in  my  favour.  Dear  Mrs. 
Moulton  !  I  will  not  flop  the  trickling 
tear;  from  me  flie  defei  vcs  it. 

*        * 

Two  hours  had  flipped  away  imper- 
ccptibly  in  the  enchanting  tittle-tattle 
of  love,  when  I  heard  the  rattling  of 
iilk,  and  immediately  faw  Mrs.  Ver- 
man.  The  frefhneis  of  my  complec- 
tioR  announcing  1  was  well,  fhe  yimt- 


ted  the— «  How-d'ye-do?'  and  fat  by 

me. 

'  For  the  laft  time,  Mifs,  I  am  come 
to  eradicate  from  your  mind  the  er- 
ror you  delight  to  indulge.  Youren- 
thufiafm  is  no  wonder  :  at  your  fea- 
fon  of  life,  it  is  in  our  nature  to  bt 
the  fport  of  the  firft  paffion  we  feel. 
Experience  only  can  feparate  it's  illu- 
fions  from  it's  reality,  by  comparing 
the  new  fenfations  with  the  former 
effects  the  fame  had  upon  us.  I  pity 
your  fituation,  as  I  do  that  of  a  fool 
or  a  lunatick  :  no  more  than  they,  at 
this  minute,  can  you  make  ule  of 
your  underftanding  :  it  is  funk  below 
the  power  of  rtficfting.  Perhaps  it 
is  folly  in  me  to  attempt  to  bring 
you  back  to  reafon:  but  I  like  to  yield 
to  my  tendernefs,  which  whifpers, 
that  my  daughter's  condition  is  not 
yetdefperate.  Yes,  Henrietta,  you  are 
not  yet  fo  far  gone  as  to  render  vain 
the  remedy  I  will  adminifter. 
*  No  longer  will  I  tell  you  that,  in 
the  fliort  fpace  of  a  few  months,  your 
afFeftions  may  vary  from  love  to  in- 
difference, and  from  indifference  to 
hatred;  that  it  is  downright  extrava- 
gance to  believe  in  the  continuance 
of  a  fenfation,  and  ftill  more  ftupid  to 
found  our  happinefs  upon  it.  Our 
paflions  have  the  inrtability  of  the 
wind.  What  would  your  opinion  be 
of  a  pilot,  who  failing  to  the  fouth 
with  a  frefh  gale,  thinking  it  not  pof- 
fible  it  could  on  a  fudden  fhift  to  an- 
other  point  of  the  compafs,  would 
quietly  fall  afleep  at  the  helm,  and 
thus  voluntarily  expofe  himfelf  to  the 
danger  of  a  mipwreck?  You  eafily 
form  a  judgment  of  that  man;  yet, 
Henrietta,  you  will  not  fee  you  cle- 
lerve  yourfelf  from  me  the  very  feu« 
tence  you  pronounce  againft  him/ 

#         * 

'  OUT  of  the  innumerable  inftances 
of  the  inconftancy  and  the  power 
of  the  paflions,  I  will  give  you  but 
one.  Suppofe  that  jealoufy  fhould 
paint  your  lover  to  your  fancy  as  un- 
faithful  and  perfidious:  if  that  con- 
ceit  grew  inveterate  in  your  mind,  I 
tell  you,  Henrietta,  that,  influenced 
by  pride,  you  would,  out  of  fpite, 
give  your  hand  to  his  hated  rival. 
What  is  that  paflion  which  a  foolifh 
whim  cnn  erafe  from  your  1 
ijiucc  you  cannot  doubt  the  probabi* 

'  Jity 
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*  Kty  of  fwch  a  changement,  are  not 
you  utterly  convinced,  that  from  our 
prepofTeflion  only  a  paflion  gathers  all 
it's  ftrength,  and  that  it  has  therefore 
no  reality  ?  A  child  has  fancied  a 
wooden  toy;  offer  him  a  gold  one, 
he  defpifes  it :  you  are  that  child, 
Henrietta.' 

Here  my  mother  flopped  to  take 
breath,  and  fearch  in  my  looks  for  the 
«ffeft  her  fpeech  had  upon  my  heart. 
She  faw  but  the  fatisfaftion  we  necef- 
farily  feel  when  we  hear  a  fenfible  ora- 
tor. I  wondered  me  could  hope  to  fi- 
lence  a  paflion  with  words:  however 
plaufjhle  the  arguments  (he  employed, 
they  glanced  only  upon  my  mind  j  I 
continued  to  love.* 


LETTER    XXXVI. 

AFTE  R  a  few  minutes  of  a  fruit- 
lefs  enquiry,  Mrs.  Verman  went 
on  in  the  following  manner. 

*  I  have  a  fecret,  Mifs,  which  will 
'  perhaps  cure  the  wound  reafon  can- 
'  not  heal :  if  your  difeafe  refifts  this 
'  remedy,  I  give  you  over.    The  Earl 
'  Ofenvor  loves  you.' 

«  The  Earl   Ofenvor!    You  amaze 
«  me!' 

*  He  hlmfelf,  Henrietta,  is  the  man 

*  who  was  ambitious  of  deferving  your 
'  hand;  and  to  whom  I  deltined  it.' 

'  Never  did  he  feem   to  diftinguifh 
1  me ;  never  did  he  fay  he  loved  but 

*  with  the  accent  of  a  flatterer !  Of  all 

*  the  noblemen  you  could  name,  him 
4  I  efteem  the  moft;  his  vifits  always 
'  were  welcome  ;  to  him,  without  dif- 
'  guft,  I  could  liften ;  not  once  did  he 
'  oftcud  my  modefty  either  with  a  look, 

*  or  in  expreifion:  often  have  I  com- 

*  mended  the  decency  of  his  carriage. 
'  He  is  polite  without  affectation,  witty 
'  without   flander,    virtuous    without 
'  mame.     Oh,  Madam  !  you  are  too 
'  inhuman  in  your  revenge!    Indeed, 
'  indeed,  you  hate  your  daughter  ;  you 
'  have  pierced  my  heart  with  forrow ! 
'  Muft  the  only  man  I  looked  upon  as 
'  my  friend,  love  me  in  vain?  Why  did 
'  not  you  keep  the  fatal  fecret?    My 
'  knowledge  of  it  is  a  new  torment :  I 
'  am  unhappy  [' 

'  Unhappy!  when  fortune  offers  you 
'  fora  hulband  the  man  you  elteem  !' 
<  The  man  I  efteem  j  but  him  I  love 


'  not.     If  his  paffion  for  me  is  as  fin- 
'  cere  as  mine  for  Mr.   Romney,  he 

*  muft  be  miferable  j  uiy  heart  bleeds 
'  for  him!' 

*  Soon  he  will  return  from  the  coun* 

*  try :    there  he   went  to  terminate  a 
'  family  affair;   thence  he  is  to  come 
«  to  make,  at  your  feet,  the  tender  of 

<  his  rank.     How  difappointed  when 

*  he  knows- * 

'  He  (hall  know  it  from  me,  Ma-- 

*  dam.' 

*  From  you,  Henrietta !  Are  you  irt 

<  earneft?' 

«  I  am,  Madam :  I  will  not  deceive 
'  the  man  I  refpe&j  it  would  be  bafe 

*  to  give  him  hopes  I  Should  know  to 
'  be  falfe.     Since  from  me  he  co«U 
'  conceal  his  paflion,  it  is  not  deeply 
c  rooted  in  his  heart :  mine  I  will  truit 
'  to  his  generofity;   he  has  too  noble, 
'  too  delicate  a  foul,   to  wifh  for  ati 
«  happinefs  I  mould  not  partake.    A- 
'  gainft  himfelf  he  will  take  the  part  of 
'  my  lover;  with  you  he  will  be  our 

*  advocate." 

*  And  not  gain  his  caufe,  were  he 
'  fuch  a  fool.' 

<  What!    would   you    ftill   oppofe, 
c  though  he  himfelf  ftiould  abandon 

*  his  rights?' 

'  Never,  never  will  he  part  with 
«  them!' 

«  But  if  he  does * 

'  But  if  it  fhould  happen  that  you 
'  would  not  defire  it  ?' 

*  Lord!  it  is  impoirible! 

«  How,  then,  can  you  expecl  he 
'  fhould  be  more  generous  than  you  ? 

*  When  you  overlook  his  happinefs, 
'  will  he  mind  your  own?  Make  not 

*  fuch  dreams,    Henrietta,   when  you 

*  are  awake.     What  could  give  Lord 

*  Ofenvor  a  power  over  his  paflion, 
'  which  you  are  certain  not  to  have 
«  over  yours?  I  gave  my  word  before 
'  you  faw  Mr.  Romney  :  it  is  facred  j 
'  I  mail  not  depart  from  it.* 

«  Then  we  all  (hall  be  miferable  !' 

<  Then   it  will  be   your  fault,  and 
'  your  fault  only.  Were  his  lordfhip's 
'  mannerc  and   morals  really  worthy 
(  of  contempt,    I  would  have  fcorned 

*  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him: 
'  but  you    are  confcious  of  the  con- 
«  trary;    you   are  perfectly   convinced 
'  he  deferves  you;   your  elteem  /peaks 
«  his  merit.     Henrietta,  from  efteem  to 

*  love  there  is  but  one  ftep.' 

«  OUt 


HENRIETTA, 


'  Oh  !  my  lieart  will  burft  with 
grief;  I  have  no  ftrength  for  fuch  a 
load  of  vexations  !' 
'  You  know  Lord  Ofenvor  5  yon 
know  not  Mr.  Romncy  :  your  love 
for  him  is  almoft  the  work  of  en- 
chantment.  Like  an  unknown  ftrong 
odour,  which,  carelefsly  fmelr,  at 
once  overpowers  every  fenfe,  his  fight 
has  operated  upon  your  heart:  it  is 
but  an  illufion;  LordOfenvor's  pre- 
fence  will  deftroy  it.* 

•  IF  it  does  not—  ^  —  * 

•  Well,  then,  I  will  not  think  of  it; 
fuch  an  e  fie  61  muft  neceflarily   fol- 

low.* 

*  Had  you  my  heart,  how  differently 
you  would  conclude!   You   fpeak  of 
infatuation}  I  am  not  under  it's  fway: 
I  am  very  clear  upon  the  nature  of 
my  attachment  to  Mr.  Romney  ;  it 
has  fprung  more  from  reflection  than 
from  my  fancy;  they  have  helped  one 
another,  and  my  foul  has  yielded  to 
their  united  power.' 

«  How  unfortunate  Lord  Ofenvor  !' 
'  How  unhappier  l!    He  will  have 
but  his  own  fufferings,  when  I  fhall 
feel  for  yours  and  for  his.     Oh,  Ma- 
dam,  —  -' 
And  I  feel  at  her  feet. 

*  Pity  your  daughter  !    I  love;  and 
?.m  not  obftinate  !   I  wifh  Lord  Ofen- 
vor  were  the  man  Hove  :  to  reconcile 
my  alFtcHcns  with  .my  duty  would 
be  a  real  blifs  j    but  this  is  only  a 


The  doleful  tone  of  my  voice,  and 
fome  tears  which  dropped  on  her  hand, 
Seemed  to  affecl  fenfibly  my  mother. 
{  heard  a  fmothered  fobbing,  and  dif- 
covered  a  concern  in  the  fudden  and 
quick  panting  of  her  hofom:  her  looks 
flattered  me  with  her  forgivenefs  ;  I 
ihought  I  faw  the  word  upon  her  half- 
opened  lip;  my  foul,  between  fear  and 
;  >v,  was  upon  the  wing  for  it.  Nature 
was  once  more  facrificed  to  ambition  ; 
f  he  word  was  not  pronounced.  Afraid 
cf  betraying  herfclf,  my  mother  arofe, 
pafled  her  handkerchief  over  my  eyes, 
ni.i,  after  a  tender  kits  on  my  forehead., 
v.  cut  away. 
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THE  fenfibility  my  mother  coul<f 
not  diffemble  revived  my  heart, 
which  had  greatly  fuffrred  from  thefe- 
cret  fhe  had  difclofed,  and  the  fcene 
that  had  enfued.  Her  choice  of  Lord 
Ofenvor  proved  her  tendernefs  :  had 
fhe  only  confulted  her  pride,  neither 
my  tafte  nor  judgment  would  fhe  have 
regarded;  the  old,  infirm,  and  con- 
temptible,  would  f.mially  have  had  her 
approbation,  fo  that  her  thirft  for  gran- 
deur mould  have  been  fatisfied.  Had 
my  foul  been  free,  no  objection  could 
I  have  made.  I  really  erteemed  Lord 
Ofenvor;  and,  had  he  fpoke  when  I 
could  liften,  I  would  have  thought  it 
a  glpry,  an  happinefs,  to  deferve  him  j 
but  he  had  notj  and  I  loved  when  he 
would. 

The  offers  of  men  of  the  fame  rank  mjr 
mother  had  politely  refilled.  Though 
fhe  feemed  not  to  watch  my  inclina- 
tions, me  had  perceived  the  preference 
I  gave  to  Lord  Ofenvor;  and  her  heart 
had  rejoiced  at  the  poffibility  of  grati- 
fying both  her  favourite  paffion  and 
her  love  forme.  This  new  light  oa 
her  behaviour  fjlenced  inftantly  the  in- 
dignation it  had  forced  into  my  breaft: 
I  felt  a  pang  of  forrow  for  the  injury  I 
had  done  her,  and  fmcerely  repented 
of  my  injuftice. 

{  I  have  no  wrongs  to  complain  of,' 
faid  I  to  myfelf  :  «  Mrs.  Verm  an 


the  mother  when  I  thought  her  only 
ambitious  and  indifferent.    With  the 
world,  her  choice  is  her  juftification  j 
to  my  eye,  as   fhe   is  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  Lord   Oienvor's  ^ 
tues,  and  my  prejudice  in  his  favour, 
her  inflexibility  is  reafon  :   her  expe- 
rience may  forcfee   what   I  thin 
importable  ever  to  happen.     »'  Try 
your  heart  well,"  writes  Mr.  Rom- 
ney.    I  will  ;  and  if  it  continu 
feel  as  it  docs  now,   all  my  mother's 
entreaties  will  not  avail  Lord  Ofci!- 
vor:  but  then  from  her  hands  only 
will  I  receive  my  lover.    This  : 
lice  gratitude  commands  5  and  1  will 
'  make  it.' 


END    OF    TH£    JJKST    VOLUME* 
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COUNTESS    OSENVOR, 

VOLUME    THE    SECOND* 


LETTER    I. 

HENRIETTA,  COUNTESS  OSENVOR, 
TO  LADY  SUSANNAH  FIT2ROY. 

r*S     &,    HE  THE  R  Mrs.  Ver- 
(t''  J*  man  thought    that   foli- 

Ifr  \V  <£  tude  was  more  her  enemy 
than  Mr.Romney,  or  (he 
was  apprehenfive  for  my 
health,  I  know  not  5  but 
I  received  an  unexpected  order  to  come 
down  to  dinner. 

'  I  wilh,  Henrietta,  I  could  find  a 
talifman  againft  the  tyranny  of  the 
pafllons ;  they  are  the  bane  of  plea- 
fure !  What  a  change  a  Tew  days  have 
made  in  our  life!  We  were  both  fo 
happy  !  Carfed  for  ever  be  the  day 
I  went  with  you  to  Lady  Bennet!  If 
I  have  loft  the  heart  of  my  daughter, 
let  me,  however,  fee  her  in  her  coun- 
tenance !  I  love  you  j  I  want  to  be 
deceived :  this  delufion  I  may  one 
day  repay  P 

*  Doubt  no  more  my  affe6lion  than 
you  would  my  virtue.' 

*  Put  on,  then,  a  look  of  indifference 
inftead  of  that  loving  one;  I  hate  to 
fee  it*,  with  the  former  the  deception 
will  be  more  natural*     Who  knows 
but, in  mimicking,you  may  realize  it? 
How  often  do  not  mankind  take  the 
fpirit  of  the  airs  they  affume?  Very 
little  of  prepoffeflion  is  capable  of 


changing  a  character,  or  forming  a 
new  one:  we  all  are  children  from  the 
days  we  think  not  to  thole  we  boafl 
to  reafpn. 

*  Very  few,  at  every  feafon  of  life, 
have  not  a  particular  folly  to  indulge : 
like  a  child's  bauble,  our  fenfation* 
have  their  day  ;  this  hour  an  en- 
thufiaft,  the  next  an  unbeliever.  If, 
among  the  company  I  expect,  one 
could  read  your  thoughts,  Henrietta, 
ten  to  one  he  would  attract  your  at- 
tention, and  divert  you  from  Mr. 
Romney;  and  had  he  as  much  fkill 
as  knowledge,  that  Mr.  Romney  you 
are  fo  fond  of  might  to-morrow  re- 
ceive his  conge  cold'y  written  with. 
your  own  hands.  You  fliake  your 
head,  and  will  not  believe:  like  you 
I  have  been  young,  and  had  my  opi- 
nion ;  like  me.  perhaps,  an  tin  fore- 
feen  incident  will  make  you  feniible 
of  your  error/ 

#         * 

*  I  WAS  not  feventeen  years  old, 
when  chance  threw  in  my  way  a  maa 
exactly  formed  to  turn  a  virgin's 
head  :  fhape,  features,  wit,  and  ta- 
lents, he  united  to  a  miracle.  So  much 
fuperior  was  he  to  any  man  I  had 
feen  before,  that  my  heart,  after  a 
trifling  defence,  furrendercd  to  it's 
conqueror.  I  thought  but  of  him  § 
drefled  but  for  him  j  him  only  I  con- 
defcended  to  pleafe :  his  birth  and 
fortune  agreeing  with  mine,  my  pa- 
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*  rents  approved  our  pa(Hon,  and  grant- 

1  cd  my  hand  as  foon  as  it  was  aflted. 

*  The  wedding-day  was  fixed.     You 

*  may  imagine,  Henrietta,  how  happy 
«  I  fancied  myfelf!  To  marry  the  man 
'  I  loved'   it  is  the  fole  real  blifs  upon 
'  earth!   I  enjoyed  it  with  the  delirium 
'  of  an  intoxicated  foul !  Should,  then, 
'  an  angel  have  dcfcended  from  Hca- 
'  ven,  and  told  me — "  You   are  de- 
<f  ludcd;  you  love  not!''  I  would  not 
'  have  credited  him.' 

#        * 

*  AN  hour  before  the  marriage  arti- 
(  cits  were  to  be  figned,  I  was  amufing 
'   myfelf  with  a  fquirrel  I  liked,  arid 
'  feeding  him  with    my   own   hands, 
1  when  my  lover  entered  the  room .   For 

*  a  few  minutes  he  partook  of  the  in- 

*  nccent  diverfion,  and  helped  the  little 
'  animal  to  a  bit  of  a  nut:  one  kifs 

was  his  reward.  On  a  fudden,  my 
gentleman,  very  likely  to  try  my  tem- 
p-r,  fell  on  the  fquinel,  and,  before 
I  could  fly  to  his  relief,  wrefted  his 
neck,  and  killed  him.  This  inhu- 
manity preferitly  beggared  my  lover 
of  alibis  charms;  J  faw  in  him  a 
monfter,  whole  pretence  was  a  tor- 
mrnt :  fo  quickly  did  my  inclination 
vanifli,  that  I  did  not  even  deign  to 
upbraid  him  with  his  cruelty  ! 

•  I  milled  out  of  the  room,  and  fliut 
the  door  after  me.     My  father  was 
the  full  I  met  with  as  I  ran  down  the 
ftairs.     The  flutter  of  my  fpirits  be- 
trayed the  inward  emotion  :   he  took 
me  by  the  hand,   prtfTed   me  to  his 
bofom,   and  would  abfolutely  know 
the  caufe.    J  could  not  fpeak  :  he  led 
me  to  his  clofet ;  then  a  flood  of  tears 
relieved   niy  opprefted   heart.     I  be- 

.  br.uhej  and,  falling  on  my 
kni.-s,  entreated  him  not  to  oppofe 
the  resolution  I  had  juft  formed  never 
to  marry  Mr.  Morley.  How  amazed 
was  my  father  !  So  fudden  an  indiffe- 
rence iiruck  him  dumb  :  he  miftruited 
his  own  ears;  I  faw  the  doubt  in  his 
looks;  and  twice  repeated  the  fame 
prayer* 

"  Heavens!  .what  do  I  hear!  Is  it 
pcffihlt!  Do  not  I  milbke!  The  man 

yon  loved  half  an  hour  ago-- " 

'.'  Is  now  the  object  of  my  hatred  !" 
"  The  tranfition  is  not  natural !  Wait 
li'l   i  he   fir  It    hi-'^t  of  your  Jpite  be 


«'  It  is  not  fpite,  but  a  real  contemptj 
11  that  man  I  abhor!" 

'  And  then  I  related  what  had 
«  pnfled. 

"  What!"  exclaimed  my  father, 
<(  your  afFeclion  for  your  lover  cannot 
"  out-live  the  death  of  a  fquirrel* 
*'  r/haw  !  ridiculous  I  When  you  are 
*'  cool,  your  love  wiH  return." 

"  It  will  not!  Fancy  had  deceived 
"  my  heart;  this  accfdent  hns  difli- 
**  paled  the  illufion:  fince  I  prefer  my 
*c  fquirrel  to  Mr.  Morley,  I  love  him 
"  not!1' 

"  Such  an  inconftancy  at  the  minute 
"  you  were  going  to  be  united  !  What 
"  will  the  world  fay  ?" 

"  What  they  pleafe.  Oh,  dear  fa- 
"  ther!  facrifice  not  your  daughter  to 
c<  the  opinion  of  a  fooli/h  world  !" 

<{  Who  fhall  appeafe  your  mother  ? 
"  Her  anger  will  be  junV' 

"  You  yourfelf.  Defend  my  caufe: 
««  her  love  and  her  duty  warrant  me  her 
"  forgivcn«fs.  Never  did  (lie  oppofe  my 
"  father's  pleafnre." 

"  For  a  whim  fhall  we  break  a  match 
«  honourable  in  every  refpeft  ?" 

"  Think  of  your  daughter's  bappi- 
"  nefsi" 

««  I  would  not  make  you  unhappy; 
"  I  am  a  father  :  but  give  fome  hours 
"  to  reflect  ion  j  you  may  repent." 
"  Never'   never!" 
«  And  I  bedewed  his  hands  with  my 
<  teais. 

«  No  longer  did  my  father  refift:  the 
lawyers  were  fent  away  ;  and  Mr. 
Morley,  whom  from  that  minute  I 
conftantly  avoided,  went  to  Francef 
and  forgot  me.  1  thought  I  loved, 
Henrietta;  yet  the  lofs  of  a  fquintl 
in  one  moment  deadened  my  pallion, 
and  convinced  me  of  my  error.  A 
fquirrel  only !  Hgw  I  would  have 
laughed  at  thofe  who  would  have 
maintained  that  the  cafe  might  hap- 
pen !  You  fee,  however,  Henri: 
that  they  would  have  been  righr, 
I  abfolutely  wrong.  Wearenot  our- 
felves  when  we  give  way  to  pa /lion  ^ 
from  this  we  receive  a  new  under- 
flanding,  with  which  we  fee  what  i$ 
not,  and  form  judgments  we  fhoul4 
Hindi  for,  were  we  in  cool  blood.' 
Some  of  the  company  fhe  ex] 
coming  in,  my  mother  whifpered  me-^ 
'•inbtr  the  jquirrcl !' 

TTEK 
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FT^HAT   anecdote  of  the  fquirrel, 
X     Sufannah,  made  a  flrong  impref- 
i    Uon  on  my  mind. 

<-Js  it  pofliblethat  fancy  mould  have 
fuch  a  power  over  our  hearts  as  to 
command  their  feelings,  and  that 
from  it  our  fenfations  fliould  borrow 
their  realty  ?  I  have  heard  men  de- 
fend opinions  evidently  abfurd  ;  de- 
fend them  fo  obftinately  as  todelerve 
oftener  our  contempt  than  our  pity : 
like  them,  am  not  I  an  enthuiiaft,  in- 
dul^ing  an  error  from  the  fear  of 
being  enlightened  ?  Illufions  are  fo 
agreeable,  who  can  vvifh  for  their 
lofs  ?  O  that  fquirrel !  that  fquirrel! 
I  will  put  my  affeclion  for  Mr.  Rom- 
ney  to  the  teft  of  diffipation  and  co- 
.quetry  j  leave  every  avenue  to  my 
heart  open  to  infidelity.  Lord  Ofen- 
vor  has  true  merit ;  to  him  I  mail 
liften:  mould  it  be  only  to  pleafe  my 
mother,  and  take  from  her  a  real 
caufe  to  complain  and  deny,  I  mult 
make  a  few  attempts  to  be  free ;  her 
generofity  will  repay  me.  That  fquir- 
rel, how  ftrange!' 


THE  defire  of  being  free,  dear  SH- 
fxnnah,  was  for  five  hours  to  me  what 
the  death  of  the  fquirrei  had  been  to  my 
mother  :  it  took  fuch  a  poffeflion  of  my 
i  head,  as  to  cool  the  idea  of  Mr.  Rom- 
|  ney,  and  permit  me  to  fiiare,  with  a  to- 
lerable degree  of  vivacity,  in  the  chk- 
ohat  of  our  guefts.  I  went  even  fo  far 
as  to  fmile  at  the  douceurs  whifpered 
me,  and  give  them  a  fong  in  praife  of 
Liberty  :  I  will  tell  you  all  j  I  was 
witty.  After  this  demon ftrative  proof 
of  indifference,  my  mother  could  net 
contain  her  joy. 

*  Never  did  I  -queftion  yonr  reafon  ; 
though  obfcured,  it's  light  was  not 
extinguifhed.' 

*  .Say  my  tender nefs  for  you——' 

*  I  am  fenhble  of  both.    Henrietta, 
*  you  are  my  daughter  again.' 

WriAT  weak,  creatures  we  are!  How 
readily  we  run  from  one  extreme  to 
another!  How  various  the  fhades  un- 
der wVich  we  may  be  feen  !  I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  different  opinions  the 
>KOild  entertain  of  an  individual :  this 
man  may  be  eileemed  in  one  fociety, 
«H?4  defpifed  in  another;  and  that  wo- 
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man  be  mentioned  for  her  Indifference, 
when  her  foul  burns  with  all  the  fire 
of  love.  The  fear  I  might  be  miftakeii 
influenced  me  as  ambition  does  the 
courtier  who  begs  from  the  miniiter  he 
fcorns ;  it  abfolutely  changed  my  na- 
ture :  thofe  who  then  faw  me  could 
have  fworn  to  the  infenfibility  of  the 
fprightly,  thoughtlefs  Henrietta.  The 
departure  of  the  moft  gay  part  of  the 
company  foon  caufed  a  relapfe;  my 
imagination,  no  longer  fupported  by  the 
Tallies  of  youth  and  wit,  drew  back  on 
thefavouriteobjeft,  to  fill  the  trouble- 
fome  vacuity  it  fek.  Like  the  fun 
which  never  appears  brighterthan  when 
it  has  been  concealed  behind  a  cloud, 
Mr.  Romiiey's  image  revived  in  my 
heart:  I  faw  him  under  the  very  fea- 
tures I  wifhed  him  to  wearj  handfome, 
psflionate,  and  fincere. 

*  Oh !  this  is  not  the  way  to  forget 
'  him,'  fighed  I:  *  my  attempt  has 

*  added  to  his  charms  j  my  paflion  has 
'  increafed ;  he  is  the  deeper  rooted  ia 

*  my  heart:!' 

I  wiflied  for  noife  to  drown  the  fe- 
cret  whifperings  of  love  j  their  feduc- 
tion  was  irrefilHble  in  the  calm  I  was  : 
I  listened  with  the  fame  complacency  as 
I  have  viewed  a  picture  of  Correggia; 
every,word,  as  every  beauty,  attracted 
my  attention,  and  pleafed  my  foul.  I 
heard  Mr.  Romney,  and  anfwered 
him  as  if  he  had  been  prefent :  I  for- 
got the  fquirrel,  and  thought  of  my 
lover. 
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THE  reft  of  the  evening  I  fop- 
ported  alternately  the  different 
characters  I  afted  ;  fometimes  exerting 
an  uncommon  flow  of  gaiety,  and  now 
and  then  finking  into  a  reve-rie,  or  a  fo- 
liloquy.  This  tranfition  the  indifferent 
could  not  perceive  ;  trat  it  did  not  ef- 
cape  my  mother's  difcernment. 

'  Henrietta,  beware  of  a  reverie ;  it 
is  a  poifon  the  more  dangerous,  that 
it  is  made  of  all  the  allurements  of 
pleafure  :  from  you  I  require  only  an 
impartial  examination  of  two  men  of 
equal  merit  j  wait  till  the  prefence  of 
Lord  Ofenvor  either  confirms  Mr. 
Rccnney's  viftory  or  defeat.  If, 
in  the  mean  tira-e,  you  indulge  the 
thought  of  your  iover,  you  give  him 
*  aconfefied  advantage  over  his  rivaU 
F 
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'  how  can  you  value  his  worth,  if  you 
«  have  no  intereft,  or  defire  to  know 
<  it?' 

*  I  doubt  Lord  Ofenvor's  triumph!' 

*  That  doubt  makes   too    ftronglv 
'  againfthim;  it  is  a  prejudice  you  mult 
'  nor  entertain,  othevwife  you   would 

*  be  botli  judge  and  party.   I  will  have 

*  your  paflion  undergo  a  fair  trial,  and 
'  be  above  the  fear  of  forrow.    Let  me 
'  be  totally  convinced  that  your  love 

*  is  not  a  chimera;  but,  that  my  be. 

*  lief  be  rational,  you  muft  not  bribe 

*  your  reafon  :  let  it  coldly  judge  and 

*  determine.     My  confent  I  attach  to 
'  your  impartiality:  deceive  me  not  j 
«  j  will  be  juft.' 

*  You  fhall  not  complain  j  I  will  en- 
'  dcavour  to  obey.' 


Tnisfudden  turn  in  Mrs.  Verman's 
difpoiition  made  me  apprehenfive  for 
Mr.  Romney. 

'  She  would  not  fo  eafily  have  pro- 

*  mifed  her  confenr,  had  fhe  not  a  cer- 
'  tainty,  either  founded  on  her  contempt 

*  of  the  paffions,or  her  knowledge  of  my 

*  own' character,  that  J  fhall  change.' 

Her  confidence  forced  a  miftruft  of 
myfelf  into  my  heart.  At  that  time  I 
did  not  think  of  the  artful  fnare  fhe 
had  laid  for  me;  I  faw  but  reafon  and 
juftice  in  her  proceeding.  By  leaving 
meat  full  liberty  to  chufe,  fhe  weakened 
the  force  of  the  fpirit  of  contradiction 
which  naturally  rifes  or  falls  in  pro- 
portion to  the  more  or  lefs  refiftance  it 
meets  with  :  often  is  that  fpirit  the 
•whole  reality  of  a  paflion  ;  often  does 
this,  when  no  longer  fed  with  obfta- 
cles,  dwindle  into  indifference.  Whe- 
ther this  motive,  unknown  to  me,  pro- 
duced my  new  fears,  I  know  not;  I 
took  them  for  the  effecls  of  the  fupe- 
riority  which  experience  gave  to  my 
mother  over  me.  If  the  former  caufed 
them,  let  me  exclaim,  again  and  again, 

*  What  weak  creatures  we  are!' 


.   LETTER    IV. 

I  Was  juft  awoke  from  or,e  of  thofe 
enchanting    dreams  which  nature, 
whilft  reaf  a  ,  does  fometimes 

favour  our  fenfcs   with,    when   Mrs. 
Jvloulton  tiptoed  to  my  bed. 
<  Will  you  forgive  me?' 


This  fhe  fppke  with  the 
of  a  criminal. 

*  Forgive  you  P 

I  was  amazed,  and  fearched  for  th> 
truth  in  her  look. 

*  What  have  you  done,  dear  Ma. 

*  dam,  that  you  implore  my  fo. 
'   nefs?     You  fmile  !' 

'  Some  news  from  my  lover/thoi 

'  Come,  trifle  no  longer  with  m 

«  riofity  :   what  brought  you  hen-?' 

«  A  couiin  of  mine  ;  the  ugli 

*  low   my  eyes  ever   beheld  :    half  of. 
«  his  face  he  left  in  the  fields  of  Ger- 

*  many,  and  one  arm  in  Canada. 
'  has  heard  you  was  one  of  the  r 

*  eft  women  in  England:  and  luch  is 
'  his  elreem.  of  beauty,  that  he  comes 

*  from  Dublin  on  purpofe  only  to  fee 

*  you.' 

«  To  fee  me  !  Fye,  Mrs.  Moulron  !' 

«  Yes,  Madam,  to  fee  you  :  and  fo 

'  prevailing  his  entreaties   have   been 

*  upon   me,  that   I  have  promifed  to 
procure  him  the  fight  of  your  charms. 
He  waits  in  the  next  clofet,  where  I 
have  locked  him,  for  the  moment  you 
deign  to   appear.    In   favour  of  the 
motive,  pity  my  poor  coufin's  iniprr- 
tinence:    beauty    is    his    foible, 
would  travel  to  Conftantinople,  were 
he  certain  to  have  a  glance  at  the  fa- 
vourite Sultana.' 

'  This  is  downright  madnefs  :  and 
'  you  think  I  will  receive  his  vifit?* 

«  One  minute  only  j  he  begs  no  more: 
'  will  you  grudge  one  minute  when  it 

*  can  make  a  man  happy?' 

'  Acoufin  of  yours,  you  fay?' 
«  Thus  he  calls  himfelf.  He  afked 
the  fervants  for  his  coufin  Moulton, 
and  was  fent  to  me.  He  was  fo  full 
of  you,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
trouble  him  fur  the  proofs  of  his  be* 
ing  of  my  family/ 

*  There  is  fomemyftery  in  this-,  could 
'  it  be  Romney?'  As  I  made  this  rtflec-, 
tion,  I  flipped  a  gown  on,  and  was  foon, 
dreffed.     Mrs.  Moulton    h.id    1'uch  a 
grave  face,  that  1  did  not  know  v. 
think. 

I  ftepped  to  my  drefling-rccm. 

«  Shall  I,  Madam,  bring  the  man  to, 
<  you  ? 

«  .Do.' 

And  I  leaned  againft  the  window. 
^fe       3ifc 

MRS.  Moulton  came  fiift. 

«  Pray,  Madam,  be  not  frigh(cnc4 
f  at  JUY  coufin's  horrible  figure.' 
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And  then  entered  the  monfter. 

Although  warned  of  his  deformity, 
1  fhrunk  three  paces  back  with  terror  j 
and,  turning  my  head,  with  my  hand 
bid  him  to  go. 

«  Oh,  Henrietta!' 

At  the  found  of  the  well -known 
Voice,  I  wheeled  about  :  it  was  my 
lover.  The  large  black  patch  which 
covered  his  face  he  had  taken  off. 

My  furprize  was  gieatj  my  jcy  dill 
greater. 

'  What !  is  it  you  ?' 

My  heart  betrayed  itfelf  in  the  few 
\vords  I  pronounced. 

*  Till  I  have  heard  you  forgive,  thus 
1  I  will  remain.' 
'  Anrf  he  fell  at  my  feet. 

'  Do  I  want  to  fay  I  do  ?* 

He  could  not  ir.iltake  my  expreffion; 
he  arofe.  How  my  heart  panted  !  My 
hand  lay  trembling  in  his  j  the  agita- 
tion of  his  fpirits  was  equal  to  mine: 
for  five  minutes  he  could  but  figh,  but 
gaze  :  but  figh  and  gaze  again.  So 
tender  a  fcene,  Sufannah!  it  was  the 
firft,  it  has  been  the  laft,  my  foul  ever 
enjoyed  I 

LETTER    V. 

IN  fuch  a  confi'.fion  Mr.  Romney's 
unexpected  fight  had  thrown  my 
fenfes,  that,  being  no  longer  able  to 
fupport  myfelf,  I  was  nigh  falling, 
when  he  received  me  in  his  arms,  and 
placed  me  upon  an  elbow-chair.  What 
a  tendernefs  the  languor  of  our  fpirits 
fpreads  over  every  motion,  all  over  our 
countenances!  It  feems  that  thofe  mi- 
nutes belong  particularly  to  nature,  fo 
ftill  and  filent  are  then  both  reafon  and 
roodefty.  My  eyes  wandered  on  my 
lover  with  an  unfpcakable  delight ;  not 
once  did  the  fear  of  being  luiprized  by 
my  mother  intrude  :  of  me  my  heart 
only  felt;  and  it's  feelings  were  thofe  of 
love  and  pleafure.  Like  mine,  Mr. 
Romney's  eloquence  coniilted  not  in 
vvorcis  j  he  talked  the  fame  language  I 
did  j  without  the  .help  of  our  tongues 
we  exprefied'  and  anfwered  our  mutual 
ftntiinents. 

Mrs.  Moulton,  in  bathing  the  tem- 
ples of  my  head  with  Ilungaiy  water, 
difcrdercrd  the  handkerchief  which  al- 
ready was  too  careieisly  pa(Ted  over  my 
bofom.  The  fight  of  my  bread  ani- 
rnated  Romney's  eyes;  I  faw  by  the 
motions  of  his  lip*  a  defirs  to  kift  it ; 


then  Virtue  whifpered — 'Beware  of  thy 
*  fenfes,  Henrietta  !  beware  of  thy  1  j- 
«  ver's  lips!  They  may  diffufc  fo  fubtle 

<  a  poifon  as—'  Virufe  flopped  :  I  un- 
derltood  her.    An  air  of  dignity  blend- 
ing itfelf  immediately  with  that  of  love, 
cooled    the  temptation    in   Mr.  Rom- 
ney's heart.     His  refervednefs charmed 
me;  the  more  fo,  as  he  could  not  doubt 
his  pardon  had  he  durft  to  offend.     So 
refpe£tful  and  drfinterefted  a  lover  de- 
ferved  a  reward.     I  forgot  the  hand- 
kerchief, wiflied  he  would  be  lef*  ge- 
nerous, and  turned  half  my  head  :  as 
Modefty  inftantly  claimed  her  rights, 
my  gratitude  was  a  dead  virtue ;  1  mult 
reward  him  with  words  ;  with  al"ew— — 

<  I  love  you  ! — What  I  will  fay,  I  will 
'  feel:  this  will  compenfate  for  the  kifa 
«  he  has  loft.' 

*        * 

MR.  Romney  had  thrown  himfelf  on 
his  knees  before  me,  when  Mrs.  Moui- 
ton  attempted  to  keep  my  {pirits  from 
finking.     There   I   iuffcred   him;    fo 
pleafed  was   he  with  his  fituation,  it 
would  have  been  a  needlefs  feverity  to 
deprive  him  of  it.     My  hands  I  left  in 
his :  his  difcretion  made  me  overlook, 
favours  I  would  not  have  granted,  had 
he  too  vifibty  fet  a  value  upon  them. 
'  This  is,  Henrietta,  the  very  firfl 
day  of  real  happinefs  I  ever  lived  :  the 
emotions  you  could  not  fupprefs,  I 
have  enjoyed  to  a  pain.     My  Henri- 
etta loves  me ;  no  other  blifs  am  I  de- 
firous  of.     Say  you  love  me,  that  I 
may  not  think  I  dream.  I  am  happy, 
happy  fo  much  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions, that  I  ftill  fear  to  be  deluded. 
Say  you  love  me!' 

I  hefitated,  Sufannah,  to  pronounce 
the  myfterious  words — l  I  love  you!' 
not  that  I  was  afraid  that  my  heart 
would  belyemy  tongue;  but  education 
has  given  thefe  words  fuch  a  fenfe, 
fuch  a  characler  as  to  intimidate.  Be- 
fides,  does  not  the  «  I  love  you,1  like 
poflefTion,  deaden  defire  in  a  man  ?  It 
takes  from  his  foul  the  fiery  activity  of 
fufpenfe.  When  certain  of  the  blifs 
he  panted  after,  like  a  hero  in  time  of 
peace,  he  falls  afleep  under  the  laurels 
he  has  got. 

How  fad,  on  a  fudden,  that  Mr. 
Romney,  whole  features  had  the  mo- 
ment before  boafted  his  happinefs,  ani 
expreifed  the  delirium  of  plcafure  !  Men 
are  great  fools;  fo  are  we,  Sufannah  i 
If,  after  whjvj  he  had  feen,  he  could  not 
F  a 
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doubt  my  tendernefs;  after  what  I  had 
written,  my  fcruple  was  ridiculous.  I 
pitied  him,  and  pitied  myfelf. 

«  Refume  your  fpirits,  Romney:  I 

*  love  you.' 

«  Is  it  tfcen  true?' 

*  Oh,  too  true!' 

«  That  "  too"  is  intolerable  ;  it  is 

*  torment  to  hear  it :  either  it  fuppofes 

*  a  fault  in  me,  or  a  fear  in  you  not  to 

*  be  happy.' 

« It  does  neither  :  I  efteem  yon ;  there- 

*  fore  entertain    no   apprehenfrons   of 

*  that  kind.  But  my  mother,  againft 
you,  favours  another  man.     She  in- 
fifts  on  my  fubmitting  my  pafllon  to 
a  fair  trial;  to  judge  between  Lord 
Ofenvor  and  you;  to  be  certain  that 

*  I  really  love, 'before  I  give  my  hand. 
Her  confent  is  the  price  of  my  compli- 
ance with  her  defires.' 

'  Did  you  tell  Mrs.  Vcrman  you 

tovedme?' 

«  I  did;  and  could  not  conquer  her 

incredulity.     By  obeying  her,  I  Yliall 

be  yours :   by  difobeying,  I  may  lofe 

you .' 

<  I  (hndder  at  the  thought  of  that 
trial  j  it  is  not  a  fair  one,  fince  my 
rival  will  be  perpetually  with  you, 

«  and  I  am  forbid  your  fight.     Who 

*  will  talk  for  me?' 

<  My  heart,  and  your  virtues.' 

He  would  tell  his  gratitude  :  it  was 
too  great,  the  words  expired  on  his 
lips.  I  rejoiced  at  my  anfwer,  fo  hap- 
py it  made  him. 

'  Dear,  dear  Henrietta  P 

And  he  carried  my  hand  to  his  hear*. 

«  This  beats  only  to  you  :  it  is  ab- 

*  fblutely  yours.     Never  (hall  it  re- 

<  ceive  an  impulfe  but  of  love:  there 

*  no  other  paflion  will   difpute  your 

*  fvvay.' 

«  All  your  fears  are  now  fubfided  ; 
«  you  will  not  wait  with  anxiety  the 

<  event  of  the  trial?' 

And  I  amoroufly  fmiled  upon  him. 
•  How  could  I  calmly  hope  for  fuc- 
cefs,  when  my  Henrietta  is  the  price 
of  the  eonteft?  An  earl  for  a  rival  [ 
Henrietta,  forgive  if  I  fear  ;  it  is  an 
involuntary  offence  ;  it  proceeds  from 
the  greatnefs  of  your  value,  and  my 
infignificancy.  An  earl  P 
«  You  are  a  man  :  is  there  a  nobler 
title?  Have  a  care,  Sir  j  humble  me 
not,  by  thinking  I  may  difdain  vir- 
tue for  the  fake  wf  a  falie  grandeur, 


and  fearch  for  happinefs  in  the 
fcenes  of  life.' 
'  I  have  heard  of  Lord  Ofenvor  :  his 
reputation  is  an  honour  to  his  rank  ; 
his  virtues  have  added  a  new  lullrcto 
a  name  already  defervedly  famous  by 
a  long  fcries  of  noble  anceftots.  lie 
is  not  onty  an  earl,  but  a  man,  fuih 
as  you  deign  to  call  me  :  two  fo  great 
advantages  united  in  the  fame  p 
— frown  not,  Henrietta — I  have  n«r 
fears  ;  I  am  filent.v 


LETTER    VT. 

TH  O  U  G  H  my  lover  faid  <  I  have 
'  no  fears,'  a  tear  betrayed   the 
perplexity  of  his  mind. 

«'  Can  you  queftion  my  word?  Is  it 
c  thus  you  efteem  me  ?  Oh,  Romney  ! 

*  be  not  unjuft  :  your  defpondency  is 
'  an  infult  I  will  not  brook!' 

«  I  Jove;  you  are  the  object:  how 
«  fheuld  I  be    eafy?  Refleft    on    the 

*  power  of  my  enemies.     Lord  Ofen- 

*  vor  at  a  perpetual  liberty  to  watch, 
and  make  the  beft  of  your  fenfibilitv  ; 
your  mother  perpetually  fpeaking  his 
praifes,  and  abafingme.' 

*  Am  not  I  your  friend,  Romney  > 
What  will  opportunities  and  my  re- 
fpefts  avail  them,  when  my  heart  it 
for  you  ?' 
'  The  ardent  officioufnefs  of  an  ami- 
c  able  man,  and  the  infmuating  caref- 
'  fes  of  a  mother,  may  weaken  a  paf- 

*  fton,  and  give  it  another  turn.  There 
'  are  hours  fatal  to  lovers  :  my  happi- 
'  nefs  is  fo  new!' 

'  Romney!  Romney!* 

«  Be  not  angry  at  the  tears  I  ftied, 

*  at  the  fears  I  cannot  diflemble.    Had 

*  you  only  your  beauty  to  boarl,  how- 
'  ever  perfecl,  I  might  hope  it  would 
e  caufe  but  admiration  :  your  wit,  your 

good  fenfe,  your  talents,  Henrietta, 
thefe  are  the  qualities  which  call  for- 
cibly for  the  love  of  the  fenfih'.e 
fix  you  for  ever  in  their  hearts.   \ 
could    love,   and  not   ftiuiy   \^ 
pleafs,  to  affeft,  to  engage  your  af- 
feclions  ?* 

*  But  if  they  are  already  your?, 
they  be  another's  ?  Are  our  hc.n 
inconftant  as  to  change  and  van 
from  feelings  to  feelings?  I  be!" 
not.  I  am  more  generous  than 
Romney  ;  it  is  my  happinefs  to  think 
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*  you  (hnll-be  faithful,  and  never  love 

*  any  other  woman  than  me/ 
*  This  confirms  my  fears/ 

4  Why  fhould  I  forefee  what  may 

*  never  happen,  when,  at  the  Moment 

*  I  live,  it  may  make  me  unhappy?' 

4  Your  reafon  is  toocool  j.  you  love 
f  me  not/ 

4  Ungrateful  man  \  Is  this  the  re- 
«  ward  of  my  affection  f6r  you  ?' 

I  could  not  ftop  the  tears  which  his 
fofpicions  forced  from  my  eyes. 

4  My  reafon  was  too  cool !'  To  keep 
it  fo,  what  did  not  I  fuffer !  How 
many  the  fighs  I  had  been  obliged  to 
finother,  the  ibbbings  to  fupprefs,  the 
(enfations  to  difguife  !  4  You  love  me 

*  not!'    His   injuftice  was  not   to  be 
borne :  it  pierced  my  foul  to  be  thought 
falfe.     I  got  up  to  fly  from  him ;  he 
took  hold  of  my  apron,  and  with  the 
vild'look  of  defpair — 

4  Stay,  Henrietta!  ftay,  and  forget 
«  your  wrongs,  or  this  minute  my  life 

*  will  expiate  for  them.     Life  I  fcorn, 
4  if  yon  forgive  not.  I  havebeen  guilty; 

*  but  I  love  :  I  am  not  myfelf,  Henri- 
4  elta !   Say   you  pardon !    my  foul   is 

*  upon  the  rack;  relieve  it  from  the 
4  agony  it  endures!' 

4  By  you  was  I  to  be  taught  pain  ! 

*  Should  it  have  been  forced  into  my 
4  heart,  after  I  had  faid — 4*  I  love  you, 
*'  Roinney!"  A  punifhment  for  reward! 

*  From  you  did  I  deferve  it?' 

4  Remember  not  my  offence  !  it  finks 

*  me  below  the  man  and  the  lover  :  let 
4  one  fmile,  charming  Henrietta,  an- 
4  ncunce  it  is  obliterated/ 

4  You  never  will  miftruft  me  again?* . 

4  No}  never  !* 

I  offered  my  cheek :  why  (hould  I 
JiiTemble  with  thee,  Sufannah  ?  Upon 
hjs  lips  I  fealed  his  pardon. 

4  After  this,  Romr.ey,  be  convinced 

*  you  have  nothing  to  fear/ 

*  Now,'  faid  Mrs.  Moulton,  4  that 
4  you  underftand  one  another,  you  muft 

*  for  a  few  days  take  a  farewel/ 

*  Why  for  a  few  days,  Mrs.  Moul- 
'  ton?  Cannot  I,  to-morrow,  under  the 

*  fame  mafk ' 

4  To  this  day's  calm  a  ftorm  may 
4  fucceed.  I  fear  Mrs.  Verman's  vigi- 
4  lant  eye :  your  vifit  to  me  (he  will 

*  know,  and  notfufpe&j  your  next  (he 
4  may  afciibe  to   her  daughter.     You 
4  would  be  undone,  were   (he  to  fur- 
4  prize  you.   A  different  garb  muft  you 
4  afiume  when  you  cenae  again;   I  will 


4  think  of  it.— Henrietta,  another  kift, 
*  and  fend  him  away.' 

'  Both  poifon  and  balfam  are  in  your 
'  words.* 

A  noife  we  heard  in  the  library  Join- 
ing to  my  drefling-roorn,  announcing 
my  mother,  Mrs.  Moulton  pufhedhiaa 
towards  the  door. 

*  But  thekifs,  the  kifsl* 

4  Take  it/ 

He  did,  and  went  away. 


LETTER    VII. 

4  /~\  S  E  N  V  OR!  thoti  haft  no  chance? 
Vy  '  or  I  know  nothing  of  my 
4  heart'/ 

With  this  exclamation  I  fat  down  to 
my  toilet.  The  languor  of  my  eye* 
told  too  loud  I  had  (bed  tears.  I  feared 
their  indifcreet  chit-chat. 

f  All  is  fafe :  he  is  goner*  whifper- 
ed  Mrs.  Moulton. 

4  But  thefe  eyes  will  betray  me, 
4  Though  happy,  I  eannot  give  them 

*  their  ufual  vivacity/ 

4  Well,  cannot  you  fay  you  have 
4  the  head-ache?* 
4  I  have  it  not/ 

•  Since  truth  offends,  and  falffjood 
4  only  can  pleafe,  what  other  language 
4  can  you  fpeak  ?  Would  you,  for  an 

*  infignificant  lye,  break  your  mother's 

*  heart,  and   hazard  your  own  happi- 

4  nefs  ?  That  vice  is  oftener  a  virtue  - 
4  than  we  think/ 

4  No  circumilance  whatever  can  juf- 
4  tify  it,  Mrs.  Moulton.     It  may  be 
4  commendable  to  keep  in  our  hearts 
4  a  deftruclive  truth,  when  there  is  no>< 
4  neceflity  of  telling  it;    but  if  it  is- 
4  afke'd,  and  we  are  obliged  to  anfwer, 
'  it  is  bafe  to  conceal  it.     To  what  a  • 
4  contempt  of  myfelf  my  mother  expo- 

*  ies  me  ! ' 

*  This    moralizing,    dear   Madam, 
4  will   not  enliven  your  eyes  ;  it  is  the 
4  worft  remedy  you  could    think   of, 
4  the  only  one,  I  fwear,   that  cannot 
4  cure.     Come,  cheer  up  your  fpirits, 
4  and  beholfl  the  fine  profpect  that  lies 
4  before  you.     A   young,   handfome, 

*  and  fenfible  lover:   days  of  content  j 
1  nights  of  raptures!    You  fniile;  this 
4  fmile  is  the  very  elixir  which  will 
4  brighten  your  looks :   it  has  already 
4  operated :   caft  a  glance  at  this  glafs  ; 
4  no  need  is  there  now  to  pretend  an 
4  head-ache/ 

•  How 


HENRIETTA, 


'  How  you  talk  !' 

'  As  you  feel,  Henrietta.  Bet  hark  ! 
'  Mrs.Verman  is  corning.' 


LETTER    VIII. 

*  \X7"ELL'  Henrietta,  how   does 

VV     'your  heart?' 

*  Always  the  fame,  Madam.* 

*  There  is  an  obftinacy  in  your  dif- 
'  temper  which  requires  an  uncommon 

*  medicine  :  Lord  Ofenvor  will  find  it, 

*  I  hope.' 

*  From  his  hand  I  will  receive  it.    I 
«  anfwer  not  for  the  efte6t.' 

*  It  is  Lord  Ofenvor's  bufmefs    to 
'  prepare  it  fo  that  it  may  cure  j  yours 
«  js  to  take  it.* 

«  However  doubtful  of  his  abilities, 

*  I  will  liften  to  the  phyfician.' 

'  That  is  enough,  Henrietta  ;  I  afk 

*  no  more.     His  Tordfhip  will  be  here 

*  to-day  or  to-morrow.     This  letter  I 

*  have  juft  received  from  him.     You 
'  may  read  it.* 

c  TO    MRS.    VERMAN. 

*  MAPAM, 

*  T  Have  happily,  and  fooner  than  I 
•*•    «  expecled,  finimed  the   bufinefs 
which  called  me  here.    It  would  feem 
as  if  Love,  in  my  favour,  had  fpoke 
to  Fortune,  fo  readily  did  fome  knaves 
at  law  forget  their   dimonefty,  and 
make  matters  eafy.     Had  not  their 
deities  come  betwixt  thefe  jugglers 
and  me,  many  months  might  I  have 
been  kept  a  victim  to  their  infatiable 
avarice. 

*  No  other  affairs  have  I  now  but 
thole  of  my  paffion   for  the   lovely 
Henrietta:    they  are  of  the  greateft 
moment}  to  them  only  will  I  attend. 
Free   from    the  mortal  cares  which 
troubled  my  mind,  I  will  give  way  to 
the  feelings  of  my  heart,  and  think  of 
pleafing.     This    fliall    be    my    fole 
ftudy  :  but,  alas!   I  almoft  dcfpair  of 
fucceeciing.  Though  endowed  with  an 
exquifite    fenfibility,    the    charming  ^ 
Henrietta  is  gayand  indifferent:  never  ' 
ferioufly  would  flic  liften  to  a  decla- 
ration of  love.  She  has  fuch  a  con- 
tempt of  my  fex,  as  to  diftruft,  if  not 
to  poifon,  the  trueft  proofs  of  the  in- 
clination (he  infpires.     She  believes 
we  are  all  falfe  and  i^nmoi  al  j  that  our 


•nge  is  rather  the  cllfgrnce  (tart 
the  praife  of  benuty.  Who  can  flat- 
ter himfelf  to  alter  her  opinion  ?  The 
man  (he  (hall  love  may:  who  tlfe, 
without  her  partiality,  will  not  figb, 
talk,  hope  in  vain  ? 
«  Was  friendship  the  fole  fentiment 
I  indulged,  from  my  memory  of  her 
behaviour  to  me,  I  could  think  fhe 
favours  me  with  hers  :  though  de. 
lighted  at  her  diftinftion  of  me,  it  is 
not  love;  and  this  only  will  fatisfy  my 
heart. 

*  Her  look?,  the  preference  me  gave, 
told  me  I  had  no  rivals :  perhaps,  had 
I  durft  to  prefume,  would  I  have 
thought  flic  really  efteemed  me;  a 
compliment  the  more  flattering,  that 
it  appeared  to  be  the  refult  of  her 
reflections,  that  /he  was  extremely 
cautious  not  to  miftake  in  her  judg- 
ment. She  efteemed  me;  yet,  vrhen 
I  fpoke  of  love,  I  was  immediately 
loft  in  the  crowd  of  her  admirers : 
then  would  fbe  either  anfwer  my  paf- 
fion with  wit,  or  with  a  fevere  look 
condemn  it  to  filence.  What  a  con- 
tradiction !  Could  I  alternately  de- 
ferve,  and  be  unworthy  of  her  eftecm? 
She  loved  me  not,  Madam:  this  is 
the  key  to  her  conduft.  Henrietta 
ever  ailed  agreeably  to  reafon  ;  her 
delicacy  I  applaud.  Sweet  girl! 
would  I  could  melt  her  foul  with  ten- 
dernefs !  Fortune  has  given  me  all 
that  a  mortal  can  wifli  for:  but  if  Hie 
does  not  crown  her  favours  with  this 
blifs,  they  are  of  no  value;  of  no 
avail  to  my  happinefs.  I  fliall  be 
miferable  in  the  n-.idft  of  riches  and 
grandeur;  nay,  below  the  envy  of 
the  poor  who  can  boaft  a  woman's 
love.  No  true  delights  are  there  in 
life  but  thofe  of  natural  defire  ;  but 
thofe  we  procure  and  partake  of:  the 
other,  not  the  heart,  but  the  imagina- 
tion, enjoys. 

'  Upon  the  promifcs  yon  made  me,. 
Madam,  when  I  left  London,  I  to- 
tally depend;  but,  before  I  claim 
them,  teach  me  how  to  pleafe,  how 
to  deferve  your  daughter :  her  cha- 
racter you  have  formed  ;  you  muft 
know  your  own  work.  Has  her  foul 
no  generous  foible  which  a  lover  can 
turn  to  his  advantage  ?  Mifs  Vermin 
never  could,  without  being  unh.v, 
hear  of  another's  diftrefs  :  often  did 
a  tear  betray  her  emotions.  Will  not 
her  pity  ot  my  fuffcrincs  affeft  her 


COUNTESS    OSENVOR. 


ftillmore?  That  pity  I  have,  Madam, 
feen  feveral  inftances  of:  pity  has 
many  times  dwindled  into  love.  This 
thought  has  revived  my  hopes:  I 
will  order  my  chnife,  and  fly  to  Lon- 
don. I  am,  Madam,  &c. 

«  OSENVOR.' 


LETTER    IX. 

TWICE  I  had  offered  back  to  my 
mother  Lord  Ofenvor' s  letter,  and 
twice  had  (he  refufed  it,  with — «  No 
'  partiality,  Henrietta;  no  partiality ; 
'  keep  your  word.' 

I  read,  and  with  as  great  a  compo- 
fure  as  I  could  naturally  aflame,  re- 
turned it  to  her. 

She  laid  her  finger  upon  my  heart. 

'  How  does  it  beat  now  ?' 

'  I  feel  yet  no  difference,  Madam  : 

*  that  letter  has  only  confirmed  what 
'  I  knew  before;  Lord  Ofenvor's  me- 

*  rit,  love,  and  delicacy.     Would  he 
'  were  happy !' 

*  Is  not  this  a  concern — ' 

f  Of  gratitude  only  :   that  concern.  I 

*  cannot  deny  him.' 

«  Well,  if  this  concern,  fo  tenderly 
'  expreffed,  he  cannot  change  into  Icve, 
'  either  you  are  not  to  be  cured,  or  he 

*  (hall  have  but  himfelf  to  charge  witli 
'  the  lofs  of  your  hand.     Come,  Hen- 

*  rietta,  diltemble  not :  thy  heart  is  big; 
'  thy  eyes  are  crouded  with  tears  ;  vent 
'  thy  grief  by  throwing  it  off  on  thy 
1  mother's  bofom/ 

*  Indeed,  Madam,  I  have  no  grief  to 
f  eafe/ 

*  Henrietta!  that  tear;  does  it  mean 
'  nothing?' 

And  with  a  kifs  (he  fwept  that  tear 
ffway. 

I  had  not,  Sufannah,  felt  that  tear 
trickling  down  my  cheek.  I  iighed, 
and  turned  my  face  from  my  mother. 
'  Be  not  aQiamed  of  that  tear;  it  is 
an  honour  to  your  heart;  fuch  a  fcn- 
fibility  is  virtue  itfelf :  in  it's  favour 
I  almoft  forget  your  love  is  for  Rom- 
ney;  your  pity  for  Ofenvor.  True 
generoiity  has  a  great  power  over  me, 
Henrietta — deprive  thee  not  of  the 
pleafure  of  fliedding  a  tear;  it  is  the 
tribute  of  a  noble  foul  to  an  unhappy 
man  of  merit.' 

4  I  will  own  it;  bis  letter  has  affect- 
ed me:  it  is  a  torment  to  fee  mifcra- 
fele  the  man  we  efoern ,  £$uld  he  bj 


contented  with  my  friend  fh'p,  no  wo- 
man could  be  happier  than  I!* 
'  Judge  of  his  feelings  by  your  own, 
Henrietta.' 

*  He  may  have  a  greater  command 
of  himfelf:  I  am  but  a  woman.' 

*  Like  yours,  his  paffions  are  inflexi- 
ble; like  yours,  his  reafon  is  weak  z 
no  fuperiority  has  he  to  boaft.     We 
all  are  the  children  of  the  lame  na- 
ture P 

*  Are  there  no  degrees  in  fenfibility? 
Do  we  all  feel  alike?' 

'  We  do  not.  When  our  hearts  are 
really  enflamed,  our  affections  are 
violent,  lafting,  and  the  fame,  in  botk 
fexes :  when  they  proceed  from  fancy, 
they  partake  of  it's  nature,  either 
ardent  or  weak;  but  they  all,  in  gene- 
ral, end  like  a  quick  fire,  which  is 
foon  deftroyed  by  it's  own  a&ivily, 
There'are  whims,  taftes,  caprices,  and 
a  hundred  more  infignificant  inclina- 
tions, which,  in  their  novelty,  hav« 
ibmetimes  the  appearance  of  the  paf- 
fions; but  pafiions  they  are  not/ 

*  May  not  Lord  Oienvor  lay  under  a 
miltake?' 

'  Is  it  poifible,  Henrietta?  But  why 
fhould  not  you  be  deceived  your- 
felf?' 

«  Our  cafes  are  different/ 

'  How  is  that  ?' 

'  We  feldom  love  when  we  have  no 
hopes  to  move  and  engage  the  object 
we,  are  fmitten  with :  fuch  hopes 
Lord  Oienvor  never  could  entertain  j 
my  indifference  was  too  evident;  his 
reaibr,  could  not  conceal  it  from  him. 
But  Mr.  -Romney's  looks  told  me  J 
might  love:  I  had  an  incentive;  his 
lordfliip  had  none/ 

*  Paflion  argues  not  thus,  Henrietta; 
it  has  no  need   of  encouragement  r 
when  the  heart  is  affected,  the  head 
advifes  not.      Could   they  iiften  tor 
wifdora,  would  mankind  be  fo  often 
under  the  (way  of  folly  ?  Such  as  la- 
bour under  an  imaginary  diftempep 
may  reafon  themfelves  into  health; 
but   the  fick — thole  who  are  really 
fick — on  my  word,  dear  girl,  I  wifti 
Lord  Ofenvor  was  among  the  for- 
mer/ 

'  That  wifh  prefages  my  happinefs  : 
from  my  mother's  lips  I  have  heard 
it!' 

*  Moderate  thy  joy,  Henrietta;  thou 
mayeft  not  be  among  the  fick  :  time 
will  difcover  which  of  us  is  right : 

*  all 


HENRIETTA, 


till  then  let  me  doubt,  finer  I  leave 
thee  at  liberty  to  think  and  feel  at 
thypleafure.  Whether  really  in  love, 
or  unknowingly  indifferent,  forget 
not  to  confult  thy  glafs  for  the  drefs 
which  becomes  thee  the  beft.  I  will 
have  you  under  arms  againft  Lord 
Ofenvor's  arrival,  Henrietta ;  you 
muft:  appear. with  all  the  feduflions 
of  art  and  beauty ;  not  leave  behind 
any  charm  that  may  captivate;  you 
muft  ftrike  both  his  heart  and  his 
fancy:  the  leaft  negleft  I  will  look 
upon  as  an  attempt  to  difpleafe ;  as 
an  effect  of  your  prepoifefllon  for 
Romney,  and  a  violation  cf  the  agree- 
ment  between  us.' 

*  Would  not  this  be  a  very  ungene- 
rous    proceeding,     Madam  ?     Why 
mould  I  ^nflame    the   man    I  love 
not?' 

*  You  may  love  him  :  you  know  not 
what  changes  the  dt-fire  of  pleafing 
makes  in  a  heart.'' 

'  Did  not  you  bid  me  to  be  impar- 
tial  r 

'  I  did.' 

«  When  you  expect  fuch  wondrous 
effects  from  the  defire  of  pleafing, 
can  you  command  I  fhould  make  ufe 
of  it?' 

«  That  defire,  Henrietta,  will  be  the 
counterpoife  of  your  tafte  for  Rom- 
jiey.  By  behaving  thus,  you  flvalj 
keep  him  and  Lord  Ofenvor  SB  a  juft 
balance.* 

*  You  would  not  have  me  play  the 
coquet  ?' 

'  As  far  as  modefty  allows  ;  no  far- 
ther,  Henrietta.' 

'e  As  far  as  modefty  allows!  Did  ever 
modefty  allow  to  be  falfe  ?' 

*  How  came  you,  Henrietta,  to  acl  the 
reverfe  of  what  you  thought,  when 
you  firft  fa.;?  M-r.  Romney  ?  At  that 
time  was  not  you  falfe  ?   Did  not 
you  ufe  the  arms  of  coquetry?  Have 
you  forgot  the  city-fop  ?' 

*  It  was  then  an  innocent  weapon: 
I  employed  it   not  to  hurt,    but  to 
itreng'then,  the  paffion  of  the  man  I 
thought  I  loved,  to  Secure  our  mu- 
tual  happinefs.' 

'  You  are  grown  of  late,  Henrietta, 
immenfely  refined  in  your  notions  ! 
However,  I  beg  you  would  inftantly 
compliment  me  with  their  difmiflion, 
and  behave  as  a  woman  of  fenfe :  if 
you  do,  rely  on  my  favour;  if——' 
JMy  niother  jiuoiber^d  the  threaten- 


ing ;  but  I  guefled  it  in  the  accent  of 
her  voice. 

*  I  have  a  few  letters  to  write,'  re- 
fumed  flie,  more  calmly:  '  gtt  ready 
*  tgainftArecj  we  dine  at  the  Counted 
'  Meyers.* 


LETTER    X. 


AFTER  fome  obfervations  on  my 
mother's    behaviour,  which    my 
refpeft   for  her  did  not  permit  me  to 
fcrutinize,  I  rang  for  Mrs.  Moulton. 

*  I  want  your  opinion,  dear  Madam  § 
give  it  to  me  with  fincerity;  flatter 
not.    In  me,  fee  not  your  Henrietta, 
but  a  ftranger;    who,  confcious  of 
your   wifdom,  begs  earneftly  to  be 
enlightened  upon  the  fituation  of  her 
heart.' 

*  Speak;  I  will  be  true.' 

'  My  mother's  incredulity,  (I  dare 
not  call  it  obftinacy,  or  want  of  ten. 
dernefs)  makes  me  fometimcs  mif- 
truft  my  own  fen  rations  :  fhe  is  fo 
pofitive  that  I  love  not;  that  Lord 
Ofenvor  will  invade  in  my  hear 
room  which  Mr.  Romney  occupies 
there;  that  flie  amazes  my  mind,  and 
forces  a  doubt  upon  me.  Spite  of 
myfelf,  I  heiitate  between  her  after- 
lion  and  my  feelings.  Is  it  in  her 
art  or  reafon  ?  Does  the  think  as  con- 
fidently as  fhe  talks?  Am  I  really 
jnfenfible,  though  with  all  thefymp- 
toms  of  pnflion  about  me  ?  I 
what  you  have  feen  and  heard,  you 
have  certainly  formed  your  judgir. 
What  am  I?' 

Mrs.  Moulton  could  not  help  laurh- 
itig  at  the  grave  looks  I  had  put  on. 

*  Plow  odd  that  queftion,  Henrietta* 
'  Are  you  in  earneft  ?' 

'  Indeed  I  am.' 

And  I  f.ghed. 

«  Does  not  that  figti  convince  you 
*  that  you  love  ?' 

4  It  may  have  another  caufe  j  anfwer 
4  me  plainly.* 

'  Are  you  fure  that  you  love  ?' 

'  Do  you  take  me  for  a  mad  girl  ?' 
'  As  well   might  you,   Henrietta, 
'  doubt  your  exiftence,  than  to  doubt 
'  of  your  love:  the  latter  is  as  much 
'  proved  as  the  former.* 

*  If  it  be  fo,  why  does  my  mother 
'  continue  an  unbeliever?  Can  fli 

tg  realbn  me  into  indiflTe- 
'  i'-- 
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icncer  Were  the  paflions  like  opi- 
nions, (he  might  hope  to  feduce  me 
'  by  the   fuperiority  of  her  wit :   her 

*  eloquence  could  make  me  a  convert; 

*  paflion  is  not  fo  eafily  overcome.  Al- 
'  though  I  am  fo  fond  of  pleafing  her, 
«  (lie  has  not  yet  been  able  to  perfuade 

*  mq  only  a  few  doubts,  which  fpring 
'  rather  from  my  tendernefs  to  her,than 
«  a  real  uncertainty,  have  perplexed  my 

*  irind.* 

*  Send  the  impertinent  intruders 
•*  away,  Henrietta  :  believe  your  own 
•*  hearty  it  cannot  deceive  you.' 

*  How  cruel  to  teaze  me  thus  un- 

*  mercifully!  to  teaze  me  to  no  pur- 
'  pofe!  for  Mr.  Romney  (hall  be  the 

<  man!  What  a  contraft  in  Mrs.  Ver- 
'  man's  late  condu6l  towards  me  !    As 

*  her  feverity  made  againft   her,    (he 

*  grew  complaifant  and  tender.     How 

*  artfully,  in  our  laft  converfation,  (he 
'  encouraged  my  pity  for  Lord  Ofen- 

*  vor !  She  Jncreaied  it  by  her  infidi- 

*  ous  language;  by  the  ftill  more  in- 
'  lidious  (hare  (he  affected  to  take  in 

<  my  concern  for  him.  The  tear  I  (lied 

*  was  her  work ;  (he  laughed,  I  dare 
'  fay,  inwardly,  at  the  foible  (he  had 
•*  created  in  my  breaft :  though  it  was 
'  there  before,  it  lay  filent;  (he  gave  it 

*  life,  and  diflblved  it  into  that  tear. 
•*  Lord  Ofenvor  needed  not  her  help  to 
'  move  me  in  his  favour;    I  have  a 

*  true  fenfe  of  what  he  will  fuffer,  and 

*  my  foul  unfeignedly  partakes  of  it : 
'  I  am  unhappy  to  have  infpired  him 
4  with  a  paflion  I  cannot  return.' 

«  When  he  fees  he  cnrmot  pleafe,  he 

*  will  ceafe  to  love.;  a  few  months  ab- 
4  fence  will  compleat  his  cure.     We 

*  do  not  deCre  long  what  it  rs  not  in 

*  our  power  to  obtain:    truft  to  time 
'  and  your  indifference  ;  they  will  give 
'  him   back  the  liberty   he   has   loft. 

*  Were  he  fo  defperately  enamoured 

*  as  to  brave  their  united  efforts,  well 
«  then " 

•  «  What  then,  Mrs.  Moultonr' 
She  fmiled. 

*  He  may  take  a  leap  from  tfee  top 

*  of   his   caftle  :    what  a  celebrity  it 

*  would  give  to  your  charms  !' 

*  Can   you    banter  when    I   am  fo 

*  vexed  ?  What  is  become  of  thofe  feel- 

*  :ngs  I  always  admired  in  you?' 

'  I  do  not  lavifh  them  upon  imaei- 
4  aarydiihefles.' 
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'  Are  there  any  greater  than  to  love 
1  in  vain!  How  rniferable  I  (hould  be 
'  was  Mr.  Romney  infenfible  !' 

*  I  am  forry,  for  your  lake,  it  is  not 
'  fafhionahle  to  have  two  hufband$j 
'  that  would  at  once  eafe  you  of  all 
'  your  anxieties  :  you  could  take  Mr. 
'  Romney  for  love,  and  his  lordfhip 
'  out  of  pity.' 

'  Ridiculous  !* 

'  Forgive  the  word,  dear  Henrietta  ; 

*  ftill  more  ridiculous  it  is  to  torment 

*  yourfelf,  as  you  do,  when  you  fhould 

*  enjoy  your  own  happinefs:  you  alone, 
'  of  your  fex,  can   be  grave  upon   f» 
'  trifling  a  fut>]ec~t.     Had  you  twenty 

*  Lord    Ofenvors   in  your  train,  you* 
'  fhould  leave  them  all  to  their  fate  ^ 
e  you  can  love  bat  one  man  ;  the  reft, 

*  if  their  pafiions  are  real,  may  honour 
'  your  wedding- day  by  piftoling  thefri- 
'  (elves  before  your  window.     Be  not 
'  frightened;  they  will  not  do  you  that 

*  favour:  for  what  I  know,  Lord  Ofen- 
'  vor  may  the  next  day  pay  the  ufual 
'  compliments,  and  wi(h   you  joy.— 
'  Come, dear  Henrietta, clear  that  braw, 
4  and  let  us  talk  of  your  lover,' 


LETTER    XL 

THERE  was  fo  much  reafon  ta 
^  Mrs.  Moulron's  humour,  that  £ 
began  to  think  itabfurd  to  feel  fo  warm- 
ly for  the  man  I  did  not  love. 

*  How  fhall  I  behave  y/ith  him,  Mrs* 
«  Moulton  r 

*  With  your  wonted  generofity,  Hen- 

*  rietta.  Of  your  infenfibility  men  can- 
'  not  complain  :   you   are  net  obliged 

*  to  love,  but  to  be  juft.' 

*  My  mother  bids  me  to  receive  him 
«  as  a  lover ;  to  exert  all  my  powers  of 
'  pleafing.' 

*  And  by  this  means  to  add  to  his 

*  wretchednefs,   and  drive  him  to  de- 

*  fpair:  that  order  is  inhuman  ;  virtue, 
4  not  your  mother,  you  muft  obey.  By 

*  following  the  dictates  of  the  former, 
'  you  free  your  heart  from  remorfe  :  a 
'  mother  forfeits  ail  her  rights  when 

*  file  command*  what  it  is  a  difgYace 
'  for  her  daughter  to  perform.     Mr. 

*  Romney's  attachment  takes  from  you 
'  the  neceffity  of  being  falfe  :  not  one 

*  excufe  dees  it  leive  you   to  palliate 

*  the  debatement  of  your  character.    If 

G  «  jo* 
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you  have  any  refpeft  for  yourfelf, 
any  efteem  for  Lord  Ofcnvor,  be  true  : 
though  you  (hould  raife  your  mother's 
anger,  you  cannot  be  unhappy  with 
the  convi&ion  of  having  ailed  agree- 
ably  to  virtue,' 

«  Thefe  are  the  thoughts  I  ever  in - 
tlulged,   Mrs.  Moulton :    but   will 
Lord  Ofenvor  believe  me  ?* 
'  ]t  is  not  natural  he  fhould ;  what 
is  his  incredulity  to  you?' 
'  A  fpring  of  new  vexations  it  (hall 
be:   he — my  mother — both  will  con- 
fpire  againft  me!    I  (hall  be  loaded 
with  troubles !' 

'  Would  not  you  defpife  the  man 
who  would  thus  repay  your  genero- 
fity  ?  I  know  your  fpirits,  Henrietta; 
they  never  will  bear  tamely  with  an 
undeferved  perfection  ;  the  troubles 
you  fear  (hall  not  affect  you  ;  your 
foul  fliall  be  entirely  infenfible  of 
them.  Remember  you  are  an  Eng- 
li(h  woman,  and  not  aflave  :  remem- 
ber  that,  at  your  pleafure,  you  may 
be  happy,  and  preferve  the  elteem  of 
the  world.  Let  Lord  Ofenvor  figh, 
talk  of  love,  and  rave  himfelf  into 
madnefs  ;  let  your  mother  threaten: 
your  firmnefs  will  at  laft  remove  the 
former,  and  foften  the  latter;  if  not, 
take  counfel  of  your  heart,  and  be- 
flow  your  hand  on  Mr.  Romney.' 
*  His  lordihip  may  come  every  mi- 
nute;  it  is  time  my  irrefolution  mould 
have  an  end  :  every  thing  is  weighed} 
I  am  fixed;  be  the  coniequence  what 
it  will,  your  advice  I  will  follow  I' 


LETTER    XII. 

YO  U  wonder  not,  Sufannah,  at  the 
perpetual  wavering  of  my  mind; 
it's  feeming  contradictions  your  reafon 
eafily  reconciles.  Irrefiftible  are  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  fenfations  carried 
from  the  heart  to  the  head;  in  vain 
•would  we  indulge  this  or  that ;  we  have 
mo  choice  to  make  ;  an  unexpected  paf- 
fion  will  intrude,  and  hurry  us  away 
from  the  thought  we  cherilhed.  Thus, 
by  the  power  of  concurring  circum- 
flances,  we  have  in  the  fame  hour  two 
fouls  the  reveife  of  each  other. 

The  pad  made  me  apprehend  for  the 
future.  However  c'nermined  I  was  to 
execute  the  plan  I  had  formed,  fhould 
i(  jipt  haye  the  fate  of  the  former  ?  My 


miftakes  haJ  fo  clofely  followed  ona 
another,  that  three  times  I  put  that 
queftion  to  my  reafon;  and  ns  often  did 
it  anfwer  a  negative.  Near  two  hours 
I  employed  to  fettle  that  point ;  and,  a* 
I  had  attentively  confidered  it  under 
every  (hape,  I  was  overjoyed  at  the  vic- 
tory I  got. 

•  Now,'  exclaimed  I,  *  am  I  prepared 
to  meet  every  obftacle  with  courage, 
and  to  aft  after  my  own  heart!  No 
longer  (hall  I  be  blinded  either  by 
pity  or  filial  love,  and  fubmit  to  the 
difcretionary  authority  of  a  mother 
who  would  readily  facrifice  my  hap- 
pinefs  to  her  ambition  !  Diflimulation 
I  will  not  make  ufe  of;  I  will  pride 
in  my  feelings,  and  Lord  Ofenvor 
(hall  be  acquainted  with  them.  If, 
far  from  refpefting  my  pafiion,  he  has 
the  bafenefs  of  availing  himfelf  of 
my  mother's  confent,  then,  ns  he  (hall 
be  unworthy  of  me,  contempt  (hall 
be  my  revenge.' 

This  reflection  animated  my  refift- 
ance,  and  cleared  my  mind  of  the  in- 
tolerable pain  of  uncertainty.  I  walked 
in  my  room  with  a  lighter  ftep:  my 
breath  was  more  free ;  it  feemed  as  if  it 
fprung  from  pleafure;  and  not  with 
coquetry,  but  decency,  \  advifed  for 
my  drei's, 


LETTER    XIII. 

HEN  my  watch  told  three 
o'clock,  I  went  down  to  my 
mother's  :  my  air  was  eafy  j  and  in  my 
eyes  content  prevailed. 

'  1  do  not  like  that  gown,  Mifs;  it 

*  is  more  rich  than  elegant;  it  thickens 
'  your  (hape;    not  thefe  two  months 

*  have  you  worn  it !  How  came  you  to 
'  fancy  it  to-day?' 

'  I  thought  the  colour  modeft;  there- 
1  fore  very  becoming.' 

'  Strange  conceit !  I  wi(h  you  would 
'  fpeak  your  own  language  ;  this  is  a 
'  borrowed  one.' 

'  From  my  mother  I  did  not  expeft 
'  that  reproof1.' 

•  You  did  not  expeft  that  reproof!' 

And  (he  ridiculoufly  mimicked  the 
tone  of  my  voice. 

4  That  tippet— good  God  !  Why  do. 
'  not  you  put  on  a  fattin  handkt: 
'  it  would  not  have  been  more  incon- 
«  fjftent  with  your  dicfs  and  the  heat 

i  or 
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«  of  the  day !  I  believe  the  girl  is  mad ! 
«  Pray,  take  it  off!' 

«  Would  you  have  me  be  without 
«  one?' 

'  Why  not  ?  Is  it  not  the  fafliion  ? 
«  Would  it  alarm  your  virtue?' 

<  It  would  indeed,  Madam  !* 

*  That  virtue  mud  not  be  very  fe- 
«  vere  which  a  nothing  could  fo  eafily 

*  endanger!' 

I  made  a  low  curtfey,  and  ftepped  to 
the  door*  She  arofe  with  paffion;  and 
(topping  me  by  the  arm— 

<  Where  are  you  going  ?' 

'  Into  my  room,  till  you  deign  to 
«  talk  to  your  daughter!' 

How  fhe  coloured,  Sufannah  ! 

«  Is  this,  Mifs,  an  anfwer  to  a  mo- 
.«  ther?' 

I  kept  filent. 

*  Bold  girl !' 

And  flie  returned  to  her  chair. 
I  made  a  motion  to  open  the  door. 

*  Stay!' 
I  obeyed. 

'  Whence    your  \mufual   pertnefs, 

*  Mifs?  Is  Mr.  Romney  your  mafter  ?* 
'     '  From  you  I  learned  it?' 

This  I  did  not  fry,  Sufannah  j  I 
fmothered  it  on  my  lips. 

«  Lord!  what  a  change  that  ftupid 
'  paffion  has  made  in  your  looks  and 
«  fpeech  !  I  mould  not  wonder  to  fee 
.*  you  foon  a  Method i ft  !  You  will  cut 

*  a  moft  venerable  figure  among  the 
«  brethren!  Ah!  ah!  ah!— Fie,  Hen- 
'  rietta!  fie!    Are  not  you  afliamed  of 
'  the  impertinent  form  you  appear  un- 
'  der  ?    What  is  become  of  that  pride 

*  which  at  all  times  prefided  at  your 
'  toilette,  and  made  you  difplay  every 
'  charm  ?  You  did  not  then  blufti  at  a 

*  man's  wanton  eye  :  that  eye  you  en- 

*  joyed  with  complacency,  and  always 
'  took  it  for  praiie.' 

'  Then,  Madam,  drefling  not  my- 
'  felf  to  pleafe  a  particular  object,  I 
'"conformed  to  fafhion,  though  inward- 
4  ly  I  thought  it  wrong.' 

*  And  fo,  Henrietta,  the  eager  looks 

*  of  an  hundred  men   offended  your 

*  modefty  lefs  than  would  have  done 
'  thofe  of  the  only  one  you  would  have 
'  been  defirous  to  pleafe  ?  This  is  re- 
4  fined  indeed!' 

*  I  was  hardly  fenfible  of  a  coquetry 

*  which  no  man  could  boaft  to  have 
«  caufed:    my   heart,    then    innocent, 
\  would  now  be  guiltyj     I  will  not 


'  make  ufe  of  an  art  which  m)r  virtue 
'  difapproves/ 

'  Is  not  Mr.  Romney,  rather  than 
•  virtue,  the  caufe  of  fo  fudden  a  re- 
'  form  in  your  manners  ?' 

*  Both  have  determined  me,  Madam  : 
'  fince  I  love  Mr.  Romney,  virtue  for- 
'  bids  me  to  pleafe  another  man/ 

*  That   Romney    you    never    (hall 
'  marryT 

'.  Lord  Ofenvor  (hall  never  be  my 
«  hufband!' 

No  longer  could  Mrs. .Verm an  con- 
tain her  fury;  me  vented  it  in  the  mofb 
contemptible  expreffions :  fhe  forgot 
abfolutely  the  mother,  to  (hew  me  the 
tyranr. 

*  Too  long  have  I,'  faid  (he  with  an* 
ger,  *  too  long  have  I  indulged  your 

obftinacy,  and  difguifed  my  real  fen - 
timents,  in  hopes  you  would  fee  and 
abjure  your  error.  Till  now  I  have 
employed  only  the  language  of  per- 
fualion ;  I  wanted  to  convince,  and 
not  to  command :  fince  reafon  and 
my  tendernefs  have  no  power  over 
your  conceited  heart,  fince  you  are 
dead  to  the  feelings  of  a  daughter^ 
and  glory  in  your  contempt  of  me> 
I  will  bid,  and  fhall  be  obeyed.  I 
will  prefent  Lord  Ofenvor  to  you  j  I 
will  watch  your  looks  and  your  mo- 
tions ;  if  they  do  not  anfwer  my  ex- 
pectations, for  ever  I  renounce  you; 
my  fortune  (hall  be  my  niece's  ;  from 
this  houfe  you  fhall  immediately  de- 
part: then,  proud  girl,  offer  a  beggar 
to  the  arms  of  Romneyj  receive  thy 
bread  from  his  pity  ;  debafe  thy  foul 
by  making  it  dependent  of  a  man's 
generofity !' 
And  (he  flung  herfelf  into  her  clofet* 


LETTER    XIV. 

MRS.  Verman's  threatening?,  Su* 
fannah,  had  upon  my  heart  an 
effect  fhe  did  not  expect  5  they  hardened 
it  againft  her,  and  confirmed  my  refo- 
lutions. 

'  Since  upon  conditions  only  I  have 
a  mother,  why  mould  I,  in  her  favour* 
make  the  fa<:rifice  of  myfeif  ?  When 
(he  fcorns  her  duty,  and  can  think 
with  indifference  on  expolmg  ma  to 
mifery,  is  not  the  tie  which  bound  us, 
her  to  ^love,  and  me  to  obey,  effec- 
tually broken?  It  is  luciy  I  had  that 
G  »  '«  tippet J 
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tipprt ;  it  has  helped  me  to  an  oppor- 
tunity I  could  have  long  fearched  for 
and  not  met  with  :  at  another  time  I 
might  not  have  had  the  fame  courage; 
ami  this,  my  love  for  Romney,  and 
the  fliame  of  recanting,  will  make 
unalterable.* 

I  had  juft  finifhed  this  internal  folilo- 
quy,when  a  fervant  came  to  let  us  know 
that  the  coach  was  at  the  door.  I  point- 
ed to  him  the  clofet :  thither  he  went. 
f  1  have  changed  my  mind/  ex- 
claimed my  mother;  *  J  will  not  go 
<  out.  Tell  Henrietta  to  retire  to  her 

*  room.' 

With  pdeafure  I  heard  that  order. 
At  that  inftant  a  loud  rap  exciting  my 
curiofity,  I  ftepped  to  the  window. 
Lord  Oienvor!  I  flew;  but,  before  I 
reached  the  ftair-cafe,  I  met  him  oa 
the  top. 

'  Charming  Henrietta!' 

And  he  would  have  kitted  my  hand', 
had  not  I  prevented  him  with  an  air  of 
Dignity  and  a  fevere  look. 

'  Pray,  my  lord * 

*  Heavens!  what  do  I  fee?* 

And  he  drew  back,  wondering  at  the 
coolnefs  of  my  behaviour. 

«  My  mother,  my  lord,    is  in  her 

*  apartment!* 

1  curtiied  j  and  to  my  own  I  went. 

LETTER    XV. 

O  more  am  I  the  timorous  wo- 
*  man  you  thought  me  to  be, 

*  Mrs.  Moulton  ;  I  have  behaved  with 
'  the  intrepidity  of  a  hero  !' 

And  I  told  her  my  lcene&  with  Mrs. 
"V«rnran  and  his  lordftip. 

'  Fortune  has  befriended  you,  Hen- 
'  rietta  ;  make  yonrfelf  worthy  of  her 

*  favour,  by  exerting  all  your  reafon  in 

*  fupport  of  fo  Happy  a  beginning.      If 

*  is  of  no  lei  vice   if  you   relent :  the 

*  mod  difficult  of  your  part  is  over; 
«-  the  reft  is-  eafy  to  perform.' 

«  I  will  piny  it  well ;    I  have  fpirit 

*  enough  to  face  either  of  them :  my 

*  happinefs  is  at  flake ;    that  induce- 
'  ment   makes   my  fuccefs  infallible. 

*  Fear  not,  Mrs.  Moulton;  far  from 

*  decaying,  my  rcfolution   will   daily 

*  gather  a  new  ftrength.     Since  in  the 
«•  two  laft  encounters  I  got  the  victory 

*  over  myfelf,    fmce  I  could  bravely 

*  aft  and  fpeak,  my  heart  is  invincible, 

*  and  my  mind  unchangeable/ 


'  Let  me  embrace  you,  Heni 
c  in  thofe  noble  fentiments  I  know  you 
'  again  ;    now  you  talk  and   feel   33 
'  yourfelf.' 

*  Do  not  yow  think  they  are  at  this 

*  inftant   plotting    againit  me  ?     Lord 

*  Ofenvor  has  certainly  told  her  the  re- 
«  ception  I  gave  him  !    How  can  (he 
'  take  it?' 

*  It  is  not  eafytoguefs;  the  fitua- 
'  tion   is  extremely  puzzling!    I  daie 

*  fay  Mrs.  Verman   will  gild  that  re- 
'  ception  fo  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
«  indifference;  and  that  he  has  already 

*  forgot  it.     You  may  be  fine  flie  has 
'  not  made  him  a  confidante  of  your 
'  paflTion  for  Mr.  Romney.' 

«  Fearful  I  mould  declare  it  myfelf, 
'  fhe  may  be  before-hand,  and  give  it 

*  as  a  foolifh  prepofleflTion  which  will 
'  neceflarily  vanifh  with  the  abfence  of 
'  the  man  who  caufed  it.    That  fecret, 
«  difclofed    by  me,   might  difcouragc 
'  him:    coming    from    her    with  the 
c  palliatings   of   wit  and    humour,    it 
*'  lofes  it's  poifon,  and  becomes  a  msrc 

*  trifle.' 

'  She  is  too  well  acquainted  with  tht 

*  characler  of  a  »rue  lover  to  have  ven- 
'  tured  that  difcovery :    however  elo- 
'  queht  and  artful   Mrs.  Verman,  I 

*  doubt  flie  could  lull  his  fears  afleep, 
'  A  lover,  Henrietta,  is  a  being  of  » 

*  peculiar  fpecies,    which    knows   n»i 
'  law*  but  his  paffion  :  had  he  no  rea» 

*  fon  to  be  unhappy,  he  would  imrne*> 
'  diately  create   twenty    for  thinking 
«  hi-mfelf  fo.' 

'  Perfuafion  is  on  my  mother's  lips, 
'  Mrs.  Moulton  ;  and  a  lover  credit* 

*  eailly   what  he   kas  intercfl;   to   be- 
«'  lieve.' 

'  'I'he  spprehenfion  it  is  not,  i?  evrr 

*  the  uppermoft  iu  his   heart;  but,  I 

*  mud    own  it,  wit  has  great  power: 

*  befides,  paflion  has  fo  contrndiclory 
c  fliades  ;   (lie  may  have  fpoke ;   1; 

*  have  believed.' 

A  fervant  came:  the  dinner  wns  up* 
on  table;  they  waited  but  for  me.  I 
had  a  mind  to  pretend  an  head-ache. 

*  They  will  think  1  fear;  that  I  am 

*  ftill  wavering.' 

This  reflection  decided  me. 
4  They  will  ice,  Mrs.  Moulton,  that 
<  I  am  lleady.' 

*  If  you  come  back  conqueror,  you 

*  may  afterwards  defuiie  your  enemy.1 

LETTER 
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LETTER    XVI. 

MRS.  Verman  behaved  with  the 
pliantnefs  of  a  politician,  who 
at  the  call  of  felf-intereft  adopts  natu- 
rally a  new  voice  and  new  manners. 
Though  me  diJ  not  treat  me  with  her 
ufual  familiarity,  (he  a  (Turned  enough 
«ot  to  let  his  lordftiip  fufpeft  a  mifun- 
derftanding  between  us.  As  to  him,  he 
was  at  fii  ft  fad,  uncertain  what  looks  he 
•fhould  put  on,  what  language  he  ftioul J 
Ipeak;  but  miftaking  the  gaiety  I  af- 
frfted  for  a  deftre  of  pleafmg,  he  grew 
chearful  and  very  entertaining.  A 
myfterious  eye  I  furprized  him  cafting 
upon  my  mother  convinced  me  he  knew 
my  inclination;  and  the  fmile  which 
Succeeded  it,  his  belief  it  was  only  an 
infignificant  whim. 

*  You  will  not  find  it  fo,  my  lord.' 
This  anfwer  I  did  not  make,  but 

wrote  it  legibly  in  my  countenance. 

Left,  from  what  I  appeared  to  be,  he 
./hould  lay  a  claim  to  my  heart  and  the 
liberty  of  complimenting  me  with  his, 
I  funk  gradually  into  a  referve  which 
flattered  hrm  not,  either  with  an  op- 
portunity, or  the  hope  of  fuccefs.  I 
governed  my  fpirits  with  lucha  dexte- 
rity fo  lon^  as  the  fervants  (raid,  as  to 
make  their  fall  extremely  natural  when 
tbey  were  gone. 

I  could  have  fpared  myfeif  the  trou- 
ble of  that  gradation  ;  for  we  were  not 
five  minutes  alone  before  they  were, 
Seemingly,  asdejecled  and  ftupid  as  my- 
felf. 

How  to  open  the  converfation  upon 
the  topick  they  had  at  heart,  they  knew 
not.  He  begged,  by  his  looks,  fhe 
would  begin;  and  her  wink  expreflfed — 
*  Take  courage,  my  lord.  Forihame1.' 
and,  *  You  are  amant' 

Afier  what  had  paflTed  before  dinner, 
my  mother  feared  to  venture  the  fir  ft 
word,  left  her  pride  (hould  be  humbled, 
and  her  authority  over  me  put  in  quef- 
tion. 

.  After  a  fewfuch  Ggns  of  encourage- 
ment, Lord  Ofenvor  opened  his  lips; 
but  there  his  refolution  died  away. 

It  entered  my  head  to  tell  him  his 
thoughts  and  my  ownj  my  refpecl  for 
£lrs.  Verman  oppoled  th& fancy.  ^1  re- 
mained filent. 

*  My  pretence  may  intimidate  him, 
«  Be  will  talk  if  I.  go/ 


5' 

This  notion  I  eafily  gueffed  in  my 
mother's  fudden  Itart  from  her  chair, 
and  carelds  departure  from  the  room. 


I  am  going  to  be  plagued,' 
faid  I  to  myfelf  :  «  fince  it  muft  be  fo, 
*  it  (hall  be,  however,  with  pleafure. 
'  I  will  banter,  lay  Romney  alide,  and 
'  defend  myfelf  with  wit.' 

Lord  Ofenvor's  confufion  continuing 
to  difabie  his  tongue— 

*  Why,  furely,  I  may  not  hear  of 
'  love  if  I  chufe;  let  me  find  a  fubjecl, 
'  and  keep  it  up.  Why  fhould  not 
4  love  itfelf  be  the  fubjea.1 

This  idea,  for  it's  boldnefs,  pleafed 
myrsafon.  I  confidered  it. 

«  It  is  thebeft  I  could  think  of.* 

His  lordftiip's  more  animated  eye* 
announcing  the  end  of  his  baftvfulnefs, 
that  foon  he  would  dare  to  talk,  I  got 
upj  aird,  after  a  turn  or  two  in.  the 


room 
* 


I  hope  you  are  not  fick,  my  lord.* 

«  Sick*  not  I,  Madam.' 

'  Then  you  are  in  love  5  for  I  know 
'  no  other  caufe  which  could  make,  a 
'  man  of  your  vivacity  fo  penfive.  I 

*  doubt  not  but  the  objeft  of  it  is  \vor~ 
'  thy  fo  uncommon  a  reverie:  my  pride 
'  makes  me  think  fo,  elfe  it  would  be 

*  offended  at  your  ft'ence.' 

'  I  love,  charming  Henrietta;  I  love, 

*  it  is  true:  fince  you  underltood  me 

*  fo  well,   cannot  you  guefs  the  wo~ 
'  mar>?' 

*  Well,  I  am  amazed  that  the  gal  - 

*  lant  Lord  Ofenvor  has  not  already 

*  told,  me  I  am  that  woman.     I  ex- 
1  cufe  you,  my  lord  :   when  men  feel  a 

*  real  paffion,  they  muft  neceflarily  lofc 

*  their  falfe  civility  :    you  was   not  io> 

*  difcreet  as  formerly;  had  I  had  then 
'  tl»e  imprudence  to  believe  you,   hov 
c  miferable  this>  minate  I  ihould  be! 
£  But  fatisfy  my  curiofityj  tell  me  the 
'  woman,  I  will  not  betray  you.' 

'  Oh,  Henrietta  !  cart  you  miftake 
'  another  for  yourfelf?' 

*  Had  you  (aid  this  at  fir  ft,  it  would 

*  hare  been  very  much  a-proposj  but 
'   now  it  is  unfeafonable.     How  could 
'  I  be  pleafed  with  a  compliment  I  have 
1  forced  from  you  ?    Come,  forget  the 
f  courtier   for   the    man  of    honour  : 

*  ufe  me  as  a  friend  j    I  hate   a  flat- 
<  terer.' 

'  On  my  honour,  I  fwear  that  I         f 
1  Stop,  my  lord:  I  am  determined  ne- 

*  ver 
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*  ver  to  believe  the  oath  of  any  man 
'  whatever.' 

*  What  a  contempt  of  mankind!* 
'ItisajuftonejyouyourfelfjtnylorJ, 

*  helped  me  to  thatrefolution.* 

'  1!  Heavens  !  how  could  I?* 

c  By  talking  to  me  of  love,  and  not 

*  feeling  it.  Remember  the  daily  decla- 

*  rations  you  made  me  during  feveral 

*  months;  reconcile  them,  if  you  can, 

*  with  the  coldnefs  and  levity  of  your 

*  carriage;  every  word  was  belied  by 

*  your  looks;   at  every  vifit  you  was 

*  guilty  of  the  fame  falfiiood  j  the  odious 

*  contraft  at  every  vifit  offended  my  de- 

*  licacy;  fmce,  at  that  time,  you  could 

*  fport  with  my  judgment  and  your  ho- 

*  nour:  but  it  matters  not,  you  afted  like 

*  the  man  of  the  world,  and  I  knew  his 

*  character;  I  laughed  at  your  pretend- 

*  edpafllon,  and  efteemedf  you  for  your 

<  virtues/ 

*  You  loved  not,  Henrietta;  hence 

*  your  error:  you  could  not  be  the  judge 

*  of  my  looks  and  feelings;  had  you  been 
«  interefted  to  believe  them  fincere,  you 
'  would   not  have  thus   mifconftrued 
'  them ;  they  were  the  genuine  effects  of 

*  my  love  for  you.' 

*  Goon,  my  lord.     Love  is  a  charm- 
«  ing  topick ;  like  flattery,  it  does  pleafe 

*  the  ear.     You  mould  have,  however, 

*  thanked  me  for  having  rouzed  you 

*  from  your  lethargy/ 

«  To  hear  you  talk  in  this  manner  is 

*  ftill  worfe.* 

*  Do  you  intend  this  for  a  rehearfal 
4  of  the  part  you  are  to  perform  before 

<  your  miftrefs?  Or  do  you  aft  only  to 
4  kill  the  minutes  of  a  tedious  tSie-a- 
«  tcte?1 

Although  the  tone  of  my  voice  was 
not  fo  expreflive  as  my  words,  his  lord- 
fhip  faw  aninfult  in  the  jeft.  Indigna- 
tion forced  a  colouring  on  his  cheek. 

<  My  lord,'   faid  I  to  myfelf,  '  has 

*  more  pride  than  lovej  he  will  outlive 

*  his  disappointment.* 

An  involuntary  laughter  accompa- 
nied the  reflection  I  made. 

«  Am  I  fo  contemptible  in  your  eye  as 

*  not  to  be  believed  ?* 

Indeed,  Sufannah,  from  the  indigna- 
tion he  could  not  fupprefs,  I  did  not  ex- 
peft  fo  moderate  a  queftion. 

4  Except  upon  matters  of  gallantry, 

*  my  lord,  I  mail  never  miftruft  your 

*  veracity.' 

«  What  could  induce  me  to  fay  whit 

*  I  did  not  feel  ?' 


1  T'he wantofdiverfion.  Cards,  playjj 
Ranelagh,  leave  fometimes  a  vacuity 
in  your  heart,  which  is  always.agree. 
ably  filled  by  a  converfation  with  a 
young  woman.  You  talk  of  love  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  we  women  chat- 
ter about  lilks,  ribbands,  and  hair- 
drefs.  The  days  muft  flip  away,  no 
matter  how.' 

'  If  you  do  not  fee  a  lover  in  his  re* 
fpeft  andpaflion,atwhat  fignscan  you 
know  him  ?' 

*  So  well  counterfeited,  my  lord,  are 
now  refpeft  and  pafllon,  that  hardly 
is  there  knowing  the  true  from  the 
falfe.' 

'  Yet  you  have——* 
He  paufed.     '  Now  for  Romney,* 
thought  I.     I  was  deceived.    His  lord- 
(hip  was  too  proud  to  do  his  rival  the 
honour  of  mentioning  his  name. 

'  Does  not,  dear  Henrietta,  my  cha- 
'  rafter  warrant  my  fmcerity  ?' 

«  What  has  your  character  to  do  with 
the  tittle-tattle  you  indulge?  As  well 
might  you  give  it  as  a  proof  you  ride, 
dance,  or  fmg  well.  Tell  ine  of  a 
young,  fprightly  man  of  fafhjon,  who 
does  not  glory  in  cheating  a  girl  of 
her  difcretion  ?  Who  will  not  profti- 
tute  the  moft  folemn  oath  in  fupport 
of  the  moft  iniignificant  opinion  ?  An 
oath  is  no  better  argument  than  a 
bett.' 

*  And  you  confound  me  with  thefe 
men,  Henrietta  !  Am  I  fo  low  in  your 
efteem?* 

'  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  efteem,  fincere* 
ly  efteem  you  :  but  why  (hould  I  think 
you  free  from  the  foibles  inherent  to 
your  education  ?  Are  they  not  looked 
upon  as  a  prerogative  of  your  rank  ? 
Men  are  tenacious  of  their  rights  j 
elpecially  when  they  favour  their  yaf- 
fions/ 

*  I  will   fay  but   one  word;  it  will 
convince  you  :    let  us  call  your  mo- 
ther and  a  clergyman;  this  minute  I 
am  your  huiband.' 

And  he  fell  at  my  feet. 
'  On  my  word,  my  lord,  you  have 
'  excelled   in    this   fcene ;    you 
brought  it   to  a  perfection  Gairiclc 
only  can  boaftj  you  have  his  looks, 
his  motions,  and  his  fall; .  I  admire 
you:  but  now  that  the  farce  is  over, 
let  us  play  a  more  rational  cor 
I  will  join  with  you  in  any  part  that 
difcretion  and  modcfty  will  lufi 
to  perform,* 

«  Infultt 
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*  Infults   upon  infults !    Is  this  the 

language  of  Henrietta  to  the  man  who 

doats  upon  her!' 

And  he  clafyed  my  knees  with  both 
his  hands. 

«  If  you  will  notarife,  my  lord,  and 
«  be  yourfelf  again,  I  will  leave  the 


room. 

'  You  will—' 


And  he  looked  wildly  at  me.  His 
countenance  frightened  me.  I  puflied 
my  chair  back  with  violence;  and, 
leaping  to  the  chimney,  rang  the  bell. 

'  Do  you  fear  me,  Mifs  ?' 

I  did  not  anfwer.  My  mother  en- 
tered the  room. 

'  What's  the  matter?  you  rang  as 
'  for  nn  alarm  !' 

'    *  My  lord  will  explain,  it  to  you, 
*  Madam.* 

'  Curfed  love !' 

This  was  Lord  Ofenvor's. 

I  left  them  together. 


LETTER     XVII. 

DID  not  I,  Sufannah,  come  off 
handfomely  from  that  unpleafing 
interview?  Imuftownit,  Lord  Qfen- 
vor  gave  me  a  fuperiority  which  I  might 
not  have  boafted,  had  he  been  tender 
and  pafiionate;  but  his  flights  from 
love  to  indignation  kept  my  fpirits  to 
their  height.  In  the  fame  circumftance, 
Romney  would  have  affected  my  foul; 
his  pride  would  have  been  filent  in  a 
fcene  confecrated  to  love. 

A  nobleman  has  a  natural  haughti- 
flefs,  impatient  of  refiftance.  Un.con- 
trouled  in  his  defires,  the  provoking 
facility  he  has  of  fatisfying  them  makes 
him  a  child,  from  the  man  he  was, 
when  he  meets  with  an  unexpected  op- 
pofition.  With  other  men,  the  reign- 
ing  paflion  commands;  with  him  it  is 
fubfervient  to  twenty,  whofe  foolilh 
delicacy  a  nothing  will  alarm  and  irri- 
tate. 

*  He  loves  himfelf  more  than  me; 
*  therefore  he  will  be  ungenerous.' 
.  This  conclusion,  like  me,  Sufannah, 
you  would  have  drawn.  I  prepared 
myfelf  againft  the  hurricane  I  forefaw 
I  fhould  beexpofed  to;  and  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Lady  Bennet  confirmed 
jnv  hopes  I  ihould  not  fuffer  by  it, 


'  TO  MISS  HENRIETTA  VERMAN. 

'  DEAR  HENRIETTA, 
A/fY  nephew  has  told  me  his  hap-* 
*  pinefs;  he  feels  it  as  he  ought: 
no  greater  can  fall  to  the  fhare  of  a 
man.  Thanks  from  me  you  do  not 
expect ;  they  would  not  repay  your 
favours.  I  have  but  that  nephewj 
you  only  I  wifhed  for  my  niece  :  the 
day,  when  your  hands  are  united,  I 
will  think  the  moft  fortunate  of  my 
life.  From  my  knowledge  of  your 
mother's  character,  I  am  certain  you 
muft  not  rely  on  her  fortune;  it  i* 
loft  to  you;  this  aflurance  increafes 
our  joy  as  you  mall  be  fully  con- 
vinced of  Romney's  difinterefted  love, 
and  my  real  affection  for  you.  Maker 
not  yourfelf  uneafy  through  a  falfe 
delicacy;  it  would  be  an  infult  upon 
us;  your  tendernefs,  and  not  gratis 
tude,  we  want. 

'  LordOfenvor,Mrs.Verman  thought 
of  .for  your  huiband-.  however  dan- 
gerous fuch  a  rival,  I  forgave  not  mr 
nephew  his  fears.  After  you  had 
{aid — "  I  love  you,  Romney,"  he 
could  no  more  doubt  you  conftancy 
than  your  inclination. 
"  Thefe  words  from  her  lips,"  have 
I  told  him,  "  were  a  fecurity  it  was 
*  a  prophanenefs  to  queftion." 

*  He  caft  his  eyes  down,  was  afliam- 
ed  of  himfelf,  and  fighed— 

"  Never  will  I  be  guilty  again.*' 
'  In  Romney,  dear  Henrietta,  you 
will  find  real  probity,  and  a  fincere 
love  for  the  duties  prefcribed  by  re- 
ligion and  law.  Though  with  four 
thoufand  a  year  of  his  own,  and  the 
abfolute  command  of  my  purfe,  not 
once  yet  has  he  deferved  the  cenfure 
of  men;  not  once  flandered  virtue  and 
patronized  vice.  He  partakes  of  all 
fashionable  diverfions  as  a  man,  and 
not  with  the  enthufiafm  of  a  diflblute 
youth.  His  judgment  he  formed  by 
travelling;  not  like  our  great  men, 
either  drunk  or  afleep,  or  carelefs  of 
inftruclion;  but  ftudying  with  alter., 
tion  and  impartiality  the  genius  and 
manners  of  the  nations  he  vifited. 
Did  I  know,  dear  Henrietta,  a  fault 
in  his  character  which  could  caufe 
one  hour  of  trouble  in  your  whole 
life,  I  fliould  think  it  incumbent  upon 
fiie  to  warn  y«u  of  itj  his  happinefs 
'  I  would 
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I  would  difregnrcT,  to  fave  you  from 
forrow.  But  I  difcover  none  capa- 
ble of  affc&ing  your  peace,  and  (top- 
ping the  courle  of  your  felicity;  on 
my  word,  I  know  none. 

*  If  LordOfenvor's  afliduity  is  troti- 
blefome,  think  of  the  remedy.     Our 
arms  are  open   to  you.     My  dear, 
lovely  Henrietta,  Adieu. 

4  M.  BEN NET/ 

*  P.  S.  I   love   yon.     Thefe  words 

'  only  does  my  cruel  aunt  permit 
'  me  to  write. 

'  ROMNEY.* 

LETTER     XVIII. 

'  TJTERE    is  a  fa fe  retreat  againft 
JLJ.  *  the  ftorm,  Mrs.  Moulton.' 
'  Would  not  it  be  prudent  to  flicker 

*  into  it  before  it  comes  ?* 

«  What  a  coward  you  are !' 
«  I  fhould  not  like  to  encounter  a 
'  danger  I  might  avoid :  there  may  be 

*  heroifm  in  braving  it.' 

*  There  is  none,  Mrs.  Moulton:  it 

*  is  a  falfe  glory  which  the  brave  dif- 
<  dain.' 

*  So  you  are  determined — ' 

'  To  wait  till  the  ftorm  begins/ 

*  To  wait  till  the  ftorm  begins!  It 
«  will  be  high  time,  then,  indeed,  to 

*  think  of  a  refuge.' 

*  I  may  be  in  no  need  of  it.  .  Many 

*  incidents  may  diflipate  it  before  I  am 

*  unable  to  endure  it.     I  have  told  it 
'  you,  Lord  Ofenvor  loves  me  not.' 

*  You  are  pleafed  to  believe  fo.     It 
'  is  impoflible;  he  muft  love  your  per- 
«  fon.     Such  a  fliape  !    Henrietta,  he 
'  Joves  you.1 

I  fmiled,  and  put  my  hand  on  her 
lips. 

*  His  pride  is  too  quick  to  fufferlong 

*  my    indifference.      Two  fuch  other 
•'  vifits,  and  my  flave  is  gone:  no  longer 

*  will  he  grace  my  train.* 

*  Your  gaiety  is  a  dtlight  to  me, 
e  charming  Henrietta!    Bvt  if,  out  of 
'  revenge,  he  would  continue  to  cotut 
'  and  abufe"bafely  of  your  mother's  ap- 

*  probation- 

*  That  is  the  ftorm,  Mrs.  Moulton, 

*  I  am  afraid  of.     He  has  behaved  fo 
'  as  to  make  me  apprehenfive  of  his 

*  being    indelicate    and    ungenerous. 

*  This  has  been  the  firft  time  he  gave 
<  me  one  reafon  to  repent  of  my  e(teem 

*  for  him.    Young  men  of  his  rank 


'  have  a  fiorccntfs  in  their  actions,  an 
«  impetuofity  in  their  defires:  my  mo-' 
'  dcfty  took  the  alarm,  and  was  put  td 
<  a  blufli.  Had  I  not  arofe  from  my 
c  chair,  I  fhould  have  been  forced  in 
'  his  arms.  "  Do  you  fear  me,  Mifs?" 

*  alked  he.     That  queftion   made  me 

*  hate  my  mother,  who  had  expofed  me 
'  to   hear  it.     How   bokl   that   man! 

*  Such  proceedings  love  may  excufe, 
'  but  juftifies  not  !' 

*  Such  a  beginning  threaten? — ' 

'  He  has  real  honour,  Mrs.  Moul- 
'  ton;  this  may  filence  his  paffion.' 

*  It  is  a  perhaps.' 

*  I  will  indulge  it  till  future  event* 
'  convince  me  I  am  wrong.' 

«  What  a  heart !  What  a  treafnre  for4 
«  for  the  man  you  love !  Happy,  thrice 

*  happy  Mr.  Romney  T 

*  I  wifh  I  could  ftill  add  to  my  feel- 
'  ings,   fo  deferving  I   think   him  of 
4  them  :  to  pleafe  and  be  efteemed  by 

*  the  man  we  marry,  muft  be  an  inex- 

*  hauftible   fpring   of  delights^    none 
'  but  thcfe  I  would  be  ambitious  to 
'  enjvoy.     It  is  oftener  our  fault,  Mrs. 
'  Moulton,  than  that  of  an  hufband,  if 
'  we  are  not  loved  and  happy.     Each 
'  fex  hath  it's  virtues:  man's  opinion; 
'  ours,  decency  fways.     If  we  invade 

*  their  privileges  we  muft  neceftarily 

*  fink  into  difgrace  and  contempt.' 

'  Reafon  is  fometimes  for  women, 
•*  Henrietta,' 

1  Virtue  is  always  againft  them. 
'  Reafon  is  no  apology  for  foibles  which 

*  virtue  condemns.' 

'  I  believe  his  lordfliip  is  going;  I 
'  vhear  the  noife  of  a  coach.' 

And  flje  peeped  through  the  win- 
Jo  w. 

«  It  is  he!  Mrs.Verman  with  him! 

*  there  is  a  confpiracy.' 

*  If  he  is  my  enemy,  he  will  be  an 
'  open  and  generous  one:  from  him  I 
«  fear  no  deceit}  he  will  dare  whatever 
«  he  refolves.' 

4  I  have  a  mincl  to  fend  after  them  ^ 
'  for  intelligence.' 

'  Ridiculous!  Step  down  till  I  call. 
'  I  will  retire  into  my  own  heart,  and 
'  fee  what  I  mult  do.' 


LETTER     XIX. 

FROM    their    going  out  together 
whnt   could    I    infer?     Nothing. 
What  die  are  conjcfturcs  ?   NO  new 

«  light 
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;  fight  did  they  throw  in  my  mind  upon 
their  conduct;  no  new  poignancy  did 
they  give  to  my  fear  of  them. 

4  I  muft  be  forced  to  Lady  Sennet's, 
and  not  leave  my  mother  before  fhe 
herfelf  has  forfaken  me.  .  Romney 
would  love  me  lefs,  did  I,  without 
an  evident  neceffity,  accept  the  afy- 
lum  he  offers:  when  a  daughter  takes 
fuch  a  ftep,  fhe  fhould  be  certain  that 
none  againft  her  will  or  can  take  her 
mother's  part.' 
The  cenfure  of  the  ^orld,  however 
unjuft,  Sufannah,  I  always  feared.  I 
always  thought  it  a  difgrace  not  to  be 
efteemed  by  all;  the  fecret  whifper  of 
(lander,  what  virtuous  woman  can  bear? 
Had  I  ever  fancied  myfelf  the  object  of 
one,  I  would  have  died  with  fhame, 
or  never  durft  to  appear  again. 

THE  reft  of  the  evening  I  fhared  be- 
tween love  and  mufick:  Mrs.  Moul- 
ton  and  my  harpfichord  made  it  unfelt 
i  glide  away;   not  one  intruding  thought 
i  on  the  poffibility  of  a  difappointment. 
I  I  talked  of  Romney,  fung,  played,  was 
j  totally  loft  in  the  fenfe  of  my  happi- 
!  nefs. 

*        * 

Do  we  feel  a  pleafure,  pain  is  at  hand 
ready  to  fucceed  it;  without  their  mix- 
ture we  fhould  be  unhappy.     A  few 
I  days  of  ficknefs  give  every  fenfe  a  new 
;  life:  our  defires  are  animated  with  a 
i  fire  unknown  before;  nature  itfelf  ap- 
pears under  a  more  enchanting  form; 
;  it  feems   we  enjoy   our  exiftence  but 
from  that  day  we  have  recovered.     Su- 
•  fannah,  this  philofophy  I  needed  the 
next  day,  when  my  courage  was  ready 
to  fink  under  an  unforefeen  event. 


LETTER    XX. 

i"T  was  hardly  five  o'clock   In  the 

j  A  morning  when  I  awoke  at  the  fud- 

den  uncommon   noije  of  horfes,  car- 

riage,  and  fervants,  at  the  door.  «  What 

'  does  this  mean  ?'  I  was  not  long  left 

|  in  fufpenfe.     My  mother  preiented  her- 

!  felf  as  I  was  flipping  a  gown  on. 

'  Drefs  yourielf  immediately,  Mifs; 
you  muft  this  minute  fet  off  for  the 
country  ;  there  you  (hall  learn  to  be 
dutiful  and  obedient :  the  horrors  of 
a  wildernefs  will  foon  abate  your  ob- 
fiiaacy,  and  cool  your  fantaftical  paf- 


'  fion ;  they  vcill  help  you  to  the  true 
'  knowledge  of  yourfelf.' 

Her  tone  of  command,  added  to  her 
fneers,  deftroyed  the  terror  which  her 
fpeech  had  ftruck  me  with. 

*  This  method,  Madam,   will  not 
'  fucceed.' 

*  I  will  try  it,  however.' 

'  Who  has  anfwered  for  my  compli- 

'  ance?' 

'  My  own  authority,  Mifs.* 

'  As  a  mother  you  have,  as  a  tyrant 

«  you  have  none.     I  am  free,  not  a 

«  flave.' 

*  You  have,  of  late,  Mifs,  immenfely 
'  improved  the  practice  of  your  duty.' 

'  Have  not  you  your  own  to  fulfil, 

Madam?    Is  it  your  duty  to  make 

your  daughter  miferable,  to  force  my 

inclinationSjwhen  I  love  a  man  whom, 

was  you  a  mother,  you  would  delight 

to  give  me  for  a  hufband  ?  He  is  not 

an  earl !  Should  this  be  an  objection 

if  you  loved  me  ?  Do  not  his  virtues 

compenfate  for  the  want  of  a  title  ?* 

The  truths  I  fpoke  were  too  fenfible 

not  to  throw  Mrs.  Verman  into  confu- 

fien  ;  fhe  had  hardly  the  fpirit  to  affect 

an  air  of  indignation.     My  reproofs 

were  keen,  but  defer ved,  and  my  tongue 

gave  them  their  own  expreffion.     Such 

a  firmnefs  fhe  had  not  thought  of. 

'  Will  you  give  me  your  word  never 
'  to  marry  that  man  without  my  con- 
«  fent?' 

*  It  may  never  be  obtained  :  mygra- 
'  titude  for  his  generofity  forbids  me 
'  to  promife.' 

*  And  fo  you  will  marry  him  ?' 
'  Never  will  J  another.' 

She  walked  penfive,  hrefolute,  and 
animating  herfelf  to  a  bold  ftroke  of 
defpotif'm. 

*  The  world  will  never  hefitate  be- 
tween you  and  me:   my  age  and  ex- 
perience fecure  me  the  general  appro- 
bation for  whatever  meafures  I  may 
adopt  to  reftore  an  infatuated  daugh- 
ter to  the  reafon  fhe  has  loll.  All  will 
think  I  a6l  from  the  confcioulne&  I 
am  doing  right  j  your  complaints  will 
not  avail  you.     I  am  a  mother  j  that 
character  mankind  reveres.' 

*  When  that  character  is  not  fup- 
ported,  the  refpeft  it  ini'pires  dwin- 
dles foon—'  i 
I  durft  not  proceed,  Sufannah.          * 

*  Into   contempt.     Is   not   this  the 
*  word  you  have  fmothered,Mifs?  From 
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«  you  this  nfage!  What!   already  loft 
«  to  decency,  as  well  as  to  filial  love  !* 
4  Look  into  your  heart,  Madam,  and 
dare  to  judge  me  :  if  my  exprefiions 
offend,  your  feverity  is  the  caufe.  In 
your   breaft    pride   has    invaded    the 
rights  of  nature.     You  are  a  wormn, 
and  not  my  mother  j  it  is  the  for- 
mer I  fpeak  with.' 
I  was  too  affected  ;  I  could  fupprefs 
neither  fobbings  nor  tears. 

Shame,  art,  of  a  remain  of  tender- 

ncfs,  altered,  in  a  minute,  Mrs.  Ver- 

man's  looks  and  accent.  She  drew  near 

me;  and,  inclining  upon  the  bed — 

4  Am  I  to  be  hated  by  Henrietta, 

*  when  I  fincerely  intend  her  happi- 
4  nefs?' 

I  threw  both  my  arms  ronnd  her 
neck. 

4  Why  have  not  you  always  thefe 
'  looks,  this  accent?  they  are  perfua- 
«  fion  itfelf.  I  am  loth  to  mirtruft 
«  you,  when  thus  you  talk,  when  thus 

*  you  look  upon  me.     You  intend  my 

*  h;ippn  efs  j  yet  will  miftake  the  man, 
4  the  only  man   who  can    procure  it 
4  me.' 

4  Was  your  pafiicn,  Henrietta,  the 
4  work  of  time,  I  would  not  doubt  it's 

*  reality.    But  Romney  twice  only  you 
4  have  feen  '  Who  can  charge  my  in- 

*  credulity  with  malice  or  folly?' 

*  Am  I  not  the  bed  judge  of  my  own 
-  '  affections?  Believe  me,  no  need  is 
4  there  of  a  trial ;  fpare  your  heart  the 
4  (hare  it  muft  neceflarily  take  in  my 
4  fufferings  ;  let  me  no  more  lofe  my 
4  mother.  You  feigned  an  anger  you 
'  had  not,  an  indifference  you  would 
4  abhor  to  feel :  your  diflimulation  na- 

*  ture  has  betrayed.' 

4  You  might  be  a  countefs,  Henri- 
4  etta  !  Have  you  no  ambition  ?' 

'  It   is   centered,  dear  Madam,    in 

*  Mrs.  Rornney's  name.     I  know  no 

*  o rearer,  fmce  none  can  make  me  ib 

*  happy.' 

4  1  cannot  reflect,  without  pain,  on 
4  your  Icfs  of  a  rank  you  was  born  and 

*  brought  up  to  deferve,  and  fill  with 

*  dignity.     Hern  ietta,  it  requires  more 

*  virtue  than  I  have,  to  bear  patiently 
4  with  it.     Why  do  not  you  feel  as  I 
4  taught  yon  to  think  ?  I  love  you  ;  but 
4  I  love  myfelf :  too  cruel  is  the  facri- 

*  fke  you  exact  from  me.     I  have  told 
4   y<  u  my  foible  j  indulge  it  with  a  few 

*  attempts  againft  your  inclinations  for 


Romney:  retire  Into  the  country  fof 
a  few  days  ;  there,  for  a  few  day*, 
fuffer  Lord  Ofcnvor's  niTiduity  ;  deny 
him  no  opportunities  to  pleafe;  clear 
your  mind  of  any  prejudice  he  may 
have  thoughtlefsly  prepclTelicd  it  in 
his  disfavour.' 

«  Thefe  few  days  will  hr  days  of 
vexation  and  agony.  I  cannot  love 
him.' 

*  If,  then,  you   do  not,  no  lr. 

*  will  I  infill  upon  your  obeying  me.' 

«  What  place  have  you  fixed  for  my 
4  exile?' 

*  Felton-Lodge  in    SufTex,    at    my 
4  fitter's.' 

«  Will  Mrs.  Moulton  follow  me?' 
She  paufed.  « 

«  She  /hall,  Henrietta.' 

*         * 

I  DID  not  like  her  hefitation — c  Is  (he 
ftill  talking  deceit?  Is  it  not  impru- 
dent to  go  ?  A  few  days  only  fl»e 
afks  ;  and  Mrs.  Moulton  will  b« 
with  me  :  in  her  company,  what  have 
I  to  apprehend  ?  However  violent  the 
meafures  they  intend  to  carry,  they 
cannot  force  a  "  Yes"  from  my  lips. 
I  will  go.' 

'  Though  confcious  of  the  inutility 
of  this  journey,  Madam,  I  will  un- 
dertake it  to  pleafe  you.' 
Her  eyes  brightened  with  joy,  ar.d 
flie  preffed  me  tenderly  to  her  bofont« 
The  excefs  of  her  joy  was  not  natural. 
This  is  all  impofture,'  fighed  I. 
Some  defign  they  have  premeditated 
againft  me  :  when  I  am  once  in  their 
power,  it  may  not  be  eafy,  nay  per« 
haps  it  will  be  impofilble,  to  Iteal 
away  from  them.' 

This  reflection  made  me  fad,  diffi-  | 
dent.     I  was  tempted  to  go  from  the  j 
promife  I  had  juft  made.  I  look 
edly  at  my  mother  :  /he  was  as  calm  as 
innocence. 

•  Come,  Henrietta,  the  morning  is 
«' beautiful}  let  us  not  lofe  it.     I  will  • 
'  ride  with  you  to  Felton-Lodge.' 

*  Do  not  you  purpofe  to  ftay  thert* 
«  Madam?' 

'  No,  dear  girl  5  but  every  day  you 
*  (hall  hear  from  me.' 

New  fears,  Sufannah,  croucled  into  • 
my  head.     «  Would  Ihe  fmile  u; 
4  with  mifchief  in  her  heart  ? 
4  ther!'  I  durft  not  give  way  to  fufpi- 
ciou.     I  drefled}  Mrs.  Moulton  wai  i 
called  j  and  away  we  drove. 

LETTER , 
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POOR  Mrs.  Moulton!  fo  haftily 
had  (he  been  hurried  to  the  coach, 
that  (he  had  neither  time  to  put  a  fingle 
queftion,  nor  to  enquire  into  my  looks, 
for  the  caufe  of  fo  fudden,  unthought- 
of  a  journey.  Her  uneafinefs  I  imme- 
diately removed,  by  telling  her,  with  a 
fmile,  the  place  we  were  going  to. 

Mrs.  Verman's  chearfulnefs  kept  me 
from  feeling  too  fenfibly,  that  every 
mile  we  rode  encreafed  my  diftance  irom 
Mr.  Romney. 

*  This   (hort  abfence  will  heighten 
«  our  happinefs:  we  (hall  fee  then  one 
«  another  with  a   greater  pleaiure  j   a 
'  real  blifs  will  refult  from  this  imagi- 
nary evil.' 

With  fuch  refleftions  I  arrived  at 
elton-Lodge,  with  a  tolerable  degree 
."^vivacity  and  content. 
Mrs.  Spencer  received  us  with  the 
liles  and  half  courtefies  of  a  woman 
roud  of  her  riches,  and  of  my  mother's 
sing  in  need  of  her.  This  affurance 
fpread  an  offenfive  coldnefs  upon  her 
countenance.  '  I  am  at  laft  courted  by 

*  a  fifter  ftill  prouder  than  myfelf.'  As 
Mrs.  Verman  feemed  not  to  understand 
this  meaning  of  her  features,  I  whifper- 
ed  it  to  her:  (he  had  too  much  wit  ei- 
ther to  hear  oranfwer  me.     My  aunt's 
looks  at  me  agreed  perfectly  with  her 
behaviour  to  my  mother.     As  (he  kept 
conftantly  in  the  country,  and  we  lived 
in    London,    three   years    had   elapfed 
fince  (he  faw  me  ;  I  was  therefore  quite 
a  new  thing  expofed  to  her  view.  *  Well 
'  enough;  rather  too   impertinent  and 

*  affected  ;  a  fpoiled  child,  to  whom  I 
«  muft,  and  will,  teach  bettermanners.' 

Had  Mrs.  Spencer  fpoke  thefe  words, 
(he  could  not  have  expreffed  them  bet- 
ter. 

'  If  my  mother  will  overlook  this 

*  woman's  impertinence,  I  (hall  not.' 
And  advancing  to  her  with  the  ut- 

moft  politenefs — 

4  I  thank  you,  dear  Madam,  for  your 
'  good  opinion,  and  the  inductions 
'  you  lovingly  purpofe  to  give  me.' 

*  What  does  the  girl  mean  ?  Did  I 
9  fpeak  to  her  ?* 

»  Your  tongue  has  notj  but  thefe  eyes 
4  have,  Madam/ 

And»,  turning  gravely  to  Mrs.  Ver- 
man— 

*  I  believe  cur  yifit  is  difagreeable  : 
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(  you  would  not  furely  have  me  ftay 
'  where  I  am  not  welcome.* 
Mrs.  Spencer  burft  into  a  laughter. 
'  Come  here,  you  fancy  Harriot; 
'  come  here,  I  fay  j  I  will  kifs  you  for 
'  your  feafbnable  rebuke.  What  !  you 
'  have  pride  «nough  to  refent  my  con- 
*  duct  ;  and  you  do  not  blufh  at  the 
'  preference  you  give  to  JRomney  over 
'  Lord  Ofenvor  ?  A  girl  of  your  fenfe 
'  to  commit  fuch  a  blunder  !  You  may 
'  bring  a  coronet  into  our  family,  and 
'  will  thus  unmercifully  beggar  us  of 
'  it.  You  (hall  not,  on  my  word.  I 
'  will  make  you  wife,  I  warrant  you.— 
'  Sifter,  I  will  take  care  of  this  charge.* 
I  thought  I  perceived,  in  the  tone  of 
her  voice,  a  fatire  levelled  at  Mrs.  Ver- 
man,  and  that  (he  would  not  be  my 
enemy. 

'  I  have  not  offended  !  How  trarrf-- 
'  porting  the  thought !' 

'  I  was  pleafed,  Henrietta,  and  not 
offended.  Had  you  tamely  fuffered 
my  contempt,  I  would  have  hated 
you.  I  love  a  girl  of  fpirits  :  there  js 
a  glory  in  taming  them.  Shake  not 
your  head;  I  will  fucceed.  -My  con- 
ftancy  in  teazing  and  plaguing  you 
out  of  your  inclination,  I  will  force 
you  to  admire.  You  /hall  acknow- 
ledge me  your  conqueror.  But  I  for- 
get, you  mull  have  got  an  excellent 
appetite,  let  us  dine :  after  that  w« 
will  enter  the  lifts,  and  fight  bravely 
for  victory.* 
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MR  S.  Spencer's  charming fpright- 
linefs   diffufed  itfelf  into    my 
heart:  I  humoured  her  fancy}  and  wa» 
as  gay  and  thoughtlefs  as  if  I  had  been, 
perfectly  happy. 

*  You  fee,  lifter,  my  niece  and  I  are 
e  already  upon  friendly  terms  :  we  will 
'  foon  uncltrftand  one  another  j  I  dare 
'  fay  we  mall  not  differ.— What  think; 
'  you,  Harriot  ?' 

'  It  is  ;ny  opinion,  Madam.' 
Indeed,  Sufannah,  from  a  wink  me 

had  calt  at  me,  I  was  convinced   (he 

would  favour  my  paffion  j  and  I  was 

not  deceived. 

'  Envy  me  not  my  conqueft,  fifter, 

'  fince    the   benefit    lhali    be    wholly 

'  yours/ 

*  Let  us  be  generous  enemies— Here 
(  is  to  poor  Romney,— -Come,  filler.' 

H  z  <  With 
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c  With  a"  my  heart.1 

We  all  drank  to  poor  Romney. 

*  Why  did  not  Lord  Ofenvor  wait 
.*  there   upon   my   lovely  girl  ?  He   a 

«  lover  T 

'  He  could  not  pofilbly.     He  will  be 

*  here  this  evening,  or  to-morrow. 

*  Is  he  handfome,  Harriot  ?' 
I  was  deaf. 

'  And  Romney?' 

*  Very  much  Co.* 

<  He  is  not  an  earl.  This  title  has  a 

*  beauty  which   beats    all    Romney's 
'  charms  to  nothing:  thatbofom  mould 

*  notbeprophanedbutby  a  duke.  Your 

*  Grace  here,  Your  Grace  there  ;  it  fe- 

*  duces  one's  reafon  to  think  of  Your 

*  Grace.  Were  I  you,  Harriot,  I  would 
'  force  the  proudeft  of  the  nobility  to 
'  lay  at  my  feet  :  to  marry  the  man  you 

*  love  is  fo  ftupid  a  refolution  as  not  to 

*  enter  a  rational  head  j  you  mall  be  a 

*  perfect  fiave.     Inftead  of  command- 
'  ing,  you  will  be  in  a  perpetual  trem- 

*  bling  not  to  obey  quickly  enough}  all 
«  year  paffions  will  center  in  that  of 

*  making  him  happy.    Fie,  Henrietta! 

*  for  one  man  bid  adieu  to  pleaiures, 
'  diflipation,  the  flattering  gaze  of  a 
«  world  of  adorers  ;  to  fink  all  at  once 

*  in  the  wife!   I  have  no  patience.    Si- 
'  lence  ;  I  know  your  anfwer.    I  deteft 

*  preaching  after  a  good  dinner;    it 
'  troubles  one's  digeftion  :  no  more  of 

*  thofe  men  for  to-day  j  let  us  enjoy 
'  the  remains  of  it.* 

As  we  were  flopping  to  a  parlour  next 
the  garden,  ftie  gave  me  a  gentle  tap  on 
the  ihouider,  and  whifpered  —  *  Fear 

*  not.'     I  carried  her  hand  to  my  lips, 
and  printed  upon  it  a  kifs  of  gratitude. 
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LORD  Ofenvor  did  not  come.  Mrs. 
Verman  having  fixed  her  departure  for 
the  next  morning,  we  retired  early  to 
par  apartment, 

*  You  know  my  wiflies,  Henrietta: 

*  I  will  fay  no  more.     To-morrow  I 

*  will  be  gone  before  you  are  up.  Write 

<  tome.' 

I  begged  a  motherly  embrace. 

(  Never  doubt  my  tendernels.    This 

*  is  the  firft  time  I  have  parted  from 
-f  you  :  it  pierces  my  heart.' 

She  ftrained  me  to  her  bofom. 

«  Leave  me,  Henrietta  !  Go  to  reft  : 

<  I  feared  this  inftant!  I—leave  me  ( 
And  me  faintly  ftrugjjlcd  Lu  get  free 

from  my  arras. 


'  Dear  mother  ! 

'You  love  me.     I  am  con/clous  yott 

'   do.' 

She  put  her  handkerchief  up  to  her 

eye. 

*  Muft  I  fee  that  real  concern,  and 

yet  difpleafe  my  mother!   How  haid 

my  fate  !  Take  me  back  with  you  to 

London.' 

'  I  am  too  weak,  Henrietta,  to  be  juft 

either  to  you  or  myfelf.     From  what 

it  coft  me  to  leave  you  behind,  I  fhall 

not  long  be  without  you  :  your  ab- 

fence,  I  fear,  will  plead  too  well  for 

you.     Go  ;  I  infift  upon  it. 

I  refpefted  her  grief,  and  went  to  my 

room. 
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AS  I  was  neither  fatigued  nor  in- 
clined to  fleep,  I  fat  up  two  hours 
with  Mrs.  Moul ton.   From  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer's 'fear  not,'  we  concluded  I  mould 
be  happy. 

*  Plow  grieved  Mr.  Romney,  when 
he  hears  you  have  thus  precipitately 
left  the  town  ;  when  nobody  can  tell 
him  where  you  are  gone  I  From  his 
love  judge  his  defpair.  He  will  fuller 
beyond  your  imagination*1 

*  He  will  love  me  the  more  when  he 
finds  me.     This  night  a  letter  cannot 
be  fent.  To-morrow,  my  aunt — from 
her  1  have  all  to  hope:   flie  will  be 
propitious  to  me.  Romney  fiiall  know 
I  am  here.     My  mother  dreamed  not 
I  fliould    find  a    protector   in    Mrs. 
Spencer;  nor  did  her  reception  at  firft 
flatter  me  with  it.    I  am  impatient 
to  fee  her.     There  is  no  deceit  in  her 
finiles.     The  "  fear  not,"  her  heart 
fpoke.  LordOfenvorwilllofethe  Jay.* 


MRS.  Spencer,  Suiannah, longed  for 
a  converfation  as  much  as  I  did.     She 
thought  flie  could  not  too  foon  dilpel  my 
»  apprehenfions,  and  make  me  happy. 

An  hour  after  my  mother  was  gone, 
fhe  tript  up  to  my  room. 

'  Scold  me  not,  Henrietta  ;  the  loft 
'  of  your  fleep  I  will  compenlhte.' 

c  I  needed  not  that  afturance  to  be* 
c  lieve  you  :  from  your  lips  I  cannot 
'  hear  but  what  will  dt  light  n, 
'  You  talked  ami  behaved  in  fueh  a 
4  manner  yeitcrday  u»  to  confirm  mjr 
«  L 
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1  ^  hopes.  T  enjoyed  that  day  which  I 
«  dreaded  would  be  marked  with  for- 
«  row.  Here  have  I  met  with  a  friend 
«  iuftead  of  a  perfecutor.' 

I  threw  my  arms  round  her  waift. 
«  You  have,  Henriettaj  you  have  in- 
«  d^ed." 

And  (he  embraced  me  with  an  un- 
i     common  fondnefs. 

«  My  fifter  fent  me  an  exprefs  th« 
«  night  before,  and  begged  I  would  i  e- 
*  ceive  you  for  fome  weeks,  and  fuffer, 
•-id  fuppert  with  all  my  intereft,  the 
'    .*  vifits  and  pretenfions  of  Lord  Ofen- 
vor.  She  treated  your  paffion  for  Mr. 
omney  of  a  childish  whim,  and  ex- 
tiated  upon  the  advantages  refult- 
g  to  the  whole  family  from  a  mar- 
iage  between  his  lordmip  and  you. 
o  brilliant  an  eftablifhment,  I  own, 
Henrietta,  prejudiced  me  againft  you. 
fell  blindly  into  her  opinion,  and 
repared  my  heart   to  oppofe  your 
ars,  and  deftroy  an  inclination  I 
fancied  a  real  difgrace.     You  came  : 
t  your  fight  I  was  moved.  Imiftruft- 
d  that  heart;  it  was  not  armed  againft 
he  power  of  beauty,  and  the  enchant- 
ng  allurements  of  the  happieft  phy- 
«  fiognomy  I  ever  beheld.  Your  Ihape, 
'  your  motions,  the  tone  of  your  voice, 
<  had  a  charm  I  could  not  refift.     "  I 
•'  cannot  hate  her,"  faid  I  to  myfelf; 

*  though,  in  the  mean  time,  to  pleafe 
'  your  mother,  I  threw  at  you  the  looks 
'  of  indifference  and  contempt.     Your 
4  fenfibility,  which  took  the  alarm,  and 
'  returned  upon  me  the  contempt  you 
«  deferved  not,  parted    inftantly  from 
'  me  the  true  from  the  falfe  woman.  It 

*  made  me  your  friend.     I  prided  in  a 
'  niece  who  durft  to  a&  with  magnani- 

*  mity,  and  brave  openly  her  enemy. 

*  Your  behaviour  convinced  me  of  the 
'  fincerity  of  your  paffion.     I  fcorn  to 

*  make  unhappy  the  girl  I  can  boaft  to 
«  eileem.     Although  Romney  be  not 
'  Lord  Ofenvor,  fince  you  love  him, 
<  he  is  the  man  I  will  favour.    Thank 
'  me  not,  Henrietta;  words \yould  not 
'  eirprefs  half  the  gratitude  which  en- 

*  livens  your  countenance  :  this  only 

*  does  repay  my  tendernefs   for  you. 
'  Drefs  yourfelf;  and  after  breaftfaft  we 

*  will  lay.  our  wife  heads  together,  and 
'  fix  the  fate  of  Lord  Ofenvor.' 

*  Hovr  fliall  I  requite    fuch 


She  would  not  hear,  but  (hut  hereavft 
with  both  her  hands,  and  left  me. 


LETTER     XXIV. 

AT  breakfaft  Mrs.  Spencer  callej 
all  her  fervants  to  the  hallj  and, 
prefenting  them  to  me,  ordered  them  t» 
obey  whatever  I  mould  command. 

«  You  are  not  my  (lave,  Henrietta, 
c  but  your  own  miftrefs.  A  young  wo- 

*  man  of  your  judgment  and   fpirits 
'  from 'me  ftiall  receive  no  law/ 

'  Would  I  were  worthy  of  the  fa- 

*  vours  you  bellow  upon  me!* 

*  This  wifli  acquits  you.  By  afting 
'  as  I  do  I  gratify  a  favourite  paffion, 

*  Henrietta.     I  am   proud  to  ihew  I 
'  know  your  worth  :  ib  I  pleafe  myfelf, 
'  you   owe   me  no   obligation.     Now 
'  that  we  are  alone,  let  us  fettle  how 
«  we  muft  behave   with    his  lordmip. 
'  From  what  my  fifter  has  told  me  of 
'  his  excellent  qualities,  I  think  we 
«  mould  coax  him  into  generofity,  and 

*  feem  to  rely  upon  him  alone  for  your 
'  happinefs.     This  condu«5l  muft  ope» 
'  rate  upon  a  noble  heart.     In  giving 
'  you  up  to  his  rival  he  will  forget  the 
'  facrirlce  for  the  glory  of  having  made 

*  it.  Have  you  a  better  advice  to  ofter? ' 

'  Indeed  I  have  none.  Yours  agrees 
'  fo  perfectly  with  my  efteem  of  him, 

*  that  I  hardly  doubt  it's  fuccefs.' 

«  Weil,  we  will  follow  it.  Have  we 
«  any  other  concern  to  unravel?  You 
'  figh,  Henrietta.' 

*  Romney  knows   not  what  is  be- 
4  come  of  me.     What  anxiety  he  muft 
«  be  in  !v 

'  It  is  cruel  in  your  mother  to  have 
'  overlooked  the  torments  he  (hould 
'  fuffer;  they  are  not  to  be  borne  by  a 
'  lover.  It  was  inhuman  ;  let  us  find 
«  an  antidote  to  that  poifon.' 

I  was  (lupid,  Sufannah,  from  the 
want  of  (hewing  my  gratitude  ;  not  21 
word  of  that  would  (he  liften  to  :  it 
made  me  almoft  faint. 

*  Write  to  Romney,  Henrietta:  iell 

*  him  you  are  fafe  j  but  hide  from  him 

*  the  place  you  live  in.     Prudence  re- 
'  quires  that  the  two  rivals  mould  not 

*  meet.     Go,  lofe  no  time  j  forget  not 

*  to  write  lovingly.1 
And  (he  fmiled. 

LETTER 
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LETTER    XXV. 

TOO  pleafing  was  the  order  not  to 
be   inftantly  complied   with.     I 
ftepped  into  her  clofet,  fat  down,  and 
wrote  what  my  heart  dictated. 

TO  CHARLES  ROMNEY,  ESQ^ 

•  np  H  O  U  G  K   never   fo   great   the 

-*-  '  pains  you  endure  from  my  ab- 
fence,  they  are  my  own,  dear  Rom- 
ney. My  departure  was  fo  fudden, 
fo  unexpected,  that  I  had  it  not  in  my 
power  to  warn  you  of  it.  I  am  fate 
at  a  relation's,  who  cleats  upon  me. 
She  was  to  be  my  tyrant ;  fuch  were 
my  mother's  expectations  :  fhe  has 
turned  a  friend  to  me,  to  you,  Rom- 
ney. You  fhe,loves,  and  wifhes  for 
my  hufband  :  doubt  not  this,  and  I 
will  reward  your  credulity.  My  heart 
is  thine;  thou  haft  nothing  to  fear: 
the  few  days  I  am  lolt  to  thee,  think 
of  me.  Increafe  thv  lovrc,  by  calling 
to  thy  mind  the  few  virtues  thou 
tbinkeft  I  polfefs.  Fancy  I  am  in  thy 
company,  likening  and  aniweringthy 
raptures.  I  love  thee,  Rornney.  Tell 
Lady  Bennet  I  love  her.  Believe 
both,  your  faithful 

*  HENRIETTA  VERMAN.' 

T  prefentcd  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Spen- 
ter,  that  me  might  read  it. 

*  I  havenocuriofity,  Henrietta;  feal 
it.     One  of  my  people  will  carry  it; 
The    ilownefs  of    publick   couriers 
would  anfwer  ill  the  impatience  of 
thy  heart.     Romney  fhall  have  this 
letter  before  dinner,  and  not  know 
whence  it  came.     Poflibly  we  may 
have  an  anfwer  at  night.' 

Had  you  been  me,  Sufannah,  you 
would  have  admired  the  turn  of  your 
fortune, loved  youraunt,and  beenfilent. 

Part  of  the  morning  we  walked  and 
read  away.  No  troublefome  thought 
prefiing  upon  my  mind,  I  gave  way  to 
my  natural  gaiety,  and  expecled,  with- 
out fear,  Lord  Ofenvor's  arrival.  We 
faw  him  at  one  o'clock  in  the  avenue 
facing  the  houfe,  riding  in  his  chariot 
and  four,  attended  by  three  fervants  in 
elegant  liveries. 

*  Does  not  the  fight  tempt  you,  Hen- 

•  rietta,  to  be  the  miftrefs  of  that  cha- 

•  not?  Had  you  Ids  love,  it  would 


(Km  your  reafon.     Pride  is  aTwayt 
heard  when  we  are  indifferent.   Hum- 
ble him  not,  by  hinting  he  is  the  caufe 
of  your  retreat :  he  will  repay  your 
d»fcretion  with  generofity.' 
The  chariot  then  entering  the  j 
we  went  down  to  receive  his  Jordlhip. 
From  Mrs.  Spencer  he  had  a  very 
ty  welcome,  from  me  a  polite — *  I  hope 

*  you    are   very  well,  my  lord.'     He 
took  my   hand,   and,  for  this  time,  I 
fuffered   him  to  kifs  it.     The  tedious 
formality  of  an  indifpenfible  ceremony 
over,  we  began  to  talk  with  the  freedom 
of  friend  mi  p. 

Whether  out  of  compliment  to  my 
aunt,  or  merely  to  pleafe  hiwfelf,  lie 
would  take  a  view  of  the  houfe;  but 
fuch  a  long  time  he  employed  in  her 
clofet  of  natural  curiolities,  as  to  make 
me  conclude  his  love  was  not  of  the 
fame  nature  as  mine.  Romney  would 
not  have  preferred  the  examination  of  a 
fhell,  or  a  medal,  to  the  pleafure  of  con- 
verfmg  with  me  :  this  would  have  been 
the  only  want  he  would  have  felt  and 
gratified.  By  gradual  imperceptible 
fteps  I  withdrew  to  the  library,  and  left 
him  with  Mrs.  Spencer.  For  half  an 
hour  more  he  continued  in  that  clofet, 
whillt  I  amufed  myfelf  with  Clarifia. 

m         * 

His  lordfhip  was  in  rapture  at  what 
he  had  fe-en.  *  How  prodigioufly  rich 
<  and  well  chofen  that  collection  ! '  Till 
row  he  had  boalted  his  own  ;  for  the 
future,  never  would  he  mention  it. 
Compared  to  Mrs.  Spencer's,  it  was 
a  poor  one  indeed.  How  came  (he  by  j 
fuch  a  rare  variety  ? 

'  This  man  loves  you  not,'  whlfper- 
ed  my  aunt ;  *  I  believe  he  would  bar-  , 

*  ter  you  for  the  tenth  part  of  my  col- 
«  leaion.' 

I  burtt  into  laughter. 

*  Will  you  propofe  the  bargain  ?* 

«  No,  no.  I  fhould  fuffer  by  it, 
'  fince  he  cannot  have  you.' 

His  lordlhip  walked  up  and  down 
the  library,  admiring  the  fine  order  in 
which  the  books  flood,  and  now  and 
then  a  buft  attracted  his  attention,  and 
forced  an  eulogium. 

<  In  this  houfe,  dear  Henrietta,  it  is 

*  impoflible  you  fhould  regKt  the  di- 
'  verfions  of  London/ 

*  My  aunt's  frienJfhip  makes  me  in- 
'  fcnfible  to  their  lofs.* 

'  Does  not  my  presence  contribute  a 
3  r  <  little 
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«  little  to  that  indifference  ?  Am  I  for 
«  nothing  in  that  tranquillity  of  mind 

*  you  appear  to  enjoy  ?-If  I  am  mif- 
«  taken,  out  of  pity,  diflemble  ;  unde- 

<  ceive  me  not :  let  me  cherifh  the  flat- 
«  tering  error;   next  to  life,  I  would 
«  hate  to  lofe  it.' 

« "He  loves  his  life  better,  however,' 
faid  I  to  m'yfelf :  *  my  frowns  will  not 
«  carry  him  to  the  grave}  I  am  glad  of 

<  it.' 

*  The  company  of  an  amiable  man, 
«  my  lord,  is  always  defirable.  I  know 
«  but  one  I  prefer  to  your  lordlhip's.' 

«  It  is  kind  in  you  ;  but  that  one  is 
«  (till  too  much  :  were  I  that  one,  I 
«  would  be  the  happieft  of  mankind. 

*  Let  me  be  the  firft  in  your  heart.' 

«  Though  you  deferve  the  fit  ft,  my 

*  lord,  you   muft  reft  contented   with 

*  the  fecond  place;  it  is  not  in  my 
4  power  to  give  it  to  you  :    let  us  be 
«  friends,  fmce  you  cannot  be  my  lo- 
'  ver  ;  the  greatnefs  of  your  foul  will 

<  make  your  victory  eafy;  you  will  not 
«  make  me  miferable,  when   you  can 

<  infure  rny  happinefs.     No,  Lord  O- 
'  fenvor  will  not  have  Henrietta  un- 

*  happy.* 

<  It  would  tear  my  heart  to  fee  you 

*  really  fo.     I  the  caufe,    Henrietta! 

*  Pray,  fpare  me  :  talk  not  thus.' 

'  I  knew  your  lordfliip's  magnani- 

*  mity  ;  your  virtues  were  my  warrant. 
«  I  was  certain  you  loved  me  for  my- 
'  felf ;  that  your  foul  would  difdain  to 

*  force  my  inclination,  and  punilh  me 
«  for  a  fault  I  was  net  guilty  of.' 

I  took  his  hand  affectionately  into 
wine. 

'  Now  you  are  yourfelf,  my  friend, 

*  my  benefoftor.     I  am  happy.* 
And  I  kiffed  the  hand  I  held. 

«  Heavens,  Henrietta  !  what  are  you 
'  doing  ?  What  have  I  faid  that  de- 

*  ferves  fucb  thanks  ?  I  am  your  friend, 

*  it  is  true:   but,  oh!  what  a  conflict 
'  is  this!' 

And  he  led  my  hand  to  his  heart. 

*  Courage,  my  lord ;  give  way  to 
'  vour  generofity :  pity  your  Henri- 
4  etta. 

And  I  involuntary  fell  at  his  feet, 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  pantings  in 
my  bofom.  I  would  havefpokej  the 
words  dwindled  into  fobbings. 

'  Arife,  thou  virtuous  girl!   Aiife, 

*  lovely  Henrietta  !   You  affecl  me  too 
'  much :  let  me  breathe.  At  my  feet!— 

*  Fortunate  Romney  !  Unhappy  m«':— • 


'  Atife!  I  am  ready  to  iink^  I  wa* 

*  not  prepared  tor  this  encounter:   my 

*  fenfibility  you  have  ftruck,  and  com- 
'  manded  !  Fear  me  not,  Henrietta  !-— 

*  Mrs.  Spencer,  help  me  againft  her 

*  tears;  they  unman  me.' 

*  They  have  rather  made  a  man  of 

*  you,   my  lord;    they  have    reftored 
'  you   your  own  dignity,  obfcured  by 

*  an  unlucky  pafljon.   Never  have  you 
«  appeared  to  a  greater  advantage.     I 
'  love  Henrietta  for  her  efteem  of  you,. 
«  I  admire  your  lordftiip  for  the  tri- 

*  umph  you  have  obtained  over  your- 
«  felf.' 

'  Compliment  me  not  upon  a  doubt- 

*  fui  victory  ;  it  is  not  yet  com  pleats 

*  Henrietta  cannot  be  fo  eafily  erafed 

*  from  my  heart.  Hide  thefe  tears  from 

*  me,  or   I    ^m    undone  j  I    have   no 

*  ftrength  againft    them.     Too  many 

*  enemies   have  I  to  meet  with :  her 

*  forrow — You,  Mrs.  Spencer,  whom 
'   J  thought  for  me — ' 

*  I  have  a  tender  foul,  my  lord;  it 
'  diiTolvcd  into  pity  at  her  fight.  I  con- 
'  quered  my  pride.     As  you  was  the 

*  man  deftined  foriny  niece,  that  pride 
'  was  very  great ;  yet  I  conquered  it  i 
4  like  me,  my  lord,  you  will  conquer 
<  your  paffion.     Look  on   Henrietta; 

*  think  of  the  happinefs  you  may  pro- 
'  cure  h«r.    Are  not  you  happy  to  have 
'  it  in  your  power  ?  Can  man  boaft  a 

*  greater?' 

He  fighed;  and,  on  a  fudden,  ftrain- 
ing  me  to  his  bofom — 

*  Though  my  paflion  be  extremely 
'  fiercej  I  am  not  ungenerous,  Henri- 
'  etta:    give  me  time  to  reconcile  my- 

*  felf  to  the  cruel  facrifice  you  demand 
'  of  me,  I  will  animate  myfelf  to  this 

*  a<5l  of  juftice.     Come,    clear    thefe 
'  eyes,  refume  your  1'pirits  ;  your  de- 

*  jeclion  would  be  a  difcouragement.  I 
'  would  feebly  attempt,  did  I  not  fee 
'  in  your  look  a  confidence  of  my  fuc- 
'  cefs.' 

*  Next  toRomney,  you  I  will  efteem 
'  and  love.' 

And  we  exchanged  a  falute. 


LETTER    XXVI. 

I  Need  not,  Sufannah,  to  tell  you  my 
joy  and  reflections   on  fo  happy  a 
beginning :    your  heart   will    explain 
them  to  you. 

The  night  was  far  gone  when  the 
fervant 
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fervant  returned  from  London.  He 
brought  me  the  following  (hoi  t  and  ex- 
prcflive  epiftle. 

*   TO  MISS  VERMAN. 

««  Vf  Y  heart  is  thine;  thou  baft  no- 
1V1  "  thing  to  fear."     Seaibnably 

*  did  thefe  kind  words  come  to  me.     I 

*  was  defpairing:    they  made  me  eafy. 

*  I  truft  to  my  Henrietta  the  happinefs 
«  of  her 

«  ROMNEY.' 

*  * 

TEARFUL  to  talk  of  love,  yet  unable 
to  fupprefs  it  from  his  looks,  Lord  O- 
fenvor  grew  fad,  penfive,  and  pafled  the 
greateft  part  of  the  week  alone  in  the 
molt  folitary  places  of  Felton-Lodge. 
In  the  hours  he  (pent  with  us  he  affect- 
ed a  mirth;  and  diflipation  his  heart  did 
not  feel.  Sometimes  he  would  lead  me 
filemly  to  the  harpfichord,  then  fing 
•what  I  played ;  but  either  he  was  out 
of  tune,  orhis  fong  vaniflied  into  a  figh. 
Often  did  he  turn  his  head  to  hide  the 
trickling  tear,  and  fly  from  me  if  I  hap- 
pened to  fmile. 

One  morning  he  was  gone  abroad. 
We  were  alarmed  by  the  fliriekings  of 
Mrs.  Moulton,  who  was  coming  to  our 
apartment,  crying  that  Lord  Ofenvor 
\vas  wounded.  We  were  in  the  firft 
tranfport  of  our  fright  when  his  lord- 
fhip  prefented  himfelf  with  his  left-arm 
in  a  fling,  and  fome  drops  of  blood  on 
fcis  coat. 

«  Be  not  terrified,  ladiesj  I  am  not 
'  wounded:  this  blood  is  not  mine; 

*  and  this  arm  is  only  bruifed. — Dear 

*  Henrietta,    believe    me,    I    am    not 

*  wounded  :  your  concern  for  my  fafe- 

*  ty   obliterates   from    my    mind   the 
••  danger  I  have  ran.     Sit  down,  I  will 

*  tell  you  how  I  was  attacked,  and  mi- 
'  raculoufly  delivered.' 

'  Before  you  begin,  I  will  fee  that 

*  arm,  to  be  certain  that  this  blood  is 

*  not  yours  :  you  may  difguife  your  fi- 
«  tuation  from  the  fear  we  mould  be 

*  unhappy  by  knowing  it.     Step  into 

*  that  clofet,  fuffer  your  valet  de  cham- 
«  bre  to  undrefs  and  infpecl  whether 
«  that  blood— Oh  !  I  am  in  a  terror  !' 

'  He  hath  already.  I  am  well;  truft 
'  to  my  honour :  1  would  not  indeed 

*  deceive  you.' 

'  Be  calm,  Henrietta,''  faid  Mrs. 
.Spencer;  *  why  fhould  we  doubt  his 


*  word  ?— Deign,  my  lord,  to  gratif/' 
'  my  curiofity  :  I  long  to  know  Kow* 
'  you  camr  by  that  arm,  by  thnt  blood.* 

So  ftrong  an  imprcfii -,n  that   b 
had  made  upon  me,  Sufanhah,  that,  in'1' 
fpite  of  his  lordfliip's  extreme  co 
fure,  I  was  (rill  diffident  :  hi<>  palcnel* 
argued  for  iufpicion  ;  my  heart  hardly 
beat;  I  was  obliged  to  call  for  J 

'  From  ine  conceal  your  fenfibility, 
Henrietta;    that    unfeigned    in. 
weakens  my  refolution  ;  it  rather  in- 
dulges mypafliontban^oolsit.  How- 
can  I  defpair  of  pleafmg  when  I  caufe 
fuch    an  emotion  in  your  heart  !   It 
forces  a  hope  you  will  love  me  one 
day  ;  your  affliction  makes  me  cbe- 
rim  it.     Be  yourfelf  immediately,  or 
I  mall  be  ungenerous.' 
'    My   fear   friendship   caufed,    my 
lord  ;   you  deferve  to  infpire  it.  Btft, 
pray,  tell  us  your  accident. 
His  lordmtp  got  up,  and  walked  a 
few  minutes  in   the  room   to  recover 
from  his  trouble ;  now  and  then  his 
eyes  upon  me  :  fuch  loving  eyes*  I  was 
lorry  1  had  not  been  able  to  diffemble 
my  '  concern.     His    countenance  was 
more   animated ;  he   looked   as  if  he 
hoped. 

*  I  forget  you  mull  be  impatient; 

*  forgive  me  ladies:"1  and  he  fat  down. 

*         * 

«  MY  reverie  had  carried   me  this 
morning  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
park,  when,  turning  into  a  little  lane 
which   leads  to  the  publick  road,  I 
was  on  afudden  aflauhed  by  two  ftout 
fellows    in  feamens  ditiles.     Before 
J  could  afk  what  they  wanted,  o; 
them  (truck  me  upon  this  arm  with 
the  butt-end  of  a  mofker.  To  defend 
myfelf  would  have  bten  a  folly:   I 
delivered  them  my  purfe,  my  watch, 
and  my  ring.     The  unconscionable 
rafcals  would  absolutely  have  all.    I 
refted  contented  with  my   lofs,  and 
prepared  to  go,  when  the  villain  who 
had  my  watch,  viewing  the  feal  which 
hung  at  the  chain,  cried  to  his 
panion — "  Jack,  he  is  a  lord;  he  will 
get  us  to  the  gallows;  let  us  dii; 
'  him,  felf-inteieft  bids  it."  J  w;. 
a  little  frightened  at  his  remar! 
attempted  to  compromife  for  my  life 
with  ihc  bloody-minded  ruffians.     I 
fwore   never  to  complain,  and  pro- 
miied  to  convey  any  fum  of  nru 
they  would  afk,  to  any  retired  \ 
«  ll 
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fthey  would  fix.  They  went  a  few 
paces  from  me  to  confult  what  they 
«  mould  do,  their  mufkets  ready  to  fire, 
and  their  eyes  upon  me.  "  Truft 
«  him  not,  Jack;  he  is  a  lord;  damned 
«  fools  if  we  do."  At  this  inftant,  I 
thought  to  be  my  laft,  a  gentleman 
"  appeared  fome  fteps  behind  me,  who, 
peiceiving  my  fituation,  advanced 
with  the  quick  undaunted  fteps  of 
courage  towards  them  with  a  piftol 
in  each  hand.  "  Villains!"  One 
fired  at  him,  and  miffed  :  he  blew  his 
brains  out  j  his  blood  fpirt  up  upon 
my  coat.  His  fall  intimidated  the 
other,  who  fled,  and  fired  in  his  re- 
treat, but  with  the  trembling  hand  of 
a  coward.  The  report  of  the  guns 
foon  gathered  a  few  men,  who,  fol- 
lowing my  brave  deliverer,  went  in 
purfuit  of  the  banditti.  He  was  taken  j 
and,  when  arriving  upon  the  fpot,  I 
looked  for  my  generous  proteclor, 
found  him  not, he  hadvanifhed.  My 
forrow  was  extreme  not  to  know 
whom  I  was  indebted  to  for  my  life. 
I  queftioned. every  man  who  had  feen 
him  :  he  was  an  abfolute  ftranger  to 
them.  My  enquiries  proving  inef- 
fectual, I  took  a  pod-chaife  in  the 
next  village,  where  the  feamen  were 
conducted,  and  came  here/ 
'  &•  *&• 

t  .      ^F  7.F 

WHOM  would  not  this  relation  have 
moved?  His  fituation  between  life  and 
death.  I  was  bathed  in  tears  when  he 
tp!4  it. 

*  What  a  danger  you  have  efcaped, 
'  my  lord !    How   generous    the   man 

*  who  faved  you  !  That  man  will  ever 

*  be  clear  to  me!    Never  could  I  have 
*.  been  happy  had  I  loft  my  friend!' 

Thffe  exprrfljons  were  a  fuel  t«  his 
flame:  I  could  not  help  it.  I  law  in  his 
thanks  all  the  fire  of  love,  and  was  not 
offended  :  I  thought  but  of  the  life  he 
fo  unexpectedly  enjoyed, 

*  You  (hall  no  more  venture  abroad, 
1  my  lord,  unlefs  armed  or  waited  up- 
'  on.    Thefe  rufl^ans !    I  cannot  think 

*  on  them  without  horror!' 

So  overjoyed  to  hear  ir.e  talk  thus  was 
Lord  Ofenvor,  that  he  could  not  find 
words  to  flievv  me  his  gratitude;  he 
prefied  my  hands,  and  appeared  happy. 
No  other  tokens  did'he  attempt  to  give 
roe  of  his  heart's  delight:  thefe  then 
plcafedme;  I  wanted  no  other, 

A  wink  from  Mrs.  Spencer  cooled 
ftiy  rapturesj  I  felt  that  fiienUfhip  or. 


humanity  had  carried  me  too  far:  I  began 
to  perceive  the  delufion  which  his  lord- 
ftiip  indulged.  How  foolifli  a  tender 
heart,  Sufannah!  How eafily  it  receives 
an  impreffion,  and  over-a£b  it's  natural 
feelings  ! 

«  Have  you  never  known  the  charms 
'  of  friendfhip,  my  lord,  that  you  are 
'  both  fo  amazed  and  delighted  at  the 
'  expreffion  of  mine  ?  Do  you  think 
'  we  have  no  tears  to  fhed,  no  tran- 

<  fports  of  joy  to  feel,  for  the  perfoa 
'  weefteem!  For  the  fake  of  your  peace 

*  and  mind,  miftakenot  the  pleafure  I 

<  havedifcovered  at  your  happy  jsfcapej 

*  give  it  not  a  motive  it  had  not :  my 
'  friendfhip  is  too  fincere  for  my  hav- 

*  ing  been  infenfible  of  the  peril  you 

<  was  expofed  to  P 

^fe  afe 

IT  was  too  late,  Sufannah;  thepoifon 
had  penetrated  into  his  heart :  he  would 
not  believe  me.  He  let  h«s  paflion  do- 
mineer; and  talked,  and  looked :  I  left 
the  room  ;  and,  with  many  fighs,  rc» 
treated  into  mine. 


LETTER    XXVII. 

I  Had  not  been  long  by  myfelf,  when 
Mrs.  Moulton  came  to  me. 

*  Here  is  a  letter  from  MjvRom- 
'  ney  !' 

*  Good  God  !  how  came  you  by  it  ?* 
'  The  gardener  gave  it  to  me." 
What  a  flutter  my  foul  was  in  I 

•   TO  MISS  HENRIETTA  VERMAN. 

<  "DY  the  help  of  gold  I  have  difco- 
™  *  vered  your  retreat.  This  letter 
will  fafely  come  into  the  hands  of  my 
Henrietta.  Of  this  metal  never  be- 
fore did  I  know  the  power — did  I 
make  fo  noble  ufe  of  it.  By  the  help 
of  gold  I  breathe  the  fame  air  with 
Henrietta!  This  inftant  only  I  am 
fond  of  riches,  which  could  procure 
to  my  foul  the  gratification  of  the 
fole  defire  it  felt.  I  guefs  the  reafons 
which  hindered  your  dating  the  letter 
you  fent  me  from  Felton  Lodge. 
Lord  Ofenvor  is  with  you.  You 
wrote  me— <•"  Thou  haft  nothing  to 
fear."  I  fear  nothing,  Henrietta. 
Of  you  I  mould  be  unworthy,  did 
not  1  rely  totally  on  the  aflurance  you 
gave.  Love,  not  jealoufy,  brought 
me  here.  A  few  minutes  of  your 
I  *  prclence 


HENRIETTA, 


prefence  will  compenfate  for  the  fix 
days  I  have  not  feen  you :  my  heart 
wants  this  comfort  againft  the  days 
I  am  ftill  to  be  abfent  from  you.  A 
few  minutes  only;  and  then  I  go 
back  to  London  till  Henrietta  will  be 
mine.  I  am  in  the  grove  next  to  the 
fummcr-houfe:  here,  for  his  dear 
Henrietta,  impatiently  waits 

«  ROMNEY!* 

*  T  Will  go — be  fure,  I  will  go !   Be 

*  *  not  impatient  j  I  will  go  P 

Thefe  words  I  wrote  immediately, 
and  fent  by  the  bribed  meffenger. 

AT  dinner,  Lord  Ofenvor  would  ftill 
continue  deluded  :  my  behaviour  in  the 
morning  he  ftill  would  interpret  in  his 
favour. 

*  You  know  not  your  heart,  Hen- 
'.  rietta:"  it  was  an  enigma  before  you 

*  faw  this  arm,  this  blood  5  by  thefe  it 
«  has  been  unravelled.     I  hope,  nay  I 

*  am  certain,  no  rival  do  I  dread:   will 
'  I  yield  to  a  victory  which  your  con- 
'  cern  has  convinced  me  I  ftiall  ob- 
«  tain  ?' 

'  Is  this  your  generofity,  my  lord  ?* 
c  When  my  hopes  are  founded,  I  am 

*  a  lover  ;  in  no  other  character  will  I, 
'  or  can  I,  tnlk  or  behave.' 

I  took  Mrs.  Spencer  into  the  next 
room,  and  mewed  her  Romney's  letter. 

'  Go,  Henrietta}  I  will  keep  his 
«  lordthip." 

Then  through  a  back  fhir-cafe  I 
joined  Mrs.  Moulton  in  a  covered  al- 
ley. 

Love,  Sufannah,  gave  wings  to  my 
feet:  in  ten  minutes  I  was  in  the  arms 
ofRomney.  You  may  imagine  what 
language  we  fpoke;  how  tender  the  ex- 
preiTion;  how  delicate  the  fentiment! 
Thefe  fcenes  are  to  be  acted,  not  de- 
JcriheH;  the  pen  is  too  cold  for  the  fire 
of  paiTion. 

An  hour  we  had  forgot  onrfelves  in 
the  bewitching  effufions  of  our  ena- 
moured hearts;  not  one  thought  had 
vye  of  parting.  He  was  at  my  feer, 
enjoying  rny  fmiles  and  my — '  I  love 
'  you,'  when  we  were  rouzed  from  this 
heavenly  lethargy  by  the  door  being 
violently  thrown  open. 

*  At  laft  I  have  found  my  rival  !  I 

*  can  revenge  mylcif!1 


«  What  a  fury,  my  lord!  Is  it  thut 
<  you  refpect  me  ?' 

And  I  ftepped  between  him  and  Rom. 
ney. 

'  I  am  mad  ! — You  (hall  not  proteft 
«  him!— Sir,  defend  yourfelf  P 

'  I  will,  rny  lord/ 

And  he  turned  his  face  to  his  lord.' 
ftip. 

At  his  fight  Lord  Ofenvor  drew  back 
with  the  greateft  amazement. 

«  Great  God  !  what  do  I  fee  ?  Is  it 
'  Romney  who  this  morning  faved  my 
«  life?' 

How  I  ftared,  Sufannah  ! 

'  I  did  my  lord  :  but  as  in  the  fame, 
'  circumftance  you  would  ventuie  it 
'  for  me,  you  owe  me  no  obligation.* 

Hi$  lordftiip  was  ftruck  dumb;  he 
leaned  againft  the  wall,  his  hand  be- 
fore his  forehead,  and  his  eyes  caft 
down;  an  awful  filence  reigned  for  a  fevr 
minutes. 

'  How  fevere  my  fate  !*  exclaimed^ 
Lord  Ofenvor  with  a  tone  of  dr/pairj 
'  to  be  indebted  for  my  life  to  the  man 
'  my  love  had  pointed  out  for  my  enc- 
1  my  r 

And  again  he  funk  into  a  reverie. 

What  to  do  I  knew  not:  I  wit,  fo 
feized;  I  could  but  feel. 

'  Romney  »  why  did  you  come  to 
'  my  help  !  why  did  not  you  let  me  pe- 

*  rifh  by  the   hands  of  the  ru&diis! 

*  The  life  you  gave  I  fhould  not  now 
'  deteft;  rny  death  would  have  been  fo 
'  favourable  to  you/ 

'  It  would  not  h;tve  compenfated  for 
'  the  contempt  of  myfelh  I  knew 
'you/ 

*  You  knew  me  ?* 
'  Yes,  ii, y  l<uii/ 

*  Why   did   you  fly  from  me  when 
you  could  have  fo  much  valued  yuur- 
felf  upon  the  benefit   you   confej 
upon  me,  and  expect  your  hapju 
from  rny  gratitude  ?' 

'   Could    I    boait,    my   lord,    nof  to 
have  been  bale  ?  All  men  of  IK  • 
would  have  behaved  as  I  did.     Never 
would  you  have  known  me  for  your 
deliverer  had   it  not  been  for  your 
coming  here.' 
Lord    Ofenvor  remained   fomctiraei 

pen  five,  totally   retired   in  him  ft..' 

faw  the  dropping  t^ars;  liib 

was   in   anus   n^ninft  his  pamoii.     He 

advanced   un    a    i'uddvii    ^awani 

lover, 

4  licit 
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«  Here  is  my  hand,  Romney.* 

He  paufed,  and  looked  at  me;  then, 

deep  figh— 
1  I  will  excel  you  in  generality  I  You 
-.'  faved  my  life  !  I  yield  you  Henrietta! 

*  No  longer  do  I  oppofe  your  inclina- 

*  tien!' 

And,  putting  Romney's  hands  in 
mine — 

*  Be  happy !  from  my  heart  I  wifh 
'  you  fo. — Henrietta,  your  mother's 

*  confent  I  engage  to  obtain!  Let  this 

*  aft  of  ju  (lice  expiate  for  your  wrongs!* 
Sufannah!  I  am  loth  to  defcribe  our 

emotions,  our  thanks :  thou  haft  a  heart, 
call  thy  fancv  to  it's  help;  paintto  thy- 
felf  what  paffed  among  us.  Here,  had 
fate  been  propitious,  I  would  have  end- 
ed thefe  memoirs.  But,  alas!  I  was 
doomed  to  be  miferable. 


LETTER  xxvnr, 

AS  we  were  going  to  the  houfe,  we 
met  Mrs.  Spencer;  who,  fearful 
of  mifchief,  had  watched  and  followed 
hislordfhip's  fteps.  Our  joy  told  her 
-we  were  happy;  and  chaced  from  her 
features  the  anxiety  which  animated 
them.  She  ftopped  at  fome  diftance 
from  us  with  a  look  of  admiration, 
which  evidently  exprefled — '  Is  it  pof- 

*  fible?  you  three  hand  in  hand,  all 

*  feemingly  happy  !* 

'  This  is  Mr.  Romney,    Madam, 

*  my  deliverer,  and  your  nephew.' 

*  Your  deliverer!    Oh!  let  me  em- 

*  brace  the  brave  fellow — my  nephew! 

*  — Your  lordmip  is  a  man   indeed! 
'  Why  have  not   I   two  Henriettas? 

*  Wirh^two  fuch  men  for  nephews,  the 

*  moil  iftfatiable  ambition  of  an  aunt 

*  ought  to  be  fatisfied.' 

.     'By  this  event,  charming  Henrietta,' 
.faid  Otenvor,  with  a  fmile,  «  you  have 

*  avoided  a  world  of  vexations.    Your 
c  extreme  fenfibility  in  the  morning  had 

*  perfuaded  me  you  did  not  love  Rom- 

*  neyj  I  cherifhed  the  hope  of  melting 
'  your  foul  into  tendernefsj  "but  when, 

*  after  dinner,  you  took  Mrs.  Spencer 

*  apart,  and  did   not  come  back,  fu- 

*  fpicion  entered  my   heart;   to  defpair 
I  gave  way.     Under  the  pretext  of 
the  want  of  a  nap,  I  dole  into  my 

«  room,  charged  thefe  piftols,  and  went 
'  down  into  the  garden.     Thepleafure 

*  of  feeing  one  another  betrayed  the 


place  of  your  retreat;  you  fpoke  your 
tran(borts  with  the  indifcreet  voice  of 
a  real  joy;  it  made  me  mad  to  hear; 
I  rufhed  in  upon  you;  the  reft  you 
know.  Far  from  repenting  of  what 
I  did,  I  will  haften  the  hour  of  your 
mutual  happinefs!  it  is  yet  early; 
this  minute  I  will  go  to  London. 
When  from  me  Mrs.  Verman  (hall 
learn  the  fincerity  of  your  inclina- 
tion, her  oppofition  will  die  into  the 
delight  of  making  you  happy.* 
In  vain  did  we  all  beg  he  would  give 

us  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

f   I  muft  deferve  your  forgivenefs 

<  and   your  efteem,   Henrietta;    I  am 

*  eager  to  repair  the  troubles  I  have 
'  caufed  you.' 

Mr.  Romney  offered  to  wait  upon  his 
lordfhip. 

«  No,  no,  Romney;  you  have  your 
c  laft  fufferings  to  forget:  ftay  here; 
'  to-morrow  you  (hall  hear  from  me; 

*  and,  J.  dare  fay,   from  Mrs.  Ver- 

*  man.* 

The  chariot  -was  foon  readyj  a  kifs 
was  my  farewel  to  him. 

«  Envy  him  not  that  kifs,  Rora- 
'  ney.* 

c  I  will  punifli  you  for  the  apology.' 

And  he  printed  one  himfelf  upon  my 
lips. 
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SOON  my  lover  was  the  man  of  my 
aunt's  rancy.  The  more  (he  faw 
and  heard  him  ,  the  more  (he  waspleafed 
with  his  perfon  and  manners. 

'  I  applaud  your  talte,  Henrietta,  in 
'  the  choice  of  an  hu(band;  not  an  hap- 
*  pier  choice  could  you  have  made.* 

The  art  of  pleafing,  which  he  natu- 
rally had,  he  difplayed  to  gain  her  ef- 
teem. Twenty-four  hours,  Sufannah, 
vanilhed  like  a  dream;  never  breathed 
two  more  fortunate  lovers.  Thefe 
hours  of  raptures  were  fucceeded  by 
days  o'f  horror  and  mifery.  Whj^ 
Sufannah,  have  you  bid  my  friendfhip 
to  write  what  -I  wiih  I  had-  totally  for- 
got? My  foul  is  torn;  I  doubt  it  will  be 
in  my  power  to  obey.  Too  fiercely  fad 
is  the  tale  of  my  woe!  My  pen  dropsj 
this  day  I  (hall  be  a  prey  to  forrow. 
Tears  only  can  I  (hed  j  I  cannot  write, 
Perhaps  to-morrow—  Adieu! 
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TO  WAR  t)  S  the  evening,  we  re- 
ceived from  Mrs  Verman  a  letter 
fuch  as  we  would  have  dilated. 

The  certainty  I  loved,  and  Lord 
Oftnvor's  entreaties,  had  forced  her 
confent:  the  next  Tuefday  (he  pro- 
mi  led  to  com*  with  his  lordfllip,  and 
give  me  to  Romney. 

Who,  after  this,  Sufannah,  would 
have  thought  I  fhould  be  the  moft 
wretched  of  my  fex  ?  I  muft  forget  it, 
or  I  lhall  not  proceed. 

In  the  tranfports  of  her  joy,  Mrs. 
Spencer  would  that  all  her  neighbour- 
hood fhould  partake  of  it :  invitations 
were  fent  to  the  moft  genteel  people  for 
the  next  day. 

*  The  interval  to  Tuefday  muft  be 
'  parted  into  mirth  and  feftivity  :  let  us 
'  not  perceive  it,  if  poflible.' 

The  nearer  I  draw  to  the  cataftro- 
phe,  the  more  inhuman  is  the  order  you 
gave  ;  my  heart  ftirinks;  I  have  hardly 
life  enough  to  hold  the  pen.  Oh,  oh, 
,Sufannah  !  to  what  trial  you  put  my 
friendfhip  for  you  !  I  cannot  dwell  up- 
on the  paft.  One  attempt  more  I  will 
make  to  pleafe  you  j  it  may  be  death  to 
roe.  You  know  not  how  keen  the  tor- 
ment to  write  what  I  feel. 

*        * 

THE  company  came:  we  danced  with 
the  fpirits  of  overjoyed  hearts.  Rom- 
ney— Fate  had  decreed  I  fhould  drink 
of  the  cup  of  mifery  anddefpair — Rom- 
ney, having  over-heated  himfelf,  ftep- 
ped  into  the  next  room  j  there  he  im- 
prudently quenched  his  thirft  with 
ibme  fmall  wine  and  water;  it  was 
cold.  Sufannah,  pity  me  !  Remit  the 
reft  of  the  punifhment  you  have  in- 
flicled  upon  me  ;  it  is  too  levere;  I  (hall 
fink  under  it! 

*    _    * 

THE  dances  continued}  when  a  fufl- 
den  palenefs  on  his  face,  and  the  trem- 
Mingof  his  hand,  frightened  my  lov- 
ing, timorous  foul.: 

'  Good  God  !  you  are  in  a  fliiveriog 
•  fit,  Romney!"1 

A  fainting  was  his  anfwer.  I  pre- 
vented his  fall  by  opening  my  amis 
and  receiving  him  in  them.  What  a 
fituation  I  was  in  !  They  took  him  from 
iTJtj  and  I  was  myfelf  cMrifd  iu  an 


elbow-chair.  Doctor  Herbert,  who  was 
in  the  aflembly,  felt  Romney's  pulfe, 
and  found  him  in  a  high  fever.  At 
that  word  my  heart  beat  no  more  5  I 
fwooned  away. 

For  three  days  I  was  in  that  ftate  of 
ftupidity  peculiar  to  a  mind  too  lively 
aflfe&edj  I  knew  nobody,  and  had  for- 
got Romney  :  Nature  at  laft,  helped  by 
the  phyfician,  gave  back  to  my  organs 
the  fenfibility  they  hnd  loft.  When  I 
could  diftinguiih  the  objeft  before  me, 
I  faw  my  mother  and  my  aunt  on  their 
knees  at  the  bed-fide  bedewed  in  tears, 
and  lamenting  mournfully  their  unhap- 
py deftiny. 

«  Where  is  Romney  ?' 

It  was  the  firft  words  I  had  yet  fpoke. 

*  Thanks   to  the  Almignty  !    my 
'  Henrietta  is  reftored  to  me  !  She  talks! 
'  You  know  me,  my  Henrietta.' 

«  I  do.' 

And  I  prefled  my  lips  upon  her 

hands. 

'  I  know  you,  dear  aunt — I  know 

c  you  too,  O  mother,  mother !  Where 

*  is  Romney?* 

Both  turned  their  heads,  fighed,  were 

filent. 

'  Is  Romney  no  more?* 
«  He  lives  ftill.' 

'  Let  me  fee  him,  and  then  die  with 
him:  I  (hall  not  out-live  my  Rom- 
ney j  the  fame  grave  will  contain  us 
both.  I  hardly  breathe,  deny  m« 
not  the  only  pleafure  which  can  charm 
the  mortal  pangs  of  deathj  it'sagooy 
I  alreedy  feel. — Oh,  Romney  !  ho\* 
cruel  our  fate  !  So  near  to  happinefs, 
in  one  inftant  we  fell  into  the  abyl» 
of  mifery. — Deprive  not  your  daugh- 
ter of  the  fight  of  Romney  j  let  us 
expire  in  one  another's  arms,  our 
fouls  will  take  their  flights  together: 
fuch  an  end  will  be  a  delight.' 

*  Dear  Henrietta,  remember  you  are 
a  Chriftian;  that  your  days  ar«  not 
your  own;  that  you  will  leave  behind 
you  the  unhappieft  of  mothers  :  live 
to  be  th«  coniibi  t  of  a  mother  who 
loves  you.' 

'  Dear  aimt,  you  have  a  tender  heart} 
indulge  the  only  wifh  I  am  able  to 
form,  let  me  fee  Romney.  You/ 
looks  tell  me  you  comply.  Dear  mu- 
ther,  mark  not  with  dcfpair  the  laft 
gaJp  of  my  lite.' 

*  J»e  compofed,  dear  girl  j  you  (hall 
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*  fee.  him  when,  his  fever  being  abated, 
«  he  can  fee  and  hear  you :  wait  that 
'  moment  with  patience/ 

'  With  patience'.' 

Sufannah,forgive  me  the  particulars; 
for  the  fake  of  "Lord  Ofenvor  forgive 
them  to  me:  fhould  he  come  and  per- 
ceive my  grief,  he  would  be  unhappy: 
he  is  my  hufband,  I  muft  fpare  him 
the  fight  of  my  tears,  of  my  diftrefs. 

jj£  %: 

IN  the  evening  Mrs.  Spencer  drew 
near  me.  She  had  no  need  to  fpeak,  I 
faw  my  lofs  in  her  eyes :  I  fcreamed, 
and  funk  upon  the  pillow.  Sufannah, 
if  you  will  have  me  live,  let  me  draw 
a  veil  over  thefe  fcenes  of  fadnefs  and 
calamity.  Adieu. 


LETTER    XXXT. 

MRS.    SPENCER,   TO    LADY    SUSAN- 
NAH FITZROV. 

MAO  AM, 

ENTERING  this  morning  into 
Lady  Ofenvor's  clofer,  I  furprized 
her  on  her  knees,  bathed  in  tears  :  her 
lover's  name  was  upon  her  lips  ;  three 
times  did  I  hear  it  pronounced;  as 
often  my  foul  fhuddered  at  the  inex- 
preflible  forrow  marked  in  her  accent 
and  countenance.  In  my  amazement  I 
could  but  hear  and  feel  hermifery;  I 
thought  that  time,  and  her  hufband,  had 
erafed  Romney  from  her  heart:  my 
miftake,  the  calm  fhe  feemed  to  enjoy, 
had  caufed.  Poor  unhappy  Henrietta! 
Ihe  fuffered  inwardly j  her  gaiety  was 
affected  :  (he  would  deceive  us,  left  we 
ihould  be  as  miferable  as  fhe.  Rom- 
ney fhe  loved  ftill,  though  fhe  fmikd 
•upon  Ofenvor ;  her  virtue  hid  from 
him  the  ftruggles  of  her  heart :  when 
lie  was  prefent,  fhe  always  appeared 
pleaftd  and  contented  j  probably,  when 
by  herfelf,  thus  fhe  compenfated  for 
the  continual  facrifice  fhe  made  in  his 
Jordfhip's  favour.  Thefe  reflections 
proceeded  naturally  from  the  fituation 
I  found  her  in. 

•  Dear  Henrietta !' 

I  could  fay  no  more  j    and  fat  on  a 
Chair. 

*  Envy  not  Romney  the  tribute  I 
*  pay  to  his  memory;    it  is  involun- 
'  lary.     Lady  Sufannah  is 


man  than  death  itfelf ;  this 

me  of  my  lover  \  (be  has  revived  the 
lofs  I  made  ;  I  feel  it  as  if  n«w  t 
Dear  aunt.  I  am  a  wretch,  whofe  day* 
muft  be  filled  with  an  incefTanc  kecft 
agony !  I  am  fick,  heartily  fick,  of  life  j 
it  is  a  torment  to  breathe  as  Ronrney's 
lover,  and  Ofenvor's  wife 3* 
This  fpeech,  uttered  with  the  awful 
folemnity  of  defpair,  drew  tears  from 
my  eyes,  and  caufed  a  trembling  in 
every  limb.  She  perceived,  and  was 
frightened  at  the  impreflion  fhe  had 
made  upon  me. 

*  This  flight  of  a»  old  paffion,  dear 
Madam,  I  could  not  po&bly  keep  in 
my  heart;  from  it,  it  was  forced  by 
my  complying  with  Lady  Sufannatfs 
curiofity;  fhe  would  know  the  hiftory 
of  my  life  :  I  have  obeyed  j  could  I 
recal  the  pad  without  pain?  In  a  few- 
days  1  fhall  recover  niy  ufual  tran- 
quillity of  mind.'' 

And,  with  afmile,  fhe  wiped  the  tears 
which  flowed  on  my  cheeks. 

*  Come,  dear  aunt,  let  us  bid  grief 
away;  I  will  drown  it  in  a  lively  tone 
upon  my  harpfichord ;  mufick  is  the 
beft  phyfician  againft  it.     Never  yet, 
after  half  an  hour's  playing  and  fing- 
ing,  have  I  with  indifference  beheld 
and  liflenedtoLord  Ofenvor:  It  (eems 
he  knows  thefe  minutes  are  favoura- 
ble to  his  paffion ;  and,  indeed,  they 
foften  my  fufferings,   and  melt  my 
foul  into  tendernefs  for  him." 

I  fell  in  with  her  humour,  and  re- 
covered from  the  emotion  I  had  felt. 
She  played  and  fung  with  an  uncom- 
mon tatte  and  vivacity:  her  eyes  Joft 
their  langour ;  and,  long  before  fhe  had 
done,  fhe  was  another  woman. 

'  That  I  may  not  have  a  relapfe,  dear 
aunt,  bepleafed  to  finifh  my  memoirs: 
write  to  Lady  Sufannah,  how,  after 
having  loved  Romney,  IbecameLord 
Ofenvor's  wife.  I  will  not  think  of 
it;  I  am  abfolutely  unable  to  finifh  the 
tafk  her  friend/hip  has  impofed  upon 
me.' 

And  fhe  put  into  my  hands  the  letters 
(he  had  fent  your  ladyfhip.  Ipromifed; 
and  in  my  next  will  keep  my  word,  f 
am,  Madam,  your  molt  humble  fer- 
vant, 

S.  SPENCER. 

X.CWXB  CR.OSVEXOR  STREST, 
JVNI  16,  1769. 
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CHAP.    I. 

MAY  MORE  PROPERLY  BE  CALLED 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EN- 
SUING HISTORY,  THAN  PART  OF 
IT. 

EMMY  and  Jenny  Jef- 
^  famy  were  originally  de- 
fcended  frem  two  male 
branches  of  the  fame  fa- 
mily, as  it  may  be  rea- 
fonably  fiippofed,  they 
both  being  of  the  fame  name,  and  hav- 
ing the  fame  efcutcheonj  but  to  trace 
how  far  the  relationfhip  between  them 
was  removed,  would  require  much 
time  and  trouble  in  examining  old  re- 
cords, memorandums,  and  church-re- 
gifters,  and  coft  more  than  the  acquifi- 
tion  would  be  worth,  as  it  could  not  be 
found  any  way  material  to  the  hiftory. 
It  mail  therefore  fuffice  to  fay,  that 
Jemmy  was  the  only  fon  of  a  gentle- 
man of  a  competeat  eftate,  and  Jenny 
fole  daughter  and  heirefs  of  a  wealthy 
merchant;  that  their  parents  had  always 
called  coufms,  had  lived  with  each 
other  in  the  moft  perfect  friendfhip,  the 
tokens  of  which  each  feemed  equally 
defirous  fhould  continue  beyond  the 
grave;  and,  to  this  end,  refolyed  on  a 
marriage  between  their  children,  pro. 


vided  that,  when  they  arrived  at  years 
of  maturity,  neither'  of  them  mould 
have  any  objection  to  fuch  an  union. 

As  this  agreement  was  very  early 
made,  and  the  accompli  fliment  of  it 
was  ferioufly  wimed  for  by  both  par- 
ties, all  imaginable  care  was  taken  ta 
excite  in  the  children  a  mutual  affec- 
tion for  each  other,  and  to  make  the 
name  of  Love  familial*  to  them  long  be- 
fore they  knew  what  was  meant  by  the 
word,  much  lefs  could  have  any  notion 
of  the  paflionj  depending  on  this  maxiiu 
of  the  poet— 

<  Children,  like  tender  ofiers,  take  the  bow; 
*  And,  as  they  firft  are  faihion'd,  ftill  will 
*  grow.' 

Jemmy,  who  had  four  years  the  ad- 
vantage of  Jenny,  was  taught  to  call 
her  his  little  wife,  even  while  in  her 
cradle;  and  Jenny  no  fooner  began  to 
fpeak,  than  flie  was  made  to  fay  Ihe  lov- 
ed her  hufband  Jemmy  in  her  heart. 

As  their  years  increafed,  and  they 
became  capable  of  receiving  the  firft 
rudiments  of  education  befitting  their 
different  fexes,  Jemmy  was  fent  to 
Eton,  and  Jenny  to  a  boarding- fchool 
at  a  fmall  village  not  far  from  London : 
but,  to  atone  for  this  feparation,  they 
were  inftrufted,  by  thole  who  had  th« 
care  of  them,  to  write  little  epiftles  to 
A  2,  each 
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each  oilier^  which  they  dictated  in  terms 
furfable  to  their  age  and  innocence, 
a'tid  ferved  to  keep  alive  that  fpirit  of 
affe&ion  which  had  been  inculcated  in 
their  more  early  infancy.  When  the 
times  of  breaking-up  allowed  them  to 
return  to  their  friends,  they  were  fel- 
dom  afunder;  they  partook  together 
all  thole  diversions  prepared  for  them 
by  their  indulgent  parents j  and  fonYe- 
times  Jemmy,  and  fometimes  Jenny, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  feaft,  all  others 
being  but  their  invited  guefts.  Jemmy 
was  continually  prefenting  Jenny  with 
fome  curious  and  new-invented  toy; 
and  the  firft-fruits  of  Jenny's  handy- 
work  was  a  fine  embroidered  waiftcoat 
and  cap  for  Jemmy. 

By  this  means  it  became  a  kind  of 
fecond  nature  in  them  to  love  each 
other:  the  affe&ion  they  began  in  in- 
fancy grew  up  with  their  years ;  and 
if  what  they  felt  as  they  approached 
nearer  to  maturity  did  not  amount  to  a 
paflion,  it  was,  at  leaft,  fomewhat  more 
than  is  ordinarily  found  between  a  bro- 
ther and  a  filter. 

The  two  fathers,  however,  were  high- 
ly contented  with  the  effect  their  endea- 
Vours  had  produced  in  the  hearts  of 
their  children ;  and  doubted  not  but, 
.by  the  prudent  meafures  that  had  been 
, taken  in  the  education  of  both,  they 
Jhould  one  day  fee  them  make  very 
-fiii m'ng  figures  in  the  flate  of  marriage; 
.which  they  refolved  fliould  be  delayed 
no  longer  than  till  Jemmy  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  one- and- twenty,  at  which 
..time  Jenny  would  be  ibine  months  paft 
feventeen. 

But  how  uncertain  is  life  1  How  fal- 
lible the  profpe&s  it  prefeuts !  It  often 
happens  that,  when  they  feem  moft 
near,  they  either  vanifn  of  tbemfelves, 
or  we  are  Suddenly  fnatched  from  them. 
The  father  of  Jenny,  though  a  man 
tyhofe  healthy  conftitution,  according 
to  all  appearance,  promifed  a  much 
Jpnger  date,  died  in  an  apopje&ick  fit  j 
and  {he  became  an  orphan  three  years 
before  the  time  prefixed  tor  the  com- 
pletion of  her  marriage. 
'  This  fatal  accident  tnuft  neceflarily 
involve  the  tender  arui  affectionate  heart 
o;f  this  young  girl  in  very  great  afflic- 
tion ;  but  it  was  lefs  feverely  felt,  as 
Che  had  always  been  bred  to  look  on 
the  father  of  Jemmy  as  a  fecond  patent 


to  commit  the  large  fortune  fhe  wai 
left  miftrcTs  of  entirely  to  his  care,  and 
chofe  him  for  her  guardian,  according 
to  the  forms  of  law. 

Soon  after  her  father's  death,  finding 
fhe  had  attained  all  thpfe  accomplim- 
ments  that  could  be  taught  her  in  ? 
boarding-  fchool,  fhe  removed  from 
thence;  and,  with  the  approbation  of 
her  guardian,  went  to  live  with  a  fa- 
mily where  me  had  a  much  better  op» 
portunity  of  feeing  the  world,  and 
knowing  how  to  conform  herfelf  to  thf 
cuftoms  and  manners  of  it,  than  evcp 
fhe  could  have  done  by  the  precife  rul^f 
obferred  in  the  place  fhe  came  from. 

Jemmy  had  fome  time  before  left 
Eton,  and  was  gone  to  Oxford  in  ordef 
to  finifti  his  ftudiesj  but  he  obtained 
leave  from  the  head  of  the  college  t» 
make  frequent  vifits  to  London,  in, 
duced  thereto  by  the  double  obligation 
of  teftifying  his  duty  to  his  father  and 
affection  to  his  miftrefs.  To  thefe  two 
motives,  a  third,  perhaps,  might  bt 
added,  equally  prevalent  with  either  ojp 
the  former;  that  of  partaking  the  plea* 
fures  of  the  town,  of  which  he  was  n,o 
lefs  fond  than  moft  others  of  his  fejc 
and  age. 

He  was  but  juft  returned  to  the  uni- 
verfity,  from  whence  he  had  made  51 
pretty  long  excurfion,  when  he  wa» 
fuddenly  recalled  to  London.  The  old 
gentleman  was  fbized  with  a  pleuretick 
fever  j  which,  notwithftanding  all  the 
remedies  proper  in  fuch  cafes  were  ap- 
plied, made  fo  fwift  a  progrefs  toward* 
bis  heart,  as  threatened  an  immediate 
diflblution.  It  indeed  proved  foj  for 
though  Jemmy,  on  the  melancholy 
news,  took  hoife  the  fume  moment, 
and  rode  poft  to  town,  he  arrived  but 
juft  time  enough  to  fee  this  beft  of  fa- 
thers breathe  his  laft. 

The  pangs  of  death  were  on  him,  yet 
were  his  fenfcs  perfect.  On  hi 
approach,  a  gleam  of  fatisfaclion  dif- 
fufed  itfelf  throughout  all  his  late  dii- 
ordered  features  :  he  collected  all  the 
ftrength  that  was  left  in  him  to  raife 
himfelf  a  little;  and,  taking  hold  of 
Jemmy's  hand,  and  joining  it  to  that 
of  Jenny's,  who  fat  weeping  by  the 
bed-fide — 'My  dear  children,'  fuid  he, 
«  I  regret  the  !ofs  of  life  for  nothing  fo 
'  much  as  bccaufe  I  Hull  be  clt, 
'  of  feeing  that  happinefs  which,  1 
*  hone,  you  will  iuon  enjoy  together. 
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Me  would  have  added  fometbing  morej 
but  his  voice  for/Took  him,  and  he  ex- 
pired that  inttant. 

Few  young  heirs  look  upon  any  thing 
as  a  real  matter  of  affliction  which 
makes  them  mailers  of  themfelves  and 
fortunes.  But  Jemmy  was  of  a  diffe- 
rent way  of  thinking  :  he  had  a  great 
flvire  both  of  good-fenfe  and  good- 
nature; and,  be fides  what  filial  duty 
Demanded  from  him,  Love  and  grati- 
tude for  the  indulgences  with  which  he 
had  always  been  treated  by  his  father, 
roa^e  him  lament  his  lofs  with  the  moll 
vnfeigned  and  poignant  forrow. 

Jenny  was  aifo  very  deeply  affeftei 
at  this  event:  (he  had  been  truly  fen- 
.fible  of  the  value  {he  ought  to  let  upon 
Ib  faithful  a  guardian,  and  I'o  fincere  a 
fiiend  j  and,  while  (lie  ufed  her  endea- 
vours to  give  his  fon  fome  confolation, 
flood  in  almoft  equal  need  of  receiving 
it  herfelf. 

The  prudent  old  gentleman,  though 
'perhaps  without  any  apprehensions  of 
being  ib  near  his  end,  had  fome  months 
before  made  his  will  j  by  which  it  ap- 
peared, on  examination,  that  be  had 
appointed  truftees  to  manage  both  for 
his  fon  and  intended  daughter-in-law, 
.in  cafe  he  fliouldxlie  before  they  arrived 
at  the  age  of  ailing  for  themfelves  j  and 
alfo  that,  by  his  great  economy,  ha 
had  faved,  out  of  the  receipts  of  his. 
elhtes,  feveral  confideiable  fum&  of 
money,  which  he  had  placet!  in  the 
publick  funds  f  fo  that  Jemmy  found 
jiimfelf  in  pofTelfion  of  a  much  larger 
fortune  than  Jie  had  imagined,  or  had 
been  made  to  hope  for. 
;  Soon  after  the  melancholy  folemnity 
of  the  funeral  was  over,  he  returned  to 
Oxford  ;  but  ftaid  no  longer  there  than 
was  neceflary  tp  take  a  decent  leave  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  college,  and  other 
ftudents  with  whom  he  had  contracted 
the  moft  intimacy. 

But  none  of  his  friends  or  acquain- 
iance  either  wondered  at  or  condemned 
jthe  hafte  he  made  to  quit  the  univerfity, 
not  doubting  but  the  fole  motive  of  his 
-doing  fo  was  the  laudable  affection  for 
.the  lady  intended  to  be  his  future  bride. 


C  H  A  P.      II. 

CONTAINS    THE    NARRATIVE    OF    A 

VERY     ODD     ADVENTURE,     BUT 

f£CTi.Y  A-PROPOS,  THOUGH 


AT  PRESENT  IT  MAY  PERHAPS 
APPEAR  A  LITTLE  FOREIGN  TQ 
THE  BUSINESS  IN  HAND. 

DURING  the  fhort  time  that 
Jemmy  ftaid  at  Oxford,  his  fair 
miftrefs  took  it  into  her  head  to  make  a, 
vifit  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  about 
fome  one  or  two  and  twenty  miles  dif» 
tant  from  London  ;  where  fiie  had  re- 
ceived feveral  prefling  invitations  to 
come,  but  had  been  hitherto  prevented 
from  complying  by  one  accident  oc 
other. 

This  was  a  young  lady  for  whom 
Jenny  had  as  great  a  regard  as  for  any 
one  of  her  female  acquaintance}  they 
had  received  part  of  their  education  to- 
gether: and  though  Sophia,  for  fo  flie 
was  called,  being  fomewhat  older  than 
Jenny,  had  much  fooner  left  the  fchool, 
yet  their  intimacy  was  not  broken  off 
by  thisfeparation;  and  they  continued 
to  fee  each  other  as  often  as  opportu- 
nity permitted.  But  the  brother  of 
Sophia,  who  was  a  batchelor,  having 
prevailed  with  his  fitter  to  come  down,  • 
and  take  upon  her  the  management  of 
his.  houfe,  had  now  occafioned  be-, 
tween  thefe  ladies  an  abfence  for  many 
months. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  doubted, 
but  that  Jenny  found  herfelf  very  fia- 
cerely  welcome.  Sophia  omitted  no- 
thing that  might  convince  her  that  /he 
was  ib  j  and  as  nothing  more  truly  de- 
mcnftrates  the  cordiality  of  the  heart 
than  an  open  and  undifguifed  beha- 
viour, thefe  ladies  reciprocally  related 
to  each  other  all  the  little  accidents  that 
had  befallen  either  of  them  fince  laft 
they  parted. 

Among  other  things  that  Sophia 
communicated  to  her  fair  gueft,  ihe  told 
her  that  her  brother  was  about  marry- 
ing, and  at  prefent  was  in  London  pro- 
fecuting  his  addrefles  for  that  purpofe 
toayouogladyof  condition:  *  Which,* 
faid  (he,  *  if  he  fucceeds  in,  I  [hall  not 
'  long  be  refident  in  the  country,  as  he 
*  then  will  have  no  farther  occafion  for 
*•  my  afilftance  j  nor  fhould  I  chufe  to 
'  continue  in  the  houfe  with  a  fifter-irt- 
'  law.* 

*  I  fincerely  wifti  him  all  the  happf- 
'  nefs  he  can  hope  for,'  replied  Jenny, 
'  not  only  as  he  is  your  brother,  but 
'  for  his  own  fake  alfo  ;  fince  I  believe 
'  there  are  few  men  who  deferve  more.* 
— {  We  are  both  extremely  obliged  to 

«  you, 
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*  you,  my  dear,'  returned  the  other; 

*  but  I  fear ' 

She  was  going  on  with  fomething 
which,  it  is  likely,  would  have  1ft  Jenny 
into  the  quality  and  character  of  the  in- 
tended bride  ;  but  w:*s  interrupted  by  a 
fervant,  who  camehaltily  into  the  room, 
and  told  her  that  his  mailer  was  juft 
alighted  nt  the  gate  out  of  a  landau  and 
fix,  and  had  brought  a  very  fine  lady 
home  with  him. 

«  Blefs  me  !'  cried  Sophia,  in  a  great 
furprize,  c  the  thing  we  were  fpeak- 

*  ing  of  is  certainly  compleated  !  But, 

*  come,'    continued  (he,    *  let   us   go 
'  down  to  receive  them,  and  be  con- 

*  vinced/ 

In  fpeaking  thefe  words  flie  took 
Jenny  by  the  hand,  in  order  to  do  as 
Ihe  had  laid  ;  but  was  prevented  by  the 
fight  of  her  brother  and  the  miftrefs  of 
his  affections,  who  had  come  laughing 
tip,  and  were  already  on  the  top  of  the 
ftair-cafe;  on  which  (he  retired  fome 
paces  back,  to  give  them  room  to  en- 
ter. 

This  gentleman,  whom  I  (hall  dif- 
tinguifh  by  the  name  of  Rodophil,  im- 
mediately prefented  Sophia  to  the  lady, 
faying — '  This,  Madam,  is  the  fitter 

*  I  have  often  mentioned  to  you/  They 
then  faluted  each  other  with  a  great  deal 
of  politenefs,  while  he  paid  his  compli- 
ments to  Jenny;  but   had   no  fooner 
dor;e  fo,  than,  turning  to  Sophia — <  I 

*  am  come  a  little  unexpectedly  upon 

*  you,  fifter,'  faid  he;   *  but,  to  make 

*  amends,  have  brought  home  a  lady, 

*  who  will  be  fo  good   as   to  take  off 
'  your  hands  the  trouble  of  managing 
'  my  family/ 

«  I  am  very  ready  torcfjgn  my  place/ 
replied  fhe  with  a  (mile,  «  to  one  who, 

*  I  doubt  not,  will  much  better  fit  it : 
4  but,  Sir/purfued  fhe,  in  the  fame  gay 
air,  *  I  think  you  (hould  have  put  it  in 
'  my  power  to  have  given  you  the  laft 

*  call  of  my  office  in  a  more  elegant 

*  manner  than 'I  am  now  capable  of 

*  doing  in  this  fudden  furpriz~/ 

*  Nay,  as  to  tljat  matter,  child,*  cried 
the  lady  in  a  very  familiar,  rind  indeed 
iomewhat  of  a  hoydenifli  tone,  '  you 
'  have  nothing  to  accufe  him  of  on  this 
«  account;  for  I  allure  you  neither  of 
«  us  thought  ot  being  he: 
«  two  hours  before  we  fet  out  from 
«  London  :  but  I  kn6w  not  how  it  hap. 
'  pened,  but  we  were  both  in  a  frolick  - 
«  ibme  humour  j  he  iwure  he  would 


'  have  me,  and  I  (wore  if  he  had,  ne 

*  (liould   run   away  with  me  :  the  im- 

*  pudent  thing  took  me  at  my  word, 

*  1< nt  in  a  minute  fora  landau  and  fix, 
'   thrull    me    into    it,  and   burnt  t   me 
'  away  without  any  farther  preparation 
'  than  juft  as  you  lee/ 

*  Then  the  ceremony  is  not  yet  per* 
'   formed,'  faid  Sophia.    *  No/ replied 
her  brother  ;  *  but  I  hope  to-morrow 
'   morning  will  put  a  final  end  to  mjr 

*  fufpenfe,  and  make  me  happy  in  mjr 

*  titmoft  wifhes. — What  fay  you,  Ma- 
'  dam,'  purfucd  he  to  the  lady;  '  (hall 
'  it  not  be  fo  ?' — *  What  occalion  hat 
4  the  man  to  aflc  any  queilions?'  an. 
fwered  (he,  patting  him  on  the  cheek; 
'  you  have  got  me  into  your  poffcffion 

*  here,  and  muft  even  do  with  me  what 
'  you  will/ 

Soon  after  this  Sophia  withdrew,  to 
give  the  neceffrfry  oa'ders  for  prepar- 
ing fupper;  which,  in  fpite  of  being 
taken  ib  unawares,  was  ferved  up  in  a 
manner  that  (hewed  there  was  little  need 
of  the  apology  (he  had  made  on  the  firlt 
entrance  of  her  new  gueft. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  compleat 
the  elegance  of  the  table,  but  a  little 
more  politenefs  of  behaviour  in  the  per- 
fon  for  whom  chiefly  fuch  care  had  been 
taken  in  furnifhing  it  :  but  though  (he 
was  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman,  and 
could  not  fail  of  having  had  an  educa- 
tion fuitable  to  her  birth;  yet  the  pride 
of  blood,  the  infolence  of  flattered  beau- 
ty, and  the  vanity  of  imagining  that 
ihe  could  do  nothing  unbecoming  in 
her,  made  her  aft  ancf  talk  in  fo  affe£U 
ed  and  fo  odd  a  manner,  as  greatly  de« 
faced  all  the  charms  (he  had  received 
from  Nature. 

*  You  are    very  ugly,    Rodophi  I,* 
would  (lie  cry;   '  I  wonder  what  it  is  I 

*  like  you  for1/  then  rejoined  with  the 
fame  breath — *  Well,  you  are  a  dear    j 
'  bewitching  toad,  however!'  One  mo-    | 
ment  Hie  would  pufh  him  from  her,    i 
("wearing  (lie  hated  him;  the  next  pull 
him  towards  her,  protefting  he  could    j 
not  be  too  near.     Her  difcourfc  to  the    j 
ladies  was  alfo  of  the  fame  piece:    fhe    . 
told  Sophia,  (he  hid  a  pair  of  fin^ 

but  did  not  look  as  if  (he  knew  fli 
any  fuch  things  in  her  head;  and  laugh-    j 
ed  at  Jenny,  as  having  reafon  to  accuf« 
Nature  for  not  having  endued  her  witll    j 
(he  talent  of  elocution. 

Jenny,  indeed,  fpoke  but  little  tht    ' 
whole  evening  j  but  as  her  filence  wat 
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by  the  other's  excefs  of  vo- 
lubility, the  ufual  vivacity  of  her  tem- 
per was  rouzed  by  this  reproach;  and 
(he  replied  with  fome  tartnefs — '  Ma- 
'  dam,  if  Sophia  and  myfelf  were  half 
fo  confciuus  as  your  ladyfhip  feems 
to  be  of  having  every  thing  we  faid 
approved  of,  we  mould  certainly  be 
all  fpeakers,  and  no  hearers ;  and  con- 
fequently  this  gentleman  here  be  in 
danger  of  lofing  one  of  his  fenfes,  if 
a  man  in  love  can  be  fuppofed  to  have 
any.' 

The  lady,  in  fpite  of  all  the  aflur- 
ance  (he  was  pcffcffed  of,  could  not  avoid 
Appearing  a  little  difconcerted  at  what 
Jenny  had  faid.     Rodophil  perceiving 
it,  thought  himfelf  obliged,  as  a  lover, 
to  take  up  the  word;  and,  turning  to 
Jenny—*  Madam,'  laid  he  to  her,  '  the 
man  who  has  the  honour  to  be  capa- 
ble of  diftinguifhing  the  perfections 
of  that  lady  muft  certainly  be  fuppof- 
ed to  have  no  fenfes  for  any  thing  but 
her.' 

Jenny  made  no  other  reply  to  this, 
than  fbe  doubted  not  but  his  pafTion 
•was  worthy  of  the  object  that  infpired  it  j 
and,  after  a  few  hours  pafled  in  a  con- 
verfation  not  material  enough  to  be  re- 
peated, Sophia  conducted  the  miftrefs 
of  her  brother  to  an  apartment  ihe  had 
caufed  to  be  got  ready  for  her;  and, 
through  refpeft  to  him,  waited  in  the 
room  till  fhe  had  feen  her  into  bed. 

Jenny  having  always  been  a  ftiarer 
with  Sophia  in  the  fame  bed,  when  they 
were  together  at  the  boarding-fchool, 
would  not  hear  of  fleeping  apart  from 
fyer  during  the  time  Ihe  flayed  in  the 
country ;  not  only  to  avoid  giving  any 
xmneceffary  trouble  to  the  family,  but 
alfobecaufe  fhe  was  willing  to  lofe  a« 
little  of  her  company  as  pcrflible. 

Though  the  night  was  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced when  the  ladies  went  injo  their 
chamber,  neither  of  them  had  the  power 
to  clofe  their  eyes  without  difcovering 
to  the  other  fome  part  of  their  fenti- 
nients  in  relation  to  the  intended  bride. 
That  a  young  maid  of  quality  fliould 
fuffer  herfelf  to  be  conduced  in  fo  odd 
a  manner  by  a  gentleman  to  his  coun- 
try feat ;  and  that  (he  mould  behave  to- 
wards him  in  fo  affected,  and  indeed  fo 
Confident  a  manner,  in  the  prefence  of 
two  perfons  of  her  own  fex  whom  Ihe 
had  never  feen  before  ;  had  fomething 
in  it  fo  new,  and  fo  ftrange  to  them, 


that  they  could  not  well  find  words  t« 
exprefs  their  aftonifhment. 

*  It  muft  certainly  be  an  excefs  of 
love,'  faid  Jenny,   '  that  can  oblige  a 
man  of  Rodophil's  good  underiiand*  . 
ing  to  bear  with  fuch  extravagances 
in  the  woman  he  makes  choice  of  for 
a  wife.' 

*  As  for  love,'  replied  the  other,  «  I 
believe  that  is  quite  out  of  the  quef- 
tion ;  I  think  I  may  be  pretty  poli- 
tive,  from  a  thoufand  circumftances, 
that  my  brother  is  neither  charmed 
with  the  beauties  of  her  perfon,  nor 
blind  to  the  follies  of  her  temper; 
but  he  imagines  (how  rightly  I  can- 
not as  yet  take  upon  me  to   deter- 
mine) that  her  fortune,  her  birth,  and 
the  intereft  of  her  family,  will  corn- 
pen  fate  for  all  other  deficiencies.* 

Women,  for  the  molt  part,  are  but 
too  juftly  accufed  of  being  fevere  on  th« 
foibles  of  each  other;  and  fome  will 
have  it,  that  they  even  take  a  malicious 
pleafure  in  finding  fomething  to  con- 
demn. But  it  was  not  by  this  propen- 
fity  that  either  of  thefe  ladies  was  infti- 
gated :  the  one,  who  loved  her  brother 
extremely,  was  forry  and  alhamed  at 
having  obferved  fuch  errors  in  a  wo- 
man who  was  to  be  his  partner  for 
life  ;  and  the  other*,  more  through  good- 
nature than  the  contrary,  was  vexed 
when  any  opportunity  for  cenfure  pre- 
fented  itfelf. 

Rodophil,  however,  full  of  the 
thoughts  of  being  a  bridegroom,  quit- 
ted his  bed  much  fooner  than  he  was 
accuftomed  to  do,  and  went  to  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  who  having  li- 
cences always  ready  by  him,  got  one 
immediately  filled  up  with  the  two  par- 
ties names  ;  and  as  the  thing  was  to  be 
private,  promifed  to  bring  a  friend  witU 
him,  who  mould  officiate  in  giving  the 
lady's  hand. 

Sophia  alfo  rofe  very  early  that 
morning;  being  willing,  in  fpite  of  her 
diflike  to  this  match,  to  do  it  all  the 
honour  in  her  power,  and  that  the  fhqrt- 
nefs  of  the  time  would  admit  of. 

None  of  the  family  were  fluggard$ 
on  this  occafion;  all  appeared  in  their 
feveral  ftations  alert  and  chearful ; 
fprightlinefs  fat  on  every  face,  except 
that  of  the  intended  bride.  But  never 
was  there  fo  ftrange,  fo  fudden  a  tranf* 
formation  in  any  one  perfon  :  (he  that 
bad  the  evening  before  been  fo  wildly 
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gay  and  volatile,  even  to  a  ridiculous 
excefs,  was  now  become  quite  moped 
and  ftupid  ;  twice  had  Sophia  been  in 
her  chamber  before  (he  could  prevail 
on  her  to  leave  it  to  come  clown  flairs ; 
and  when  Rodophil  accofted  her  with 
the  ufual  falutation  of  the  morning, 
and  told  her  it  was  the  happieft  he  had 
ever  feen,  fhe  made  no  anfwer,  nor 
fcarce  vouchfafed  to  lock  upon  him. 

On  the  fight  of  the  clergyman  and 
his  friend,  who  came  exactly  at  the 
time  they  were  expected  by  Rodophil — 
<  What  is  all  this  for?'  laid  fhe  fud- 
denly  ;  '  I  will  not  be  married/ — '  Not 

*  married,  Madam !'  cried  Rodophil; 
'  you  are  not  certainly  in  earner!.'—- 

*  Indeed  but  I  am  :     ib   pray  let  the 
'  parfon  go  about  his  bufinefs  ;  for  he 

*  has  none  with  me  at  this  time/ 

*  What  is  it  you  mean,  Madam?' 
demanded  Rcdophil,  fo  much  con- 
founded that  he  could  fcarce u tter  thefe 
few  wcrds.  *  I  have  told  you,'  an- 
Jwered  fhe,  '  that  I  will  not  be  married, 

*  at   leaft   at  prefent;    therefore   lend 

*  away  the  man.' 

'  I  am  forry,  Sir,'  faid  the  reverend 
divine,  «  that" you  did  not  take  care  to 

*  be  better  acquainted  with  the  lady's 
1  mind  before  you  g^ave  us  the  trouble 
'  of  waiting  on  you:'  and  with  thcfe 
words  went  haftiiy  out  of  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  the  gentleman  he  had  brought 
with  him,equally  affronted  asfurprizcd. 

Rodophil  went  after  them,  to  make 
the  bcft  apology  he  could  for  the  ca- 
price, as  he  then  imagined  it,  of  the  la- 
dy's humour.  Sophia  and  Jenny  were 
all  this  time  in  fuch  a  confternation, 
that  they  could  only  look  fometimes  on 
the  perfon  who  had  occafioned  it,  and 
fometimes  on  each  other,  without  being 
able  to  fpeak  a  fingle  fyllable. 

Rodophil  returned;  and, with  a  coun- 
tenance which  teftificd  the  refentment 
of  his  heart — *  Madam,'  faid  he  to  the 
lady,  *  what  have  I  done  to  deferve  that 
you  fhould  treat  me  in  this  manner  ? 
What  motive  could   induce  you   to 
render  me  the  jeft  of  the  whole  coun- 
try ? 

'  If  you  thought  me  unworthy  of 
tht-  honour  I  folicited,'  purfued  he, 
wherefore  did  you  encourage  me  to 
hope  it  ?  Aflign  at  leaft  fome  reafon 
for  ib  ftrange  a  reverfe  in  your  beha- 
viour towards  me.'   Thefe  queftions, 
S'.-l  feveral  others  to  the  famepurpofe, 
bticg  repealed  over  <u>d  over,  flic  at  iaJL 


replied,  that  fhe  would  fatisfy  !iim,btif 
nobody  tlfe. 

Sophia,  on  hearing  this,  flarted  im» 
mediately  from  her  feat,  crying  —  •  Oh, 
'  Madam  !  we  will  be  no  hindrance  to 
'  the  eclairciflTement  my  brother  has  fo> 
'  much  right  to  expecY.'  In  fpcaking 
this  fhe  left  them  together,  taking  Jenny 
with  her. 

Her  curiofity  was,  however,  raifedto 
a  pitch  too  high  net  to  infpire  her  with 
an  eagernefs  to  be  one  of  the  rrrft  at  thi 
explanation  of  this  myftery  :  it  prefent- 
ly  came  into  her  head,  that  there  was  a 
clofet  which  opened  from  the  paffage, 
and  was  divided  fiom  the  room  where 
Rodophil  and  the  lady  were  but  by  a 
thin  partition  ;  and  guefTing  her  friend's 
impatience  by  her  own,  they  both  went 
together,  as  foftly  as  pofiible,  into  thfs- 
little  recefs  j  where,  putting  their  ear* 
clofe  to  the  pannel  of  the  wainfcot,  they 
could  eafily  diftinguifh.  what  difcourfe 
pafTed  on  the  other  fide. 

As  in  reaching  this  place  they  werfe 
obliged  to  take  a  circuit  through  a  gal- 
lery of  a  pretty  large  extent,  they  loft 
fome  part  of  what  had  been  faid,  but 
arrived  time  enough  to  be  witneffes  of 
the  main  point,  and  to  which  all  that 
had  pafTed  before  could  have  been  only 
the  prelude. 

'  Married  !'   the)'    heard    Rodophil 

cry,  with  a  voice  fonorous  enough  to 

have  been  audible  at  a  much  greater 

diftance,  «  Death  and    Furies!  when, 

where,  to  whom  ?'—  —  '  You  have  no 

occafion,'  replied  the  lady,  *  to  put 

yourfelf  into  this  violent  agitation  j 

I  dare  fay  I  may  be  eafily  unmarried 

again.' 

'  Confufion  !'  rejoined  RodophiJj 
what  trifling  is  here!  Married,  and 
maybe  eafily  unmarried  again!  For 
Heaven's  fake,  Madam,  explain  the 
meaning  of  all  this,  if  there  be  really 
any  meaning  in  what  you  fay!' 
«  Have  a  little  patience,'  replied  (he; 
I  will  tell  you  every  thing.  You  muft 
know,  that  Captain  La  Val  perfuad- 
ed  me  one  day  to  go  with  him  to 
May-  Fair  Chapel,  where  a  man  in  a 
black  coat  read  fomethingover  tons; 
it  was  the  marriage-ceremony,  I 
think  :  for  my  part,  1  did  nothing 
but  laugh  all  the  time,  yet  the  crea- 
ture has  ever  fince  taken  it  into  hil 
head  to  imagine  I  am  his  wife.* 
Ver  likely,  indeed,'  faid  Rodophil 


fconvfully 


what  followed?'— 
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«  Nny,  what  fignifies  what  followed  ?' 
cried'fhe:  «  the  bufinefs  is  to  get  this 
*«  foolifh  marriage  diffolved  ;  which  I 
«  think  may  eafily  be  done,  efpecially 
'  £3  there  were  no  witnefies,  and  we 
«  now  heartily  hate  one  another." — 
«  \Vere  thefe  always  your  feritirrtents?' 
demanded  Rodophil.  «  No,'  anfwer- 
ed (he;  f  he  pretended  a  furious  paf- 

*  (ion  for  me,  and  I  liked   him  well 
«  enough ;  but  he  is  now  as  indifferent 
«  as  moft  other  hufbands,  and  I  have 

l<  never  been  able  to  endure  him  iince  I 
«  cume    acquainted    with    you:   there. 

*  fore,  my  dear  Rodophil,  help  me  to 

*  £tt  quite  rid  of  him.' 

"«  As  how,  pray?'  fa  id  he.  «  Oh,  I 
'  have  contrived  the  means,'  anfwered 
fhe — '  you  muft  fend  him  a  challenge  ; 
'  I  know  he  docs  not  Jove  righting, 
'  though  he  has  made  two  campaigns, 

*  and  I  believe  wail  be  glad  to  reljn- 

*  quifh   me  rather  than  come  to  tilt- 

*  work  :  but  if  he  mould  venture,  you 
'  yv\\\  certainly  have  the  better;    for  I 

*  am  told  he  does  not  underftand  the 
'  fword.' 

*  I  am  highly  obliged  to  you,  Ma- 
'  dam,'  replied  he,  with  the  extremeft 
<iifdain, c  forthe  undertakingyou  would 
'  engage  me  in  ;  but  really  it  is  -not  my 

*  -humour  to  rrfque  my  own  throat,  or 
«  attempt  cutting  that  of  another  man, 

*  in  the  hope  of  becoming  mafter  of 
'  his   property  :  and  I  am  fo  far  from 

*  envying  the  good  fortune  of  my  rival, 
'  that  I  wifh  him  all  the  happinefs  a 

*  man  can  enjoy  with  a  lady  of  your 
'  confummate  v-irtae  and  difcretion.' 

*  Ungrateful    creature!'    cried    fhe, 
fcuriling  into  tears,   '  is  this  the  love 

*  you  have  profeffed  for  me,  or  a  re- 

*  <compenft  for  the  proofs  you  have  re- 
'  ceived    of   mine  ?'— '  Oh,  .Madam," 
replied  he,  ftill  more  contemptuoufly, 

*  you  will  find  I  know  how  to  let  a 

*  -juft  value;  on  fuch  love  as  yours;  the 

*  'landau  that  brought  us  is  not  yet  re- 
'  turned,  and  is  at  your  iervice,  to  con- 
'  -duc~t  you  to  your  hufband's  arms,  or 

*  wherever  you  think  proper.' 

On  this  (he  called  him  Monfter,  Vil- 
lain, and  all  the  names  that  rage  and 
difappointment  could  fuggeft;  but  he, 
little  regarding  what  fjie  laid,  rung  the 
bell  for  a  fervant,  and  ordered  the  lan- 
dau mould  be  immediately  brought. 
Our  fair  eve-droppers  thought  this  a 
proper  cue  for  entrance,  and  came  forth 
•root  their  concealment;  *  Suter,'  faid 


Rodophil,  '  I  leave  you  to  take  care  of 
'  this  lady,  who  feems  a  little  diforder- 
*  ed  j  I  am  goin^out.' 

Sophia,  after  her  brother  had  left  the 
room,  began  to  fay  fome  civil  things, 
in  order  to  moderate  the  diftraclion  ihe 
appeared  in:  but  fhe  anfwered  not  a 
word  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  landau  was 
at  the  gate,  flung  herfelf  into  it  with- 
out any  farther  ceremony.  But  what 
effect  her  behaviour  had  on  the  minds 
of  thole  fhe  left  behind,  the  reader  y/Ul 
prefcutly  difcover. 


CHAP.     III. 

IS     OF    STILL    MORE     IMPORTANCE 
THAN   THE   FORMER. 


HO  UGH  Rodophil,  as  Sophia 
JL  had  told  Jenny,  was  not  pofleiled 
of  any  real  paifion  for  this  capricious 
lady,  and  had  been  mitigated  merely  by 
the  profpefl  of  advantage  to  make  his 
addrefles  to  her;  yet  was  he  fo  much. 
chagrined  at  being  expofed,  by  hei  foliy, 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  neighbourhood, 
from  the  thought  it  could  not  be  kept 
a  fecret,  that  he  went  directly  to  the 
houfe  of  yn  intimate  friend,  and  would 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  his 
own  for  a  conllderable  time. 

As  for  the  two  young  ladies,  the 
confternation  they  were  in  at  what  they 
had  feen  and  heard,  is  not  to  be  defcrib- 
ed  :  nothing  but  the  conviction  of  their 
own  fenfes  could  have  made  either  of 
them  believ-e  it  poffible,  that  a  peifon, 
fuch  as  had  jaft  now  left  them,  could 
have  ailed  in  the  manner  fhe  had  done, 

T-lie  difcourfe  they  had  together,  af- 
ter fhe  was  gone,  was  Itutable  to  the 
occafion  :  '  I  know,'  faid  Sophia,  'that 

*  there  are  fome  men  who  have  fo  much 

*  vaaity  and  a-fi'urance,  that  they  will 
«  take  no  denial,  1104-  quit  their  preten- 

*  fions  without  fome  extraordinary  me- 
'  thod  be  taken  to-conrvpel  them  to  it; 
'  -but  I  can  aRure  you  this  was  not  the 
'  cafe  with  ray  brother.     I  have  very 
'  good  reafons  to  believe  fhe  made  him 
'  the  fir  It   advances;  and  am    certain 
«  -that,  if  flaedid  not,  Hie  at  Icaft  highly 

*  -encouraged  his  addrcfies. 

4  That  you  may  not  think,'  conti- 
nued fhe,  f  that  I  am  excited  to  fpeak 
'  in  this  manner  through  the  natural 

*  affection  to  my  brother,  I  will  fhew 
-'  you  a  letter,  which  he  happening  to 
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'  rather  that  you  mould  fquire  me 
«  thither  than  any  oihn  man  of 
1  my  acquaintance.  Adieu!* 


drop,  I  took  up,  and  never  re  turned; 

<  becaufe  I  was  unwilling  to  Jet  him 

<  know  Iliad  fern  it.'. 

In  f peaking  thefe  words,  flic  took  a 
paper  out  of  her  pocket,  and  put  it  in- 
to Jenny's  hands;  which  the  young  lady 
haftily  opening,  found  the  conttnrs  as 
follow. 


'  T  Have  had  a  thoufand  lover?,,  but 
'  never  found  one  fo  eaiiiy  icpul- 
f  fed  :  if  you  had  loved  me  with  half 
f  that  violent  paffion  you  pretended, 
(  you  would  have  remembered  what  the 
'  poet  makes  Jupiter  lay  of  our  fex— 

t{  I  give  them  but  one  tongue  to  form  denials, 
f  And  two  fine  eyes  to  yield  a  kind  compli- 
"  ance." 

f  Mine  muft  have  been  very  unintel- 
f  ligible,  indeed,  if  they  did  not  inform 
'  you  that  my  heart  was  far  from  being 
f  difpleafed  at  the  fine  things  you  faid 

*  to  me  :  were  you  then  to  take  it  for 
f  granted  that  I  did  not  like  you,  be- 

*  caufe  I  told  you  fo,  and  p.allop  im- 
f  mediately  out  of  town,  as  if  abfolute- 

4  ly   clefpairing  ever   to   obtain    me? 

5  Faint-hearted  creature  !  I  pity  your 

*  want  of  fpirit  ;  a    man   of  courage 

*  would  have  been   more  enflained  by 

*  refinance,  and  never  have  given  over 

*  till  he  had  gained  his  point. 

«  I  know  this  is  going  a  great  length, 

*  and  may  encourage  you  to  boldnefles 
'  which,  perhaps,  I  (hou^d  net  be  very 

*  ready  to  forgive  :   but  I  have  (aid  it, 
'  and  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
'  fpoil    another    piece  of    paper   with 

*  writing  to  you  in  a  different  manner; 

*  fo  you  muft  put  what  conftruclion  you 

*  pleafe  upon  words.     If  you  venture 
'  to  town   again   upon  the  receipt  of 

*  this,  it  is  polTible  you  will  have  no 
'  reafon  to  repent  your  journey;   but  I 
«  prornife  nothing  farther,  than  that  it 
'  depends  entirely  on  yourfelfto  con- 
f  tinue  in  the  good  graces  cf 


«  P.  S.  I  have  made  an  appointment 
with  feme  ladies  to  go  to  Vaux- 
hall  the  clay  after  to  morrow  : 
they  will  have  all  their  pretty 
fellows  with  them  ;  m;d,  if  you 
some  time  enough,  I  ftcult!  chuie 


'  Upon  this  fummons,'  faid  Sophia, 
my  bio'uKT  \\-ji, r  dnrctly  lo  L'MKJOMJ 
and  *ju  may  fuppofemet  with  no  un- 
kind reception  from  the  ludy,  by 
what  you  ha\  e  been  witnefs  of.' 
'  Yes,  my  dear/  cried  Jenny,  <  I 
have  .  u  witnefs  of  much 

more  than  I  could  have  ever 
in  a  woman,  much   lei's   \\\ 
who  pretends  to  the  leaft  fhare  of  ho- 
nour or  reputation.' 
This  adventure,  it  is    certain,    had 
made  a  very  extraordinary  impreffion  on 
the  mind  of  that    young   beauty ;  /he 
had  a  Mror.g  difcernmeiT-,  and  .m   un- 
common   quicknefs    of    cppiehenfion; 
(he  had  ?afily  difcovere  I,   that  t!, 
they  vve:e  fpeakmg  of,  thoi. 
affe&ed   to  an  excefs,  wanted  not  wit, 
but  judgment;  aiid  that  the  errors  of 
her  conduct,   in   regard  to  La  Val  and 
Rodophil,  were  not  owing  fo  much  to 
her  folly,  as  to  the  inconllancy  of  her 
nature. 

'  Who  can  be  a {Tu red,'  faid  (he  with- 
in  herfelf,  *  till  experience   convinces 
them,  that  they  themfelves  may  not 
be  guilty  of  the  fame  irregularity  of 
humour,  though  their  prudence  ancj 
the  fears  of  cenfure   may  keep  them 
from  expofing  the  weaknefs  of 
refolution  ?   We  all  of  us   are  liable 
to  change  in  trifling  matters,  and  fre- 
quently dcfpife  to-morrow  \\iiat  we 
liked  to-iiay:   I  ice  no  n:aibn,  tl 
fore,  that  we  have  to  depend  u: 
own  hearts  in  things  of  the  g; •_ 
importance. ' 

Jenny  could  not,  in  fpiteof  the  gaiety 
of  her  temper,  forbear  fallini 
reveries  of  this   nature,  whenever  (he 
cpnfidered  herftif  as  enuring  into 
from  which  there  is   no  rei 
grave;  or,  what  to  a  woman  of  any  de- 
licacy is  yet  worfe,  a  divorcement. 

She  could  not  k<.«.|>  he;fJfl~:. 
tering  ibme  part  of  her  thoi: 
fubjtcl  to  Sophia.     '  Inconltanc 
plied  (he,  '  is  certainly    a 

,  yet  what  fcctirity   «. 
given  by  the  wi; 
never  (hall  be  guilty  of  it?    It 
invoi 

den  objeil  that,  whi-r 
cf  it,    il:iL 
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founds  the  underftanding,  and  leads 
the  inclination  aftray,  before  people 
well  know  wh;it  they  are  doing.' 
'   Since  it  is  fo,'  faid  Jenny,  <  and 
may  as  well  happen  after  marriage  as 
before,  I  think  it  is  belt  not  to  many 
at  all,  as  the  confequences  of  fuch  an 
accident  would  be  terrible  indeed.'— 
Then  you  would  elude  to  avoid  a  cer- 
tain good,'  cried   Sophia,  laughing, 
rather  than  run  the  riique  of  falling 
into  an  uncertain  evil  ?   But  I  do  not 
regard  what  you  fay  on  this  head:  we 
may  talk   as  we  will;  but  when   it 
conies  to  the  point,   we  (hail  do  juft 
as  nature  prompts.' 
Thus  did  the  odd   event  of  Rodo- 
phiPs  coui  tfhip  furnifh  out  both  fcrious 
and  pleaiant  matter  of  converfation  for 
thefe  two  hdies   while  they  continued 
together:  but  Jenny,   who  had  not  in- 
tended her  vifit  fiiould  be  long,  took  her 
leave  on  the  third  day,  an.d  returned  to 
London;  where  a  fecond  difcovery  fell 
in  her  way,  which  greatly  corroborated 
thofe  fentiments  which  thefirft  had  be- 
gun to  infpire  her  with. 

There  are  few  milliners  of  more  re- 
putation in  their  way  among  the  beau 
inonde  than  Mrs.  Frill.  Jenny  had 
be-jn  her  cuftomer  ever  iince  Ihe  had  left 
her  boaiding-fchool;  and  happening 
row  to  go  to  her  fhop  for  forne  things 
(he  wanted,  found  her  behind  the  coun- 
ter very  bufy,  and  buttling  among  her 
(helves  and  band-boxes;  a  thing  very 
extraordinary  with  her,  as  (he  was  pretty 
far  advanced  in  years,  was  infirm,  and 
had  always  kept  an  extremely  adroit 
•fop- maid,  who  was  ufed  to  take  the 
trouble  of  the  moft  part  of  thebufmefs 
off  her  hands. 

*  Blefs  me  !'  cried  Jenny,  '  it  is  a 
kind  of  prodigy  to  fee  you  below 
flairs,  efpecially  at  this  time  in  the 
morning.  Pray,  where  is  Mrs. 
Beckey,  that  you  are  obliged  to  fa- 
tigue yourftlf  in  this  manner  ?' 
'  Ah,  Mifs  Jeflamy!1  replied  (he, 
puffing  and  blowing  like  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows that  had  loft  it's  wind,  *  Beckey 
has  played  the  fool  with  herfelf;  (he 
has  left  me,  and  is  gone  into  keep- 
ing.'— '  Into  keeping  !'  cried  Jenny; 
I  (hould  never  have  fufpeeled  it:  I 
thought  Mrs.  Beckey  had  been  de- 
fended by  the  plainnefs  of  her  per- 
fon,  as  well  as  by  her  virtue,  from 
all  attacks  of  that  nature.  But  pray, 
who  is  the  man  ?'— *  I  was  of  your 


opinion,'  fnid  Mrs.  Frill;  'but  Sir 
J —  ***  has  found  charms  in  her,  and 
me  in  him;  hefcas  taken  fine  lodgings 
for  her,  and  they  are  almoft  always 
together.' 

She  had  no  fooner  mentioned  the 
name  of  Sir  J—  ***,  than  Jenny  burit 
into  exclamations;  (lie  knew  very  well 
that  he  had  loved,  to  the  moftroman- 
rick  height,  the  lady  who  was  now  his 
wife;  that  he  had  not  been  married  to 
her  more  months  than  it  had  coft  him 
years  of  courtfhip  to  obtain  her;  that 
(lie  was  a  perfon  whofe  beauty,  accom- 
plifliments,  virtue,  and  good-nature, 
rendered  her  every  way  deferving  of  all 
the  affection  he  had  profefled  for  her; 
and  now  to  hear  he  had  fo  early  falfified 
his  vows,  feemed  a  thing  fo  ftrange,fo 
incredible,  that  ihe  could  fcarce  believe 
her  ears,  or  that  Mrs.  Frill  was  net 
miftaken  in  what  (he  faid.  She  aflced 
her  over  and  over  if  (he  was  fure  the 
thing  was  true,  and  defired  her  to  re- 
peat all  the  particulars  (he  knew  con- 
cerning this  furprizing  affair;  to  which, 
the  other  complied  in  thefe  terms. 

'  You  mui'c  know,  Madam,'  faiJ 
(he,  '  that  I  had  a  very  curious  French 
capuchin;  never  was  there  a  greater 
beauty  of  it's  kind;  it  was  wrought 
by  a  nun  of  quality,  to  be  difpofed  of 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor;  icarce  a 
flower  that  grows  but  was  reprefentetl 
in  their  proper  colours,  intermixed 
with  gold  and  filver.  I  (hewed  it  to 
fuch  of  my  cuftomers  as  I  thought 
moft  likely  to  be  thepurchafers:  they 
all  admired  it,  but  did  not  care  to 
give  the  price,  though  nothing  was 
ever  fo  cheap;  for  I  aflced  no  more 
than  fifty  guineas;  but  the  truth  is. 
rr:oft  of  them  had  loft  a  great  deal  of 
their  money  at  play;  'and  you  know, 
Madam,  that  rrKikes  ill  for  us  trades- 
people. I  had  kept  it  above^a  week; 
and,  fearing  it  would  be  blowed 
upon,  propoied  a  raffle,  and  got  ten 
ladies  to  fubfcribe  five  guineas  a- 
piece;  but  when  the  day  came  ap- 
pointed to  decide  to  whofe  lot  the 
prize  (hould  fall,  one  of  them  fent 
me  word  (lie  had  changed  her  mind, 
and  could  not  come. 
'  This  a  little  vexed  me,'  continued 
(he;  *  but,  rather  than  lofe  all,  I  was 
determined  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
myfelf,  when  luckily  this  very  Sir 
J—  ***  ftepped  in.  As  he  was  a 
married  man,  I  ventuicd  to  alk  him 
S  a  'if 
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'  if  he  would  not  try  his  fortune  for  a 
prefent  to  his  lady.  He  readily  agreed; 
and,  in  fine,  won  it*l  offered  to  Iciul 
it  home  ;  but  he  told  me  I  need  not 
give  myfelf  that  trouble,  for  his  man 
mould  call  for  it  the  next  day,  which 
Beckey  told  me  he  did}  but  you  will 
find,  by  the  fequel,  that  he  intended 
no  fitch  thing/  . 

'  About  a  week  after,  as  near  as  I 
can  remember,'  went  ihe  on,  *  this 
audacious  young  hufTcy  pretended  to 
go  on  a  vifit  to  a  relation,  but  came 
.not  home  the  whole  night,  which  very 
much  furprized  me;  and,  as  fhe  ne- 
ver had  been  guilty  of  the  like  be- 
fore, made  me  fear  fome  accident 
had  befallen  her;  but  the  next  morn- 
ing I  received  a  letter  from  her,  which 
I  will  read  to  you-. 

"    TO  MRS.   FRILL. 
"    MADAM, 

"•'  T  Beg  your  pardon  for  quitting 
•*•  "  your  fervice  in  fo  clandeftine  a 
«'  manner;  ~but  I  had  an  offer  which  I 
«'  did  net  think  proper  to  refufe:  I 
«'  have  a  quarter'swages  in  yourhands; 
**  and  that,  I  hope,  will  make  amends 
"  for  my  going  without  warning. 
«'  Pray,  be  fo  good  to  fend  my  box  by 
14  the  bearer.  I  am,  Madam,  your 
"  humble  fei  vant  to  command, 

"REBECCA  TRIP." 


«  I  was  very  much  amazed,  as  you 
may  eafily  believe/  refumed  the,  *  at  the 
impertinence  of  the  creature  in  writ- 
ing  to  me  in  this  manner;  however, 
I  had  prefence  of  mind  enough  toaik 
the  porter  from  whence  he  brought 
the  letter;  and  he  readily  told  me 
from  one  Madam  Trip,  in  South 
Audley  Street;  on  which  I  prefently 
gueffed  her  fituation,  though  not  the 
perfon  who  had  occafioned  this  change 
in  it. 

'  But  I  continued  not  long  in  fu- 
fpence/  purfued  (he;  «  one  of  the  la- 
dies who  had  been  fo  unfortunate  to 
lofe  her  five  pieces  at  the  raffle,  told 
me  me  had  met  her  in  the  Mall, 
dieifed  in  a  very  rich  brocade  fliort 
incque  and  petticoat,  and  that  very 
capuchin  Sir  J —  *  *  *  had  won ;  and  I 
foon  after  heard,  by  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  perfon  at  whole 


'  houfo  fiie  lodges,  that  me  pnfTcs 

1  tor  a  relation   of  that   gentleman's, 

*  and  that  he  vifits  her  every  day.' 

Mrs.  Frill  had  julfc  finiihed  ili, 
tic  nart|jive,  when    a  lady  came  into 
her  flyojn   after  the   ufu:il   compliment 
— «  I  hove  becnjull  giving,'  laid  . 
Frill  to  her,  '  this  young  lady  an  ac- 
'  count  of  the  change  of  Beckey's  cir- 
t  cumrtances;  and,  I  affure  your  lady. 
c  ihip,  have  had  much  adsto  make  he? 
4  believe  the  veracity  of  it/ — '   I  an> 
'  fenfible/  replied  Jenny,  'that  things 

*  of  this  nature  too  frequently  hapj; 

'  but  I  confefs,  that  to  find  a  man,  who 
'   loved  to  that  degree  Sir  J — 
'  done,  (hould  act  in  fuch  a  manner,  i» 
'  very  aftonifhing.' 

«  For  my  part/  faid  the  lady,  '  I 
'  fee  nothing  aftoniftiing  in  it, .  exo 

*  his  want  of  tafte;  for  as  to  his  keep- 
'  ing  amiftrefs,  it  could  not  bee?:|)e£t- 
'  ed  to  be  otherwife;  that  woman  is  a 
e  fool  who  thinks  to  keep  a  pretty  fel- 
'  low  to  herfelf  in  a  town  like  this :   it 
'  rs  true,  his  wife  is  a  very  fine  wo- 
'  man;  but  he  has  had  her,  and  variety 
1   has  charms  for  us  all.' 

'  In  fome  things  it  may,  Madam/ 
anfwered  Jenny;  '  yet  I  cannot  help 
{  thinking  that  inconllancy,  either  in 
'  man  or  woman,'  argues  a  very  weak 

*  mind.' — c  Lord,  Mifs,  you  talk  like 
'  one  thatknows  nothing  of  the  world/ 
cried  the  other;  '  I  have  been  mar: 

'  thefe  three  years,  and  am  wife 

'  perience;  it  Is  not  in  nature  for  two 

'  perfons  always  to  be  pleafing  to  eacli 

*  other:  but  if  you  will  not  take 

'  word  for  it,  I  hope  you  will  believe 

*  Cowley,  who  was  certainly  as  £! 

'  a  judge  of  love  as  even  Ovid  him- 
«  felf. 

"  The  worLl's  a  fccne  of  ching??,  and  to  be 
:  in  nature  were 


•  re  to  break  ths  laws  hcilelr'  has 
"  made; 
Ourfe,  >,frlves  do  fleet  an.': 

• 
Swift  as  the  win^i  of  Time, 

"  by. 
t(  To  imagine,  then,  that  love  /hould  nc'.cr 

**  ccaic, 
'*  (Liove  is  but  the  orn.irr.cnt  of  thcfe) 

:  tnaite  as  fcnfelels  as  to  wonder  why 
*'  Beauty  and  colour  ;'i->  «ot  v. 


Not  this  authority,  nor  all  »'• 
euments    the    lady   couid   brin;:. 

poffibly 
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pofiiMy  wns  herfelf  a  proof  of  what  (he 
ixged,  could  make  Jenny  recede  fr»>m 
her  opinion,  or  give  up  the  point  :  the 
difpnte  between  them  continued  till 
other  company  coming  in,  put  an  end 
to  it. 

-Though,  by  the  whole  deportment 
of  Jenny,  there  Teemed  to  be  but  Httle 
(hare  of  earth  in  her  competition,  yet 
had  (he  her  ferious  moments  :  what  (he 
had  feen  at  the  houfe  of  Rodophil,  and 
been  told  of  at  Mrs.  Frill's,  came  often 
into  her  mind  ;  and  (he  began  to  tear, 
from  thefe  two  inftances,  that  incon- 
ftancy  was  a  frailtv  to  which  human 
nature  was  but  too  liable  ;  and  the  re- 
flections (lie  made  upon  it  had  no  fmall 
influence  on  her  future  conduct  towards 
Jemmy  ;  to  whom  it  is  now  high  time 
\ve  fhould  return. 


CHAP.      IV. 

WILL  PROBABLY  OCCASION  VARI- 
OUS CONJECTURES  ON  WHAT  IS 
TO  COME. 

A  Very  fmall  (hare  of  experience  and 
observation  may  ferve  to  inform 
us,  that  there  is  no  paffion  of  the  foul 
which  more  eafily  wears  off  than  that 
of  grief  for  the  death  of  friends;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  highly  reafonable  that  it 
fliould  be  fo.  Religion  obliges  xis  to 
a  perfect  reilgnation  to  'the  decrees  of 
Providence  5  philolbphy  teaches  us  that 
it  is  weak,  and  unbecoming  the  dignity 
of  our  fpeci«s,"to  bewail  woes  which, 
in  their  very  nature,  are  irredeemable} 
and  the  laws  of  fociety  forbid  us  to  in- 
dulge any  emotions  that  might  enervate 
our  abilities,  and  render  us  lefs  ufeful 
to  the  community. 

Vv'hether  any  arguments,  drawn  from 
the  above  considerations,  could  claim  a 
part  in  enabling  Jemmy  to  recover  his 
former  vivacity,  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  determine  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that, 
in  a  very  (hort  time,  nothing  of  the 
mourner,  except  the  habit,  was  to  be 
ieen  about  him. 

It  would  have  been  fomewhat  ftrange, 
indeed,  if  a  gentleman,  no,t  yet  quite 
one-and-twenty,  poflefled  of  a  very 
plentiful  cftate,  and  mafter  of  accom- 
pliflunents  to  recommend  him  to  the 
beft  company,  (hould  have  had  any 
leifure  for  melancholy  reflections  in  a 
town  like  London,  fo  abounding  with 


every  thing  that  cnn  entertain  and  raiie 
pleaiing  fenfations  in  a  youthful  heart. 

In  the  midlt  of,all  the  various  amufe- 
ments  he  gave  into,  his  dear  Jenny, 
however,  was  not  forgot ;  fcarce  a  day 
pafled  over  without  his  vifiting  her 
once,  if  not  more,  in  fome  one  part  of 
it  :  they  behaved  to  each  other  in  the, 
fame  manner  they  had  always  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  do  j  quite  open -and  free, 
without  the  leaft  breach  of  innocence 
or  mcdefty ;  kind,  without  any  mixture 
of  diffimulation  ;  and  obliging,  with- 
out taking  any  pains  to  be  lo. 

Scarce  are  there  any  where  to  be  found 
two  perfons  whofe  difpofitions  ib  ex- 
actly tallied  :  both  of  them  were  gay 
and  volatile  almoft  to  an  excefs  j  both 
loved  the  pleafures  of  the  town,  yet  ne- 
ver purfued  them  fo  far  as  to  tranfgrefs 
the  bounds  of  ftrift  virtue  in  the  one, 
nor  honour  in  the  other.  Both  had 
an  affluence  of  wit,  and  a  great  talent 
for  ridicule;  and  both  had  too  much 
good- nature  and  generolity  to  extend 
that  propenfity  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
one  :  in  (hortj  they  w.ere  what  the  poet 
fays — 

f  In  all  fo  much  alike,  each  heart 
*  SeemM  but  the  other's  counter-part.* 

To  the  foregoing  character  of  then* 
might  alfo  have  been  added,  that  nei- 
ther of  them  were  pofiefled  of  any  ftrong 
paflions ;  and,  though  the  affection-  they 
had  tor  each  other  was  truly  tender  and 
fjncere,  yet  neither  of  them  felt  thofe 
impatiences,  thofe  anxieties,  thofe  tran- 
fporting  hopes,  thofe  diftracting  fears, 
thofe  caufelefs  jealoufies,  or  any  of  thofe 
thoufand  reftlefs  fenfations,  that  ufually 
perplex  a  mind  devoted  to  an  amorous 
flame  :  they  were  happy  when  they  met, 
but  not  uneafy  when  they  parted.  He 
was  not  in  the  lead  alarmed  on  rinding 
(he  was  frequently  vifited  by  fome  of 
the  fineft  gentlemen  in  town;  nor  was 
(lie  at  all  difconcerted  when  (he  was  told 
that  he  was  well-received  by  ladies  of 
the  mdft  diftinguifhed  characters. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  of  my 
readers  will  be  apt  to  lay,  people  who 
could  think  and  act  in  the  manner  I 
have  defcribed,  either  had  no  charms 
for  each  other,  or  feemed  incapable  of 
loving  at  ail :  and  I  am  ready  to  con- 
fefs  that,  according  to  the  received  no- 
tions of  lovie,  there  was  a  feeming  in- 
confiftency  in  this  conduft  j  and  it  had 
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more  the  appearance  of  a  cold  indiffe- 
rence than  the  warm  glow  of  mutual 
inclinations. 

Yet  that  they  did  love  each  other  is 
molt  certain,  as  will  hereafter  be  de- 
inonftrated  by  proofs  much  more  un- 
queftionable  than  all  thofe  extrava- 
gances: thofe  raging  flights,  commonly 
looked  upon  as  infallible  tokens  of  the 
paffion  ;  but  which,  how  fierce  foever 
the  fires  they  fpring  from  may  burn  for 
a  while,  we  fee  frequently  extinguifh 
of  themfelves,  and  leave  nothing  but 
the  fmoke  behind. 

All  the  formalities  of  a  firft  and  fe- 
cond  mourning  for  the  dead  being  over, 
every  cne  now  expected  they  (hould 
foon  fee  the  completion  of  a  marriage 
they  knew  had  been  fo  long  intended  : 
Jemmy  alfo  had  fome  thoughts  of  it 
himfelf,  and  began  to  confider  on  fnch 
things  as  weije  proper  to  be  done  pre- 
vious to  the  folemnity. 

On  looking  over  his  father's  papers, 
he  had  found  marriage-articles  between 
him  and  Jenny,  with  a  deed  of  fettle- 
rnent  on  her  by  way  of  dower,  which 
the  old  gentleman  had  caufed  to  be 
drawn  up  fome  time  before  his  death: 
thefe  writings  he  now  put  into  his 
pocket,  and  carried  them  to  her,  in  or- 
der for  her  approbation. 

*  What  are  thefe  ? '  cried  (he,  when  he 
prefented  her  with  the  packet.    *  They 

*  are  what  concerns  you  as  nearly  as 
'  myfelf/    replied   he;    {  therefore  I 

*  would   have  you  examine  the  con- 
'  tents  at  fome  leifure  hour,  and  let  me 
«  know  if  you  think  there  is  any  thing 

*  in   them  that  requires  alteration  or 
4  amendment.' 

'  They  ought  to  be  things  of  great 

*  confequence,  indeed,  by  their  bulk,' 
faid  (he  fmiling,  and  beginning  to  un- 
fold the  parchment.     «  You  know/  re- 
turned he,  with  the  fame  gay  air,  *  for 

*  what  we  are  defigned  by  both  our  fa- 

*  thers;   and  I  fuppofe  mine,  as  being 

*  your  guardian  alib,  thought  himfelf 
'  the  moft  proper  perfon  to  decide  the 
«  terms  on  which  we  (hould  come  to- 
«  gether.' 

*  I  have  no  reafcn,'  anfwcred  (he, 

*  to  fufpeft  either  his  jultice  or  good- 
«  will  towards  me:    however,    I  will 
«  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  feeing 

*  what  he  has   done  for  me  on   this 
«  fcore.'     In  fpenking  this  flie  locked 
the  writing  he  had  brought  in  *n  rf- 
critoirc  that   was  placed  juft  behind 


her;     then    turning    haftily  to    hi 
But,  my  dear  Jemmy,'  continued  flic, 

iiiuft  know  I  have  pi\s 
company  to  go  to  Kandn^h  ;    ; 
believe,   they  are  already    , 
to  expect  me.'  — {   It   happens  very 
luckily,'  laid  he;  «  for  there  are  three 
or  four  young  fellows  of  us  who  have 
promifed  to  give  fome  ladies  the  inu- 
fick  on   the  River  to-nigiit;    and  I 
could  not  have  (laid  above  three  mi- 
nutes longer  with  you  ;  for  they  de- 
pend upon   me  to  fee  the  hands  all 
re.uly.    So,  my  dear  Jenny,  I  will  not 
detain  you.     Farewei  !' — '  Farewe), 
Jemmy!'  rejoined  fhe:  and  with  thefe 
words  both  ran  down  ftairs  together  J 
he  went  into  one  chair,    and  me  into 
another,  to  fulfil  their  feveral  engage- 
ments. 

The  next  day  they  faw  each  other 
again,  as  ufual.  After  fome  little  chit- 
chat on  ordinary  affairs,  he  afked  her  if 
fhe  had  found  time  to  look  over  the 
writings  he  had  brought  the  day  be- 
fore. «  Ye?,'  anfweredfhej  «  I  break- 
'  fafted  on  them  this  mornir 
'  Well,'  cried  he,  '  what  objections 

*  have  you  to  make  r — '  None  at  nil,' 
replied  (he  :   *  I  rather  think  your  fa- 

*  ther  has  made  a  better  provifion  for 
'  me  than  my  own  would  have  defired 

*  or  expected.'  — '  Then,    I   fuppofe, 
1  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do,1 
faid  he,  *  but  fign  and  feal,  and  go  to- 

*  gether   before   a   parfon  ?'  — '  Some 
'  people  may  fay  fo,'  replied  (he;  'but, 
c  for  my  part,  I  am  of  a  quite  different 
'  opinion;  and  think  there  is  a  great 
e  deal  for  us  both  to  do  before  we  come 

*  to   the  words  —  "  To  have  and  to 
««  hold." 

'  I  eafily  comprehend  what  you  would 
'  bear,'  ivfumcd  he,  laughing:  '  new 
'  cloaths  for  ourfclves  and  (ervants, 

*  fome   addition   to  the   equips: 
**more  fafliionable  chariot,  anothti  pair 

*  of  horfes  ;    perhaps '     '  Hold  ! 

*  hold!'  cried  (he,  interrupting  him  j 

*  I  have  no  fuch  ftuff  in  my  thoughts, 

*  I  do  affure  you  :  what  I  mean  is  in- 

*  finitely  more  material   than  all  you 
'  have  mentioned  ;  and  that  is,  the  be- 
'  ing  certain  within  ourfelves  of  never 
'  repenting   the    i  .ts   we  are 
'  about  to  enter  into.' 

'  Repenting!'  laid  he;  *  there  is  no 
'  danger  of  that,  I  believe:   I  will  pro- 
'   ruife  you  to  make  as  goorj  a  In 
«  as  I  can  5  and  1  am  lure  YOU  will 

«  make 
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'  mike  a  good  wife.'— «  That  is  all  as 

*  chance  diivcW  anfwered  (he  :   |  we 
'  may  think  perfectly  well  at  one  time, 
'  and  a£l  very  ill  at  another.     In  fine, 

*  my  dear  Jemmy,'  continued  (lie,  '  I 
'  think  we  ought  to  know  a  little  more 
'  of  the  world,  and  of  ourfelves,  before 
.'  we  enter  into  ferious  matrimony.' 

«  Why, faith, Jenny,1  anfwered  he, f  I 
«  cannot  help  faying  hut  that  you  are  in 
f  the  right:  I  mould  not  much  like, 
«  methinks,  to  be  quite  fo  foon  the  fa- 
•'  ther  of  a  family.' — '  And  I  fliould 

*  hate  to  be  called  Mamma,'  rejoined 
(he,  '  before  I  arrived  at  an  age  to  write 
.'  myfelf  Woman.' 

'  I  wonder,'  purfuecl  (he,  '  how  peo- 
'  pie  can  refolve  to  cut  themfelves  off 

*  from  all  the  pleafures  of  life,  juft  as 

*  they  are  beginning  to  have  a  relifli  for 

*  them.     How  mould  I  regret   being 

*  confined  at  home  by  domettick affairs, 
'  while  others  of  my  fex  and  age  were 
'  flaunting  in  the  Mall,  or  making  one 

*  at  the  rout  of  a  woman  of  quality  ? 
•'  And  how  it  would  mortify  you   to 

*  hear   the    bdies   cry    difdainfully— • 
"  Jemmy  JefTamy  is  a  very  pretty  fel- 
et  low;  but  he  is  married  ?"  and  then 
f  tofs  up  their  heads  ;  and,  in  contempt 

*  of  you,  turn  the  doux  yeux  on  the 
.'  next  man  in  company,  though,  per- 

*  haps,  he  happens  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
«  infignificant  fops  the  follies  of  the 
5  times  ever  fafhicned,  and  without  any 
'  one   merit  to  recommend    him,  but 

*  merely  his  having  no  wife  ?' 
Jenny,  who   had  always  fomewhat 

amiably  linking  in  her  eyes  and  tone  of 
voice,  appeared  at  this  inftant  fo  parti- 
cularly brilliant,  that  Jemmy  could  not 
forbear  catching  her  in  his  arms  with 
the  utmofl  rapture,  crying  at  the  lame 
time — '  I  (hall  little  regard  the  con  - 
f  tempt  of  all  the  women  in  the  world, 
'  while  blell  with  the  kindneis  of  my 
'  dear,  dear  Jenny.1 

«  And  I  think  too,*  replied  (he,  re- 
turning his  embrace,  and  looking  on 
him  with  a  moft  enchanting  foftnefs, 
that  I  could  forego  ail  other  joys  of 
life  for  thofe  of  my  dear  Jemmy's 
love  :  yet,  after  all,'  continued  (he, 
we  may  both  of  us  be  deceived  in  our 
own  hearts.  I  have  heard  the  wife 
fay,  that  nothing  is  fo  difficult  to  ac- 
quire as  the  true  knowledge  of  our- 
felves ;  and  who  can  tell  what  time 
n;id  accidents  may  produce  ?' 
Here  Jemmy  was  beginning  to  make 


the  moft  fervent  proteftations,  that  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  Fate  itfelf  to 
occafion  the  leaft  alteration  in  his  pre- 
fent  fentiments  on  her  account  j  and 
Jenny  was  half  perfuaded,  by  what  (he 
felt  in  her  own  breaft,  that  an  affeclion, 
grounded  and  habitual  as  theirs  had 
been,  was  incapable  of  varying  on  ei- 
ther fide  ;  fo  that  if  this  tender  conver- 
fation  had  continued  but  a  very  little 
longer,  it  is  highly  probable  they  had 
agreed  to  put  the  finiming  ilroke  to  the 
work  their  parents  had  laboured  for,  by 
an  immediate  marriage. 

Of  this,  however,  there  can  be  no  po- 
fitive  affurance,  as  it  was  broke  off  by 
fome  company  coming  in  ;  but  whether 
fortunately  or  unfortunately  for  the 
lovers  this  interruption  happened  in  fa 
critical  a  moment,  the  reader,  if  he  has 
patience  to  wait,  will,  in  the  lequel  of 
this  hillory,  be  informed. 


CHAP.    V, 

IS      SOMEWHAT       MORE      EXPLICIT 
THAN    THE    FORMER. 

TH  Ivperfons  who  had  furprifed  our 
lovers  in  the  micift  of  the  mottin- 
terefling  diicourfe  they  ever  yet  had  en- 
tertained each  other  with,  were  two 
young  ladies  of  Jenny's  intimate  ac- 
quaintance :  they  had , been  driven  out 
of  the  Park  by  a  fhower  of  rain,  and 
could  not  go  home  without  calling  on 
her,  to  communicate  fomething  which; 
they  thought  would  be  equally  divert- 
ing to  her  as  it  had  been  to  ihemfelves. 
On  feeing  Jemmy  with  her — '  We 

*  have  catched  you  alone  together,'  faid 
one  of  them  ;  *  and  it  is  happy  for  you: 
4  that  you  have  been  fo,  as  nothing  but 
'  the  pleasure  of  each  other's  company 

*  could  have  atoned  for  what  you  have, 
'  loll  by   not  being   in  the  Mall  to- 
'    night.' 

<  As    how,    pray?'    demanded    (lie. 
f  Lady  Fifk,' relumed  the  other — 'Oh, 

*  fuch  fleering,  fuch  pointing,  fuch  an 

<  univerial  titter,  as  foon  as  ever  (he  ap- 
.'  peared  P — «  Lady  Fifk!'  cried  Jemmy, 
interrupting  her  :   'I  am  afraid,  Ma- 

*  dam,  your  intelligence  is  flalej   that 

<  lady   has  played  over  ail   her  tricks 
'  long  ago;  and  can  do  nothing  ne\r 
'   for  us  to  laugh  at.' 

<  You  are  quite  mifbken,  I  afTure 
'  you,'  anfwered  ihe.    *  She  has  now, 

<  as 
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*  as  Colly  fays,  "  outdone  all  her  ufual 
c<  outdoings ;"  as  you  will  he  obliged 

*  to  confcl*s  when  you  have  heard  the 
«  ftory.' 

<  What!'  cried  he  ;  'can  any  thing 

*  go  beyond  her  adventure  in  Covent 
c  Garden  ;  where  fhe  went  in   men's 

*  cloaths,  picked  up  a  woman  of  the 

*  town,  and  was  feverely  beaten  by  her 
«  on  the  difcovery  of  her  fex  ?' 

'  Or  what  happened  to  her  at  Bar- 
'  tholomew-Fair,'  faid  Jenny  ;  *  where 
c  being  a  little  too  pert  with  /bine 

*  young  apprentices,  who  had  attacked 
'  her  as  a  lady  of  pleafure,  a  riot  en- 

*  fued  ;  and  (he  was  glad  to  produce 
«  her  feal  with  the  coat -of- arms  upon 
«  it,  and  a  letter  (he  had  received  that 
«  day  from  her  lord,  to  prevent  being 

*  lodged  that  night  in  the  watch-houfe, 
€  and  carried  before  the  fming-alder- 
«  man  next  morning?' 

*  Neither  of  thefe  exploits, *  replied 
the  lady  that  had  fpoke  firft,  f  comes 
«  up  to  what  we  have  to  tell  you,  cr 
<  gave   her  half  the  mortification.     It 

*  would  be  the  firft  ftory  in  the  world, 

*  if  one  could  find  out  the  beginning  ; 

*  but  the  misfortune   is,  that  nothing 
«  but  the  cataftrophe  as  yet  is  come  to 
«  light.' 

*  It  is  but  half  a  ftory,  then,  at  beft,' 
laid  Jemmy,  laughing  5  'but  let  us  hear 

*  it,  however." — '  I   (hould  not  have 

*  kept  you  fo  long  in  fufpenfe,  my  dear, 
'  if  this  thin.;  here,'  cried  fhe,  giving 
Jem  my  a  flap  on  the  ihoulder  with  her 
fan,  '  had  not  interrupted  me.     You 

*  muft  know  that, feme  night  lull  week, 
'  Lord  and  Lady  Fifk  had  a  moll  ter- 

*  riblc  quarrel :   they   were  juft  going 
'  into  bed  ;   (he  was  undreiTed  all   but 

*  her  under-petticoat ;  what  (he  laid  ov 
'  did  to  provoke  him  to  fuch  wrath, 

*  Heaven  knows  j  but  he  puflied  her 

*  out  of  the  chamber,  drove  her  down 
'  ftairs,    and   in  that  condition  turned 
'  her  into  the  ftreet,  charging  the  per- 

*  tcr  not  to  open  the  door  on  any  ac- 

*  count.' 

'  Never  was  the  pride  and  fpirit  of 

*  any  lady  fo  humbled  as  hen's,'  con- 
tinued this  talkative  lady  :  .<  after  find- 

*  ing  that  knocking  and  calling  loud 

*  was  to  no  effect,  fhe  condefceoded  to 

*  put  her  mouth  clofe  to  the  key- hole 
«  of  the  door,  and  befeech  the  porter, 

*  in  the  mod   fubmiiTive  terms,  to  let 

*  her  in,  though  it  were  no  farther  than 
f  ilie  hail }  while  kcr  rcmoiielefc  lord 


'  looked  through  the  window,  and  in- 
'  fulling  her  dillrefs,  told  her  it  was  a 

*  fine  nijrht,  and  that  it  was  go- 

*  her  lady  (hip's  health,  to  be  t. 
« frffeo. 

'  After  having  had  his  fill  of!;. 
'  ter  at  the  miferable  plight  to  which 
'  (he  was  reduced,  he  coiifented^o  her 
'  admittatice:  (lie  was  no  fooner  with- 
'  in  the  doors  than  (lie  flew  up  (lairs; 
'  the  difputc  between  them  was  renew- 
'  ed  with  almoft  the  fame  vehemence  as 
c  before-,  he  loaded  her  with  a  thou- 

*  land  foul  names;  fhe,  in  return,  call- 
'  ed  him  Toad,  Devil,  and  every  thing 
'  her  paflion  could  fuggeft;  till,  having 
'  both  railed  themfelves  out  of  breath, 

*  they  agreed  to  go  into  bed  together, 

*  in  order  to  finifli  the  quarrel. 

*  But  now  comes  the  jeft,'  went  (he 
on.  *  How  long  a  time  do  you  think 

*  it  took  up  to  compofe  this  difference  ? 
'  Why,  no  lefs  than  three  whole  days 

*  and    nights    fucceflivelyj  during  all 
'  which  1'pace  the  chamber-door  was 
'   ni-v«r  opened  but  to  take  in  fome  re- 

*  fieflnnent,  which  was  placed  for  them 
«  in  the  next  room.    This  evening  was 

*  the  firit  of  their  appearance  fn,c 

'  refurreclion  from  the  fepulchre  of 
'  down;  my  lord  received  fuch  congra- 
'  tulalions  upon  it  as  made  him  glad  to 
'  quit  the  Park;  but  her  hdyfhip,  hav- 
1  ing  fomevvhat  more  affurance,  Itaid 
'  till  the  change  of  weather  obliged 
'  her,  as  well  as  our/elves,  to  take 
'  fhelter  in  our  chairs.' 

'  I  cannot  help  conferring,'  faid 
Jemmy,  '  but  that  there  is  fomevvhat 

*  pretty  extraordinary   in   this   affair; 
4  and  alfo  that  one  of  them  has  a  greater 

*  {hare  of  complaifance  than  I  (u/pecl- 
'  ed;  fmce  it  is  plain  that  whichever  of 

*  them  was  in  fault,  the  other  did  equal 
'  penance.' 

A  good  deal  of  pleafantry  pafle  1  on 
this  adventure,  during  the  whi  '. 
the  ladies  ftaid,  which  was  not  very 
long;  they  had  here  opened  their  pac- 
quet,  and  were  upon  the  wing  to  c.iny 
it  to  thofe  other  of  their  acquaintance 
to  whom  they  thought  it  might  be 
equally  new  and  agreeable. 

The  ladies  had  no  fooner  taken  their 
leave,  than  Jenny  began  to  animadvert, 
with  more  ftrength  of  reafon  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  a  peifon  of 
her  years,  on  the  ridiculous  faft  they 
had  been  relating.  «  You  hear,  Jem- 

*  my/  faid  Hie,  «  what  unacu  u 

<    L 
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*  things  married  people  are  fometimes 
'  guilty  of:    inftead  of  living  together 
'  in    mutual  harmony,  it  Teems,    me- 

*  thinks,  as  if  they  took  a  kind  of  plea- 

*  fure  in  making  each  other  wretched 5 

*  and  (lire  they   muft  do  .fo,    or  they 
'  would  not  thus  expofe  themfelves  to 

*  the  contempt  of  the  world,   and  he- 
«  come  the  jell  even  of  their  own  fer- 
'•  vants,   who   muft   necefTarily  be   the 
«  firft  witneffes  of  their  folly." 

*  We  ought  not,  however,'  replied 
he,  '  to  lay  on  marriage  the  blame  of 

*  of  all  thofe  prepofterous  things  we 
<  fee  acted  in  that   (late  by  perfons  we 

*  have  been  fpeaking  of;  bccaufe,  long 
'  before  their  entrance  into  it,  both  of 
'  them  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 

*  (hew  they  were  wholly  governed  by 

*  caprice,  and  not  by  that  farcical  paf- 

*  fiori  which  matiy  people  are  po  lie  fled 
'  of  in  a  more  or  left  degree,  for  rrnk- 

*  ing  a  great  noife,  and  being  talked  of 

*  in  the  world,  though    it   is   only  for 
'  foibles,  which  one  would  think  they 
'  fliould  rather  labour  to  conceal. 

'  But  I  muft  own,"  continued  he, 
•*  that  I  have  fometimes  been  very  much 

*  furprized  at  the  little  concord  I  have 
'  cbierved  between  perfons  whole  prin- 

*  ciples,  humours,  and  behaviour,  in 

*  general,    would  make    one  imagine 
'  them  equally   qualified  to  give  each 
'  other  perfect  happinefs.' 

*  What  you  fay  is  extremely  jtift/ 
cried  Jenny  j  '  and  I  have  often  had  oc- 
•'  cafion  to  make  the  fame  reflections; 
'  it  follows,  then,  that  every  one,  be- 
'  fore  they  engage  in  marriage,  fliould 
'  be  well  verfed  in  all  thole  things, 

*  whatever  they  are,   which  conftitute 
"'the  happinefs  of  it :  this   town  is  an 

*  ample  fchool,  and  both  of  us  have  ac- 
'  quaintance enough  in  it  to  learn,  from 
'  themiftakes  of  others,  how  to  regulate 
c  our  own  conduct  and  paflions,   fo  as 
c  not  to  be  laughed   at  cojrfelves  for 

*  what  we  laugh  at  in  them.' 

'  Spoke  like  a  philofophorefs,'  re- 
joined Jemmy:  '  and,  upon  fecond 
'  thoughts,  I  agree  with  you,  that  as 
'  every  thing  is  ready  for  us,  and  we 
'  can  marry  when  we  will,  it  will  be 
'  beft  for  us  both  to  (lay  till  we  have 
'  got  fome  farther  lights  into  the  myfte- 
'  rious  duties  of  the  conjugal  union.* 

Jenny,  who  as  yet  had  not  the  lenft 
inclination  to  enter  into  the  feriousroad 
<>f  matrimony,  and  would  have  been 
y  loth  to  have  appeared  too  refrac- 


tory, if  he  had  infifted  on  the  perform- 
ance of  the  covenant  snadi-:  between  their 
father-?,  was  quite  tran (ported  to  find 
his  feniimer.ts  fo  conformable  to  her 
own  on  this  head;  but  forbore  tertify. 
ing  all  the  fatisfaclion  /he  felt,  for  f-nr 
of  making  him  call  in  queftion  the  fin- 
cerity  of  her  affe6tion  for  him. 

She  only  told  him,  that  (lie  was  cer- 
tain it  would  be  for  their  mutual  hite- 
reft  to  do  as  he  had  mentioned}  on 
which  lie  purfued  his  difcourfe  in  theie 
terms. 

'  But,  my  dear  Jenny,'  faid  he,  '  as 
learning  will  not  come  of  itfelf,  and 
we   fhould  be   equally  perfecl  in  the 
different  parts  we  are  to  aft  together 
hereafter;  fuppofe  we  fhould  refolve 
to  communicate  to  each  other  all  the 
difcoveriesweareabie  to  make,  among 
the  leveral  families  that  either  of  us 
converfe  with,  and  alib  all  the  con- 
fidences which  are  repofed  in  us:   by 
this  means  I  (hall  be  acquainted  with 
all  the  humours  of  yourfex,  and  you 
no  ftranger  to  thofe  of  mine;  fo  that 
neither  of  us  will  be  at  a  lols  to  bear 
with  the  foibies  which  nature  crcuf- 
totn  may  have  implanted  in  the  other. 
Befides,'  added  he,  *  this  is  no  more 
than   pr3c~lifmg  before-hand   one  of 
thofe  points  which,  as  I  take  it,  is 
very  efiential  to  the  happinefs  of  both 
a  hufband  and  a  wife.' 
'  I  am  charmed  with  your  projecl,* 
nfwered   ftie;    «  but  then   each  of  us 
muft  be  fure  to  preferve  an  inviolable 
fecrefy  in  what  has  been  imparted  by 
the  other,  which  is  another  main  ef- 
fential  towards  conjugal  felicity.* 
Jemmy  having  a/fared  her,  that  what* 
ever   fiie  faid   to  him  on  this  account 
fliould  be  no  more  lhan  talking  to  her 
own  heart,  they  were  beginning  to  di- 
vert themfelves  with  the  idea  of  the 
many  whimfkal   paflages   they  fhouid 
have  to  recite  to  each  other,  when   a 
footman  brought  a  letter  to  Jenny,  the 
contents  whereof  were  as  follow. 

'   TO  MISS  JESSAMY. 


e    DEAR  CREATURE, 

'  T  F  this  finds  you  at  home  am!  cfif- 
1  *  engaged,  I  flatter  myfelf  you 
will  immediately  comply  with  the're- 
qweft  it  contains.  I  am  no.w  alone, 
and  in  a  fituation  which  requires  both 
confolation  and  advice,  neither  of 
whjch  I  can  hope  for  more  effectually 
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*  than  from  the  friendfliip  with  which 
you  favour  me.  I  would  have  wait- 
ed on  you,  but  am  prevented  by  rea- 
fons  which  you  will  be  no  ftrangerto 
on  feeing  me.  I  am,  with  the  moft 
perfect  amity,  my  dear  Mifs  Jeflamy, 
yours,  &c. 

*  E.  MARLOVE. 


S.  If  I  am  unhappily  deprived  of 
your  company  to-night,  I  beg 
you  will  not  fail  coming  as  early 
as  poflible  in  the  morning;  for 
I  am  aTl  impatience  to  let  you 
into  the  hiftory  of  my  misfor- 
tunes.1 


'  See  here,'  faid  (he,  giving  the  let- 
ter to  Jemmy;  'fortune  already  is  like- 
'  ly  to  prefent  me  with  fcmething  that 

*  may  be  worth  your  knowledge :  the 
lady  who  writes  in  this  manner  has 
honour  and  virtue;  (lie  has  been  but 
four  months  married  to  a  gentleman 
whom  (he  preferred  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  admirers,  and  who  feeins 
pafiionately  fond  of  her.     You  will 
not  wonder  that  I  am   in  as   much 
hafte  to  hear  the  occafion  of  her  com- 
plaint, as  flie  is  to  tell  it  me.* 

She  then  ordered  a  chair  to  the  door; 
and,  calling  for  her  gloves  and  cnpu- 
ehin,  hurried  them  on  while  he  was 
reading:  the  motive  which  carried  her 
^way  was  too  agreeable  for  him  to  offer 
to  detain  her 5  and  they  parted  without 
farther  ceremony  than  a  kifs,  and 

*  Good-i>ight.' 


C  II  A  P.    VI. 

CONTAINS  SOME  THINGS  WELL 
WORTHY  OF  BEING  SERIOUSLY 
ATTENDED  TO,  BY  THOSE  ESPE- 
CIALLY FOR  WHOSE  SERVICE 
THEY  ARE  CHIEFLY  INSERTED. 

THOUGH  Jenny  had  not  doubt- 
ed, by  the  lady's  letter,  but  that 
fomething  very  extraordinary  .and  per- 
plexing had  happened  to  her,  yet  (he 
was  far  from  expecting  to  find  her  in 
the  condition  (he  now  did. 

That  half-diftrafled  fair-one  xvas  ly- 
fng  extended  on  a  couch;  he;  hair  looie 
and  hanging  in  rvild  difordcrover  her 
face;  her  fovely  eyes  pouring  forth 
twin ;  all  her  feature  diftovwd  witk 


cxcefs  of  paffton;  and  every   fymptofll 
of  defpair,  grief,  and  rage,  about  her. 

Jenny  was  quite  flighted;  nml,  in- 
deed, who  that  beheld  her  in  this 
ner,  but  muft   have   thought  the   molV 
terrible  accident  imaginable  h.i^ 
fallen  her!     «   Ah,  niy  dear  Mifs  Jef- 
4   fair.y!'  faid  (he,  as   foon  as  (he  favr 
her  enter,  '  how  charitable  is  thi 
'  to  the  moft  undone,  forlorn,  and  mi- 
'  ferable  woman,  upon  earth  !' 

*  Blefs   me!'    cried   Jenny,    featiug 
herfelf  near  her,  {  what  can  have  occa- 

*  lioned  this  fudden  change  in  your  late 
1  happy  condition?'—'  Oh!   I  will  tell 
'  you    all,'    replied   the  other:    '  but 
«  when  you  (hall  hear  how  I  have  been 

*  treated   by  my  ungrateful,   my  per- 
'  fidious   hufband,  you  will  forfwesr 
'  marriage,  and  curfe  the  whole  ract 
'  of  falie,  di&mbJing  man  ! 

*  I  fent  for  you,'  continued  (lie,  «  to 
'  make  you  the  confidante  of  my  re-- 
'  fentment,  as   you  have  always  beea 
'  of  my  love;  for  this  unworthy  man-, 
'  who,  from  my  (lave,  is  nosv  become 

*  my  tyrant,  inftead  of  ftudying  how 
'  to  pleafe  me,  has  the  inlulcnce  to  af- 
'  tempt  making  me  fubfei  vient  to  lus 
'  will,  and  to  contradict  me  even  in 

*  things  where  every  woman  has  a  right 
'  to  rule.     Could  you  ever  have  be- 
'  lieved  it,    my  dear   Mils  Jeflamy  :^% 
went  (he  on:  '  the  vain  creature  ima- 

*  gines  I  have  love  enough  for  him  t« 
'  be  fatisfied  with  whatever  he  does.' 

*  I  thought,    indeed,'    faid  Jenny, 
'  that  both  of  you  had  love  enough  t» 
'  be  fatisfied  with  what  the  oth 

'  But,  pray,  what  may  be  the  fuhjeft 
«  of  the  prefent  difpute  between  you  ?' 
— «  Oh!  iucli  a  grofs  affront  upon  iry 
'  underftanding,  my  humour,  my  every 
'  thing  that  is  dear  to  w<jman-kind,' 
replied  Mrs.  Marlove.  *  But  of  what 

*  nature  ?'  again  demanded  her  impa- 
tient friend. 

It    was    in    vain    (he  repeat- 
cjuertion    over   for  feyeral    tinics    fuc- 
cefiivcly;  Mrs.  Marlove  was  too  much 
overcome  by  her  paflion  to  be  able  to 
ny  direct  account  of  the  occafionj 
and  all  that  could  be  gathered  from  her 
incoherent  exclamations  wa«,    that  a 
favourite  fervant  cf  Mr.  Marl- 
quarrelled  with  her  waiting 
fhehud  infiitcclon  the  man's  beii 
ed  away;   and  he,   as  llrenuouil 
Ate  fittuid  pate  wiLii  hcc  uuulj  th^t 
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high  words  had  rofe  on  this  oc- 
cafion;  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
exert  the  authority  of  a  hufband,  and 
flie  to  maintain  the  refpecl  and  com- 
plaifance  due  to  a  wife;  and  that,  after 
having  abfolutely  refufed  to  do  as  fhc 
defired,  he  had  flung  out  of  the  houfe 
in  verv  great  discontent. 

She  was  hut  juft  beginning  to  enter 
fomewhat  farther  into  the  merits  of  the 
caufe,  when  a  fervant  put  his  head  be- 
tween the  door,  and  told  Mrs.  Mar- 
/Jove  that  the  cloth  was  laid  for  1  upper, 
and  that  his  matter  was  come  home. 
'  Well,  and  what  of  that?'  cried  fhe 
haftily.  c  Nothing,  Madam,'  faid  the 
man  ;  *  only  my  raafter  de-fires  that  your 
'  ladythip  and  the  young  lady  will  be 

*  pleaied  to  walk  down.' — «  Tell  him,' 
replied  fhe,  with  the  utmoft  difdain  in 
her  voice  and  countenance,  '  that  I  am 
'  not  pleaied  to  do  any  thing  that  he 
'  defires;    and    that  I  will  neither  eat 

*  nor  fleep  with  him  while  he  keeps  that 
'  fellow  Jonathan  in  the  houfe.' 

On  this  he  faid  no  more,  but  with- 
drew; and  Mr.  Marlove  came  up  in  a 
moment  after:  his  looks  exprefled  the 
vtmoft  difcor.tent;  he  faluted  Jenny, 
however,  with  refpeclj  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  his  wife — '  I  am  furprized,  my 
'  dear,'  cried  he,  *  that  you  mould  ex- 
'  pole  yourfelf  in  this  manner:  family 
'  difputes  ought  to  be  difcufTed  in  pri- 

*  vatej  it  is  impertinent  to  trouble  our 
'  friends  with  them,  and  ridiculous  to 

*  make  GUT  fervants  th-e  wiuielfts    of 

*  them.    For  Heaven's  fake,  therefore, 
'  confider  a  little——'* 

t  I  mail  confider  nothing,'  faid  fhe, 
interrupting  him,  '  but  your  unkind- 
'  nefs  and  ingratitude.  What!'  pur- 
ged fhe,  with  vehemence,  *  to  refufe 

*  me  in  fo  poor  a  trifle  as  the  difmifHon 
'  of  a  fervant !'  ' 

*  Trifles,  Madam, 'anfwered  he  very 
gravely,  *  when  iniifteilontoo  peremp- 
'  torily,  become  things  ef  confequerrce  : 
'  btfides,  you  have  often  heard  me  fay 
'  this  man  lived  with  my  father}  that 
'  when  I  went  abroad,  he  gave  him  to 

*  me  as  the  choicelt  prelent  he  could 
4  .make;  that  he    attended  -me  in   my 

*  travels  through   the  greateft  part  of 
'  Europe;  and  that  I  have  experienced 
'  his  love  and  fidelity  to  me  in  a  thou- 
1  land  inftances;  it  would  therefore  be 

*  highly  unjuft  and  ungenerous  in  me 
'  to  turn  him  off;  and  1  can  look  upon 

*  it  as  no  lefs  unreasonable  in  you  to 


«  requeft  it  merely  on  the  idle  com- 
'  plaints  and  tittle-tattle  of  a  chamber- 
*  maid.* 

*  That  chambermaid,'   faid  (he,  in 
tfes  mod  haughty  tone,  *  while  fhe  bc- 
'  longs  to  me,  is  at  leaft  upon  a  level 
'  with  your  valet ;  though,  in  fpite  to 
'  me,  I  fuppofe  you  have   now  raifed 
'  him  to  your  houfe- fteward.' 

Mr.  Marlove  grew  very  red  at  thefe 
words,  and  was  about  to  have-  made 
fome  reply,  which  perhaps  might  have 
heightened  the-quarrel,  when  the  per  font 
who  had  been  the  occalion  of  it  entered 
the  room. 

He  was  a  grave,  well-looking  man, 
and  had  a  certain  open  honefty  in  hie 
countenance,  which  anfwered  to  the 
character  given  of  him  by  his  matter. 

•  Sir,'    faid    he   to   Mr.    Marlove, 
bowing  in  the  moft  refpe&ftil  manner, 
'  I  have  never  known  in  my  whole  life 
'  fo  real  a  grief  as  I  now  feel,  finding 
'  myfelf  the  unhappy  caufe  of  any  dif- 

*  agreement  between  your  .honour  and 

*  my  ladyj    I  therefore  moft  humbly 
c  befeech  you  will   be  pleaied  to  per- 
'  mit  me  to  quit  the  houfe  directly}  for 

*  it   is  not  fit  your  honour's  peace  of 
'  mind  fhould  fuffer  any  diilurbance, 
'  or  my  lady  the  leait  unealinefs,  eve^a 

*  fora  moment,  on  fo  worthleis  a  fub- 

*  jeft  as  myfelf. J 

1  How,  Jonathan:!1  dennanded  Mr, 
Marlove;  *  are  you  in  inch •  hafte  to 

*  leave  my  fervice,  that  you  would  go 

*  before  I  am  provided  with  a  proper 
'  perfon  to  fupply  you-r  place?' — '  Ohi 

*  there  is  no  reaib-M  for  dctainii^g  him 

*  on   that  account,1  cried  Mrs.  Mar- 
love:  «  my  Abigail  has  a  brother  juft  now 
«  -come  ®ut  of  place;   by   the  character 

*  I  have  heard  of  him  he  will  be  ex- 
«  tremely  fit  for  you;  and  we  can  have 
'  him  at  a  minute's  warning.' 

*  It  is  very  likely,'  replied  he:  then^ 
having  paufed  a  littieon  what  his  wife 
had  faid — *  Well,  Jonathan,'  purfued 
he,  *  we  will  talk  farther  on  this  matter 

*  to-morrow;  but  l«ave  the  room,  and 
'  bid   fornebody  lend  Abigail  hither.' 
Mrs.  Marloveexulted  within  herleif  on 
hearing  him  fpeak  in  tnis  manner;  and, 
pulling    Jenny    by   the    fleeve,    *   My 

*  dear,1  cried  ihe  to  her  in  a  low  voice, 

*  I  (hall  conquer  tins  domineering  huf- 
<  band  at  lalt.' 

Abigail    immediately    obeying   the 

fummons  that  had  been  fent  for  her— 

«  Well,  Abigail,'  laid  Mr.  Marlove, 

C  a 
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with  half  a  finile-,  which  (he  took  for 
an  indication  ot  Ins  being  in  great  good- 
humour  wi'h  her;  but,  as  it  afterwards 
proved,  was  no  more  than  a  farcaltick 
fneer;  '  I  am  told  you  have  a  brother 

*  perfectly  qualified  f'orniy  ftrvice?' 

4  Vis.  pleufe  your  honour,'  anfwercd 
fhe,  finipering;  '  and,  though  I  lay  it, 
«  as  clever  a  fellow  as  ever  Iteppcd  in 

*  flioe  leather;   he  can  comb  a  wig  to 

*  charm,  an  i  buckle  too,  upon  occa- 
«  fion  $  he  does  every  thi»j    in  tafte,   I 

*  affure  yor.r  honour  :  befides,   he  is  a 

*  fpruce  young  man,   and  a  thoufand 

*  rimes   fitter  to  attend  your  honour 

*  than  the  old  formal  creature  you  have 

*  now." 

*  It  may  be  To,'  faid  Mr.  Marlove  : 

*  but  I  have  no  bufmefs  for  him  ;   nor 

<  have  you  any  in  my  houfe  longer  than 

<  this  night;   therefore  pack  up  your 

*  trumpery,    and   be  gone  to-morrow 
«.  morning.'      She    was    opening    her 
mouth  to  (peak;  but  he  prevented  h<  r 
by  faying,  in  a  ftern  and  refolute  voice — 
4  No  repartee-,   minx!   I  will  have  no 

*  incendiaries  in   my  family!    Out  of 
?  my  fight  this  moment,  and  come  into 
«   it  no  more!' 

Though  fcarce  any  creature  was  ever 
endowed  with  a  greater  (hare  of  confi- 
dence than  this  wench,  yet  was  (he  now 
fo  terrified  at  the  locks  of  her  matter, 
that  (he  durft  not  utter  a  fingle  fyllable 
while  in  his  prefence  j  and  contented 
farftlf  with  muttering,  all  the  way  (he 
v/er.tdown  ftairs,  what  Ihc  had  not  cou- 
rage to  fay  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 

But  it  is  altogether  impoflible  to  de- 
fcribe  the  rage  M:  :•> ,  Mai  love  was  in  at 
this  laft  proof  of  htr  hufband's  relblu- 
tion  j  which  was  the  moie  infupporta- 
ble  to  her,  as  (he  had,  net  above  a  mo- 
ment  or  two  before,  fettered  herfe'f 
with  a  belief  thc.t  he  was  inclinable  to 
conform  to  her  deilres. 

She  would  have  fpokej    but  excefs 
of  pailioii   choakt  i  the  pr»Tjge  of  her 
words:   (he  ft=w  into  her  chan.'o 
threw  herielf  upon  the  bed  ;    v. , 
certainly  would  have  fallen  ir.ro  a  n't, 
if  Jenny,    who   had   immediately    fol- 
low, d.  her,  had  pot  cut  the  lacings  of 
hei  ^-r. 

On  tl  v  ,ve  a  little  ; 

and  Abigail   that  inftant  coming  up, 
gave  her  a  glals  of  cold  v. 
perfected  the  cure.     The  firft  uk  ihe 
maile  of  her  reco.  h  was  to  in- 

ycigh  3gainftthe  injuftice,  as  flic  teinaed 


it,  of  her  hufbind.  Jenny  wns  encfca- 
votiring  to  perfuade  her  to  more  mode- 
ration, lv.it  was  interrupted  in  the  midil 

;  >i'« 

..idam,'  cried  thatma!ap(it 
'  fur  that  matter,  my  lady  has 

as  much  reafon  to. be  vexed  as  I  !   I;or 

my  p"«rt,  I  do  not  know  what  n. . 

Iter  means  by  uj  c  has  done; 

he   gives   himf-    i 

thinks!    I  am   ftire   it   is   not  like  u 

gentleman  to  fliew  fo  little  rcfpeft  for 

a-  fervant!* 

Thcfe  fancy  refleclions  bronchi  Mrs. 
Marlove  tv»re  to  hcjfcif  thari  ail  the 
affiilmice  that  had  been  given  her:  an- 
gry as  Hie  was  with  her  hulband,  iho 
could  not  bear  to  hear  htm  mentioned, 
by  furh  a  cie.Tture,  in  the  manner  fh» 
now  did.  'Airs!'  cried  (he.  «  Re- 
«  fpefl  !  Was  ever  any  thing  fo  ridicu- 

*  loufly  impudent! — Sure,  wench,  thou 
'   halt  forgot  that  the  gentleman  thou 

*  fpeakeft  fo  contemptuoully  of  is  my 
'  hull>ancj  !' 

'  No,  Madam  !'  anfwered  (he,  brid- 
ling up  her  head;  '  I  forgot  nothing 
t  that  I  ought  to  remember  :  and  I  mult 

*  lay  again,  that  it  does  not  become  him 

*  to  treat  either  you  or  me  fo  unhand- 

*  fome  as  he  has  done/ — *  What,  does 

*  the  odious    thing    pretend   to    make 

*  comparifons  !'  cried  Mrs.  Marlove  j 
a. id,  provoked  beyond  all  patience  at 
the  infolence  of  \ier deportment,  fnatch- 
ed  a  powder-box  from  off  the  drefling- 
table,  and  threw  it  at  her  head  ;   faying, 
at  the  fame  time — •'  Be  gone  this  in. 
'  ftant!   I  Hull  keep  no  fuch  bold-face 

*  about  me!' 

*  Bold  face,  Madam!'  returned  the 
audacious  creature.  *  Very  pi  city, 
'  truly!  But  do  not  think  I  (hall  btg 

*  to  it-iy  :  there  are  other  places  to  be 

*  had;   and  I  do  not  value '     She 

would  have  ran  farther  on  in  the  fame 
ftrain,  if  the  ludclen  appearance  of  her 
matter  had  not  Hcpptd  her  mouth,  and 
in^de  her  think  proper  to  go  out  of  the 
loom- 

Mr.  Marlove,  being  heartily  afhamcd 

-    had   been  witnefs 
foolilh  affair,  refolved  to  falve  it  up,  if 
Is,  before  (he  went  away;  and,  tj 
that  end,  came  into  his  v  ife's  ch.i 
cluilju^  r  .it  her  to  recede  a   littU 
what  •  •  hi«  juft  prerogative  as 

a  hui: 
with  the  notion  ot  his  having  afl'erted 
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As  he  came  into  the  room  at  one  door, 
Abigail  was  going  out  at  the  other :  he 
eafily  perceived,  by  her  countenance, 
that  Tome  brnlce  had  happened  between 
her  and  her  lady  ;  which  taking  for  a 
o-cod  omen  of  fucceeding  in  his  defign, 
he  approached  Mrs.  Marlove ;  and, 
wifh  an  air  perfectly  degagee  and  un- 
embarrafled — *  I  hope,  my  dear,'  faid 
he,  '  you  are  by  this  time  convinced 
'  that  your  maid  had  a  farther  view 
c  in  quarrelling  with  Jonathan  than 

*  (he  pretended  j  and,  aJfo,  how  little 
fiie  deferves  you  flioyld  efpoufe  her 
caufe  ?' 

«  She  has  been  impertinent,  indeed,' 
ifwered  (he ;  *  but  it  is  no  wonder  that 
(lie  is  fo  I  When  a  woman  is  ill- 

*  treated  by  her  hu&and,  (he  can  ex- 

*  peel  no  other  than  to  be  ib  by  her 
'  fervant  alfo ;   and  it  is  to  you,  to  you 

*  alone,  that  I  either  have  been,  or  (hall 
'*  hereafter  be,  deprived  of  the  refpect 

*  due  to  me  from  ourdomefticks.' 

'  Accufe  me  not,'  faid  he,  *  of  any 
'  thing  fo  contrary  to  my  nature:  your 

*  merits,  and  my  juft  fenfe  of  them, 

*  will  always  engage  me  to  behave  to- 
'  wards  you,  both  in  publick  and  in 
'  private,  with  all  the  complaifance  and 

*  tendernels  that  man  can  pay,  or  vvo- 

*  man  can  expect.' 

*  Then  you  would  not  contradict  me 
'  in  trifles?'  cried  me,  a  little  foftened. 

*  I  will  contradict  you  in  nothing,'  faid 
he,  '  that  my  reaibn  will  permit  me  to 
'  grant,  or  your  own,  on  mature  de- 

*  liberation,  induce  you  to  defire.     As 

*  to   the  prefent  difpute  between  us,' 
continued  he,   *  1  only  beg  you  will  de- 
'  fer  any  farther  fpeech  of  it  till  to- 
'  morrow;  and  if,  in  that  time,  you 
'  do  not  find  caufe  to  alter  your  opi- 
8  nion,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  accede  to 
'  yours.' 

*  A  very  fair  propofal  indeed,  Sir!' 
faid  Jenny,  Imiiing  :    '  and,  my  dear 
'  Mrs.  Marlove,  if  you  do  not  accept 

*  it,  I  (hall  lay  the  whole  blame  of  all 

*  the  difagreemenis  mat  may  hereafter 
'  happen  between  you  entirely  on  your 
'  ill- nature/ 

'  That  is  a  very  fevere  inference,'  re- 
plied (he  :  '  however,  to  oblige  you,  I 

*  (hall  comply  with  Mr.  Marlove's  re. 
f  queft.'  — {  I  aiA  glad  to  obtain  it  at 
'  any  rate,'  cried  he  j    and  I  hope  we 
!  may  now  go  down  to  fupper,  which 

*  1^3  waited  for  us  this  half-hpur/ 


Mrs.  Marlove  faid  (he  did  not  care  for 
eating,  and  defired  they  would  excufe 
her  abfence  j  but,  by  the  entreaties  of 
herhu(band,and  forhe  little  pleafantries 
Jenny  made  ufe  of  on  this  occafion,  (he 
was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  ;  and  they 
all  went  down  together  into  the  par- 
lour. 

Jenny  kept  an  obfervant  eye  over 
both  the  hufband  and  the  wife  all  the 
time  they  were  at  table  j  and,  as  (he 
was  happy  in  a  penetration  which  few 
of  her  fex,  elpecially  at  her  years,  can 
boaft  of,  ealliy  perceived  that,  though 
he  behaved  with  a  politenefs  beyond 
what  could  have  been  expected  after 
what  had  patted,  and  (hefeemed  to  have 
abated  a  great  part  of  her  late  haughti- 
nefs  and  r-eientment,  yet  neither  of  then* 
were  fincere!y  inclined  to  fubmit  to  the 
will  of  the  other  in  any  thing  which  was 
not  entirely  agreeable  to  their  own. 

The  apologies  they  made  to  her, 
however,  on  the  account  of  the  un- 
pleafing  entertainment  (he  had  met  with 
in  this  vifit,  with  her  obliging  anfwers 
to  them  in  return,  and  repeated  good 
wifhes  for  their  future  peace,  engrofled 
a  great  part  of  their  converfation  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  (he  itaid. 

But  the  night  being  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced, when  iupper  was  ended  Ihe 
took  her  leave  of  the  half-reconciled 
pair,  and  went  home  full  of  thofe  re* 
flections  which,  on  the  fcene  (he  had 
been  witnefs  of,  muft  naturally  have 
occurred  even  to  a  perfon  of  a  much  lef» 
confiderative  difpohtion. 


CHAP.     VII. 

AFFORDS  FRESH  MATTER  FOR  EDI- 
FI CATION  TO  THOSE  WHO  STAND? 
IN  NEED  OF  IT,  AS  WELL  AS  EN* 
TERTAINMENT  TO  SUCH  WHO  DO 
NOT. 

JENNY  had  an  infinity  of  good- 
nature, and  was  extremely  troubled 
at  the  difrgreement  &e  had  feen  be- 
tween tvvo  perfon s  whom  (lie  thought 
had  been  entirely  happy  in  being  united 
to  each  other:  the  more  (he  ruminated 
on  the  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Marlove,  the 
more  ihe  found  in  it  to  condemn;  but 
then  (he  was  alib  equally  furprized  t<j 
find  fo  great  a  change  in  that  of  her 
She  had  frequently  been  in 
their 
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their  company  while  in  their  clays  of 
«oui  tfhip  j  (he  had  feen  him  humour  all 
the  little  whims  and  caprices  which  the 
vanity  of  flattered  beauty  had  made 'her 
guilty  of;  (he  had  heard  him  praife 
even  her  very  foibles,  and  feem  charmed 
with  what  the  reft  of  the  world  moll 
blamed  her  for, 

«  Good  God'!"  cried  flie  to  herfelf, 

*  how  Itran^e  a  reverfe  does  marriage 

*  bring }    Who  that  fees  a  man  a  huf- 
«  band  would  ever  think  he  had  been  a 
'  lover?  Till  me  was  a  wife,  he  v/ould 

*  not  have  prefumed  to  argue  with  her-- 
'  on  any  point  ihe   took  upon   her  to 

*  aftert ;  he  would  not  then  have  op- 
'  pofed  his  reafon  to  any  folly  fhe  com- 

*  mitted.    It  is  true,  flie  has  infilled  on 
'  a  thing  which  he  muft  have  been  both 

*  ungenerous  and  weak  to  have  com- 

*  plied  \vith  ;  yet  would   he  once  not 
'  havedared  to  have  contradicted  her  in 
'  much  greater  matters.  If  ihe  is  proud, 

*  imperious,  and  vain,  it  is  on.his  own 

*  too  great  obfequioufnefs  he  ought  to 

*  lay  the  blame.     Oh!   why  will  nun 

*  endeavour  to  perfuade  us  we  are  god- 
•*-  derTes,  only  to  create  themfelves  the 
«  pa-ins    of   convincing  us   afterwards 

*  that  we  are  but  mortals  ! 

•  Yet,  after  all,'  {aid  flte  again,  (  we 
'  know  that  thetxtravagantencomiums 

*  fo  lavifhly  beftowed  upon  us  before 

*  marriage,  are  mere  words  of  courfe  j 

*  the  homage,  the  fubmiffions,  paid  us 

*  by   the   lover,    ail  form   and   empty 

*  foew:   and,  as  they  are  put  in  prac- 

*  tice  only  to  foothe  our  vanity,  ought 
'  not  to  deceive  our  underftandings  fo 

*  far  as  to  make  us  imagine  we  either 
'  deferve,  or  have  a  right  to-  expect,  the 

*  continuance  of  them,  when  the  mo- 

*  tive  that  induced  them  is  no  more. 

*  Ma-rriage,as  it  removes  all  coy  ntfs  and 
«  referve  in  the  woman,  fo  it  deilroys 

*  all  fufpenfe  in  the  man  :    he  is  then 

*  in  pofTefllon  of  his  wifhes,  has  done 

*  with  hopes  and  fears ;  and  folicita- 
€  tions,  of  courfe,  muft  alfo  ceafe. 

'  Stripped,  therefore,  of  that  imagi- 
«  nary  authority  with  which  we  once 
«  flattered  ourfelvcs,  it  is  certainly  the 

*  bufmefs  of  our  fex  to  endeavour,  by 
'  the  moft  foft  and  obliging  behaviour, 

*  to  preferve  and  improve,  if  poflihle, 

*  the  love  of  him  whom  it  is  no  Jonger 

*  in  our  power  to  awe  by  a  contrary 

*  way  of  acting. 

*  A  too  great  tenacioufnefc  of  our 
f  own  merits,'  purfucd  fne,  «  ihe  pride 


of  doing  whatever  we  have  a  mind  to, 
and  of  impofing  the  la\v;  <. 
will  on  that  of  the  lover,  may  be  fub- 
mitted  to  while  we  are  miftrefles,  but 
will  never  be  borne  with  when  we  are 
wives.  The  men,  confcicus  oi 
fuperiority  wiiicii  cuftom  and  the  ma- 
trimonial covenant  have  given  them, 
never  fail  to  exert  it  9  and  oppofition 
on  our  fule  is  ftrugj;ling  againlt  the 
ftream,  nntl  but  lerves  to  (l>ew  our 
weaknefs  the  more  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt. 

'  In  my  opinion/  went  flie  ftill  on, 
the  way  to  accomplilh  what  we  aim 
at,  is  not  to  urge  it  with  too  much 
vehrrnence  in  the  moll  reafonable 
things;  much  lefs  can  we  expect  fuc- 
cefs  when  we  infift  on  fuel)  as  are  in 
themfelves  unjufufiable  j  as  in  the 
cafe  of  Mis.  Marlove  :  and  I  mueh 
fear  that,  it  many  contefts  of  this  na- 
ture happen,  they  will,  by  degrees, 
weaken  her  huiband's  afteclton  f(,r 
her  ;  perhaps,  in  time,  utterly  deitroy 
it,  and  render  her  both  unhappy  and; 
unpitied.' 
In  this  manner  did  the  fagacious 
Jenny  reafon  within  herfelf  upon  the 
caufe  in  queftion  ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
her  judgment  entirely  acquitted  Mr. 
Marlove  of  all  blame,  and  gave  the 
verdict  againlt  his  too-alfuming  wife, 
for  whofe  late  behaviour  ftie  could  find 
no  excufe  except  her  extreme  youth,  and 
inexperience  of  the  temper  of  mankind  j 
that  lady  being  but  fixteen,  which  was 
two  years  (hort  of  the  age  flie  had  at- 
tained herfelf. 

This  naturally  led  her  into  reflec- 
tions on  the  folly  of  two  perfons  unit- 
ing themfelves  together  by  the  fblemn 
ties  of  marriage,  without  having  well 
confidered  the  duties  of  the  ftate  they 
were  about  to  enter  into;  and  confirmed 
her  in  the  refolution  flie  before  had 
taken  of  living  fmgle,  till  fhe  was  as 
well  affured  as  human  reafon  could 
make  her.  that  both  herfelf,  and  the 
man  who  was  to  be  her  hufband,  were 
equally  qualified  to  render  each  other 
truly  happy. 

She  longed,  however,  to  fee  Jemmy, 
that  fl»e  might  relate  this  itory  to  him, 
and  hear  his  fentiments  upon  it;  but 
(he  faw  him  not  all  the  next  day  ;  which 
a  little  furprizcd  her,  as  four-and- 
twenty  hours  leldom  pafled  over  with- 
out his  making  hrr  one  vilit,  if  n» 
more.  The  accident  which  now  occa- 
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f  onedliis'abfence  fo  much  longer  than 
wfual,  was,  indeed,  of  a  pretty  particu- 
lar nature.  It  was  this. 

On  his  coming  home  the  night  be- 
fore, he  found  a  letter  that  had  been  left 
for  him,  requeuing  his  company  at  an 
entertainment  to  be  given  the  next  day, 
en" a  very  extraordinary  occafron,  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  his  father.  The  in- 
vitation was  too  prefling  for  him  to  re- 
fufe  complying  with  it;  which  other- 
wife  he  would  gladly  have  done,  as  he 
expefted  not  to  find  any  guelh  tlrcre 
fuitable  to  his  age  or  humour. 

He  found  bimfelf,  however,  agree- 
ably deceived  in  the  conjecture  j  and 
•was  furprized,  on  his  entrance  jnto  a 
fpacious  room,  to  fee  it  filled  with  a 
very  brilliant  company  of  both  fexes  j 
who,  being  aflembled  in  order  to  cele- 
brate the  moft  joyous  circumftances  that 
can  happen  in  private  life,  came  with  a 
iincere  refolution  of  contributing  every 
thing  in  the  power  of  each  to  do  honour 
to  the  feaft  prepared  for  them. 

But,  not  to  keep  the  reader  in  fu- 
ipenfe,  the  perfon  who  made  this  invi- 
tation was  a  gentleman  of  birth  and 
fortune:  he  was  married,  in  his  youth, 
to  a  lady  of  celebrated  beauty,  and 
every  way  his  equal ;  but,  through  a 
too  great  love  of  pleafure  on  his  fide, 
and  errors  in  conduit,  though  without 
any  breach  of  virtue,  on  hers,  they  had 
been  feparated  for  fourteen  years,  with- 
out the  leaft  probability  of  being  re- 
conciled, and,  even  lefs,  of  their  ever 
living  together  again;  as  all  the  inrer- 
pofiiion  of  their  friends  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  during  fo  long  a  fpace  of  time, 
had  bean  in  vain,  and  was  at  laft  en- 
tirely given  over.  The  unhoped-for 
event,  notwithstanding,  cametopafs; 
both  parties  were  alike  touched  with  a 
juft  fenfibiiity  of  their  former  miftakes, 
and  returned  to  the  embraces  of  each 
other  with  more  ardency  of  affection 
than  that  with  which  they  had  firft  met 
in  marriage. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  which  fo 
much  demonftrates  the  fmcerity  of  our 
reformation  as  a  free  confeflion  that  we 
have  been  in  the  wrong.  *  I  was,1  faid 
the  gentleman,  *  in  poffeflion  of  a  trea- 
fure  before  I  had  attained  to  an  age 
capable  of  knowing  the  true  value  of 
it  -.  I  wore  it,  as  an  idiot  does  a  dia- 
mond, carelefs  on  my  arm,  and  liable 
to  be  fnatched  from  me  by  the  firft 


'  perfon  who  admired  it's  luftre;  but 
'  Heaven  has  preferved  it  as  a  bleflinj 

*  for  in y  riper  judgment  P 

He  concluded  thefe  words  with  ki£- 
fing  his  lady's  hand  j  and  then  went 
on — *  I  was/  continued  he,  '  one  of 
«  thofe  thoughtiefs  wretches  which  the 
{  poet,  doubtlefs,  had  in  his  eye  when 

*  he  wrote  theie  lines— 

"  Fictitious  joys  allur'd  my  dazzled  fenfes, 

"  And  led  them  in  the  myftick  maze  asvhilej 

«  Begiril'd  with  empty  air,  my  reftJefs  heart 

tf  Still  after  feme  untaffed  pleafure  roam'd; 

"  But  now  the  vvand'rer  fees  his  peaceful 

"  home, 

"  And  there  finds  all  itvainlyfought  abroad." 

1  I  cannot  fuffer  yon,  my  dear,*  faid 
the  lady,  with  a  moft  becoming  fmik; 
to  take  upon  yourfelf  the  whole  blame 
cf  that  unhappy  difagreement  whicii 
has  fo  long  divided  1135  I  alfo  have 
had  my  (hare  of  guilt,  though-  m  a 
different  way  from  yours:  rf  you 
have  been  too  gay,  I  have  been  too  in- 
confiderate  ;  f  have  endeavoured  not 
to  make  home  delightful  to  you  ;  I 
rather,  by  a  thoufand  impertinences 
and  follies,  rendered  my  prefencetire- 
fome.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  duties  of 
my  place,  but  behaved,  when  iet  at 
the  head  of  a  family,  as  I  had  done  ia 
the  nurfery,  and  expecled  to  be  hu- 
moured in  the  fame  manner.* 
Thus  did  this  lately  re-unitet3  pair 
equally  condemn  themfelves  for  the 
mifcarriage  of  their  paft  conduit  j  bur, 
while  they  were  fpeaking,  there  wers 
not  a  few  in  company,  of  both  fexes, 
who  hung  down  their  heads,  asconfci- 
ous  of  not  being  wholly  free  from  the 
errors  they  heard  mentioned. 

Jemmy,  according  to  the  agreement 
made  between  him  and  Jenny,  kept  an 
obft-rvant  eye  on  all  thofe  who  he  found 
were  married  ;  and  eafily  perceived,  by 
the  looks  which  one  of  them, in  particu- 
lar, frequently  gave  his  wife,  that  they 
were  far  from  living  together  in  a  perfect 
harmony  j  though,  as  he  had  never  feea 
cither  of  them  before,  and  was  wholly 
unacquainted  with  their  circumftances, 
conditions,  or  humours,  it  was  utterly 
impoffible  for  him  to  guefs  from  what 
latent  caufe  the  difcord  he  difcovered 
proceeded  :  but,  as  it  was  the  hufband 
who  feemed  moft  diffatisfied,  he  con- 
cluded, without  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  matter,  that  it  muft  be  the  wife  who 
was  to  blame* 

The 
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The  men  are  apt  to  be  too  partial  to 
one  another  on  this  fcore.  In  the  little 
time  that  Jemmy  had  at  prefent  for  re- 
flect ion,  thefe  lines  of  Mr.  Dryden  came 
directly  into  his  head — 

•  Few  know  whatcares  a  hufband's  peace  de- 

«  ftroy, 

*  His  real  griefs,  and  his  diffembltd  joy.* 

It  is  altogether  impracticable  for 
married  people,  when  fo  unhappy  as  to 
liave  any  real  or  imagined  caufe  of 
complaint  againft  each  other,  to  keep 
the  uneafinefs  they  labour  under  from 
being  vifible  to  the  world  :  however 
perfect,  as  toother  things,  they  may  be 
in  the  art  of  diflunulation,  in  this,  fpite 
of  their  utmoft  endeavours,  the  fenti- 
inents  of  their  hearts  will  break  out  j 
every  look,  every  gefxure,  betrays  the 
inward  pangs  they  feel ;  which  (hews 
that,  of  all  circumftances  of  difcontent, 
thofe  of  marriage  are  with  the  moft  dif- 
ficulty fuftained. 

Jenny  was  afterwards  informed,  that 
the  laft- mentioned  gentleman  was  one 
of  the  many  whom  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  fortune  to  make  happy  j  that  he  took 
a  kind  of  gloomy  pleafure  in  creating 
to  himfelf  Ideal  ills,  and  then  ftarted  at 
the  apparition,  which  nothing  but  his 
own  productive  fancy  had  conjured  up. 

His  wife  was  far  from  being  a  beautyj 
end,  as  to  her  perfon,  fhe  had  received 
DO  more  from  nature  than  would  juft 
ferve  to  make  her  pafs  for  not  di (agree- 
pble:  as  to  her  behaviour,  it  was  affa- 
ble and  chearful,  but  withal  extremely 
xnodeft ;  for,  as  fhe  never  affected  a  too 
great  referve,  fo  fhe  was  equally  free 
from  all  that  had  the  appearance  of  le- 
vity 5  but  neither  the  little  power  her 
eyes  had  of  captivating,  nor  the  pru- 
dence of  her  carriage,  couKl  hinder  him 
from  imagining  every  man  that  looked 
upon  her  had  a  difhonourable  defign 
towards  her,  and  alfo  that  fhe  had  no 
difmclination  to  encourage  it. 

The  whole  of  the  entert  linment  con- 
^luded  with  a  kind  of  ball ;  and,  as 
there  were  more  gentlemen  than  ladies 
prefent,  the  cloudy  huiband,  with  two 
ethers,  retired  to  one  corner  of  the  room, 
and  fat  drinking  to  the  healths  of  thofe 
that  danced. 

It  was  by  mere  accident,  and  with- 
out the  Jeall  defign  on  either  fide,  that 
Jemmy  had  for  his  partner  the  wife  of 
this  fufpicious  gentleman ;  but  it  wat 


pleafant  enough  for  thofe  who  fat  near 
him  to  obferve  with  what  eagornels  his 
eyes  purfued  each  motion  in 
which  the  regulation  of  the  dance  re- 
quired.  How  his  colour  changed  !  how 
his  lips  trembled  whenever  that  couple 
iet  to  each  other,  01  turned  hand..!  It 
was  in  vain  they  filled  his  glals,  and 
reminded  him  of  the  neglected  toaft, 
though  it  was  even  that  of  the  Royal 
Family  :  he  thought  of  nothing  but  his 
wife  ;  and  feeing  her,  as  he  imagined, 
encouraging  the  dumb  courtfhip  of  a 
perfon  who  would  invade  his  rights,  he 
had  no  longer  patience;  and  the  fecond 
dance  was  but  jult  led  up  when  he  rofe 
from  his  feat,  and  faid  he  muft  go  home, 
for  he  had  letters  of  importance  to 
write,  which  till  that  moment  he  had 
forgot. 

This  put  all  in  diforder.  The  gentle- 
man who  had  made  the  invitation  would 
fain  have  perfuaded  him  to  May  ;  but 
was  filenced  by  the  other  urging  the 
neceflity  of  his  departure  :  the  fady  then 
told  him,  with  a  great  deal  of  polite, 
nefs,  that  if  they  mull  be-  fo  unhappy 
to  be  deprived  of  his  company,  Hie 
hoped  they  fhould  not  alfo  lofe  Mrs. 

,  who,  fhe  fuppofed,  had  no  letters 

to  write. 

«  No,  no,  Madam  P  replied  he,  with 
very  great  emotion  ;  «  my  wife  may 
*  ftay,  if  fhe  thinks  proper;  I  do  not 
'  want  her,  not  IP  She  was  advanc- 
ing to  take  her  leave  while  he  was 
fpeuking;  nor  would  fuffer  herfclf  to 
be  prevailed  upon,  by  all  the  lady  could 
fay,  to  ftay  behind  her  huiband  :  but  it 
was  ealy  for  any  one  to  fee  her  inclina- 
tions took  the  contrary  part,  and  de- 
nied herfelf  the  fatisfacticns  fuc, 
company  afforded,  merely  through  the 
spprehenfions  of  paying  too  dearly  for 
it  when  fhe  came  home. 

Thus  induftrioufiy  do  fome  peopl* 
labour  to  bring  on  what  moft  they 
would  avoid.  If  this  lady  had  been 
pofTefled  of  a  little  more  beauty,  or,  u> 
1'peak  more  juftly,  had  fhe  been  miilrefs 
of  a  lefs  fhare  of  difcretion,  there  were, 
doubtlefs,  fome  iircompany  \vho  v 
have  been  excited,  by  the  jealoufy  of 
her  huiband,  to  have  attempted  that 
chaftity  he  took  fuch  ridiculous  mca- 
fures  to  prefcrve. 

As  it  was,  however,  the  behaviour 
of  the  hufband  fcrved  to  render  him 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  every  one  j 
and  that  of  th$  wife  to  give  hcrcnarms, 

which 
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iich  otherwife  could  not  have  been 
larked  in  her. 

The  farcafms  parted  on  this  unhap- 
py,  felf- tormented  gentleman, would  be 
too  tedious  to  repeat;  yet  were  much 
Shorter  than  they  otherwife  .would  have 
been,  if  the  muiick's  fprightly  founds 
hall  not  reminded  the  company  that 
their  feet  at  that  time  demanded  more 
employment  than  their  tongues. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that,  on 
going  home,  every  one  made  their  feve- 
ral  remarks  on  what  they  had  feen;  but 
the  mind  of  Jemmy  was  afFecled  by  it 
in  a  particular  manner,  as  he  confidered 
all  that  had  prefented  itfelf  to  him  that 
day,  concurred  to  make  up  one  great 
inftructive  leflbn  for  himfelf. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

\VILL  OCCASION  VARIOUS  SPECU- 
LATIONS IN  THE  INQUISITIVE 
READER. 

WHEN  our'pair  of  lovers  came 
to  relate  mutually  to  each  other 
the  foregoing  narratives,  they  were  both 
of  opinion,  that  moft  of  the  difagree- 
ments  that  happened  in  marriage  were 
occafioned  chiefly  by  the  parties  enter- 
ing into  that  ftate  too  early  and  too  pre- 
cipitately. 

*  If  your  friends,  who  now  fo  much 
'  rejoice  in  being  reunited,'  laid  Jenny, 
'  had  taken  care,  before  marriage,  to 
'  attain  thofe  qualifications    neceilary 
'  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  re- 
'  quired  from  their  refpective  ftations, 
.'  they  would  probably  never  have  fallen 
'  into  thofe   errors   which    occafioned 
'  their  feparation. 

'  Nor  would  their  guehV  continued 
ihe,  '  be  fo  unreafonably  jealous  of  his 

*  wife's  conduct,  if,  previoufly  to  his 

*  becoming  a  hufband,   he  had  made 
'  hi  mfelf  well  acquainted  with  her  prin- 

*  ciples  and  diipoiition,  and  alfo  equal  - 
'  ly  fo  with  his  own  humour.' 

*  Nor  would  Mrs.  MarJ<pve,'  replied 
Jemmy,  «  if  (he  had  at  all  ftudied  the 
f  temper  of  mankind,  been  fo  vain  as 
'  to  expect  the  fame  fubmiffion  from 

*  her  hufband  as  me  received  from  him 
'  while  her  lover  5   much  lefs  have  pre- 

*  tended  to  contradict  him  in  things 

*  where  it  was  not  her  province  to  in- 
'  terfere.' 


Right/  refumed  five,  foiilifcg;  'and 


'  you  may  now  eafily  perceive  the  ad- 
4  vantage  it  is  to  us  not  to  hurry  oor- 
'  felves  into  wedlock,  as  too  many 
'  people  do,  without  reflecting  what 
'  they  are  about,  or  being  any  way  pre- 
'  pared  to  make  the  noolefit  eafy.' 

4  Then  you  perfiit  in  yourrefolution,* 
rejoined  Jemmy,  '  of  not  being  mar- 

*  ried  yet-a-while?'  To  which  (he  an- 
fwering  in  the  affirmative,  and  repeat- 
ing the  arguments  (lie  had  before  made 
ufe  of  in   her  vindication,  he  readily 
enowgh   yielded   to  the  juftice  of  her 
reafon  ;  but  that  he  did  fo  was  not  fo 
much  owing  to  his  difcretion  as  to  an- 
other motive,  which,  though  Jenny  was 
ignorant  of,  it  is  not  convenient  that 
the  reader  mould  be  fo. 

He  had,  in  reality,  met  with  fome  ad- 
ventures of  late,  which  had  given  him 
too  high  a  relifti  for  the  modiih  plea- 
fures  of  the  town  for  him  to  be  able  to 
quit  them  without  reluctance,  and 
which,  he  had  too  much  good  fenfe  not 
to  know,  it  would  ill  become  him  to 
indulge  the  purfuit  of  after  he  ihould 
be  a  married  man. 

Among  the  many  places  of  diverfion 
this  great  and  luxurious  town  abounds 
with,  Lady  Racket's  aflembly  has  been 
always  looked  .upon  as  the  moft  general 
rendezvous  for  all  the  young  and  gay 
of  both  fexes. 

Jemmy  went  frequently  thither:  and 
it  happening  that  one  evening  the  com- 
pany playing  very  high,  he  was  ftripped 
of  all  the  money  and  bank-notes  he  had 
about  him,  which  amounted  to  a  confi- 
derable  fum. 

A  little  vexed  at  his  ill-fortune,  h« 
was  retiring  to  a  window  in  order  to 
compofe  himfelf,  when  the  found  of  a 
female  voice,  very  loud,  made  him  turn 
his  head  :  he  found  it  proceeded  from 
Liberia,  the  celebrated  Liberia,  who, 
having  been  playing  at  another  table, 
had  loft  all  her  money,  and  had  not 
temper  to  bear  it. 

«  Was  ever  fuch  curfed  luck! '  cried 
(he,  ftarting  from  her  feat;  *  I  have  not 

*  a  fmgle  ftake  ieft.  I  have  a  good  mind 
'  to  make  a  folemn  vow  never  to  touch 

*  a  card  again  !' — '  Patience,  patience, 

*  Madam  !'    fai<l   Jemmy,   advancing 
towards  her  ;  *  behold  in  me  your  bro- 

*  ther  in  affliction  :  thefe  things  will 

*  happen,  if  we  depend  on  the  blin4 
«  goddefs.' — «  Have  you  loft  all  your 
'  money  too  ?'  demanded  (he.  '  Every 
«  Uoit,  upon  my  foul  T  replied  hej  <  Ja 

I>  .*  neither 
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4  neither  of  us  have  any  thing  to  do  at 
'  prefent  but  to  obferve  the  fate  of 
«  others.' 

'  That  would  be  an  infipid  way  of 
«  killing  time,  indeed,'  faid  (he  :  «  fup- 

*  pofe  you  and  I  (hould  fit  down  to 
«  piquet,  as  we  are  both  in   the  fame 

*  condition,  andean  play  with  nobody 
«  elfe?' — *  With   all    my    heart,'  an- 
fwered  he;  '  and  (hike  honour  againft 
«  honour.' — *  Perhaps  that  would  be 
'  juft  nothing  at  all,'  cried  (he,  laugh- 
ing.    *  I  dare  truft  yours,'  rejoined  he, 

*  if  you  will  put  the  fame  confidence  in 

*  mine.' 

*  It  would  be  ungenerous  in  me/  re- 
plied fhe,  '  not  to  return  good  opinion 
'  with  good  opinion  :  but  I  think  it  is 
«  againft  the  rules  of  gaming  to  play 

*  merely  upon  credit ;  I  will  let  my  fo- 
«  litaire  againft  that  ring  you  have  up- 
«  on  your  finger.' 

Jemmy  had  a  great  regard  for  this 
ring,  not  fo  much  for  the  intrinlick  va- 
lue^of  it,  though  it  was  a  fine  diamond, 
as  becaufe  it  had  been  his  father's,  who 
had  given  it  to  him  fome  little  time  be- 
fore he  died  :  a  moment's  recollection, 
however,  ferved  to  make  him  know 
what  he  (hould  do  on  thisoccafion;  and 
he  replied,  with  great  alertnefs— «  Ma- 

*  dam,  I  heartily  agree  to  your  propo- 
«  fal ;  with  this  proviio,  that,  which- 
ever of  us  is  the  winner,  the  ftakes 
may  be  redeemable  j  nor  would  it  be 
fair  in  me  to  play  with  you  on  any 
other  terms,  as  your  folitaire  is  worth 
much  more  than  my  ring.' 

«  Well,  it  (hall  be  juft  as  you  would 
have  it,'  replied  (lie:  *  twenty  gui- 
neas (hall  be  the  event.'  To  which 
Jemmy  agreeing,  they  fat  down  to  a  ta- 
ble which  fome  company  had  juft  quit- 
ted :  fhe  plucked  off  her  folitaire,  and 
he  his  ring  ;  both  the  pledges  were  laid 
tinder  the  candleftick,  and  to  play  they 
went.  Fortune,  for  feveral  deals,  feem- 
ed  dubious  in  whofe  favour  (lie  (hould 
decide;  but,  at  length,  after  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  gave  the  victory  to 
Jemmy. 

<  Was  ever  any  thing  fo  unlucky  ?' 
faid   (he  ;  *  but    I  will    not  give   out. 

*  Come,  Sir,'  continued  fhe,  fhuffling 
the  cards,  '  twenty  guineas  more  ;  or, 
«  if  you  pleafe,  thirty  :  I  fhall  then  ei. 
«  ther  be   indebted  fifty  pieces  to  you, 

*  or  have  a  claim  on  you  for  ten.' 

jemmy  would  fain  have  perfuaded 
ler  to  give  over  j  but  fhe  would  hear 


nothing  he  faid  on  that  fcorc.  They 
cut  the  cards  ;  poor  Liberia  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  deal,  but  was  nothing  a 
gainer  by  it ;  fhe  had  not  even  the  fatis- 
faftion  of  a  fecond  rtrutrgle  ;  he  imme- 
diately produced  point,  quern,  and  qua- 
tor/e,  without  the  trouble  of  playing  a 
card. 

*  Confufion!'  cried  fhe,  burfting  in- 
to tears;  '  fure  all  the  ftars  in  the  firma- 
*  inent  have  confpired  againlt  me  P 
With  thefe  words  (he  rofe  from  the  ta- 
ble. *  You  have  won,  Sir,'  purfued 
(lie  :  '  I  know  your  direction,  and  will 
'  fend  the  money  in  a  day  or  two.'  She 
ftaid  not  to  hear  what  anfwer  he  would 
make,  but  flew  out  of  the  room  v/ith  an 
air  which  .denoted  the  utmolt  agitation 
of  mind. 

Liberia  had  a  great  (hare  of  beauty, 
and  Jtmmy  of  good-nature ;  the  dif- 
trefs  (lie  appeared  in  rendered  her  more 
lovely  in  his  eyes  than  ever  he  had 
thought  her  ;  his  heart  was  that  inftnnt 
filled  with  emotions  (he  had  never  be- 
fore infpired  it  with;  he  followed,  with 
the  folitaire  in  his  hand,  and  overtook 
her  as  flie  was  paffing  through  a  room 
in  order  to  reach  the  ftair-cale. 

*  Madam,'  faid  he  to  her,  *  I  cannot 
fufter  that  beautiful  neck  mould  be 
without  fo  becoming   an  ornament, 
even  for  the  fmalleft  (pace  of  time  ;  I 
befeech   you  therefore  to  refume  this 
jewel,  and  alfo  to  allure  yourfelf,  that 
I  dare  take  your  word  of  honour  as  a 
fufdcient  lecurity  for  a  much  greater 
(urn  than  the  trifle  to  which  fortune 
has  juft  now  entitled  me.1 

•  No,  Mr.  Jeffamy,'  anfwered  die} 
that  imift  not  be  :   my  lord  is  at  pre- 
fent out  of  town  j  or,  if  he  were  at 
home,  I  fhould  not  chufe  to  acquaint 
him  with  my  lodes  at  play ;  it  is  alfo 
improper  for  me  to  let  the  Reward 
know  any  thing  of  the  matter.  It  may 
be  longer  than  I  could  wifli,  01 
perhaps  expeft,  before  I  can,  with  any 
convcnience,difchargemy  obligation; 
fo  defire  you  will  fay  no  more,  but 
keep  the  pjedge  till  in  my  power  to 
redeem  it.' 

All  this  was  delivered  in  a  voice  fo 
broken  and  hefitating,  that  Jemmy  ea- 
fily  perceived  by  that,  as  well  as  by  her 
looks,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  re- 
luaance  (he  refufed  the  offer  he  had 
made,  though  her  pride  would  not  luf- 
fcr  her  to  accept  of  it. 

Sonjething,\vhich  the  reader  will  p«- 
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ftntly  difcover,  coming  that  moment 
into  his  head — *  Since  you  infift,  Ma- 

*  dam,'  ftid   he,  looking  tenderly  on 
her,  '  and  will  needs  force  me  to  retain 

fomething  of  yours  in  my  hands,  con- 
lent,  at  leaft,  that  I  exchange  this 
mortgage  for  ibme  other.  1  f  you  will 
permit  me  to  wait  on  you  home,  and 
look  over  your  trinkets,  I  fliall  cer- 
tainly find  fomewhat  that  will  pleafe 
me  as  well,  and  you  can  much  better 
fpare.' 
«  I  muft  not  reject  every  thing  you 

*  propofe,'  replied  flie,with  a  half  fmile; 
and  then  received  the  folitaire  from  him, 
which  he  aflifted  her  in  replacing  ;  and 
while  he  was  doing  fo,  gave  her  neck  a 
gentle  preffure,  which  -Tie  was  not  fo 
inlenlible  as  not  to  know  the  meaning 
of. 

There  needed  no  more;  (he  gave  him 
her  hand  to  lead  her  down  ftairs  ;  her 
own  chair  waiting  in  the  hall,  fhe  went 
into  it,  and  he  followed  in  a  hackney. 
On  coming  to  her  houfe,  fhe  conduct- 
ed him  directly  to  her  drefling-room, 
where  her  woman  being  fitting  at  work, 
flie  bade  her  fet  a  bottle  of  wine  on  the 
table,  and  retire  till  called  for;  faying 
ihe  had  fome  accounts  to  fettle  with 
that  gentleman. 

This  attendant  was  no  fooner  with- 
drawn, than  the  reduced  Liberia  opened 
a  little  cabinet,  which  contained   her 
jewels  :  *  Here,  Sir,1  cried  me,  '  are  all 
the  toys  of  this  nature  I  am  miftrefs 
of.'      Jemmy   fcarce  vouchsafing  a 
glance  towards  them,  replied — «  They 
muft  be  fine  indeed,  fince  owned  by 
you;  and  muft  dazzle  the  fight  of  a 
man  lefs  knowing  than  I  pretend  to 
be  in  what  is  truly  valuable:  but  what 
is  all  the  luftre  they  can  boaft  while 
you  are  in  prefence  ?  How  faint  are 
the  rays  of  the  diamond  to  thole  your 
eyes  fend  forth  !   How  infipid,  how 
weak,  is  the  glow  of  the  ruby  to  thefe 
lips  !J 

He  began  this  fpeech  with  looking  in- 
tently on  her  face;  and  finding  nothing 
there  to  difcourage  his  attempt,  con- 
cluded with  throwing  his  arms  about 
her  waift,  and  giving  her  more  lively 
indications  of  his  fenfe  of  the  perfec- 
tions he  had  praifed,  than  all  in  the 
power  of  language  could  have  done. 

They  were  alone  ;  a  couch  was  in  the 
room  j  me  refilled  not  his  encroach- 
ments }  and  one  moment  gave  him  the 
fwll  poffejfion  of  a  happineis,  which  cot 


half  an  hour  before  he  had  not  even  the 
leaft  thought  of  ever  foliciting. 

Scarce  had  he  time  to  exprefs  the 
tranfports  of  his  gratitude  for  the  un- 
hoped favours  he  had  received,  when 
Liberia,  hearing  the  found  of  voices  on 
the  ftairs,  rang  her  bell  to  know  who 
was  there  ;  on  which  her  woman  im- 
mediately came  in,  and  told  her  that 
two  ladies,  who  had  been  at  Lady 
Racket's  aflembly,  and  feeing  her  leave 
the  company  fo  abruptly,  had  called  to 
know  the  occafion,  fearing  (he  might  be 
indifpofed. 

'  Lord  !    how  impertinent  is  fome 
people's    friendfhip !'  cried  Liberia. 
Why  did  you  not  tell  them  I  was  well, 
but  very  bufy  ?' — « I  did  fo,  Madam,* 
eplied  the  other  j  '  and  that  you  was 
fhut  up  in  your  clofet  writing  letters; 
but  they  infifted  on  feeing  you,  ran  tip 
ftairs  in  fpite  of  me,  and  are  now  in 
the  drawing-room.' 
4  Well,  there  is  no  remedy  for  thefc 
things,'  faid  fhe  ;  *  I  muft  go  to  them, 
or  they  will  burft  in  upon  me  here.— 
You  will  excufe  me,  Mr.  Jeflamy;  it 
is   highly  improper  you    fhould   be 
feen  :'  then  turning  to  her  woman—* 
fhew  him  down  the  back-ftairs,'  add- 
ed fhe,  '  with  as  little  noife  as  you  can.' 
She  faid  no  more,  but  went  out  of 
the  room  to  receive  her  company  ;   and 
Jemmy  fuftered  himfelf  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  her  woman  in  the  manner  flie  had 
ordered. 


CHAP.     IX. 

HAS     SOMETHING    IN     IT     OF     THE 
MARVELLOUS. 

THOUGH  Jemmy  had  as  final  I  a 
fhare  of  vanity  in  his  compofition 
as  any  man  that  ever  lived,  yet  it  would 
have  been  a  thing  almoft  fupernatural 
in  him,  if  an  adventure,  fuch  as  he  had 
juft  now  met  with,  had  not  elated  a 
heart  as  unexperienced  as  was  his.  Li- 
beria was  a  woman  of  diftinction, young, 
beautiful,  and  had  every  requifite  to 
render  her  the  delight  and  admiration 
of  mankind  ;  to  what  elfe,  then,  but  a 
peculiar  liking  of  his  perfon  and  beha- 
viour, could  it  feem  pofllble  to  him  to 
impute  the  conceflions  fhe  had  made? 

It  is  not  to  be  underftood,  however, 
that  the  pleafing  fenfation  he  felt  at  this 
event  proceeded  from  the  gratification 

£>*  of 
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of  any  pafllon  be  had  entertained  for 
the  lady,  who  (b  highly  had  obliged 
him  :  on  the  contrary,  his  affection  for 
Jenny  was  a  fure  defence  from  the  at- 
tacks of  any  other  charms  ;  lie  had  of- 
ten feen  Liberia,  had  thought  her  a  fine 
woman,  as  every  one  did  ;  but  he  had 
never  been  touched  with  the  leaft  fpark 
of  an  amorous  ddire  on  her  account  $ 
nor,  on  looking  on  her,  had  even  con- 
fideied  the  difference  of  fexes.  But 
though  what  had  happened  between 
them  was  merely  cafual  on  his  fide,  yet 
he  could  not  help  believing  that  it  was 
a  previous  inclination  on  her's  which 
alone  could  have  excited  her  to  a6l  in 
the  manner  (he  had  done. 

The  hurry  in  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  part  took  from  him  all  op- 
portunity of  teftifying  that  defire  of 
continuing  a  correspondence  with  her, 
which  otherwise  he  thought  me  would 
have  had  reafon  to  expe£l  ;  and  which 
even  gratitude,  politenefs,  and  even 
common  good-nature,  would  have  ex- 
afted  from  him. 

He  therefore  went  the  next  morning 
to  her  houfe,  certain  in  his  mind  of 
meeting  with  a  reception  fuitable  to  the 
kindnefs  flie  had  given  him  fuch  proofs 
of  the  night  before.  She  was  juftdref- 
fed,  and  going  to  court ;  but,  on  his 
lending  up  his  name,  gave  orders  for 
his  admittance;  the  fervant,  who  intro- 
duced him  withdrawing,  he  approached 
to  falute  her  with  the  air  and  freedom 
of  a  favoured  lover. 

But  how  unfpeakable  was  his  fur- 
prize,  when,  going  to  take  her  in  his 
arms,  (he  flatted  back,  and  with  a 
countenance  all  awful  and  anftere— 
«  Hold  off,  Sir,*  faid  (he  ;  « this  is  a  fa- 
'  iniliarity  neither  becoming  you  to 
*.  take,  nor  me  to  grant,'  The  confu- 
ficn  he  was  in  not  permitting  him  to 
make  any  immediate  reply — -1  I  do  not 

*  now/  continued  (he,  *  owe  fifty  pieces 
«  to  you.* 

'  No,  Madam,*  replied  he,  a  little 
recovering  himfelf ;  *  but  you  owe  me 
«  a  heart  in  return  for  that  I  have  de- 
f  voted  to  you.'—*  I  have  nothing  to 

•  do  with   your  heart,'  refumed  (he  j 
4  and,  as  for  mine,  it  is  my  hufband's 

<  due/-—4  If  you  really  think  fo,  Ma- 

*  dam,*  cried  he,  *  wherefore  did  you 

<  flatter  nve  laft  night  with  having  fo 
«  large  a  part  ?' — «  What  happened  laft 

•  night,*  faid  (lie,  *  was  merely  acci- 
'  Uemai :  1  had.  loft  all  my  money,  and 


the  debts  we  contract  at  play,  yo« 
know,  are  debts  of  honour;  but  v 
my  own  is  not  concerned,  be  r.ifurcdj 
I  (hall  always  have  a  jult  regard  for 
that  of  my  hulband.' 
Infpiteofthe  conftcrnation  Jemmy 
wns  in,  he  could  r.ot  refrain  imiling  at 
thediftinclion  this  lady  made;  and, with 
an  air  which  had  (bmethingof  conl 
tuous  in  it — *  I  thought,  Mad  ant,1  faid 
he,  «  that  the  honour  of  the  huihar.d 
«  and  the  wife  had  always  been  iniepa- 
«  rable.* 

'  They  are  fo,  I  allow,'  anfwered 
(he  5  c  but  neceflity  fometimes  compels 
'  a  woman  to  do  what  otherwise  fh« 
'  would  not  be  guilty  of:  therefore  !> 
'  beg  you  will  think  no  more  of  what 

*  has  happened  ;  it  was  a  foolifh  affair, 

*  indeed  j  but,  as  it  cannot  be  recalled, 

*  mould  be  forgotten.' 

He  was  about  to  make  fome  reply, 
which  it  is  likely  would  not  have  been 
very  pleafing  to  her,  but  (he  went  to 
the  door,  and  called  to  know  if  the 
chariot  was  ready;  and  being  told  it 
was— '  Adieu,  Mr.  Jeflamy,*  Vaid  (hej 

*  I  am  obliged  to  attend  the  princels. 
'  I  hope,  whenever  we  meet,  you  will 
'  always  treat  me  as  the  wife  of  Lord 
«  *  #  •#  f  •> 

She  had  no  fooner  fpoke  thefe  words, 
than  (he  (hot  like  lightning  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  jemmy  in  a  fituation  of 
mind  not  ealy  to  be  defcribed,  or  even 
conceived,  by  any  one  who  has  not  been 
under  the  fame  circumftances. 

It  was  not  that  his  pride  was  fo  much 
mortified  at  this  unexpected  reh; 
his  comprehension  was  cpnfounded  at 
it's  being  given  :  the  more  he  endea- 
voured to  fathom  the  myfterious  mean- 
ing, the  more  he  was  abforbed  in  won- 
der; in  fine,  he  knew  not  what  to  think, 
nor  by  what  motive  to  account 
proceeding  fo  ttran^e,  fo  contradictory 
to  the  very  nature  of  the  icx. 

The  firrt  (bock  of  any  thing  i 
difficult  to  be  concealed;   the  I 
when  fnddenly  nl aimed,  are  in  a  hmry 
for  a  while,  then  link  into  ; 
languor.     Jemmy  dined  that  d: 
tavern,  by  an  appointment  he  II.T' 
with  (bine  gentlemen  of  his   acij: 
ancej  but  "neither  their  convei  i 
nor  the  glafs, which  went  brilkly  about, 
had  the  power  of  dillipating  his  chagrin, 
or  driving   LiK. 
;htfe. 

'i  he  leaft  air  of  fr rioufnds  in  pci  ibn» 
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«f  an  extraordinary  vivacity  cannot  fail 
of  being  taken  notice  of.  Jemmy  was 
looked  upon  'as  the  life  and  foul  of  all 
tht  company  he  went  into;  and  now  to 
find  him,  inftead  of  inciting  others 
with  good -humour,  Rand  in- need  of  be- 
iAgmlpirai  himfelf,  made  every  onede- 
firous  of  knowing  what  had  occalioned 
this  fudden  transformation  ;  but  the  af- 
fair was  not  a  thing  to  be  talked  on, 
and  he  evaded  giving  any  direct  anfwer 
to  the  quefiions  put  to  him  on  this  head. 

He  did  not  long,  however,  prefervea 
taciturnity  on  this  occafion,  which  was 
pnttr  painful  to  him:  the  company 
being  broke  up,  and  only  one  gentle- 
man, with  whom  he  had  a  greater  inti- 
macy than  with  any  of  the  others,  ftay- 
jng  behind,  he  could  not  forbear  f peak- 
ing of  what  fo  much  engroffed  his 
thoughts.  In  fine,  he  related  to  him 
the  whole  hiftory  of  his  late  whimfical 
adventure,  concealing  only  the  name  of 
the  heroine  concerned  in  it. 

But  how  ftrangely  was  hedifappoint- 
fd,  when,  inftead  of  hearing  his  friend 
exprefs  fomeaftonifhment,  as  heexpeft- 
ed'he  would  have  done,  at  an  event  fo 
new  and  uncommon,  he  only  burft  in- 
to fuch  a  violent  fit  of  laughter  as  hin- 
dered him  from  fpeaking  for  feme  mo- 
ments! 

*  What!'  cried  Jemmy  $  '  the  ftory 

*  I  have  been  telling  you  is  too  reman - 

*  tick  to  be  believed  ;  and  you  fufpecT: 

*  I    have  been   endeavouring   all  this 
'  while  to  impofe  upon    your  under- 

*  ftanding  an  invention  of  my  own,  in 

*  the  room  of  a  real  fa£t  ?' 

«  No,  upon  my  word,'  replied  the 
other;  '  I  am  fo  confident  of  the  truth 

*  of  all  you  have  repeated,  that,  upon 

*  occafion,  I  would  be  your  voucher  for 

*  every  particular  of  it ;  but  what  made 
'  me  fo  merry  was,  the  great  care  you 

*  have  taken  in  keeping  the  name  of 
'  this  fine  lady  a   iecret.     What  will 

.  fay  now,'  continued  he,  *  if  I 

*  tell  you  at  once,  that  I  am  certain  no 

*  \voman  but  Liberia  is  capable  of  be- 
4  having  in  the  manner  you  have  de- 
<  fcribed?* 

Liberia herfelf  had  force  given  Jem- 

:ore  furprize  than  his  friend  did  in 

.ioning  her  as  the  perfon  they  were 

talking  of.  *  Liberia!'  cried  he.  '  What 

*  have  I  laid  to  raife  fuch  a  conjecture 
'  in  you  ?' 

*  Nothing,  upon  my  foul !'  anfwer- 
tf  the  ether*:  c  yaw  have  nothing  to  ac- 


1  cufe  yourfelf  of  in  this  point,  ancj 

*  might  have  told  the  ftory  to  fivehun- 

*  dred  people  without  one  of  them  be- 

*  ing  able  to  guefs  at  the  woman.  It  if 
'  not  my  penetration,  but  my  experi- 
'  ence,  has  let  me  into  the  fecret  of  this 
'  matter:    and,  to  make  you  matter  of 

*  another,  I  muft  tell  you,  that  I  hav* 

*  been  beforehand  with  you.* 
Jemmy  not  perfectly  comprehending 

thefe  words,    afked    what   he  meant. 

*  It  happened,'  faid  he,  *  the  other day^ 
'  that  one  evening  I  played  at  the  fam« 

*  table  with  this  extraordinary  lady  :  I 

*  fwept  the  ftakes,  and  (he  being  out  of 
'  cam,  we  went  on  upon  credit  ;  For- 
'  tune  was  ftill  on  my  fide  ;  (he  loft  a 
'  confiderable  fum  to  me,  which  I  ha4 
'  the  fame  equivalent  for  that  (he  be- 
'  flowed  on  you  ;  and  when  I  waited 
'  on  her  fome  days  afterwards,  in  or- 
'  der  to  repeat  my  devoirs,  received  al- 
'  fo  juft  the  fame  repulfe  you  did;  and 
'  found  that  it  was  her  humour— no 

*  play,  no  love.1 

*  Then  neither  of  us/ cried  Jemmy, 

*  are  obliged  for  the  favours  we  have 
'  received  to  an  amorous  inclination 
«  on  her  part  ?' — '  No,  faith,'  replied 
his  friend  ;   <  I  rather  take  her  to  be  one 
'  of  the  infenfibles  that  way  :  but  her 
'  luft  for  gaming  is  infatiate;  (he  would 
'  be  eternally  at  it  j  there  all  the  paf- 
'  fions  of  her  foul  are  centered ;  and 
'  though  at  prefent  a  profefled  enemy 
4  to  religion,  would  be  the  greatcft  de- 
'  votee  imaginable,  were  (he  once  per- 
4  fuaded  there  were  gaming-tables  in 
'  heaven. 

«  In  fine,  my  dear  Jemmy/  purfued 
he,  *  the  cafe  (lands  thus  :  flie  lofes 
1  more  at  play  in  one  month,  perhaps, 
'  than  the  rent-roll  of  Lord  ***1S  eitate 
'  produces  in  a  year;  and  being,  either 
«  through  fear  or  tendernefs,  unwilling 
c  to  make  him  acquainted  with  her  ill- 
4  luck,  prudently  takes  the  method  you 

*  and  I  have  experienced  of  fatisfying 
«  the  winners,  and  thinks  herfelf  no  ill 
'  wife  in  fo  doing;  fince  (he  forfeits 

*  her  hulband's  honour  only  to  preferve 
'  his  peace,  and  never  repeats  her  tranf- 

*  grelfion  with  the  fame  man,  unlefs 

*  compelled  to  it  by  a  fecond  necefllty 
'  of  the  like  nature.' 

Jemmy  being  now,  by  this  detail, 
entirely  freed  from  the  perplexity  of 
thought  which  the  firft  furprize  at  the 
ftrangenefs  of  Liberia's  behaviour  had 
involved  him  in,  it  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed 
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ed  but  that  thefe  two  young  gentlemen 
were  pleafant  enough  on  the  affair  in 
queftion,and  mutually  laughed  at  each 
other  for  the  difappointment  each  of 
them  had  received,  in  imagining  they 
had  been  favoured  with  a  peculiar  lik- 
ing by  that  lady. 

Neither  of  them  having  any  engage- 
ments on  their  hands,  they  pafled  the 
whole  evening  together  till  the  night 
was  very  far  advanced,  and  called  them 
to  repofe  j  during  all  which  time  little 
elfe  but  Liberia  was  talked  on. 

But  as  the  repetition  of  a  converfa- 
tion,  founded  on  fuch  a  topick,  might 
not  be  very  agreeable  to  fuch  of  our 
readers  as  we  ihould  be  molt  ftudious 
tooblige;  and,  befides,  would  not  b»  at 
all  material  to  the  bufincfs  of  this  hif- 
tory;  we  may  reafonably  hope  being 
eafily  excufed  for  paffing  it  over  in  ii- 
Jence. 


CHAP.    X. 

AFFORDS  BUT  SMALL  MATTER  OF 
ENTERTAINMENT;  YF.T.IFWHLL 
CONSIDERED,  MAY  BE  OF  SIN- 
GULAR USE  TO  SOME  READERS. 

THERE  Is  a  certain  haughty  fur- 
linefs  almoft  inherent  to  old  age, 
which  will  not  let  people,  when  they 
come  to  beany  thing  advanced  in  years, 
allow  the  leaft  (hare  of  underftamiing 
in  thofe  of  a  younger  fort;  they  treat 
them  as  mere  idiots,  incapable  of  com- 
paring, judging,  or  even  of  knowing 
(Tight  from  wrong. 

But  this  is  a  partiality  which  betrays 
that  want  of  difcernruent  in  themfelves 
which  they  accufe  in  others.  If  youth, 
through  too  much  fire,  is  addicted  to 
vanity,  rafhnefs,  and  impetuofity;  age, 
through  too  much  phlegm,  is  no  lefs 
liable  to  peevifhnefs,  obftinacy,  and 
pride:  in  both  the  faults  of  conftitu- 
tion  have  but  too  great  an  efFecT:  upon 
the  will,  and  deprive  reafon  of  half  it's 
force. 

The  faculties  of  the  mind  certainly 
decay,  and  grow  weaker  in  proportion 
as  the  vigour  of  the  body  is  impaired; 
akeennefs  of  conception,  a  readinefs  of 
thought,  and  what  is  generally  called 
wit,  are  the  gifts  of  youth;  when  the 
organs,  through  which  the  foul  is  faid 
to  operate,  are  in  their  full  ftrength  as 
mature  made  them,  unobftrufted  by  dii- 


cafes,  and  unworn  by  time.  Age  U 
chiefly  wife  by  experience,  and  by  im- 
proving thofe  obfervations  which  a  long 
feries  of  years  had  treafured  up.  It 
mu ft  therefore  be  allowed,  that  young 
people  are  far  from  being  incapable  of 
making  the  mod  juft  reflections;  hut 
the  baits  of  fenfe,  the  excitements  of 
plesfure,  and  the  whirl  of  a  thoufand 
difterentpafllons,  which  incefTantlv  agi- 
tate the  ideas,  prevent  thofe  reflections 
from  making  any  lafting  impicflion, 
and  confequently  from  being  of  any 
real  ufe  in  regulating  their  actions  j  fo 
that  they  can  "be  faid  to  be  difcreet  only 
by  ftarts;  and  it  is  in  this  alone  that  all 
the  boafted  advantages  of  age  confift. 

Nothing  was  ever  more  ftriclly  true 
than  what  that  celebrated  poet,  Mr. 
Dryden,  fays,  when,  fpeaking  of  the 
difference  between  youth  and  age,  he 
expreffes  the  whole  fenfe  of  the  argu- 
ment in  thefe  two  equally  elegant  and 
comprehenfive  lines. 

'  Experience  vainly  in  our  youth  Is  fought; 
'  And,    by  age   purchas'd,    is   too   dearly 
*  bought/ 

Our  Jemmy  was  one  of  thofe  who 
never  did  any  thing  which  reafon  could 
condemn,  without  being  immediately 
felf. convicted  and  alhamed  of  his  error; 
though,  as  I  faid  before,  through  the 
fire  of  youth,  the  enchantments  of  plea- 
fure,  and  the  prevalence  of  example, 
he  could  not  avoid  falling  again  into 
the  fame.  As  to  play  in  particular, 
without  any  extraordinary  propeniity 
of  his  own,  he  was  frequently  drawn 
in  to  make  a  party  at  feveral  gaming- 
tables, both  private  and  publick;  yet 
did  he  never  reflect  on  what  money  he 
had  loft,  without  being  convinced  he 
could  not  have  difpofed  of  it  in  a  worfe 
way;  nor  did  he  ever  win  of  any 
tleman,  whole  circumftances  he  knew 
could  not  well  beara  diminution,  with- 
out being  (hocked  to  the  foul  for  hav- 
ing been  one  of  thofe  who  had  contrU 
buted  to  his  misfortune. 

He  was  perfectly  fenfible  both  of  the 
vice  and  folly  of  gaming,  as  at  prcfent 
praclifed  among  almoft  all  degrees  of 
people;  and  ftood  amazed  whenever  he 
recollected,  that  he  had  feen  men  of  the 
firft  figure  and  fortune  in  the  kingdom 
not  only  condefcend  to  mix  in  com- 
pany with  the  common  /harpers  and 
gamblers  of  the  town,  but  alfo  to  make 
uie  of  the  fame  low  arts  they  did,  ia 
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order  to  force  chance,  as  it  were,  to  be 
their  friend. 

He  could  not  think,  without  a  mix- 
ture of  pity  and  contempt,  on  thofe 
who,  neglecting  the  accounts  of  their 
ettates,  and  fruiting  all  to.  their  ftew- 
ards  and  bailiffs,  boafted  how  well  they 
were  verfed  in  Mr.  Hoyle's  calculation 
in  the  cutting  of  a  pack  of  cards,  and 
fwear  five  pieces  an  hour  was  too  fmall 
pay  for  the  instructions  of  fo  learned  a 
doctor  in  the  great,  mytterious,  and 
molt  polite  fcience  of  gaming. 

He  very  often  ran  over  in  his  mind 
all  the  various  amufementsof  the  town; 
and  on  comparing  them  with  this  of 
gaming,  none  of  them  feemed  to  him 
to  have  fo  fmall  a  plea  for  engrofling 
either  the  time  or  attention  of  a  man  of 
fenfe  and  honour. 

'  Every  other  pleafure  or  diverfion,' 
faid  he  within  himfelf,  '  havefomething 
in  them  deferving  that  name;  they 
either  regale  the  fenfes,  or  exercife 
the  body,  or  relieve  the  mind:  but 
gaming  is  the  contrary  of  all  thefe  ; 
it  impedes  the  gratification  of  our 
moft  natural  appetites,  it  enervates 
the  limbs  with  too  long  fitting,  it 
racks  the  brain  with  cares,  it  fills  the 
bofom  with  anxieties,  and,  in  fine, 
is  a  fatigue,  which,  were  it  not  the 
effect  of  our  own  free  choice,  would 
be  intolerable. 

'  Nor  is  this  all,'  would  he  fome- 
imes  add:  '  an  inordinate  love  of  gam- 
ing certainly  proceeds  from  avarice, 
the  moft  fordid   pafTion  of  the  heart, 
and  confequently  deftroys  all  that  is 
generous,  noble,  and  lincere;  deadens 
that  focial  feel,  that  kindly  warmth, 
which  nature  has  implanted  in  us  to- 
wards  our  fellow-creatures;  and  ren- 
ders the  man  devoted  to  this  vice  ca- 
pable of  no  other  wifh  than  to  enjoy 
the  infamous  triumph  of  bearing  off 
the  fpoils  of   him    he  plays  againft, 
though  it  fhould  even   happen  to  be 
one  he  calls  his  friend,  or  one  who 
mud  be  entirely  ruined  by  the  lofs  of 
what  he  i  s  now  in  poiTefiion  of,  through 
the  favour  of  fortune,  or  a  fuperior 
flcill  in  the  deftructive  art.* 
He  concluded  from  all  this,  that  to 
undo  others,  or  to  be  undone  one's 
felf,  was  thealmoft  certain  confequence 
of  gaming  high;  for  which  reafbn  he 
made  many  resolutions  to  avoid  it  as 
much  as  poffiblej  and  indeed  perfifted 
in  them  more  than  could  be  well  ex- 


pected from  a  man  of  his  gay  temper, 
and  who,  by  the  company  he  kept,  wa« 
continually  furrounded  with  tempta- 
tions of  that  fort. 

But  if  he  thought  the  love  of  play  Co 
pernicious  a  thing  in  thofe  of  his  own 
fex,  in  what  light  muft  he  behold  it  in 
regard  to  thofe  of  the  other  ?  He  had 
read  fomeold  mufty  authors,  who  main- 
tained that  modelty  was  a  peculiar  cha- 
racteriftick  of  womanhood;  thatan  in- 
nocence of  deportment  was  the  chief 
beauty  of  a  virgin;  and  ceconomy  in 
private,  and  a  decent  referve  in  publick, 
that  of  a  married  woman:  and  he  could 
not  get  it  out  of  his  head  but  that  thefe 
maxims  were  juft  contrary,  as  they 
were  to  what  he  had  feen  practifed  at 
play  by  fome  ladies,  who  pafs  for  pat- 
terns of  politenefs  and  fafhionabJe  good- 
breeding;  and  in  comparing  the  diffe- 
rence, he  could  not  forbear  crying  out 
— f  Sure,  when  thefe  books  were  wrote, 
'  gaming  was  a  thing  never  heard  of 
*  among  women  !' 

Thefe  having  always  been  his  no- 
tions, it  could  not  be  otherwife  but 
that  the  example  of  Liberia  muftgreatly 
contribute  to  fortify  them  in  him,  as 
he  now  experienced  what  he  had  many 
times  been  told  by  thofe  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  ladies,  that  thofe 
debts  which  are  called  debts  of  ho- 
nour, are  often  difcharged  by  lofs  of 
honour. 

«  What  an  amiable   figure  in    life 
1  might  this  woman   make,'  faid  he, 
fpeaking  of  Liberia,  *  if  it  were  not 
for  this  mad  attachment  to  gaming! 
I  dare  believe  (he  has  no  vicious  in- 
clinations of  her  own;  and  herqu«lity 
and  marriage  with  Lord  ***  defend 
her  from  all  impertinent  addrefles  of 
pur  fex.     How  ftrange,  then,  is  the 
infatuation  which  compels  her  to  run 
the  fatal  rifque  of  being  reduced  to 
yield  to  fuch  condefcenfions  as  other- 
wife  her  pride  would  fcorn,  and  her 
virtue  ftuidder  at!' 
He  never  ruminated  in  this  manne* 
without  falling  immediately  after  into 
a  profound  reverie;  which,  whoever  had 
feen  him  in,  would  not  have  taken  him 
for  that  gay,  laughing,  fpiritous  crea- 
ture he  appeared  at  other  times:  but  it 
generally  happens,  that  perfonsof  that 
humour,  when  they  think  at  all,  think 
more  deeply  than  thofe  of  a  heavy  aad 
phlegmatick  difpofition. 

The  many  mifchiefs  which  forac- 
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times  befal  the  fair-fex,  by  indulging 
themielves  in  this  dangerous  am u le- 
nient, made  him  tremble  for  Jenny: 
lie  knew  (he 'played  occafionally;  but 
though  he  had  never  heard  her  teflify 
any  extraordinary  pleafurc  in  it,  yet  he 
could  not  afTure  himfelf  that  (he  might 
not,  by  degrees,  be  drawn  into  a  better 
liking  of  it,  and  confequently  become 
liable  to  the  fame  inconveniences  to 
which  fo  many  others  of  her  lex  were 
every  day  fubjecled. 

Love,  friendship,  and  the  confidera- 
tion  of  his  own  intereli:  and  honour,  as 
Jenny  was  one  day  to  become  his  wife, 
obliged  him  therefore  to  do  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  prevent  fo  great  an  evil  5 
jr»or  could  he  think  of  any  method  more 
effectual  for  that  end,  than  by  remind- 
ing her,  in  a  delicate  way,  and  without 
feeming  to  do  it  with  defign,  of  the  clan- 
gers to  which  women  who  love  play 
could  not  fail  of  being  expofed. 

He  had  no  fooner  thought  on  this, 
than  he  refolved  to  put  it  into  imme- 
diate execution;  and,  to  give  the  gt eater 
weight  to  what  he  intended  to  lay,  ran- 
lacked  his  memory  for  all  the  alarming 
circumftances  of  a  gaming-table,  that 
he  had  ever  feen  or  heard  of. 


CHAP.     XI. 

A  LITTLE  MORE  TO  THE  PURPOSE. 

JEMMY  knew  that  his  fair  miftrefs 
kept  a  great  deal  of  company,  and 
that  moft  of  her  afternoons  were  taken 
up  with  giving  and  receiving  viiits: 
whenever/therefore,  he  had  any.  parti- 
cular converfation  to  entertain  her  with, 
he  always  wtnt  to  her  in  a  morning. 
The  buiinefs  he  had  to  communicate 
feeming  to  him  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  delayed,  his  impatience  carried 
him  thither  more  early  than  was  his 
cuftom;  yet  he  had  not  the  fatisucticn 
of  finding  her  alone;  the  two  lovely 

daughters  of  Mrs.  G were  juftgone 

up  Itairs  before  him:  but  he  was  not 
much  difconccrted  at  their  pretence,  as 
he  faw  they  were  in  their  difhabille,  and 
he  could  not  doubt  but  that  the  hour  of 
the  day  would  loon  call  them  home,  in 
order  to  ornament  thofe  charms  which 
were  too  much  admired  not  to  make 
them  defrrous  of  (hewing  them  to  the 
beft  advantage,  whenever  they  appear- 
ed in  publick  places,  which  they  iei 


or  never  failed  to  take  all  opportunities 
of  doing. 

Thefe  ladies,  whofe  hiftory  it  is  pro- 
bable will,  ibmc  time  or  orbtr,  make  a 
very  interefting  figure  in  the  world, 
were  diftinguiumJ  more  by  the  name  of 
the  Two  Beautiful  Si:.  .i:;ti  of 

their  family  :   they  weiv,  indeed,  lovely 
beyond  what  language  can  defcribe,  or 
fancy,  without  feeing  them, 
Both  of  them  were  tail,  finely  tl 
of  a  moft  graceful  air,  had  the  mutt  re- 
gular features  j  eyes  at  once  coinm;nid- 
ing  and  attracting  love  and  admiration; 
and   fo  equally  had  Nature  den: 
bounties  to  them,  that  hard  it  is  to  lay 
which  of  them  excelled  in  any  < 
thofe  perfections  which  each  JK 
in  ibhivifli  abundance. 

But  being  fo  alike  beautiful  was  cer- 
tainly a  misfortune  to  them}  for  each 
fteming  nioit  lovely  when  the  other 
was  away,  yet  neither  of  them  having 
the  preference  when  together,  the  bc- 
holiier's  eye  was  kept  in  continual  mo. 
tion,  without  knowing  on  which  to 
fix  :  this  it  was  which,  joined  with 
Ibme  other  confiderations  not  my  bufi- 
nei's  to  enquire  into,  perhaps  kept  them 
much  longer  from  being  married  than 
many  who  have  not  the  thousandth  part 
of  their  power  of  charming. 

This  confederation,  however,  feemed 
to  have  but  little  weight  with  them  : 
they  lived  in  the  moft  perfe£l  harmony; 
were  rarely  feen  afunder,  whether  at  the 
Play,  the  Opera,  the  Court,  the  Mall, 
Vauxhall,  Ranelagh  ;  in  all  places  of 
refjrt  they  were  inkuarable  as  the  twin 
ftars  that  grace  the  zodiack. 

In  fine,  fo  much  the  fame,  in  every 
refpecl,  were  this  pair  of  charmers,  that, 
.  \Valler  had  lived  in  their  days, 
one  would  have  imagined  he  could  have 
no  other  in  his  eyes  when  he  wrote  ihcfe 
lines— 

<  Not  the  filver  doves  that  fly, 

*  Yok'd  in  Cythrrea'..  car; 

*  Not  the  wings  whLh  four  lu  high, 

*  And  convey  her  Uw  To  r'arj 

*  Arc  lu  lovely,  fwect,  ai*J  : 

*  Or  do  more  ennoble  love, 

'  Aie  fo  choicciy-matclf  d  a  pair, 

*  Or  with  move  content  do  move.* 

Fortunately  for  Jemmy's  defign,  it 
fell  out  that  the  converfation  turned 
chiefly  en  the  fubjecl  of  gaming,  on 

account  of  a  ui  lain  lady,  who,  iuvi&g 
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no  more  than  five  and  twenty  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  had,  according  to 
ner  own  confeflion,  loft  nine  thouiand 
in  one  feafon  ar  play. 

fenny  exprefted,  with  fomnch  warmth 
nnd  fpirit,  the  contempt  fhehad  of  thoi'e 
who  made  a  kind  of  bulinefs  or  trade, 
as  it  were,  of  this  amufernent,  as  fuffi- 
ciently  denoted  the  fincerity  of  her  heart 
while  (he  was  fpeaking,  and  gave  Jem- 
my an  infinite  fatisfa&ion  in  hearing 
her. 

The  two  beautiful  fitters  made  but  a 
very  fhort  vilit,  as  Jemmy  had  conjec- 
tured ;  and,  after  they  were  gone,  he 
refumed  the  topick  they  had  been  talk- 
ing on:  '  You  women,'  faid  he,  (mil- 
ing,  '  have  much  the  advantage  over 
us  men  j  fome  of  you,  at  leaft,  have 
been  ingenious  enough  to  have  found 
out  a  very  eafy  method  of  difcharg- 
ing  all  the  debts  you  contract  at  play. 
I  could  give  you,'  continued  he,  *  a 
thoufand  inflances  of  what  I  fay;  but 
(hall  content  myfelf  with  only  one, 
in  which  a  friend  of  mine  made  me 
the  confidante,  and  on  whofe  veracity 
I  dare  as  much  depend  as  if  I  had 
been  in  his  place,  and  one  of  the 
chief  parties  concerned  in  it.1 
Finding  Jenny  looked  earnestly  upon 
him  all  the  time  he  had  been  fpeaking, 
and  feemed  in  a  difpofition  to  give  at- 
tention  to  every  thing  he  laid  upon  that 
fubjecl,  he  went  on,  and  related  to  her, 
with  as  much  brevity  and  modefty  as 
fuch  an  affair  would  permit,  all  that 
had  paffed  between  himielf,  Liberia, 
and  the  other  gentleman,  who  had  been 
a  lharer  with  him  in  the  favour  of  that 
hdy  ;  hiding  from  her  only  the  names, 
and  fome  few  circumftances,  which 
might  have  given  her  room  to  guefs 
more  than  he  wifned  (he  fhould  do. 

Jenny  was  (hocked  to  the  very  foul 
at  this  recital.  She  had  been  witnefs 
of  many  extravagances  that  women  who 
devote  themfelves  to  gaming  are  often 
guilty  of  j  (he  knew  very  well  that  they 
reduced  themfelves  to  great  ftreights, 
fometimes  even  to  the  total  ruin  of  their 
own  and  hufband's  fortune;  but  could 
never  have  imagined  that  any  of  them, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  play,  would  hrwe 
proceeded  to  thofe  frightful  lengths  (he 
now  was  told  of. 

After  having  exprrfTed  fome  part  of 
her  aftoniihment  and  indignation  at 
fuch  a  depravity  of  nature  —  *  Kow 


ought,'  cried  (he,  *  every  one  to  guard 
a  gain  ft   the  firft  approaches   of  this 
dangerous  propensity  !'      And  then 
again— *  Blels  me  !'  added  (lie,  '  how 
can  any  dne,  who  has  a  tongue  to 
fpeak,  and  common  fenfe  to  dictate 
what  they  fay,  lavifti  thofe  hours  in 
gaming  which  might  be  pafTed  in  an 
agreeable  and   improving   converfa- 
tion  ?    If  no  other  ill  confequences 
than  barely  lofs  of  time  attended  it, 
methinks  it  were  enough  to  hinder 
any  one,  not  altogether  void  of  rea- 
fon,  from  purfuing,  with  the  eager- 
nefs  fome  do,  an  amufement,  at  the 
beft,  trifling  and  idle  !' 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  Jem- 
my was  quite  tranfported  at  finding  in 
his  fajr  miftrefs  fentiments  fo  jufr,  and 
fo  exactly  conformable  to  thofe  he  had, 
with  the  greateft  ardency,  wi(hed  (he 
(hould   be   infpired   with:     he  had  no 
words  which  feemed  to  him  fufficient 
topraife,  as  they  deferved,  her  prudence 
and  penetration  j  yet  faid  enough  on 
that  occaiion  to  put  her  modefty  to  the 
blufh. 

*  Do  not  fancy  me  to  be  poflelTed  of 
'  more  merit  than  I  have,'    anfwered 
(he  :  '  I  believe  that  many  of  our  fex, 

*  with  as  little  inclination  as  myfelf  to 

*  play,  have  been  enticed  to  it  by  the 
'  examples  of  thofe  whom  we  are  fo 
1  lilly  as  to  think  it  an  honour  to  imi- 

*  tate,  even  in  their  vices.     Whatever 
1  we  fee  praftifed  by  thofe  of  the  great 
'  world  becomes  a  law  to  us  of  the  in- 

*  ferior  clafs  ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  that 
'  it  is  not  owing  to   my  own  judg- 
'  ment,  but  to  mere  accident,  that  I  am 

*  brought  to  a  more  reafonable  way  of 
1  thinking. 

*  You  aiuft  know,'  continued  /he, 

*  that  a  lady,  who  is  a  diftant  relation 
'  of  mine,  took  me  with  her  one  even- 

*  ing  to  the  route  of  a  perfon  of  condi- 

*  tion  :  there  was  a  prodigious  deal  of 

*  company,  three  large  rooms  made  into 

*  one,  and  no  left  than  fourteen  tables 
'  fet  out  for  different  forts  of  gaming. 
'  Every  body  played;  and,  though  I 

*  never  was   fond  of  cards,   yet   was 
'  afhamed,  in  fo  publick  an  afTembly, 

*  not  to  do  as  others  did  ;  fo  engaged 

*  myfelf  with  a  party  who  were  fitting 

*  down  to  whift.    Either  through  want 
'  of  (kill  or  attention,  I  foon  loft  twenty 
'  pieces,  which  was  all  I  had  about  me 
'  at  that  time  :  but  hav4pg  no  notion 

E  <  of 
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of  giving  over,  as  the  others  were  for 
continuing,  I  went  to  my  coufm,  who 
was  at  quadrille  at  another  table,  in 
order  to  get  a  frefh  fupply  from  her ; 
but,  to  my  great  mortification,  found 
(he  was  entirely  ftripped  as  well  as 
myfelf;   and  there  was  none  of  the 
company  with  whom  I  was  intimate 
enough  to  become  a  borrower. 
«  I  muftconfefs,'  purfued  fhe,  «  that 
I  then  was  filly  enough  to  be  heartily 
vexed  at  this  difappointment,  and  re- 
tired to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  de- 
bating within  myfelf  whether  I  fhould 
not  go  quite  away,  or  fee  how  my 
ccufin  would  behave,  who,  1  found, 
was  ftill  at  play  with  the  fame  party 
flie  had  been  engaged  in.     As  I  was 
in  this  perplexity,  the  Earl  of  ****, 
who  had  betted  at  our  table,  and  been 
witnefs  both  of  my  ill-luck  and  pre- 
fent   confufion,  came  towards  me  j 
and  putting  a  purfe,  that  feemed  very 
weighty,   into  my  hand,   which   he 
'  held  faft  grafped  between  both  his— 
*'•  It  is  pity,"  faid  he,  tf  that  fo  fine  a 
«'  young  lady  fhould  be  deprived  of  her 
"  diverfion  on  any  account  whatever, 
"  much  lefs  on  that  of  a  little  paltry 
"  cafh  :  accept  thefe  few  pieces,  they 
"  may  be  more  lucky  to  you  than  your 
"  own;    but,    if  it   prove  otherwife, 
tf  command  as  many  from  me  as  you 
"  (hall  ftand  in  need  of.1* 

«  I  proteft  to  you/  went  fhe  ftill  on, 
that  I  was  fo  confounded  at  finding 
myfelf  accofted  in  this  manner,  that 
I  had  neither  courage  nor  prefenceof 
mind  enough  to  refent,  at  firft,  fo  im- 
pudent an  overture,  as  I  ought  to 
have  done}  and  it  was  the  fimplicity 
of  my  behaviour  which  porhaps  en- 
couraged him  to  proceed  :/for  I  only 
iifking  what  his  lordfhip  meant,  he  re- 
plied, with  an  air  and  voice  fufficient- 
ly  explanatory  of  the  bafe  thoughts 
he  had  of  me  —  "  I  mean  to  devote 
'  myielf,  and  all  I  have,  at  the  altar 
of  your  charms  j  happy  if  you  fmile 
upon  the  facrifice  !" 
*  Never  was  any  poor  creature  fo 
overwhelmed  with  different  pafllons 
as  I  then  was !  Amazement,  fliame, 
difdain,  and  rage,  at  once  role  in  my 
bofom,  and  almoft  flopped  the  paffage 
of  my  breath  1  I  forgot  all  relpecl  of 
his  birth  and  place ;  and  throwing 
the  purfe  he  had  given  me  upon  the 
floor — "  Carry  your  offers,"  faid  I, 


"  to  thofe  who  want  them ;  I  defpife 
"  both  them  and  the  hand  from  which 
"  they  came!" 

«  With  thefe  words  I  burft  from  him, 
and  rejoined  the  company.  Mycou- 
fin  was  ftill  playing,  having  borrowed 
of  fome  perfon  fhe  was  acquainted 
withj  and  I  kept  leaning  over  the 
back  of  her  chair  all  the  time  we 
ftaid.  His  lordfhip  paflcd  by  me  more 
than  once,  and  difcovered  by  1m 
looks  that  he  was  no  lefs  affronted  at 
my  behaviour  than  I  had  been  at  his; 
which,  contrary  to  what  it  is  likely 
his  vanity  might  make  him  imagine, 
gave  me  more  fatisfaclion  than  dif- 
content. 

'  I  was,  however,  very  much  agitated 
to  think  that  any  man,  how  great  fo- 
ever,  had  dared  to  treat  me  with  the 
freedom  he  had  done.  On  coming 
home,  I  complained  of  it  to  my  cou- 
fin  ;  but  flic  only  ridiculed  me  for  it; 
told  me  I  was  a  novice  in  the  ways  of 
the  town  ;  that,  if  fhe  had  been  in  my 
place,  fhe  would  have  taken  his  mo- 
ney, and  laughed  at  him  afterwards 
for  beftowing  it:  for  which  I  liked 
her  fo  ill,  that  I  have  ever  fince  avoid - 
'  ed  her  as  much  as  poflible. 

'  Thus  you  fee,  my  dear  Jemmy,* 
added  fhe,  on  concluding  her  little  nar- 
rative, f  that  my  diflike  of  gaming  is 
not  owing  to  my  prudence  in  con- 
fidering  the  folly  of  it;  for  I  confefs 
I  never  thought  much  about  the  mat- 
ter, but  merely  to  Lord  '  ***'«  beha- 
viour; for  certainly  no  young  woman 
of  common  modeity,  if  treated  as  I 
was,  will  ever  indulge  herfclf  in  an 
amufement  that  renders  her  virtue  li- 
able to  be  expofed  to  fuch  infolent  at- 
tacks!' 

It  was  not  in  the  power  of  all  fhe 
could  fay,  however,  to  make  Jemmy  de- 
fift  from  giving  her  the  praifes  fhe  de- 
ferved,  nor  from  entertaining  in  his 
mind  the  higheft  idea  of  her  undierftand- 
ing,  as  well  as  her  virtue;  infomuclt 
that,  could  he  have  thought  hiinitlf 
equally  qualified  in  what  might  be  ex- 
peeled  from  a  hufband,  as  fhe  was  in 
every  thing  that  could  be  wifhed  for  in 
a  wife,  he  would  have  feen  no  reafon 
for  delaying  their  mutual  happincfs  fur 
one  moment. 

But  a  juft  confcioufnefs  of  fomC 
little  frailties  which  afforded  him  to* 
much  pleafure  to  be  able  as  yet  t 
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tify,  made  him  forbear  to  prefs  her  on 
the  fubject  of  their  marriage  for  the 
prefent, 

CHAP.     XII. 

CONTAINS  A  VERY  NOTABLE  IN- 
STANCE OF  FRIENDSHIP  A-LA- 
MODE. 

\\  7"  H I LE  our  lovers  were  thus  en- 
W  deavouring  to  form  their  minds 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  mould  enable  them 
to  render  each  other  perfectly  happy 
when  they  mould  come  to  be  united  to- 
gether, there  were  not  wanting  fome 
who  made  it  their  chief  ftudy  to  con- 
trive the  means  of  feparating  them  for 
ever. 

Jemmy  had  contracted  a  very  nume- 
rous acquaintance  fince  his  father's 
death,  many  of  whom  had  a  large  (hare 
of  his  efteem  and  friendfhip ;  but  there 
was  one,  above  the  reft,  whofe  humour 
and  behaviour  he  was  particularly  taken 
with,  and  with  whom  he  converfed  with 
the  moft  unreferved  freedom. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  called 
Bellpine,  was  delcended  from  a  very 
ancient  family;  and  had  been,  through 
the  extravagance  and  ill-management 
of  his  father,  deprived  of  all  that  ought 
to  have  been  his  patrimony,  except  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  had  been 
fettled  upon  his  mother  by  way  of  join- 
ture, and  could  not  be  diflipated. 

He  had,  riotwithftanding,  been  flat- 
tered with  the  expectation  of  being  one 
day  in  pofleffion  of  an  eftate  of  near 
three  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  be- 
ing the  undoubted  heir  of  an  uncle, 
who,  having  lived  a  batchelor  till  a  very 
advanced  age,  there  was  not  the  leaft 
probability  of  his  ever  changing  his 
condition,  much  lefsof  his  having  any 
children,  even  in  cafe  fuch  a  thing 
fhould  happen  :  and  this  dependance  it 
was  that  hindered  him  from  being  bred 
\ip  to  any  bufinefs  or  profeflion,  and 
alfo  gave  him  an  air  of  lelf-fufficiency, 
in  fome  meafure,  conformable  to  the 
fortune  he  fo  reafonably  hoped  to  be- 
come mafter  of. 

This  uncle,  however,  to  the  furprize 

of  all  that  knew  him,  at  the  age  of 

eighty-two,  and  equally  laden  with  in- 

|    firmities  and   years,  took   it  into  his 

i    head  to  marry  a  daughter  of  one  of  his 

tenants  in  the  country  j    a  girl  fcarce 

nineteen. 


An  accident  fuch  as  this  could  nof, 
when  it  happened,  but  give  a  very  great 
fhock  to  Bellpine,  as  he  could  not  af- 
fure  himfelf  but  that,  in  fpite  of  his 
uncle's  great  age,  a  child,  fome  way  or 
other,  might  come,  and  cut  him  off  at 
once  from  the -inheritance  he  had  been 
made  to  depend  upon.  Yet  did  he  not 
fuffer  his  ipirits  to  fink  on  this  occa- 
fion  j  he  rather  exerted  them  all,  in  or- 
der to  find  fome  means  to  remedy,  or 
at  leaft  to  abate,  the  afperity  of  this 
difappointment :  the  moft  feafible  ones, 
he  thought,  would  be  to  procure,  if 
poffible,  fome  genteel  employment  about 
court;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  make  his 
addrelles  to  fome  lady  of  an  handfome 
fortune  for  a  wife. 

He  was  folicitingat  the  levees  of  the 
great  for  the  accomplifhment  of  his 
firft  project  j  and  cafting  about  in  his 
mind  where  he  mould  direct  hib  court- 
fltip  with  the  utmoft  probability  of  fuc- 
ceeding  in  the  other,  when  he  com- 
menced an  acquaintance  with  Jemmy: 
chance  brought  them  at  firft  together  j 
and  a  mutual  liking  of  each  other's  con- 
verfation,  by  degrees,  grew  up  to  that 
intimacy  between  them  already  men- 
tioned. 

Jemmy  was  of  the  moft  open  com- 
municative difpofition  that  man  could 
poffibly  be  j  he  had  very  few  affairs  in 
life  which  he  made  fecrets  of  to  any  of 
thofe  whom  he  called  his  friends:  but 
with  Bellpine  he  maintained  noreferve; 
he  made  him  the  confidante  of  all  his 
loofer  pleafures ;  his  foibles,  his  very 
thoughts,  were  not  concealed  from  himj 
it  therefore  may  be  fuppofed  that  he 
difguifed  not  the  honourable  affection 
he  had  for  Jenny  j  the  care  that  both 
their  parents  had  taken  to  bring  them 
up  in  notions  of  being  united  together 
when  they  arrived  at  years  of  maturity; 
and  alfo  the  reafons  urged  on  her  fide, 
and  agreed  to  on  bis,  for  delaying,  for 
fome  time,  the  celebration  of  their 
nuptials. 

As  his  heart  was  warm  with  a  paf- 
fion  which  duty,  and  the  cuftom  of  look- 
ing on  her  as  the  perfon  ordained  for  his 
wife,  had  at  firft  infpired  him  with,  and 
a  juft  fenfibiKty  of  the  many  amiable 
qualities  (he  was  miftiefs  of  had  after-  '< 
wards  greatly  heightened  in  him,  he 
fpoke  of  her  in  a  manner  fufficient  to 
enflame  the  heart  of  the  hearer  with 
envy  at  his  happinefs  :  in  this,  indeed, 
it  muft  be  confefied  that  he  ihcwed  more 
E  *  fincerity 
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fmcerity  than  prudence  j  but,  as  one  of 
our  poets  obferves— 

*  Thofe  free  from  guile  themfelvcs,can  fcarce 

*   believe 
«  That  others  will  be  falfe.' 

Nor  was  this  all :  he  contented  not 
himfelf  with  giving  him  a  bare  idea  of 
what  fhe  was  ;  he  introduced  him  to 
her  acquaintance;  he  frequently  made 
him  a  partner  in  his  vifits  to  her,  re- 
commending him  as  a  perfon  highly 
worthy  of  her  efteem  and  friendfhip  ; 
and,  in  fine,  fpokeof  him  in  terms  which 
obliged  her  to  treat  him  as  fuch  ;  little, 
alas  !  fufpecting  that,  while  doing  this, 
he  was  whetting  the  edge  of  a  fword 
that  might  one  day  be  pointed  againfl 
his  own  bofom. 

Bellpine  was  far  from  being  the  man 
thehoneft  heart  of  Jemmy  mirtook  him 
for:  he  was  polTefled,  it  is  true,  of  many 
accomplifhments  both  natural  and  ac- 
quired, but  had  no  fund  of  honour  or 
generofity :  he  knew  perfectly  how  to 
infimiate  himfelf  into  the  good  graces 
of  thofe  he  converfed  with;  but  thought 
himfelf  not  bound  to  make  an  adequate 
return  for  any  favours  he  received  from 
them;  all  his  wiflies  were  centered  in 
felf-gr;Uification  j  and  noconiideration 
for  others  had  ever  any  weight  to  make 
him  defift  from  that  favourite  purfuit. 

But  being  of  a  difpofition  fuch  as  I 
have  defcribed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  fine  perfon  and  large  fortune 
of  Jenny  fhould  make  him  envy  the 
happineis  of  him  who  was  to  be  the 
poifcfTor  of  that  double  treafure:  he 
Joved  her  on  the  fcore  of  her  beauty, 
her  wit,  and  the  many  amiable  quali- 
ties he  had  obferved  in  her ;  but  adored 
her  as  being  the  miftrefs  of  what  he  fo 
much  wanted  ;  and,  filled  with  the  idea 
of  thofe  advantages  he  might  reap  in  an 
alliance  with  her,  made  him  refolve  on 
the  attempt,  and  to  take  all  the  methods 
his  inventive  fancy  could  infpire  to 
alienate  her  affections  from  his  friend. 

He  had  often  heard  Jemmy  fay,  that 
the  agreement  between  them  for  pro- 
tracting the  celebration  of  their  mar- 
riage had  been  firft  propofed  by  her  j 
from  whence  he  concluded,  that  the 
palfion  flie  had  for  him  was  not  fo  vio- 
lent but  that  it  might  be  eafily  with- 
drawn, if  Ihe  was  once  made  to  believe 
there  was  a  decay  in  that  he  profefled 
for  her. 


He  was  fenfible,  nolwithflamlingr, 
that  there  requited  a  more  than  common 
fhare  of  caution  and  addrcfs  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  defign  ;  he  faw  very 
well,  that  Jenny  had  J  g*f»t  dml  of  fi- 
gacity  and  penetration  ;  it  behoved  him, 
therefore,  either  to  throw  fuch  ;i  fmp- 
tation  in  Jemmy's  way  as  fhould  render 
himJneflect  ungrateful  and  perfidious, 
or  contrive  fuch  appearances  of  his  being 
fo,  as  could  not  be  difcovered  from  re- 
ality by  human  wit. 

With  the  firlr.  of  thefe  meafures  he 
commenced  the  profecution  of  his  de- 
fign, though,  of  the  two,  thelealt  fenfi- 
ble to  be  accomplifhed,  as  it  w-is  very 
difficult  to  find  a  woman  who  excelled 
Jenny  in   any  one  perfection   that   can 
attract:  the  eye,  or  captivate  the  heart: 
Love/  fa'uS   he  within    himftlf,  '  is 
feldom  fo  much  the  effect  of  rcafon 
as  of  fancy  ;  and  if' I  can  be  fo  lucky 
as  to  prefent  an  object  capable  of  fir- 
ing the  heart  of  this  too  happy  rival 
with  an  amorous  flame,  and  fhe  has 
virtue  or  cunning  enoughto  refufc  the 
gratification  on  any  other  terms  than 
thofe  of  marriage,  it  may  fo  happen, 
that  all  the  merits  of  Jenny,  and  his 
engagements   with  her,  will   be   too 
light  to  overbalance  inclination.' 
He  knew  that  Jemmy  was  extremely 
fond  of  rnufick;    he  had  feen   him  in 
the  utmofl  rapture  on   hearing  a  melo- 
dious voice,   or  an    inftrument   finely- 
played  upon  ;  and  it  was  by  this  bait  he 
hoped  to  allure  Jemmy  from  his  vows, 
or  at   leaft   to  draw  him    into  fuch  a 
manner  of  behaviour  as  mould  pique 
the  pride  of  Jenny,  and  render  her  in- 
different  towards  him. 

To  diflblve  the  cement  of  that  tender 
affection,  with  which  they  now  regard- 
ed each  other,  would  go  a  great  way  to- 
wards gaining  the  point  he  aimed  at  j 
he  flattered  himfelf,  that  if  he  could 
once  fet  them  at  variance,  he  was  at 
prefent  enough  in  Jenny's  favour  to  be 
able  to  obtain  the  firft  fhare  in  her  ten- 
dernefs,  when  taken  off  from  the  man 
who  now  engrofTed  it. 

The  perfon  whofe  charms  he  intend- 
ed as  the  fnare  to  entrap  the  conftancy 
of  Jemmy  was  called  Mifs  Chit :  fhe 
pafled,  in  the  opinion  of  moft  people, 
for  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  diftin- 
guifhed  in  the  world  for  nothing  fo  much 
as  for  being  her  father  ;  but  it  was  whif- 
pered,  by  thofe  who  pretended  to  be 
connoifleurs  in  the  fecret  intrigues  of 

tht 
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the  great,  that  (he  really  fprung  from 
parents  of  a  much  more  elevated  ftation. 
She  was  young,  handfome,  well-fhap- 
ed  ;  and,  though  of  fomewhat  too  di- 
minutive a  (feature,  had  an  air  and  mien 
extremely  ftriking;  (lie  wanted  neither 
wit  nor  aflurance  to  fet  off  the  talents 
flic  was  iniftrefs  Of  to  the  bell  advan- 
tage ;  Hie  was  a  great  courtier,  and  per- 
fectly (killed  in  all  the  rudiments  of 
modifh  good- breeding:  but  the  chief 
inducement  that  Bellpine  had  to  make 
choice  of  her  as  ?.n  inftrument  of  his 
purpofe  was  this  ;  Nature  had  given  her 
a  voice  that  fcemed  the  very  foul  of  har- 
mony ;  and,  when  accompanied  by  her 
harpfichord,  which  fhe  finely  touched, 
the  mellifluous  founds  had  power  to 
calm  the  moft  raging  paffions  of  the 
mind,  and  convert  all  into  love  and  foft 
defire  ;  fo  that  what  the  poet  fays  of 
Mira,  might  be  juitly  enough  afcribed 
to  her— 

<  The  wretch,  who  from  her  wit  and  beauty 

«  flics, 

<  If  ihe  but  reach  him  with  her  voice,hc  dies.* 


Bellpine  frequently  vifited  this  lady, 
and  was  welcome  to  her  on  account  of 
his  facetious  converfation,  and  the  in- 
telligence he  picked  up  among  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  was  continually  in- 
forming her  of  the  intrigues  of  the  town. 
As  he  was  well  received  by  her,  he 
could  not  fail  of  being  fo  by  her  father, 
who,  it  was  eafy  to  perceive,  was  but 
the  fecond  perfon  in  the  family  :  (land- 
ing thus  as  he  did  with  both,  it  can- 
not be  fuppofed  he  wanted  intereft  to 
introduce  anyone  he  thought  proper  to 
her  acquaintance.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, proceed  too  abruptly  in  the  affair, 
as  it  might  have  fpoiled  all,  if  either 
party  had  fufpec~led  him  of  dellgn  j  but 
watched  an  opportunity,  when  they 
were  talking  one  day  of  tnufick,  to  a(k 
Jemmy,  in  a  carelefs  manner,  as  if  it 
were  by  chance,  if  he  had  ever  heard 
MifsChit  fing  and  play. 

'  No,' replied  he;  '  but  I  have  heard 
(lie  does  both  to  very  great  perfec- 
tion.'—' I  wonder,'  faid  the  other, 
that  you  fhould  not  have  the  curiofity 
to  be  a  judge  of  her  (kill  that  way 
yourfelf,  as  you  are  fo  great  a  lover 
of  mufickr 

*  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  at  all 
known  to  her,'  replied  Jemmy  ;  *  nor 
have  even  ever  feen  her,  any  more  than 


1  en  pa(T.int,  once  or  twice  I  think  at 
1  court,  and  two  or  three  times  in  the 
«  Mall  with  Lady  Fife.' 

*  I  am  pretty  free  there/  cried  Bell- 
pine;  *  and  if  you  have  an  inclination 

*  to  hear  this  female  Orpheus  of  the 

*  town,  will  t^ke  you  with  ins,  and  alfo 
'  engage  fhe  (hall  give  you  a  touch  of 

*  her  harmony,  both  vocal  and  inftru* 
«  mental;  for,  to  do  her  jullice,  (he  has 
'  not  the  lead  reierve  in  this  point;  her 
'  harpfichord  is  never  out  of  tune,  nor 
4  her  voice  difconcerted  with  a  cold.* 

Jemmy  exprefled  a  great  deal  of  fa- 
tisfaclion  at  this  offer,  but  gave  much 
more  than  what  he  felt  himfelf  to  his 
pretended  friend,  who  looked  on  the 
ready  compliance  he  found  in  him  as  a 
happy  beginning  of  the  enterprize  he 
had  projected.  They  agreed  to  meet  at 
White's  the  next  day,  and  then  proceed 
on  their  viiit  to  the  lady. 


CHAP.    XIII. 

IS  FULL    OF  REMARKABLE    AND  IK. 
TERHSTING   PARTICULARS. 

BELLPINE  had  no  occafion  to 
make  any  previous  apology  to Mif* 
Chit  for  bringing  a  friend  with  him  to 
vifit  her,  having  already  taken  that  li- 
berty without  her  being  difpleafed  with 
it,  in  favour  of  feveral  of  his  compani- 
ons, who  had  teftified  to  him  a  defire  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  her. 

But  it  was  not  in  this  manner  he 
chofe  to  introduce  Jemmy:  the  plot  he 
had  laid  required  they  (hould  appear  as 
agreeable  as  pofilble  to  each  other ;  it 
was  therefore  highly  neceffarv  to  ore- 
pcCfefs  her  with  fuch  an  idea  of  the  per- 
fon Ihe  was  to  fee,  as  (hould  make  her 
neglect  nothing  that  might  fet  off  all  the 
charms  fhe  was  miftrefs  of  to  the  beft 
advantage.  Having  well  confjdered 
within  himfelf  under  what  character  a 
man  was  likely  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
a  young,  gay,  vain  woman,  he  went  to 
her  pretty  early  in  the  morning,  and  be- 
gan with  telling  her  he  was  come  in  be- 
half of  a  gentleman  who  had  entreated 
him  to  be  his  interceflbr  for  permiffion 
to  wait  on  her  with  him  that  afternoon. 

This  formal  fpeech  from  a  man  whofe 
ufual  deportment  might  rather  be  ac- 
cufed  of  too  little  than  too  much  cere- 
mony, made  her  laugh  very  heartily: 
«  Blcfs  me,'  faid  (he,  <  what  romances 

I  have 
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have  you  been  reading!  We  are  not, 
Cure,  running  back  to  the  days  of  O- 
roondates  ar.d  Statyra.  If  you  have 
any  friend  to  bring  here,  what  need  rt!J 
this  prelude?  You  know  very  well 
that  every  one  you  introduce  is  wel- 
come.' 

Bellpine  on  this  threw  off  the  ferious 
arr  he  had  affefted,  and  refiimcd  that 
free  and  undaunted  one  which  was  molt 
natural  to  him  :  '  Faith,  Madam,'  an- 
fwered  he,  *  I  can  eafily  join  with  you 

*  in  laughing  at  myfelf;  I  knowlmuft 

*  make  an  odd  figure  in  the  grave  lh-ain, 
'  by  the  pains  I  took  in  putting  it  on  ; 
«  but  I  thought, as  I  was  one  of  Cupid's 

*  harbingers,  my  meflage  ought  to  be 

*  delivered  in  fomewbat  above  the  com- 
'  rnon  phrafe.' 

«  A  harbinger  from  Cnpid  !'  cried 
flic;  '  I  find,  then,  you  would  perfuade 

*  me  you  have  this  commiflion  to  me 

*  from  a  lover/ — '  Moft  certainly,' an- 
fwered    he;  *  from  one  who  is   three 

*  parts  fo  at  leaft:  he  is  already  charm- 
'  ed  with   your    face,  your   air,  your 
'  fhape;  and  there  is  only  wanting  your 

*  fine  voice  to  compleat  the  conqueft.' 

4  Of  whom?'  demanded  (he.  '  It  is 
«  fit  I  fhould  know  the  name  of  this 
4  newvafTal.' — *  Have  a  little  patience,* 
faid  he,  *  and  I  will  tell  you  every 

*  thing.  In  the  firft  place,  he  is  a  young 

*  heir  lately  come  to  the  pofleflion  of  an 
'  eftate  fufficient  to  fupport  a   coach - 
'  and- fix  ;  in  the  next  place,  he  is  hand- 
«  fume,  well-made,  has  as  gtntecl  an 

*  addrefs  as  any  man  about  town  ;  laft- 
4  ly,  he  is  r.l lowed  to  have  wit,  honour, 
4  and   good-nature;  and  his  name   is 
4  Jeffamy.1 

«  1  have  feen  that  gentleman,'  re- 
turned (he,  foinewhat  fen  on  fly  ;  'and 

*  believe  you  have  done  him  no  move 
4  than  juftice  in  the  reprefentation  you 

*  have  made  of  him:  but  I  have  been 

*  told  he  is  deeply  engaged,  and  on  the 
4  point  of  being  married  to  a  young 

*  lady  of  his  own   name;   I  think  they 
«  call  her  Mils  Jenny  Jeflamy.' 

*  Nothing  in  it,  upon  my  honour!* 
cried  Bellpine;  '  I  can  aver  to  you  from 
my  own  knowledge,  that  there  arc  no 
'  two  ptople  in  the  world  of  different 
(exes  that  have  a  more  perfect  indif- 
ference for  each  other  :  there  was,  in- 
deed, fuch  a  thing  intended  for  them 
by  their  fathers  ;  but  the  old  men  are 
both  dead;  and  you  know,  Mad.im, 
we  young  folks  are  apt  to  pay  but 


little  regard,  to  the  injunctions  /aid 
upon  us  by  thofe  who  are  no  longer 
in  a  condition  to  re  lent  our  dill 
ence.   It  is  true,'  continued  this  art- 
ul  deceiver,  «  they  Ice  each  other  very 
frequently,  hold  a   good  correfpcm- 
dence,  converfe  as  friends ;  but  with- 
out one  grain  of  inclination  on  c , 
fide.   I  am  very  well  aifurcd,  by 
I   have  heard  both  of  them  d'ei 
that  fhouid  either  of  them  infilt  on  the 
performance  of  the   covenant  made 
between    their    parents,    an   eternal 
breach  muft  infallibly  enfue.' 
Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jt-ffamy  kept  too 
much  company  not  to  be  well  known  in 
the  polite  world  ;  their  characters,  their 
fortunes,    and    their  mutuaT  engage- 
ments, were  no  fecret ;  they  were  the 
fubje&s  of  converfation  among  many 
who  had  not  the  leart  perfonal  acquaint- 
ance with  either  of  them  ;  and  it  was  a 
matter  oi  furprize  to  every  one,  that  a 
marriage  which  had  fo  long  ago  been 
projected,  was  not  as  yet  consummated. 
As  nobody  had  pretended  todifcover 
any  reafon  for  this  unaccountable  de- 
Jay,  Mils  Chit  might  eafily  give  credit 
to  that  which  Bellpine  nowafligned  for 
it.     Bellpine  watched  her  every  Jock; 
and  perceiving  that  his  infinuations  had 
wrought  thus  far  on  her  belief,  pro- 
ceeded to  what  now  feemed  to  him  a 
ta/k  not  difficult  to   be  accomplished; 
that  of  perfuading  her  Jemmy  in  reality 
felt  fome  beginning •  ef  a  paffion  for  her. 
'  You    cannot    imagine,'    faid    he, 
with  what  raptures  he  exprefTes  him- 
felf  concerning  you:    the  fir  it  time  he 
faw  you  was  at  court;  I  was  with 
him  the  fame  evening,  and  he  could 
talk  on  nothing  but  you  the  whole 
time  we  were  together.  "  What  eyes 
'  /he  has!  how  bright!  how  fparkling! 
"  What  a  mouth  !  what  a  finely  turn- 
**  ed — !  How  delicate  is  her  lhape!  how 
"  enchanting  is  her  air!" 

*  Hold,  Mr.  Bellpine!'  interrupted 
file,  putting  her  hand  before  his  mouth; 

for  the  fake  of  curiufity,  no  moi 
you  go  on  at  this  rate,  I  (hall  know 
beforehand,  and  he  will  have  nc; 
new  to  fay  to  me  when  he  comes.' 

*  Nay,'  rejoined  Bellpine,  «  I  do  not 
fuppofe  he  will  lay  much  to  you  at 
this  full  vifit,  nor,  perhaps,  at  the 
fecond,  or  even  at  the  third.     I  have 
been  told,  by  thofe  who  have  experi- 
enced the  p.'iffion,  that  a  true  lover 
never  gets  courage  to  declare  what  be 

«  feels 
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Feels  to  his  miftrefs  till  half  the  town 
are  apprized  of  it  by  his  behaviour: 
but,'  purfued  he,  '  you  will  have  pe- 
netration enough  to  read  in  his  looks 
what  his  lips  want  boldnefsto  reveal.' 
— <  Pifli!1  fays  file,  'do  you  think  I  (hall 
give  myfelf  the  trouble  to  examine 
his  looks  ?  It  will  be  time  enough  for 
me  to  attend  to  them  when  his  tongue 
ihall  have  explained  the  dictates  of 
his  heart/ 

They  had  fome  farther  difcourfe  on 
this  head  ;  and,  in  fpite  of  the  carelei's 
air  Mil's  Chit  afiffted  to  put  on,  the 
cunning  Bellpine  iaw  the  impreflion  his 
v?ords  had  made  upon  her;  and,  after 
adding  all  that  he  thought  neceffary  for 
A'engthening  it  in  her,  took  his  leave, 
highly  applauding  himfelf  in  his  mind 
for  what  he  had  done.  He  met  Jemmy 
at  the  appointed  hour  at  the  chocolate- 
boufe,  and  about  tea-time  went  with 
bim  on  their  purpofedvifit:  on  his  fend- 
ing up  his  name  they  were  immediate- 
Ij'^hewed  to  the  room  where  Mils  Chit 
was  fitting;  when  he  found,  by  the  great 
care  (he  had  taken  in  her  drefs-,  and  the 
exaftnefs  of  every  thing  about  her,  that 
he  had  not  flattered  himfelf  with  a  vain 
conjecture,  but  that  (he  was  indeed  as 
defirous  as  he  could  wi(h  of  appearing 
lovely  in  the  eyes  of  this  new  gueft. 

Jemmy,  being  prefented  to  her  by 
Bellpine,  faluted  her  with  the  utmolt 
gallantry  ;  (he  received  him  with  a  be- 
coming modefty,  which,  notwithli.ind- 
ing,  had  fomething  of  inviting  in  it  : 
the  converfation  at  firft  turned  only  on 
general  topicks;  but  Bellpine  would 
not  fufter  it  to  continue  fo,  and  told  her, 
in  his  ufual  free  manner,  that  he  fliould 
not  think  himfelf  forgiven  for  the  li- 
berty he  had  taken,  tiil  (he  had  obliged 
both  him  and  his  friend  with  a  long  and 
a  touch  of  her  harpfichord. 

To  this  (he  replied^  with  a  fprightly 
tone  of  voice  and  gefture,  that  whatever 
he  might  think  of  her,  (he  had  too  much 
complaifance  for  a  ftranger,  who  feem- 
ed  fo  well  to  deferve  it,  not  to  do  every 
thir.g;  in  her  power  to  render  the  viiit 
be  had  favoured  her  with  agreeable  to 
him.  In  fpeaking  thefe  words  (he  fat 
down  to  her  inftiuaient;  and,  without 
waiting  for  any  more  entreaties,  began 
to  fing  one  of  the  moft  favourite  airs  in 
Mr.  Handel's  laft  oratorio. 

As  (he  had  in  reality  a  very  fine  voice, 
great  ikill  in  mufick,  and  played  admi- 
jrably  weij,  there  was  no  qccafion  that 


Jemmy  (hould  ftretch  truth  to  a  pitch 
too  high  in  exprefling  the  pleafure  he 
took  in  hearing  her.  But  it  was  not  in 
mere  words  alone  he  teftified  the  mighty- 
influence  that  the  well-concerted  notes 
had  over  him  :  he  languiflied ;  he  died  ; 
his  foul  feemed  all  abforbed,  diflblved 
in  extafy  ;  and  he  not  only  fpoke,  but 
looked  in  fuch  a  manner  as,  without  be- 
ing prepofleflcd,  as  (he  was,  with  au 
opinion  of  his  having  a  pafllon  for  her, 
might  well  make  her  believe  (he  had 
other  charms  for  him  befides  thofe  of 
her  voice  and  ikill  in  mufick. 

As  often  as  (he  gave  over,  Bell  pine 
preffed  her  to  renew  the  harmony ;  and 
fometimes  Jemmy  aifumed  the  boldnef* 
to  fecond  a  petition,  which  he  was  very 
fenfible  was  made  entirely  on  his  ac- 
count. The  lady  was  not  refractory  to 
their  united  entreaties,  and  continued 
playing  till  her  father  came  into  her 
room.  The  ufual  compliments  being- 
paffed,theyall  fat  down, and  entered  into 
converfation;  but  whatever  fubj  eel:  was 
darted  by  the  old  .gentleman,  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  Mjfs  Chit's  vifitors 
had  the  adJrefs  to  turn  it  on  the  praiie 
of  mufick,  and  the  perfection  which  flic 
had  attained  to  in  that  fcience. 

Jemmy  laid  many  things  which  might 
feem  extravagant  on  this  occafion  ;  but 
thinking  he  had  ftaid  long  enough  for 
a  firil  vifir,  rofe  up,  and  was  preparing 
to  take  his  leave,  when  Mr.  Chit,  who 
had  been  tutored  beforehand  by  his 
daughter  how  he  (hould  behave,  would 
not  Tuffer  him  to  (peak  of  going,  feized 
upon  his  hat  and  gloves,  and  .laid,  that 
if  his  daughter  had  afforded  them  any 
entertainment,  it  was  owing  to  him  for 
having  provided  the  belt  mafters  for  her 5 
and  he  therefore  expefted  they  would 
lecompenfe  him  for  it,  by  giving  him 
their  company  the  remainder  of  the 
evening;  adding,  that  fupper  was  juft 
ready  to  be  ierved  up. 

Jemmy  would  fainhaveexcufed  him- 
felf, as  he  had  an  appointment  which 
he  was  very  unwilling  to  break  j  but 
there  was  no  refitting  the  prefent  kind 
compulfion,  efpecially  as  Mils  Chit 
condefcended  to  join  her  entreaties  with 
her  fathers  j  he  therefore  complied, 
and  contented  himfelf  with  fending  an 
apology  to  thofe  who  expected  his  com- 
ing. The  collation  prepared  for  them 
was  fo  elegant,  the  old  gentleman's  con- 
verfation fo  facetious,  and  his  daugh- 
tei  's  mulkk  ib  dslightful,  that  the  night 
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was  almoft  loft  in  morning-dawn,  when 
Jemmy  and  bis  fallc  friend  came  away: 
but  what  ufe  the  latter  made  of  this  long 
vilit,  the  reader  will  very  loon  difcover. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

SEEMS  BIO  WITH  THE  PROMISE  OF 
SOME  MIGHTY  MATTERS  HERE- 
AFTER TO  BE  BROUGHT  TO 
LIGHT. 

IT  was  fo  very  hre  when  the  little 
company  broke  up,  that  Bellpinehad 
no  opportunity  of  putting  any  <jueftions 
To  Jemmy  concerning  his  fentiments  of 
the  lady  he  had  introduced  him  to  ;  and 
as  they  lived  different  ways,  they  took 
Jeave  of  each  other  at  Mr.  Chit's  door, 
•without  any  farther  fpeech  that  night. 
Full  of  impatience,  however,  for  the 
iuccefs  of  his  pernicious  plot,  lie  went 
pretty  early  the  next  morning  to  his 
houfe;  and,  according- to  his  wifli, found 
him  quite  alone,  and  not  yet  ready  to 
go  abroad.  He  was  fcarce  fat  down 
v/hen  he  had  the  fatisfaclion  of  hearing 
Jemmy  hi mfelf  prepare  the  way  for  the 
converfation  he  intended  to  entertain 
him  with,  by  thanking  him  for  the  plea- 
fure  he  had  enjoyed  the  night  before 
through  his  means. 

'  I  wifh  from  my  foul,'  replied  this 
wicked  incendiary,  '  that  it  were  in  my 
power  to  procure  you  a  much  more 
ample  and  fubltantisl  one:  muiick 
indulges  no  mere  than  a  (ingle  fenfej 
Mifs  Chit  has  charms  that  might  en- 
grofs  the  whole  five.  Ah,  Jemmy!' 
ontinued  he,  embracing  him,  '  what 
a  heaven  it  would  be,  after  an  hour 
or  two  of  dalliance,  to  be  lulled  to 
fleep  by  that  angelick  voice,  prefllng, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  ruby  lips  whence 
the  tranfporting  founds  proceed  !  and 
then,  ye  gods,  awake  to  new  raptures 
and  repeated  blifs  !' 
Jemmy  laughed  heartily  at  the  extafy 
which  the  o-her  affe&ed  to  feel  through 
the  force  of  imagination.  *  You  wify 
me  bapptntft,*  cried  he;  «  yet  fpeak, 
methinks,  as  if  you  could  not  avoid 
being  one  of  thofe  who  would  envy 
me  the  poflcflion  of  it :  but,  my  dear 
friend,'  added  he,  '  you  have  no  need 
to  be  under  any  apprthenfions  on  that 
fcore  ;  for,  to  deal  fmcerely,  I  like 
Mifs  Chit  as  a  mufician,  but  fhall 
never  think  of  her  as  a  woman.' 


Thefe  words   gave  a   moft  terrSbfe 
(hock  to  the  high-r.»ifedexpec3ationsof 
Bellpine  ;  but,  as  he  was  mafter  of  art 
uncommon  fhareof  artifice,  and  an  rqnal 
prefence  of  mind,  it  waseufy  for  him  to 
conceal  one  emotion  under  the  fli 
another;  and,  ft;irtingback  with  a  well- 
cotmteifeited    furpri/e — «  Impoi! 
cried  he  ;  «  you  cannot,  fure,  be  fo  in- 
'  fen  fible,  foal  together  untouched  with 

*  charms  that  half  the  town  arc  run- 
4  ning  mad  after!  * 

'  You  know,'  anfwered  Jemmy,  with 
a  very  ferious  air,  *  I  am  under  engage- 
'  tnents  elfewhere,  which  will  not  per- 
'  mit  me  to  make  my  addreffes  to  her, 

*  or  any  other  woman, upon  honourable 
'   terms  ;    and   I   cannot    fuppofe    they 

<  would  be  accepted  by  Mil's  Chit,  if 
«  offered  with  a  view  of  a  different  na- 
'  lure.* 

*  I  cannot  flatter  you  fo  far  as  thnt, 

<  indeed,'  replied  he,  ftill  difconcertedj 
and  more  fo,  when   Jemmy  liaftily  re. 
joir.ed— *  I   wonder,    Bellpine,    that, 

*  having  fo  jurt  a  fenle  of  the  lady's 
'  merit,  you  never  made  your  court  to 

*  her  yourfelf  ?* 

On  an  interrogatory  fo  unthought- 
on,  all  his  audacity  forfook  him  5  he  was 
filent  for  fume  moments;  but  at  length 
recovering  himfelf,  his  ready  wit  fur- 
niflied  him  with  an  excufe  which  feem- 
ed  plaufible  enough,  and  was  certainly 
the  only  one  that  could  have  had  the 
lead  appearance  of  fmcerity. 

'  1  (hail  difguile  nothing  of  the  truth 
from  you,'  laid  he.  '  To  be  plain, 
then,  it  is  my  vexatious  circiim!tance« 
which  alone  deter  me  ;  fmce  my  uncle 
has  taken  a  ftep  that  may  poflihly  de- 
pi  ive  me  of  tlve  inheritance  I  was 
born  to  expecl,  I  have  no  dowry  to 
offer  with  my  fervices  :  a  woman  that 
has  money  demands  a  jointure  ade- 
quate to  the  ium  fhe  brings ;  and  for 
me  to  marry  one  whofe  only  portion 
is  her  beautv  and  good  qualities, 
would  render  both  her  and  myfelf 
for  ever  milerable;  fo  that,  whether 
Mifs  Chit  is  or  is  not  a  fortune,  (he 
is  quite  out  of  the  queflion  with  mo 
as  a  wife.' 

He  fpokc  all  this  with  fo  much  feem- 
ing  candour  and  opennefs  of  heai : 
Jemmy  thought  himfelf  more  than  ever 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  he  had  always 
entertained  of  the  good  fenfe  and  ho- 
nour of  his  friend  ;  and  readily  agreed 
wiih  him,  that  where  a  marriage  wa« 
confum  mated 
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^onfiimmated  between  two  perfons,  nei- 
ther of  whom  had  a  fufficient  compe- 
tency, it  could  not  fail  of  making  both 
parties  equally  unhappy,  and  alfo  of 
entailing  Jailing  wretchednefs  on  their 
posterity.  Bellpinefoon  grew  weary  of 
this  clifcourfe,  as  it  had  no  connexion 
with  his  prefent  views;  and  therefore 
made  his  vifit  much  Shorter  than  he  at 
fir  It  had  intends!  it,  and  retired  to  a 
place  where  he  might  give  a  loofeto  his 
difcontent,  and  contrive  fome  other 
mesns  of  bringing  his  defigns  to  per- 
fection, fince  "hole  he  had  already  ef- 
faycd  had  proved  fo  ineffectual. 

As  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make 
Jemmy  become  guilty  in  fair.,  his  nexc 
refource  was  to  make  him  appear  fo:  to 
blacken  him  by  any  ill  report  directly 
to  Jenny  herfelf,  he  knew  would  be  in 
vain,  and  treated  with  contempt  by  a 
woman  of  her  penetration;  he  therefore 
took  a  more  artful  and  more  fure, 
though  flow  method  of  infufing  the 
poifon  of  jealouly  and  indignation  into 
her  foul:  he  gave  it  out  in  whifpers, 
inuendoes,  and  dark  hints,  among  thole 
whom  he  found  fond  of  icandal  and  of 
explaining  myfteries  of  that  kind,  that 
Jemmy  had  an  utter  averfion  to  Jenny 
in  his  heart;  that  he  was  fteking  fome 
excufe  to  break  entirely  with  her;  and 
that  it  was  Mifs  Chit  who  had  caufed 
this  change  in  him;  he  had  no  great 
caufe  to  doubt  but  that  this  rumour 
would  fpread  from  one  to  another 
through  the  town,  and  become  fo  much 
the  univeifal  fecret,  that  it  could  not 
fail  of  reaching  Jenny's  ears;  and  then 
he  concluded  that  it  would,  by  degrees, 
fleal  itfelf  into  her  belief. 

As  Jemmy  was  a  man  of  pleafure, 
and  did  not  live  without  many  tran- 
fient  amours,  it  may  feem  a  little 
ftrange  to  fome  people  that  Bellpine, 
\vho,  by  his  intimacy  with  him,  could 
not  be  a  ftranger  to  the  errors  cf  his 
conduct,  did  not  chuff  to  get  commu- 
nicated to  Jenny  1'uch  things  as  a  very 
final!  enquiry  would  convince  her  were 
true,  rather  than  to  endeavour  to  alarm 
her  with  reports  which  had  no  founda- 
tion in  fact.  But, this  was  not  Bell- 
pine's  way  of  reafoning;  he  rightly 
judged,  that  a  woman  of  Jenny's  un- 
derltanding  might  eafily  be  brought  to 
forgive  the  frailties  of  youth  and  na- 
ture in  a  man  of  Jemmy's  gay  and  vo- 
latile difpofition;  but  would  be  irrecun- 


cileable,  implacable,  if  once  made  to 
believe  he  addrefled  any  other  upon  ho- 
nourable terms. 

It  is  eafy  for  perfons  capable  of  in- 
venting falmoods  to  propagate  them  in. 
fuch  a  manner  c<s  to  make  them  pafs 
current  for  a  time,  and  yet  avoid  any 
detection  of  their  being  the  authors  of 
it :  it  is  not  by  faying  directly  a  thing  is 
fo,  that  a  ftory  fo  much  gains  credit, 
as  by  half  words,  winks,  nods,  and 
other  fuch  like  geftures;  thefe  are  the 
traps  which  catch  the  unwary,  and  give 
an  air  of  reality  ,to  that  which  has  no 
exiftence.  Bellpine,  at  lead,  was  well 
.verfed  in  this  art;  and  practifed  it  with 
fuch  fuccefs  as  to  the  matter  in  queftion, 
and  was  fo  far  from  being  fufpected  of 
having  raifed  this  report,  that  he  has 
often  been  alked  by  thole  who  heard 
from  other  hands  what  his  opinion  was 
concerning  the  truth  of  it. 

Jenny,  on  account  of  her  many  ac- 
ccmplilliments  and   good  nature,  was 
fo  generally  beloved  by  thofe  who  knew 
her,  and  her  character  in  fuch  eftima- 
tion  with  thofe  who  were  perfonally  ac- 
quainted  with   her,    that  none  could 
hear,    without  the  mod  extreme  fur- 
prize,  thatfhe  was  about  to  be  forfaken 
by  a  man  who,  from  his  very  infancy, 
had  been  taught  to  look  upon  her  as  his 
future  wife,  and   for  whom  ihe  made 
no  fecret  of  having  the  molt  tender  af- 
fection.   But  whenever  this  fubject  was 
mentioned  to  Bellpine,  as  it  frequently 
fo  happened,  he  affected  to  hang  down 
his  head  and  be  entirely  filent;  or,  if 
defired  by  fome  one  or  other  of  the  com- 
pany to  i'peak  his  thoughts — *  I  am  no 
judge  of  the  affair,'    vould  he  fay; 
Mr.JefTamyisrny  friend;  andl  fhould 
be  loth  to  think  him  capable  of  a  bad 
action.     JVTifs   Jenny   is  certainly  a 
fine  girl,  and  fo  is  Mifs  Chit:  if  he 
has  changed  his  fentiments,  he,  doubt- 
lefs,  has  his  reafcns;  but  I  know  no- 
thing of  it.' 

His  intimacy  with  Jemmy  was  fo 
well  known,  that  thefe  indeterminate 
anfwers  from  him  gave  more  credit  to 
the  ftory  than  the  moft  pofitive  arTur- 
ances  given  by  any  other  perfon  could 
have  done.  Nor  was  this  all:  to  give 
the  greater  appearance  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  thought  it  was  fo  much  his  Jn- 
tereft  to  have  believed,  he  contrived  it 
fo  that  Jemmy  and  Mifs  Chit  fhould 
frequently  be  feen  togsther  in  publick 
F  places, 
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places,  though,  for  the  moft  part,  they 
met  without  the  leaft  defign  on  the  fide 
of  either  of  them. 

Jemmy,  indeed,  could  not  avoid  be- 
ing fomewhatacceiTary  in  corroborating 
the  afperfion  caft  upon  himfelf:  as  he 
had  been  introduced  to  that  young  lady, 
and  received  by  her  in  the  manner  above- 
mentioned,  thecomplaifance  due  to  her 
fex  and  rank,  joined  to  the  pleafure  he 
took  in  hearing  her  fing  and  play, 
obliged  him  fometimes  to  vifit  her: 
Bellpine  was  generally  with  them;  and 
when  he  was  Jo,  always  found  fome 
pretext  or  other  to  draw  them  out  where 
he  knew  there  would  be  people  who 
would  not  fail  to  take  notice  of  their 
being  together. 

It  requires  more  pains  to  be  a  villain 
than  fome  people  may  imagine:  befides 
impofing  upon  Jemmy,  and  making 
him  ac"l  in  a  manner  which  fhewed  his 
fentiments  to  the  world  far  different 
from  what  they  were  in  reality,  Bell- 
pine  had  alfo  another  card  to  play,  which 
coft  him  little  lefs  contrivance.  As  he 
had  pofl'efled  Mifs  Chit  with  a  belief 
that  Jemmy  wasferioufly  infpired  with 
a  palfion  for  her,,  and  knew  very  well 
that  gentleman's  behaviour  had  not  at 
all  been-  conformable  to  the  affurances 
he  had  given  her  on  this  account,  it 
behoved  him  to  reconcile  this  contra- 
diction fo  as  not  to  leave  her  any  room 
to  fufpeft  the  deception  he  had  put  upon, 
her.  He  therefore  continued,  day  by 
day,  to  carry  her  fome  frem  intelligence 
of  the  fine  things  Jemmy  faid  of  her; 
and  infinuated,  that  there  was  a  defign 
on  foot,  which,  when  once  executed, 
would  afford  him  a  plaufible  pretence 
for  breaking  off  entirely  with  Jennyj 
and  that  then  he  would  avow  his  paf- 
fion,  and  declare  himielf  only  devoted 
to  her. 

Whether  this  young  lady  was  abfo- 
lutely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  faid,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  de- 
termine; becaufe,  indeed,  it  is  highly 
probable  fi)e  never  gave  herfelf  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  confiftency  of 
the  ftory. 

Dangerous,  however,  might  fuch  an 
tmpofition  have  been  to  fome  ladies  to 
have  been  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  an 
alliance  with  a  man  fuch  as  Jemmy, 
perfectly  agreeable  in  his  pcrlbn,  nc- 
complifhed  in  his  manners,  and  opulent 
in  his  fortunej  and  then  to  find  at  once 
all  thofe  golden  expectations  vanifh  into 


air,  mi^ht  certainly  have  been  fatal  ?fl 
it's  confequenccs  ;o  a  heart  young,  ten- 
der,  and  unexperienced  in  deceit.  Hap- 
py wns  it  for  Mils  Chit,  in  this  point 
at  lealt,  that  the  variety  of  company, 
the  many  fine  things  faid  to  her  by  per- 
fons  of  condition,  and  particularly  the- 
devoirs,  whether  feigned  or  real,  of  a  cer- 
tain foreign  minifter,  hindered  her  from 
being  too  attentive  to  the  idea  which  the 
artifices  of  Bellpine  might  otherwise 
have  engroflcd  her  with. 


C  H  A  P.     XV. 

CONTAINS  AN  EXAMPLE,THAT  FOR 
A  WOMAN  TO  BE  TOO  GOOD  13 
NOT  ONE  OF  THOSE  THINGS 
WHICH  ARE  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  BE 
FOUND  IN  HUMAN  LIFE. 

THOUGH  the  foregoing  report, 
begun  and  induftrioofly  propa- 
gated by  Bellpine,  had'fpread  itlelf 
through  all  the  acquaintance  both  of 
Jemmy  and  Jenny,  yet  it  did  not  pre- 
fently  reach  the  ears  of  either  of  them; 
and  they  went  on,  as  they  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  do,  communicating  toench 
other  every  little  adventure  which  fell 
into  the  way  of  each,  provided  they 
were  fuch  as  might  be,  in  any  rnea- 
fure,  conducive  to  the  important  end 
propofed,  that  of  rectifying  or  improv- 
ing their  minds. 

Among  the  many  they  recited  toench 
other,  forne  of  which  were  too  trifling 
to  be  inferted  here,  Jemmy  happened 
upon  one  of  a  moft  extraordinary  na- 
ture, and  therefore  muft  not  be  cmii- 
ted:  it  was  this. 

He  had  been  for  fome  time  pretty 
converfant  with  a  gentleman  named 
Kelfey;  he  was  a  man  of  family,  for- 
tune, ^ood-fenfe,  and  a  very  agreeable 
companion  j  but  one  thing  was  laid  of 
him,  thnt,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  <lif- 
crcet  part  of  his  acquaintance,  tarnifh- 
ed  the  lurtreof  all*  his  other  qualities* 
tli:«t  of  his  being  a  very  bad  hi 
to  a  moft  deferving  wife. 

This  lady,    to  whom  he  hnd   brcn 
married  fcarce  a  year,  was  very  \ 
beautiful,  and  had  every  thing  in  her 
perf'on  to  make  her  beloved;  and  • 
high  dtiimtion  for  the  ftriclnefs  of  her 
virtue,  her  piety,  and  the  affability  of 
•  aviour:   how  could  it  then  btit 
:  range  to  Jemmy,   that  two  per- 
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fons  of  the  characters  thefe  bore  in  the 
world  ftiould  not  live  happily  together  ? 
He  never  heard  any  mention  of  the  dif- 
agreement  between  them,  without  feel- 
ing a  kind  of  painful  cmiofity'for  the 
caufe;  but  he  could  find  none  who  were 
able  to  give  him  any  information  in 
that  point,  though  every  one  fpoke 
loudly  of  the  eftefts.  Chance  at  hit 
prefented  him  with  the  wiflied-fordifco- 
very:  a  gentleman  of  diftinclion,  a 
dillant  relation  of  Jemmy's,  was  to  have 
a  private  concert  at  his  own  houfe; 
Jc-mmy  was  one  of  the  invited  perfons, 
with  leave  to  bring  any  friend  with 
him  whom  he  mould  think  proper;  on 
which  he  made  choice  of  Kelley,  and 
accordingly  made  a  viih  to  him  on  the 
•noming  of  the  day  appointed,  to  defire 
he  would  accompany  him  to  this  enter- 
tainment, if  not  previouily  engaged  to 
any  other. 

Mr.  Kelfey,  thanking  him  for  the 
obliging  offer  he  had  made  him,  replied, 
that  he^had  no  engagement  at  all  upon 
his  hands;  «  But  if  I  had,"  fa  id  he,  «  I 
mould  be  tempted  to  break  through 
it,  fmce  I  am  certain  none  could  af- 
ford me  fo  much  real  pleafureas  that 
of  waiting  on  Mr.  Jeffamy  arty  where; 
but  more   ef^ecially/  continued  he, 
on  an  occafjon  ib  perfectly  agreeable 
to  my  tafte.' 

Jemnr.y,  after  having  made  a  fuitable 
return  to  this  compliment,  was  pre- 
paring to  take  leave,  and  defired  that 
jhey  might  meet  at  White's  Chocolate 
Houfe  a'bout  fix:  but  the  other  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  depart  in  this  man- 
ner; he  infilled  on  his  (laying  to  dine 
with  him,  and  pafs  the  time  where  he 
was  till  the  hour  arrived  in  which  they 
fliouid  adjourn  to  a  place  more  agree- 
able. Jemmy  would  have  excufed  him  - 
felf  from  dining,  as  he  had  not  the  ho- 
nour, he  faid,  to  be  known  to  Iris  lady  : 
to  which  Mr.  Kelfey  anfwereJ,  that 
his  wife  was  not  ignorant  of  the  refpe6t 
due  from  her  to  any  of  her  huiband's 
friends. 

The  curiofity  that  Jemmy  had  for 
being  an  eye-witnefs  of  a  lady's  de- 
portment whom  he  had  heard  fo  much 
of,  and  as  yet  had  never  feen,  (he  fel- 
dom  appearing  in  any  publick  place, 
prevailed  with  him  at  length  to  comply 
with herhulband's  requeltj  they  amuled 
themfelves  with  locking  over  fome  fine 
pieces  of  mufick  which  Mr.  Kelfey  had 
that  morning  brought  home  in  fcore, 


till  three  o'clock,  at    which   hour  he 
had  ordered  dinner  to  be  ready. 

The  clock  having  ftruck,  that  gen. 
tleman  conducted  his  guelt  into  the 
next  room,  where  they  found  the  fide- 
board  fet  out,  the  cloth  laid,  the  corks 
of  the  bottles  drawn,  and  everything 
prepared  for  being  ferved  up;  but  no 
fervant  was  in  waiting;  all  was.hufhed 
and  iilent  as  though  they  had  juft  rofe 
from  table,  inftead  of  not  being  as  yet 
fet  down. 

Mr.  Kelfey  waited  fome  minutes, 
but  at  laft  rung  the  bell,  on  which  th« 
butler  came  up;  on  being  afked  if  din. 
ner  was  not  ready,  he  replied,  with 
fome  hesitation,  that  he  would  enquire 
of  the  cook,  and  then  went  haftily 
away;  foon  after  Mr.  Kelfey  rung 
again,  and  another  fervant  appeared,  to 
whom  his  mailer  making  the  fame  de- 
mand as  to  the  former,  aufwered  blunt- 
ly, that  his  lady  was  not  vet  come  out 
of  kerclofet:  '  Go,  then,  and  call  her/ 
faid  Mr.  Kelfey.  The  fellow  \vent; 
but  returned  immediately,  and  laid  the 
door  was  locked;  and  though  he  had 
both  knocked  and  called  could  get  no 
anfwer;  on  which  Mr.-Kel fey  grew  ex- 
tremely red,  and  begging  pardon  of 
Jemmy  for  leaving  him  alone  a  mo- 
ment, flew  up  ftairs  himfelf. 
.  Jemmy  was  very  much  furpxized  at 
all  this,  but  had  not  time  to  make  any 
reflections  on  it.  Mr.  Kelley  came 
prefently  down,  followed  by  his  lady, 
a  very  lovely  woman  indeed;  butfeem- 
ed  greatly  difconcerted.  Jemmy  ad- 
vanced to  pay  her  the  civilities  of  a 
ftranger,  which,  in  fpite  of  the  con  fu- 
ll on  ihe  was  in,  ihe  received  with  the 
utmoft  fweetnefs  and  good -breeding; 
and  they  all  fat  down  to  table.  The 
firft  courfe  was  ferved  up  in  an  inftant  j 
the  gurnifhing  of  the  ditties  was  ele- 
gant enough,  and  inviting  to  the  appe- 
tite, as  doubtlefs  what  they  contained 
would  allb  have  been,  if  not  fo  much 
prolonged  beyond  the  nece{T>ry  time. 
Mr.  Kelfey  ftuck  his  fork  firft  into  one 
thing  and  then  into  another,  then  threw 
it  down,  bit  his  lips,  and  teemed  in 
great  emotion. 

Jemmy  could  be  at  no  lofs  to  guefs 
the  occaiion:  and,  to  palliate  the  dif- 
content  he  faw  him  in,  helped  himlelf 
pretty  plentifully  out  of  that  dift  which 
was  ncaieft  to  him:  but  never  was  any 
thing  fo  fpoiled;  the"  truffles,  morel les, 
artichokes,  and  other  fuch  things  as 
F-  a  fhould 
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{hould  emheliim  the  fauce,  were  in  a 
manner  dilfolved  in  it;  and  the  meat 
jtfelf  wanted  little  of  being  fo  too;  fo 
that  nothing  but  the  bones  clifccrvered 
what  it  was.  Yet  Jemmy  fell  to  eating 
heartily,  crying  that  it  was  very  fine, 
thnt  it  was  d  retted  exactly  \o  his  tafte: 
but  this  politenefs  in  him  did  not  re- 
ftore  the  good-humour  of  his  friend; 
the  hoy,  too,  was  in  fome  pain  on  fee- 
ing the  ill  effefts  which  her  flaying  too 
long  in  the  clofet  had  produced;  and, 
addreffing  herfelf  to  Jemmy — «  I  am 

*  afraid,  Sir,'  faid  flie,  '  that  your  com- 
'  plaifance  at  this  time  gets  the  better 
'  of  your  fincerity:  what  is  here  is  very 

*  much  over-clone;  but  I  hope  we  mall 

*  not  find  every  thing  fo.' 

As  ihe  ended  thefe  words,  a  fervant 
fet  a  fine  hare  upon  the  table;  and  Mr. 
Kelfey,  flattering  himfdf  that  his  wife 
might  be  a  tp;c  prophetefs  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  toolc  up  his  knife  and  fork  once 
more,  in  order  to  carve;  but  the  /kin 
was  fo  dried  by  being  kept  at  a  diilance 
from  the  fire,  that  he  found  fome  diffi- 
culty to  penetrate  if;  and  when  with 
much  labour  he  had  done  fo,  th'e  flefli 
beneath  fell  fpontaneoufly  from  the 
bones,  and  indeed  was  almoft  fit  for 
pulverizing.  Mr.  Kelfey,  who  wa? 
naturally  fiery,  and  apt  to  kindle  on 
every  little  provocation,  now  loft  all 
patience;  he  flung  the  dim  from  him 
with  fuch  a  vehemence,  that  but  for  the 
footman's  agility  in  catching  it  between 
his  hands,  it  inuft  have  fallen  on  the 
floor. 

The   lady,  who  was   all  confufion, 
faid  Ihe  was  forry  and  afhamed  that  it 
had  happened  fo.     f  Sdeath,  Madam!' 
cried  he,  darting  from  the  table,  'does 
it  ever  happen  otherwife  ?  If  you  had 
even  common  decency,    you  .would 
not  treat  me  in  this  manner:  can  you 
find  no  time  to  pray  but  when  dinner 
is  coming  upon  table  ?  Muft  my  ap- 
petite continually  be  ftarved,  my  peace 
deftroyed,  my  reputation  fcandalized, 
my  friends  affronted,  and  all  th: 
your  unfeafonable  devotion  ?' — '  It  is 
mighty  well,  niy  dear,'  replied  me, 
•ifmgj  «  it  is  mighty  well:  but  I  fliall 
fay  no  more;  it  is  fiom  Heaven  alone 
that  I  muft  feek   fuppoit,  under  the 
ill  humour   and    intemperance  of  a 
hufband.'     Then  turning  to  Jemmy, 
afked   his  pardon  for  what  had  p'.ffctl, 
and  went  haftily  out  of  the  room  wilh 
pyes  all  bathed  in  tears. 


'  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  never  fccn 
'  yrur  f.ice!'  cried  Mr.  Kelfey  fu- 
rioufly,  and  ftamping  with  his  foot  as 
flie  was  goiiv.  out-,  but  flie  tool;  no  no. 
tice  either  of  hi -.  otions,  and 

paifcd  on  as  t;i!t  us  fhe  could.  He  con- 
tinued walking  about  the  room  \vith 
geftures  which  evidently  denoted  the 
inward  rage  he  was  poflcffed  of,  while 
Jemmy  laboured,  though  for  fome  time 
in  vain,  to  convince  him  that  he  was  in 
the  wrong  to  put  himfelf  into  fuch 
agitations  on  account  of  an  accident. 

*  Call  it  not  an  accident,  Mr.  Jef- 
'  famy!'  replied  he:  '  what  you  have 

*  now  been  witnefs  of  has  been  almoft 
'  every  day  repeated  ever  fince  our  mar- 
'  riage.      Oh  !'    continued  he,  almoft 
raving,   '  how  I  could  curfe  the  hour, 

*  the  day,  the  inltitution,  facred  as  it 

*  is  called,    that  joined  together  two 

*  fuch  oppofites  r 

At  laft,  however,  the  confideration 
he  had  for  his  friend  got  the  better  of 
the  refemment  he  had  againft  his  wifej 
and  fitting  down  again,  and,  making 
Jemmy  do  fo  alfo — '  I  know  not,'  faid 
he,  *  whether  I  fhal!  ever  be  forgiven 

*  for  the  rudenefs  I  have  been  guilty 
'  of:  you,  indeed,  fufrered  too   much 
f  through  the  folly  of  my  wife;  and  I 

*  ought  not  to  have  prolonged   your 

*  penance  by  my  ill-humour,  notwith- 

*  Itanding  the  juftifiabknefs  of  it,  had 

*  I  been  alone.' 

He  then,  without  waiting  for  Jem- 
my's reply,  called  to  the  butler,  and 
aflced  him  if  there  were  any  cold  meats 
in  the  houfe  that  might  fupply  the  de- 
ficiency they  had  fuftained:  the  man 
on  this  ran  down  itairs,  and  prefently 
returned,  followed  by  another  Jkrvant 
with  a  large  ham,  of  which  a  very  lit- 
tle had  been  cut.  '  Come,  my  dear 
'  friend,'  faid  Mr.  Kelfey,  '  a  cold  re- 
<  palt  is  better  than  none  at  all:  tiiis 

*  we  had  yeftcrday,  and  could  not  be 

*  (boiled,  though  the  chickens  about  it 
'  fell  to  pieces  of  ihemielyps,  like  the 
'  hare  you  juft  now  Caw.'     He  . 
more,  but  fell  heartily  on  the  ham  before 
them.     Jemmy,  who  fur  all  his  com- 
plaifance  had  made  but  half  a  <! 
followed  Iiis  example;  and   a  d( 

con  filling  of  tarts,  pitty-patties,  jellies, 
fruits,  and  lucu  like  tilings,  being  af- 

.  is  placed  upon  the  table,  r. 
of  thtic   gentlemen  hid    an 
complain  of 

\Y  !;:-a  the  cloth  and   fervants, 

withdrawn^ 
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withdrawn, and  the  bottle  and  the  glafles 
\vere  the  fole  witneifes  of  their  conver- 
fatiun,  Jemmy,  finding  the  other  was 
now  in  a  difpofition  to  benr  it,  began 
row  to  railly  him  a  little  on  the  fubjecl 
of  his  late  difquiets.     «  Faith!'  replied 
Mr.  Kelfey,  'I  have  a  true  Englifh  Ito- 
fnach  of  my  own,  and  cannot  bear  the 
leait  difappointment  in  victuals;  and 
this  fervour  of  devotion  takes  my  wife 
at  fuch  odd  periods,  that,  whether  I 
have  company,  or  am  obliged  to  go 
out  on  bufinefs  at  an  appointed  hour, 
I  never  can  be  certain  that  dinner  will 
be  ferved  according  to  the  time. 
«  This  unhappy   humour  in    her,' 
ontinued  he,  «  it  is  that  drives  me  fo 
much  abroad  }  I  am  compelled  by  it 
to  entertain  my  friends  at  a  tavern, 
to  tranfaft  all  my  affairs  there,-   and 
fometimes,  indeed,  torefrefli  my  own 
fenfes  with  peace,  and  a  bit  of  meat 
dreffed.as  it  ought  to  be.     How  is  it 
poflible  I  (l)ould  love  home,  when  the 
very  per  ion  in  whofe  power  it  chiefly 
is  to  render  it  agreeable,  exercifes  that 
power  rather  to  create  difguft  than 
liking  ?  I  once  loved  her;  and  none 
but  (lie  herfelf  could  have  weaned  my 
heart  from  the  tender  paflion  I  had 
for  her :    but,  befides,    whenever  I 
complain  of  what  you  have  feen,  and 
fome  other  irregularities  in  domeftick 
life,    (he  burlts    into    tears   and   re- 
proaches ;  accufes  me  of  unkindnefs, 
of    intemperance,    prophanenefs    to 
Heaven,  of  regarding  too  much  the 
things  of  this  world,  and  fuch  like 
ftuff;  which,  if  I  fly  to  avoid,  I  am 
at  lead  juftified  in  the  poet's  words-r- 

Clamours  our  privacies  uneafy  make, 
Birds  leave  their  nefts  difturbed,  and  beads 
"  their  haunts  foriake-" 


Jemmy,  who  could  find  little  to  fay 
in  the  defence  of  Mrs,  Kelfey,  and  who 
had  too  much  complaifanee  and  good- 
nature to  fay  any  thing  againft  her,  ar:- 

.  fully  waved  theconveifation,  afid  ftart.- 
ed  more  agreeable  lubje&s  ;  between 
which  and  the  bottle  they  pafied  the 
time  till  the  hour  arrived  which  called 
them  to  the  concert.  This  being  an  en- 
tertainment adapted  to  the  tafte  of  both 
thefe  gentlemen,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  the  pleafure  they  received  in  it 

.atoned  for  all  the  mortifications  of  the 
preceding  day  :  but,  as  itprefented  no- 


thing material  enough  to  acquaint  the 
reader  with,  we  fhall  make  no  farther 
mention  of  it. 


CHAP.      XVI. 

TREATS  ONLY  ON  SUCH  MATTERS 

AS,  IT  IS  HIGHLY  PROBABLE, 
SOME  READERS  WILL  BE  APT  TO 
SAY  MIGHT  HAVEBEEN  RECITED 
IN  A  MORE  LACONICK  MANNER, IF 
NOT  TOTALLY  OMITTED;  BUT 
AS  THERE  ARE  OTHERS,  THE 
AUTHOR  IMAGINES  MUCH  THE 
GREATER  NUMBER,  WHO  MAY  BE 
OF  A  DIFFERENT  OPINION,  IT  IS 
JUDGED  PROPER.  THAT  THE  MA- 
JORITY SHOULD  EE  OBLIGED. 

JEMMY,  to  whom  the  riddle  of 
Mr.  Kelfey's  difagreement  with  his 
wife  was  now  fully  explained,  no  fooner 
found  himfelf  at  horn:?,  and  alone,  than 
he  began  to  make  the  ferious  reflections 
both  en  the  accident  he  had  been  wit- 
nefs  of,  and  the  real  fource  from  whence 
fuch  unfortunate  effecls  were  originally 
derived. 

*  It  is  not,'  faid  he  within  himfelf, 
youth,  beauty,  wealth,  or  even  a  mu- 
tual affection  in  the  parties  before 
marriage,  that  is  lufficient  to  confti- 
tute  their  happinefs,  when  once  en- 
tered into  that  ftate-.  neither  Mr. 
Kelfey  nor  his  wife  are  wanting  in 
any  of  thofe  endowments  or  accotn- 
plifliments  which  one  would  think 
neceflary  to  endear  them  to  each  other; 
yet  how  miferable  are  they  !  It  muft 
therefore  be,  that  a  conformity  of 
principles,  a  parity  of  fentiments  and 
humours,  and  a  certain  fympathy  of 
foul,  ought  to  be  thefirlr.  links  in  the 
hymeneal  chain  ;  and,  without  them, 
all  the  others  falj  to  the  ground,  and 
have  no  power  to  bind. 
{  I  think,'  continued  he,  '  that  my 
friend  has  every  requifitefor  making 
a  good  huiband,  were  it  his  lot  to 
have  been  united  to  a  woman  of  his 
own  gay  temper;  and  the  lady,  who 
now  creates  luch  uneafjnefs  both  to 
herfelf  and  him,  would psrtainfy  have 
made -no  lefs  excellent  a  wife,  had 
fhe  been  married  to  an  emhufiaft.' 
On  realbning  farther,  under  various 
difcontents  that  fo  frequently  difturb 
ths  felicity  of  conjugal  life,  he  con- 
cluded, 
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eluded,  that  good-nature  and  fimilitude 
of  difpofition,  though  the  lait  tilings 
confi.kred,  and  feldom,  if  ever,  en- 
quired into,  by  the  peribns  about  to  be 
united,  were,  indeed,  the  chief  ingre- 
dients to  make  their  future  happinefs. 

Thefe  confiderations  led  him  into  an 
examination  of  Jenny's  behaviour,  even 
from  IKT  infancy,  with  much  greater 
attention  than  ever  he  had  done  before; 
and  the  more  he  did  fo  now,  the  lefs  he 
could  find  to  wi(h  were  changed  :  no- 
thing had  ever  appeared  in  her  which 
feemed  to  him  to  ftand  in  need  of  the 
leaft  rectification  5  (he  had  never  be- 
trayed a  too  ftrong  attachment  to  any 
one  thing 5  no  caprice,  no  whimfical 
flights,  no  afifeclation,  no  pride  of  ex- 
citing the  envy  of  her  own  (ex,  or  of 
giving  pain  to  thofe  of  the  other.  In 
her  words  and  actions  (he  preferved  the 
happy  medium  of  neither  being  too  gay 
and  giddy,  nor  toofullen  and  referved  : 
nor  was  all  this  mere  outward  (hew; 
he  could  not  fufpeft  her  of  difguife,  as 
he  had  known  her  before  (he  could  ar- 
rive at  the  power,  even  if  flie  had  the 
will,  of  pretending  to  be  other  than  fhe 
really  was. 

Though  he  was  in  no  hafte  to  be 
married,  yet,  as  he  intended  nothing 
more  than  being  fo,  one  time  or  other, 
great  caufe  he  had  to  thank  Heaven  for 
being  fo  peculiarly  propitious  in  the 
lot  ordained  for  him  :  nor  was  he  in- 
fcnfible  or  ungrateful  for  the  bounty, 
and  had  fo  true  an  efteem  and  affecTion 
for  his  dear  Jenny,  that  we  may  almoft 
give  it  to  the  reader  for  a  certainty,  that 
•no  temptation  whatever  could  have 
xnade  him  entertain  the  leaft  thought  of 
any  other  woman  for  a  wife. 

He  w.ent  pretty  early  the  next  morn- 
ing to  her  apartment,  which  he  feldom 
failed  to  do,  when  he  had  no  farther 
bufinefs  than  to  give  her  the  bonjour  ; 
but  never  when  he  had  any  thing  to 
communicate  in  relation  to  the  agree- 
ment made  between  them:  he  knew, 
indeed,  that  (lie  had  very  little  occafion 
for  any  leflons  of  improvement  from 
the  faults  of  others;  but  he  took  an 
infinite  pleafure  in  hearing  the  judi- 
cious obiervations  (he  always  made  on 
every  occafion  that  prefented  iifelf  to 
her.  lie  met  her  at  the  door;  her 
chair  waited,  and  (he  was  juft  ready  to 
ftep  into  it.  «  You  are  going  out,  1 
«  perceive,'  faid  he;  «  and  I  will  not 
ou.'—'  Jndeed  but  you  fliall,' 


replied  (lie  ;  '.  I  was  only  going  to  cha- 
pel, which  I  can  do  as  wtll  in  the  af- 
ternoon.' 

<  But  how,'  rejoined  he,  «  fh  ill  I 
anfwer  to  myfelf  for  being  an  impe- 
diment to  any  aft  of  religion?'  — 
Religion,'  cried  (he/  does  not  en- 
join us  to  be  rude  or  unkind  to  our 
friends  ;  and  I  know  not  if  a  juft  ob- 
fervance  of  the  duties  of  focial  life  be 
not  a  more  acceptable  fact  ifice  to  the 
Deity  than  all  the  oraifons  our  lips 
can  utter.'  She  faid  no  more  ;  but, 
having  difmifTed  the  chairman,  made 
Jemmy  go  up  flairs ;  where  l)ie  inftantly 
followed  him.  As  fuon  as  they  were 
fat  down — c  I  dined  yefterday/  faid  he, 
frniling,  *  with  a  lady  who  would  have 
thought  heifelf  guilty  of  the  extrenuft 
impiety  and  piophancneis  to  have 
half  that  complaifance  to  her 
huft>an-l  which  I  have  jult  now  re- 
ceived from  you.' 

*  She  nui ft  then  have  very  little  af- 
f eel  ion  for  him  indeed,  'repliedjenny; 
and  alfo  be  equally  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  the  institution  by  which,  as 
I  take  it,  me  is  bound  to  oblige  and 
to  obey  him  in  all  reafonable  things. 
But  I  ;'e<?/  continued  (lie,  « by  your 
countenance,  that  you  are  big  with 
loine  new  intelligence  ;  fo,  pray,  do 
not  delay  letting  me  have  it.' 
Jemmy  then  made  her  an  exaft  recital 

of  the  entertainment  he  hud  met  with  at 
Mr.  Kelfey's  ;  the  brulee  between  the 
hufband  and  the  wife;  the  impatience 
of  the  one,  and  the  provocation  given 
f-*r  it  by  the  other.  Jenny  laughed 
heartily  at  the  beginning  of  the  itory, 
but  grew  more  grave  towards  the  latter 
end  of  it;  and,  perceiving  he  had  con- 
cluded, gave  her  fentiments  on  what  he 
had  been  telling  her  in  thtfc  terms. 

'   Can  any  one  take  this  for  piety?* 
faid  (lie.     *  I  would  not  be  fo  unchart- 

*  table  as  to  think  Mrs.  Kelfey  an  hy. 
'  pociite;  but,  certainly,  fuch  n 

*  viour  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  air  of 

*  true  devotion!'      To  which    he  re- 
plied, that  he  mufl  do  her  juftice  to  be- 
lieve,  from  what  he  could  gather  from 
the  difcourfe  he  had  afterwards  with  her 
hu(band,  who  was  not  in  a  difpofition 
to  be  more  favourable  than  the  <K«. 
required,   that  all  the  miftakes  (he  is 
guilty    of  proceed   entirely    from    too 
warm  a  zeal  in  what  me  thinks  the  du- 
ties of  religion. 

*  There  are  hour*  enough/  faid  (he, 

<  to 
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to  be  fpent  in  prayer,  without  break- 
ing in  upon  thofe  which  the  ceconomy 
of  the  family  requires.  I  am  far  from 
depreciating  religious  worfhip  ;  but 
there  are  times  for  all  things  :  and 
Mrs.  Kelfey  makes  choice  of  fuch  as 
are  fo  utterly  improper,  as,  if  it  really 
arifes  from  piety,  renders  it,  in  my 
opinion,  fuch  a  kind  of  piety  as  has 
little  merit  in  it.  I  am  raiher  afraid/ 
continued  me,  after  a  paufe,  «  that, 
through  floth,  and  a  certain  indo- 
lence in  nature,  Ihe  neglefts  paying 
that  tribute  to  Heaven  which  is  due 
from  every  reafonable  creature  at  fit 
times  5  and  at  length,  remembering 
her  ©million,  runs  to  wipe  off  one 
fault  by  committing  a  itill  greater: 
for  I  would  fain  know,  whether  driv- 
ing a  hufband  to  the  extremes  you 
fay  Mr.  Kelfey  is  guilty  of,  be  not  a 
much  worfe  error  than  even  not  pray- 
ing at  all  ?  For  my  part/  added  fte, 
with  a  more  gay  air,  *  I  ftiould  have  no 
notion  of  favingmy  own  foul  by  do- 
ing what  would  infallibly  ruin  ano- 
ther's ;  efpecially  that  of  a  perfon  in 
whofe  happinefs,  both  here  and  here- 
after, I  ought  to  take  fo  great  an  in- 
tereft.' 

Jemmy  had  a  very  high  regard  both 
for  the  myfteries  and  duties  of  revealed 
religion;' though,  like  mod  other  gay 
gentlemen  of  his  age,  he  was  little  prac  - 
tifed  in  the  rules:  but,  had  he  been  a 
more  drift  obferver  of  church  difci- 
pline.  he  could  not  well  have  difap- 
proved  of  the  fentiments  Jenny  had  de- 
clared. He  told  her  (he  had  argued 
like  a  cafuilt  ;  and  that  he  was  lure 
there  was  never  a  clergyman  in  Eng- 
land but  rauft  agree  with  her  on  this 
point. 

*  I  do  not  know  that/  anfwered  (he; 
but,  I  can  tell  you,  I  durft  not  fpeak 
in  the  manner  I  have  done,  without 
thinking  I  had  fufficient  authority  for 
it,  from  a  little  account  given  to  my 
father,  by  a  very  learned  and  .worthy 
divine,  of  one  of  his  pai  i/hioners.  I 
was  very  young  when  I  heard  it ; 
but,  as  it  made  a  lafting  impreflion  on 
my  mind,  if  you  will  afford  me  your 

*  attention,  I  will  repeat  it.'     Jemmy 
having  affured  her  (lie  would  confer  a 
rery  great  obligation  on  him  by  fo  do- 
ing, me  went  on  with  her  difcourfe  in 
this  manner. 

'  The  re%-erend   gentleman    I  have 

*  mentioned,1  faid  fee,  *  was  not  oc Iv- 


an excellent  preacher,  but  alfo  an  ex- 
cellent man  j  ail  his  actions  were  fa 
many   precepts,   and    his  example  a 
kind  of  living  law  :   for  there  was  nw 
virtue  which  he  laboured  to  infpire 
in  others  that  he  did  not,  in  the  higheit 
degree,  put  in  practice  himfelf.     H« 
frequently  favoured  my  father  with 
his  company,'  continued  /he  t  '  thejr 
were  extremely  intimate  ;  and,  whtn 
the  two  good  old  gentlemen  got  toge- 
ther, there  never  was  a  gap  in  conver- 
fation.  One  evening,  in  particular,  he 
came  to  our  houfe;  and  my  father,  who 
was  at  church  that  day,  and  found  a 
very  thin  congregation,  was  begin- 
ning to  lament  to  him  the  decay  of 
religion  ;  to  which  the  doclor  replied 
in  thefe  terms  j  I  think  I  remember 
his  very  words  :    "  Aye,  Mr.  Jef- 
"  famy  !"    faid  he,    "  I  am  afraid  ia- 
"  deed,  that  religion  is  at  a  very  lovr 
<c  ebb  at  this  time  j    but  we  mult  not 
"  always  impute  the  want  of  it  to  thofe 
"   who  we  do  not  fee  conftantly  at  pub- 
"   lick  worfliip,  even  though  we  fhould 
*'  know  they  were  not  detained  from  it 
"  by  any  infirmity  either  of  mind  or 
"  of  body:  there  are  a  thoufand  acci- 
"  dents    which    may    intervene,    and 
"  withhold  them  from  the  difcharge  of 
"  this  duty  j    nay,  in   fome  cafes,  it 
"  may  fo  happen  that  it  is  laudable  ta 
"  be  abient.  You  look  fin  prized,  Mr. 
"  Jeffamy,"  continued  he,  perceiving 
'  my  father  did  fo  ;   "  but  I  can  eaiily 
"  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
"  fay.     I  came  now  from   vifiting  a 
"  lady,  who,  till  within  this  month,  or 
"  thereabouts,  has  not  been  at  church 
<(  for  near  feven  years  ;  though,  before 
"  that  time,  nobody  more  conllantlyr 
"  attended :  and  yet  I  firmly  believe 
"  that  there  is  not  a  better  and  more 
"  pious  woman  in  the  world." 

*  Thefe  Jaft  words  were  far  from 
'  leffening  the  ailonifhment  my  father 
'  had  been  in  from  the  beginning  of 
*  this  difcourfe  j  but  he  would  not  in- 
<  temipt  the  doctor  j  who  went  oa 
«  thus. 

"  To  cafe  you  of  that  fufpenfe  which, 
"  I  find,  I  have  raifed  in  you,"  faid 
«  he,  «'  know,  Mr.  Jeflamy,  that  tliis 
"  excellent  lady  flew  not  from  divine 
<c  fervice  to  purfue  the  pleasures  of  the 
'*  town,  nor  to  gratify  any  fenfual  in- 
<c  clination  of  her  own ;  but  to  (hut 
"  herlelf  up  in  a  cloie  room  with  an 
«'  aged  parent,  who,  preifcd  bcneush 

"  the 
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•'  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities, 
"  unable  to  go  out  herfelf,  and  equally 
*'  unwilling  to  receive  any  vifits  from 
•*  thofe  who  knew  her  in  a  more  fan- 
"  guine  ftate,  had  no  confolation  but 
"  in  the  dutiful  cares  of  this  beloved 
"  daughter,  who  was  continually  cm- 
"  ployed  abouther,admin5fteringevery 
"  thing  in  her  power  for  her  relief."— 

*  It  is  impoffible  for  me/  faid  Jenny, 
purfuing  the  thread  of  her  difcourfe, 

*  to  remember  half  the  encomiums  he 

*  made  on  this  aft  of  filial  piety  :  but 

*  this  I  know,  that  I  have  ever  fince 
'  been  fully  convinced,  that,  while  we 
'  are  here  upon  earth,  all  the  prayers 
4  we  can  make  to  Heaven  will  be  in- 
'  fufficient  to  atone  for  neglecting  to 
'  difcharge,  as  well  as  is  in  our  power, 
'  the  duties  of  our  feveral  ftations.' 

Jemmy  was  now  about  to  tell  her 
how  much  his  opinion,  in  this  point, 
coincided  with  what  ftie  had  delivered; 
but  (lie  happened  to  be  in  a  very  talka- 
tive humour  ;  and  this  being  a  fubje.5b 
which,  in  her  ferious  moments,  had 
frequently  occurred  to  her,  (he  would 
not  quit  it  for  the  fake  of  hearing  any 
praifes  given  to  herfelf. 

'  There  are  fome  people/  refunded 
(he,  *  who  are  hypocrites  without  know- 
ing themfelves  that  they  are  fo  ;  they 
fail,  they  pray  inceflantly;  they  are 
abundant  in  giving  to  charitable  ufes, 
and  do  many  other  great  and  laudable 
actions  ;  but  then  they  do  them  not 
fo  much  for  the  fake  of  the  religion 
that  enjoins  us  to  do  all  the  good  we 
can,  as  for  the  fake  of  gratifying  their 
own  vanity  in  being  able  to  perform 
more  than  their  neighbours/ — *  This 
is  oftentation,'  cried  Jemmy,  inter- 
upting  her  j  '  and  I  am  afraid  that  too 
many  of  thofe  great  a&ions,  fo  hy- 
perbolical I  y  extolled  in  panegyrick, 
if  fearched  into  the  bottom,  would 
be  found  to  proceed  from  no  other 
fource.* — *  Oftentation,'  anfwered 
le,  '  is  different  from  the  propenfity  I 
mean.  Oftentation,  as  I  take  it,  is 
rather  an  ambition  of  appearing  bet- 
ter in  the  eyes  of  others  than  we  ei- 
ther are,  or  will  take  any  pains  to  be, 
in  fa& :  but  what  I  am  (peaking  of 
is  an  innate  triumph  of  the  heart ;  a 
mental  exultation  within  ourlelves  in 
the  imagination  that  we,  in  reality, 
excel  other  people;  and  this,  I  think, 
may  be  called  a  fpiritual  pride.  I 
have  heard  fuch  ftrange  ftoiies/  con*. 


tinned  Jenny,  «  fuch  unaccountal>' 
ftanccs,  in  relation  to  this  fame  Jpi- 
ritual  pride  among  the  nuns  ah; 
as  I  mould  have  looked  upon  t<>  luve 
been  mere  inventions  to  depteciate 
and  ridicule  that  way  of  worfhip,  if 
they  had  not  been  folcnmly  averred  to 
me  by  a  lady  who  is  herfelf  a  Roman 
Catholick,  was  two  years  a  penfioner 
in  a  monaftery  at  Paris,  and  an  cyc- 
witnefs  of  the  truth  of  what  fhe  f;ti'd.» 
Here  (he  was  preparing  to  repeat  fome 
of  thofe  particulars  which  the  lady  had 
made  her  acquainted  with  j  but  was 
prevented  by  a  fervanl  who  came  into 
the  room  to  call  her  down  to  dinner; 
on  which  Jemmy,  as  (he  was  a  boarder, 
took  his  leave,  probably  with  lefs  re- 
lu&ance  if  the  fubjecl  they  had  been 
engaged  in  had  happened  to  be  one  of 
a  more  entertaining-  nature.  Nor  will 
the  reader  find' any  reafon  to  be  greatly 
diflstisfied  at  the  breaking  off  a  con- 
verfation  which  could  be  little  improv- 
ing, as  an  excefs  of  devotion  is  not 
among  the  reigning  errors  of  the  pie- 
fent  times. 


CHAP.     XVII. 

WILL  IN  ALL  LIKELIHOOD  APPEAR, 
TO  THE  GREATEST  PART  OF  OUR 
READERS,  A  GOOD  DEAL  MORB 
INTERESTING  THAN  THE  FOR- 

MER. 

AFTER  that  convention  which 
had  engrofled  the  whole  of  the 
preceding   Chapter,   a  multiplicity  of 
engagements,  of  one  fort  or  otl. 
took  up  Jemmy's  time,  that  he  could 
not  find  one  hour  to  vifit  his  t 
and  moft-deferving    miftrefs  for   three 
days  fuccefiively;    but  on  the  e\ 
of  the  latter,  he  found,  on  his  c 
home,  a  little  billet  from  her,  which 
had  been  left  for  him  in  the 
the  contents  whereof  were  as  foi 

f  TO  JAMES  JESSAMY, 


'    DEAR   JEMMY, 

'  A  Propofal  has  been  made  to  mr, 
**•  <  which,  before  I  accept  of,  lam 
defirous  to  acquaint  you  with.  If 
this  is  fo  fortunate  as  to  find  you  at 
home,  (hall  be  glad  of  feeing  you  this 
evening;  if  not,  expecl  you  will  not 
fail  of  calling  oo  me  in  the  morning, 
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«  as  early  as  you  can;  becaufe  I  have 
«  prom i fed  to  give  my  final  anfwer  fome 
<  time  to-morrow.  I  am,  with  all  fin- 
«  cerity,  clear  Jemmy,  yours,  &c.  &c. 
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rit,  be  wearied  out  j  as  the  poet  truly 
fays— 


*  J.  JESSAMY.' 

On  the  fii  ft  mention  of  this  billet, 
after  an  ahfcnce  of  fo  unufual  a  length 
between  thefe  two  lovers,  when  in  the 
fame  town  together,  I  dare  believe  that 
many  of  my  female  readers  expert  to  find 
it  filled  either  with  reproaches  or  corn- 
phi  r.ts  ;  or,  perhaps,  with  a  mixture  of 
both;  but  Jenny  was  of  a  different  com- 
plexion from  the  generality  of  her  fex; 
flie  could  love  without  anxiety;  and, glad 
as  (lie  was  whenever  mt!  law  the  objeft 
of  her  pa  (Ron,  was  never  angry  or  un- 
happy when  (lie  faw  him  not.  If  all 
women  could  bring  themfelves  to  be- 
have in  the  manner  Jenny  did,  I  can- 
not but  think  they  would  find  their  ac- 
count in  it,  not  only  in  the  tranquillity 
of  their  own  minds,  but  alfo  in  render- 
ing more  permanent  the  affection  of  the 
man  they  loved :  doubts,  fufpicions, 
and  jealoufies,  though  arifing  from  a 
tender  caufe,  frequently  hurry  the  per- 
fon  pofielfed  of  them  into  fuch  furious 
marks  of  refentment,  as,  if  the  lover  has 
the  lead  inclination  to  break  off,  gives 
him  a  fair  pretence  of  doing  fo. 

The  guilty  heart,  which,  perhaps, 
might  be  in  time  reclaimed  by  it's  own 
confcioufnefs  of  being  in  the  wrong,  is 
often  hardened  by  upbraidings ;  there 
is  a  certain  pride  and  obftinacy  in  fome 
natures  which  will  not  bear  reproof, 
and  makes  them  perllll  in  the  errors 
which  themfelves  condemn,  only  be- 
caufe they  are  condemned  by  others. 
But  if  the  man  who  knows  he  juftly 
merits  all  the  reproaches  he  can  be  load- 
ed with,  can  fo  ill  endure  rebuke,  how 
Dull  the  innocent, the  faithful  lover,  (up-. 
port  it?  To  be  accufed  of  a  crime  his 
very  apprehenfion  fhudders  ar,  to  be 
treated  by  the  woman  he  adores  with  a 
fulien  coldnefs,  and  with  caufelefs  tef- 
timoniesof  fufpicion,  mud  give  him  the 
mod  poignant  inquietude:  and  though 
he  may  fubmit  to  it  at  fird,  and  be  even 
pleafed,  as  imagining  fuch  a  behaviour 
an  indication  of  the  mod  tender  pafTion 
in  his  miftrefs;  yet,  when  he  finds  all 
his  endeavours  to  calm  the  temped  in 
her  foul  are  fruitlefs,  he  will  at  lad,  ef- 
pecially  if  he  is  a  man  of  fenfe  ar.d  fpi- 


'  Small  jealoufies,  indeed,  enflame  defire  ; 
*  Too  great  not  Un,  but  quite  put  out  the  fire.' 

Or  as  another,  in  my  opinion,  more 
emphatically  exprefies  his  fenfe  of  the 
matter— 

«  'Tis  juft,  when  doubts  without  foundation 

'  grow, 
'  Thofe  vviio  believe  us  fulfe  fliouli  find  us  fo.* 

But  I  have  feen  too  much  how  far 
the  power  of  jealoufy,  a  paflion  truly 
called  the  poifon  of  love,  operates  on  a 
female  mind,  not  to  be  fenfible,  that  all 
the  advice  I  can  give  on  this  occafion. 
will  be  entirely  thrown  away;  and  that 
I  have  more  reafon  to  afk  pardon  of  my 
fair  readers  for  this  digretTion,  than  to 
flatter  myfelf  they  will  be  any  way  pro- 
fited by  it.  To  return  to  the  br.fmefs 
of  my  hidory:  it  was  too  late  when. 
Jemmy  received  the  abave-mentioned 
fummons  from  his  midrefs  to  attend  her 
that  night,  but  he  complied  with  it  very 
early  the  next  morning,  according  to  her 
requed;  and,  indeed,  much  fooner  than 
me  could  reafonably  have  expected  he 
would  have  been,  ftirring.  He  found 
her  encompaiTed  with  trunks  and  band- 
boxes, and  very  bufy  in  packing  up  her 
apparel :  c  You  have  found  me  prepar- 

*  ing  for  a  journey,' cried  (he;  '  which, 
'  notwithdanding,  I  would  neither  re- 
'  folve  upon,  nor  promife  to  take,  with  — 

*  out  receiving  your  approbation  of  it.* 
—'You  furprize  mel'faid  he:  '  a  jour- 
'  ney  !  and  wait  for  my  approbation  of 

*  it!" — <  Yes/  replied  me ;   *  it   was 

*  to  that  end  I  fent  for  you  in  fuch  a 
'  hurry:  but  fit  down,  and  I  will  tell 
'  you  all.*     Jemmy  then  took  a  chair; 
and, (he  placing  herfelf  in  another  oppo- 
fite  to  him,  began  as  follows. 

'  You  mud  know,'  faid  fhe,  'that! 
'  dined  yederday,  by  invitation,  at  La- 
«  dy  Speck's;  her  fider,  Mrs.  Wing- 
'  man,  was  with  her;  they  are  both  go- 
'  ing  to  Bath  to-morrow,  and  were  very 
'  urgent  with  me  to  accompany  them. 
1  As  I  never  faw  that  place,  and  have 
«  heard  fo  much  of  it,  I  mud  confefs  I 
'  mould  be  well  enough  pleated  to  go 

*  with  them  thither;  eipecially  when  I 
1  have  the  opportunity  of  being  efcort- 
1  ed  by  three  or  four  itout  fdlows  with 

G  <  fire- 
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,  fire-arms,  by  way  of  defence  from 
the  gentlemen-collectors  on  the  road.' 
^-c  I  know,'  replied  Jemmy,  *  that 
'  Lady  Speck  will  abate  nothing  that 
«  (he  thinks  becoming  her  quality,  and 
«  always  travels  in  a  genteel  manner. 
<  And  fo  you  fet  out  to-morrow  ?' — '  I 
«  do  not  tell  you  I  mall  fet  out  at  all,1 
anfwered  (he;  *  for  I  am  not  yet  deter- 
'  mined.'  Jemmy  then  afked  her  on 
what  motive  fhe  hefitated.  *  Can  you 
«  not  guefs?'  cried  (he,  looking  kindly 
on  him.  '  No, upon  my  honour! 'faid 
he.  *  Then  you  are  not  fo  juft  to  me 
«  as  you  ought  to  be,'  returned  (he 
gravely:  'you  might  have  thought  I 
'  would  agree  to  nothing  of  this  na- 
«  ture,  without  having  firft  confulted 
'  you.' 

1  Me  !'  cried  Jemmy;  *  did  you  not 
'  tell  me  you  mould  like  ta  go?' — 
'  Yes,'  replied  (he;  «  but,  as  I  fuppofe, 
'  according  to  the  footing  on  which  we 

*  now  ftand,  that  it  will  be  my  duty 
«  hereafter  to  fubmit  my  inclinations  to 

*  the  regulation  of  your  will,  I  thought 
e  it  proper  to  give  you  a  previous  fam- 
'  pie  how  eafy  it  vvill  be  for  me  to  do 
'  fo.     In  fine,  my  dear  Jemmy,  I  will 

*  not   go   without  your  confent;   nor 

*  even  without  your  approbation.' 

*  This  is  indeed  a  proof  of  tender- 

*  nefs,T  cried  he,  '  which  I  could  not 
'  expe&,nor  can  any  way  deferve,unlefs 

*  it  be  by  joining  my  entreaties  with 
'  the  ladies,  that  you  will  not  refufe 
'  their  requeft.'  In  fpeakingthefe  words 
he  rofe  from  his  feat,  and  fnatched  her 
to  his  arms  with  an  infinity  of  tranfport 
and  affe&ion.  *  Then  you  are  willing,' 
faid   (he,   returning  him  his  embrace, 

*  to  part  with  me  for  the  long  fpace  of 

*  fix  or  feven  weeks  at  lead  ;  for  they 
'  do  not  purpofe  to  return  (boner. ' 

'  I  will  not  pretend  to  be  fo  much 
'  the  mafter  of  myfeif,'  faid  he,  ftill 
holding  her  by  the  hand,  'as  to  be  per- 

*  feftly content  during  fuch  a  feparation 
4  as  you  have  mentioned  ;  hut  I  can  Ice 
'   no  reafon  to  put  my  patience  to  fo  le- 
4  vere  a  trial ;  I  might  follow  you  di- 
f  rec~Uy,  but  it  happens  unluckily  that 

*  my  fteward,  whom  I  have  Cent  for, 
'  comes  to  town  to-morrow,  and  the 
'  affairs  I  have  to  fettle  with  him  will 
c  detain  me  for  fome  days  :  but  I  be- 

*  lieve  I  may  flitter  myfeif  with  feeing 

*  my  dear  Jenny  at  Bath  within  a  fort- 

*  night  at  the  very  fartheft.' — '  Mny  I 
'  then  expeft  you  ?'  cried  flie,  with  a 


voice  which  exprefled  the  utmoft  fah's- 
faclion.     '  You  may  not  only  expeft, 
'  but  depend  upon   my  coming,'  an- 
fwered he:  «  yoa  have  the  great-eft  fe. 
curity  for  it  that  is  in  nature,  which 
is  that  of  my  own  inclination.     Be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  Jenny,  that  J  never 
was  eafy  when  abfent  from  you  for 
any  length  of  time;    the  t!, 
you  ftill  mingled  with  all   tinr  little 
fports  and  recreations  of  my  child- 
hood ;  and  now,  when  riper  years  have 
made  me  more  truly  fcnfible  of  the 
perfections  you  are  miftrefs  of,  I  feel 
it  would  be  an  utter  impofllbility  to 


live  without  feein< 


you, 


She  anfwered  theft  fond  expreflion* 
with  others  no  lefs  endearing  ;  after 
which  (lie  told  him,  that,  fincehe  agreed 
to  her  going,  and  had  prom i fed  to  fol- 
low, fhe  would  fend  immediately,  and 
let  Lady  Speck  know  fhefhould  be  rea- 
dy to  attend  her  ladymip  next  morning. 
Jemmy  then  left  her  to  do  as  fhe  had 
faid,  ami  went  home  to  drefs;  but  re- 
turned in  the  evening,  and  Itaid  fupper 
with  her,  when  nothing  paffed  of  con- 
fequence  enough  to  trouble  the  reader 
with,  except  his  renewing  theaffurances 
he  before  had  given  her  of  feeing  her  at 
Bath  as  foon  as  his  bufinels  was  dif- 
patched. 


CHAP.     XVIII. 

CONTAINS  A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OP 
JENNY'S  JOURNEY  TO  BATH ;  ANI> 

ALSO  SOME  PASSAOHS  WHICH 
HAPPENED  ON  HER  ARRIVAL 
THERE. 

JENNY  thought  Hie  had  all  the  rn- 
fon  imaginable  to  be  plcafed  with 
this  excurfion,  not  only  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  her  curiofity  in  the  fight  of  a 
place  (he  had  heard  fo  much  of,  but  al- 
fo  in  the  fociety  of  the  company  ftie  went 
withj  of  whofe  characters  it'is  i 
proper  to  give  the  reader  fome  ac^ 

Lady  Speck  had  been  the  wife  of  a 
perfon  of  diftinclion,  whom  (he 
the  firft  year  of  their  marriage  ;  but  ns 
love  had  not  been  in  the  lealt  cor 
by  either  party  m  the  formation  < 
union,  fo  grief  h^d  for  his  denth  little 
effect,  either  on  the  delicacy  < 
plexion,  or  the  fprightlinefs  of  \\* 
mour:   fhe  had  alfo  fome  confblation* 
which  many  widows  want  j  for, ' 
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a  very  large  jointure  fettled  on  her  by 
her  marriage-articles,  (he  was  now  in 
pofiefiion  of  an  eftate  of  near  two  thou- 
fand  rounds  a  year,  by  the  demife  of  an 
\jncle.  The  age  of  this  lady  did  not  ex. 
ceed  twenty-five;  Mifs  Wingman,  who 
was  her  filter  by  her  mother's  fide,  was 
fix  or  feven  years  younger,  and  a  great 
heirefs  ;  both  of  them  had  a  great  deal 
of  wit  and  vivacity;  but  though  they 
faw  all  the  gay  company  in  the  town, 
and  converfcd  freely,  neither  of  them 
had  been  guilty  of  any  thing  thatcould 
call  their  conducl  in  queftion,  or  caft  a 
blemifti  on  their  reputations.  Thefe  la- 
dies, to  whofe  characters  I  fliould  alfo 
toave  added  that  of  their  being  very  a- 
greeable  in  their  perfons,  could  not  fail 
of  attracting  a  great  number  of  admir- 
ers ;  and  as  their  going  to  Bath  was  no 
fecret,  thofe  who  were  moft  eager  to 
prove  the  fincerity  of  their  attachment, 
thought  they  could  not  do  it  in  a  better 
way  than  by  following  them, 

But  there  were  two  who  diftinguim- 
«d  themfelves  from  all  the  reft  of  their 
competitors,  by  a  particular  aft  of 
knight-errantry  :  thele  were  Mr.  Love- 
grove  and  Lord  Huntley  ;  the  one  had 
for  fome  time  made  his  addreffes  to  La- 
dy Speck,  and  the  other  either  was,  or 
pretended  to  be,  parTionately  devoted  to 
her  fifter.  Thefe  gentlemen,  who  were 
intimate  friends,  and  the  confidants  of 
«ach  other's  paffion,  contrived  a  little 
plot  of  love  and  gallantry  between  them, 
the  idea  of  which  gave  them  as  much 
pleafure  as  they  doubted  not  but  their 
miftrefies  would  receive  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it.  Having  taken  care  to  in- 
•ibrm  themfelves  as  exaftly  as  poffible 
of  the  time  in  which  the  ladies  were  to 
fet  out,  they  left  London  fome  hours 
iboner,  and  arrived  at  Maidenhead  ear- 
ly enough  to  accomplish  what  they  had 
projected.  They  put  up  at  the  firft  great 
inn  in  the  town;  and,  having  given  or- 
ders for  a  very  elegant  di  nner  to  be  pre- 
pared, pofted  themlelves  in  a  room  that 
looked  towards  the  road,  that  they  might 
be  ready  to  intercept  the  ladies,  in  cafe 
they  fhould  not  intend  to  bait  ac  this 
place. 

This  precaution  was  necefiary,  for 
Lady  Speck's  Jehu  was  driving  furi- 
ouily  on,  as  they  generally  do  when  paf- 
fmg  through  any  town  or  village  where 
they  have  not  orders  to  ftop.  The  gen- 
tlemen faw  them  at  a  diftance,  and  im- 
mediately fallied  out.  Lord  Huntley's 


two  fervants  laid  hold  of  the  bridles  of 
the  fore-horfes,  and  one  of  Mr.  Love- 
grove's  with  an  authoritative  voice  call- 
ed to  the  coachman  to  draw  back  the 
reins;  their  principals,  at  the  fame  time, 
advanced  at  the  coach  door,  av.daccoft- 
ed  thofe  within  it  in  th?fe  terms:  '  We 
arreft    you,   ladies,    in   the  name  of 
Love,'  faid  Lord  Huntley^  'that god, 
fo  universally  obeyed,  has  comrrif- 
fioned  us,  his  faithful  votaries,  to  ftop 
your  farther  progrefs  without  his  fpe- 
cial  leave.' — '  Ceres  and  Bacchus  are 
two  of  the  party,'  added  Mr.  Love- 
grove  ;  *  and  it  would  be  in  vain  for 
you  to  think  of  refitting  their  united 
influence.' 

That  momentary  furprize  which  the 
ladies  were  in  at  the  fiift  ftoppage  of 
their  coach,  vanifhed  on  the  fight  of  the 
perfons   who  had   occafioned   it;    and 
Lady  Speck,  who  happened  to  fit  on, 
tha:  fide  where  they  were,  anfwered  with 
a  great  deal  of  fpirit — '  We  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  inifchievous  lit- 
tle deity  $  but  as  to  Ceres  and  Bac- 
chus, they  are  beneficent  powers,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  fliew  them  ibme 
complaifance. — What    fay    you,  la- 
dies ?'  continued  fiSe,  turning  to  her 
fifter  and  Mifs  Jeflamy  ;  the  htter  of 
whom  being  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  gentlemen,  made  no  reply,   r>ur  in- 
deed had  me  time;  for  Mifs  Wing-man 
prefently  took  up  the  word,  and  faid 
— -*  Nay,  fifter,    I    think  we  have  no 
'  choice  to  make;  we  are  taken  prlfon- 
4  ers,  am!  mull  fubmit  to  the  laws  of 
'  the  conquerors.' 

The  coach -door  was  then  opened,  the 
ladies  were  handed  out,  and  condr,c"ted 
into  a  room,  where  they  found  the  ta- 
ble-cloth laid,  and  fide-board  fet  forth 
with  as  much  elegance  and  propriety  as 
if  they  had  been  in  their  own  houfes  5 
but  as  they  came  fomewhat  fooner  than 
the  gentlemen  expected,  Mr.  Lovegrove 
left  Lord  Huntley  to  entertain  them  for 
a  moment,  while  he  went  down  to  give 
orders  for  haftening dinner.  As  he  was 
returning  from  this  little  expedition,  a 
poft  chaife,  attended  by  one  fervant, 
came  galloping  into  the  yard  of  the  inn; 
the  perfon  who  alighted  from  it  was  Sir 
Robert  Manley,  a  very  great  acquain- 
tance of  Mr.  Lovegrove's  ;  irxv  imme- 
diately faw  each  other,  mci  mutually 
advanced  with  open  arms.  O.  potting 
the  queftion  to  each  other  concerning 
the  rout  they  were  purfuing,  Love- 
G  z  grove 
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grove  related,  in  a  few  words,  the  me- 
thod  Lord  Huntley  and  himfelf  had 
taken  to  ingratiate  themfelves  into  the 
favour  of  their  miftreffes. 

*  You  are  happy  fellows/  faid  Sir 
Robert,  fmiling.    «  I  am  for  Bath  too; 
4  but  you  fee  how  forlorn  and  folitary 
'  my  journey  will  be  in  companion  of 

*  yours,  who  carry  along  with  you  thofe 

*  pleafarcs  I  am  obliged  to  go  in  fearch 

*  of.'     Mr.  Lovegrove  then  told  him, 
there   was  a  third  lady  in   company, 

*  Who,  young  and  handfome  as  (lie  is,' 
faid  he,  *  is  like  to  have  but  a  dull  time 

*  of  it,  as  my  lord  and  I  have  our  par- 

*  ticular  attachments  j  therefore,   if  I 

*  could  prevail  on  you  to  join  us,  we 

*  mould  be  all  right,  and  more  at  libcr- 
'  ty    to   indulge   our   feveral    inclinn- 
«  tions.'— '  I  underftand  you,'  replied 
the  baronet ;  c  and  was  never  backward 

*  in  my  life  to  come  to  the  relief  of  a 
'  diftreflcd  fair-one.  I  lhall  find  fome- 

*  thing  or  other  to  fay  to  her,  while 

*  you  are  entertaining  your  mirrrcfTes.' 
On   this   the   other  propofed    that   he 
fhould  profecute  his  journey  with  them 
in  Lord  Huntley's  landau;  to  which 
lie  alfo  agreeing,  difcharged  in  the  fame 
inftant  the  pofl-cbaife  that  had  brought 
him  thither,  -and  they  went  up  flairs  to- 
gether to  join  the  company. 

*  I  have  ftaid  a  long  time,'  faid  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  prefenting  Sir  Robert;  «  but 
'  have  brought  my  excufe  in  my  hand.' 
Thisgentleman  wasparticularly  known 
to  Lord  Huntley,  and  no  ftranger  to 
Lady  Speck  and  her  fifter,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  them  with  all  imaginable  de- 
monftrations  of  fatisfaftion;  but  Jenny, 
not  having  the  leaft  peribnal  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  faid  no  more  than  what 
bare  civility  demanded  from  her  to  a 
man  of  his  rank  and  character.     The 
converfation,  during  the  time  of  dinner, 
becoming  extremely  gay  and  fpirited, 
our  young  heroine  bore  a  part  in  it  with 
fo  much  wit  and  vivacity,  which,  add- 
ed to  her  other  charms,  could  not  fail 
of  captivating  almoft  any  heart  not  al- 
ready ftrongly  prcpoflefled  in  favour  of 
another  object;   his  lordfhip  and  Mr. 
Lovegrove  were  defended,  not  only  by 
|he  ideas,  but  alfo  by  the  prefence,  of 
(heir  miftrefles;  but  what  the  heart  of 
fcir  Robert  Manley  felt  on  the  Hidden 
rufh  of  fuch  united  perfections  will  very 
fjiortly  be  di (covered. 

It  vvpulci  be  quite  needlefs  to  telHIie 


render  that  the  table  was  elegantly  fcrr- 
ed,  for  no  one  can  fupncle  that  gentle- 
men who  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to 
acquire  nn  opportunity  of  entert. 
their  i,  would  omit  any  thing 

for  that  purpofe  which  the  place  they 
were  in  was  capable  of  furniftiing.  The 
fame  fjiiiit  of  gallantry  continued  dur- 
ing the  whole  journey:  wherever  they 
baited,  which  was  as  often  as  any  agree- 
able profpecl  invited,  the  ladies  had  no- 
thing to  pay,  cither  for  themfelves,  their 
fervants,  or  their  horfcs.  As  they  tra- 
velled very  leihnely,  they  found,  on 
their  nnival  at  Bath,  their  women-at- 
tendants, who  had  come  down  with 
their  luggage  in  the  ftage-coach,  had 
been  there  fome  hours  before  them,  and 
prepared  every  thing  neceflary  for  their 
reception  at  the  lodgings  which  Lady 
Speck  had  previoufly  taken  care  to  fe- 
cure. 

It  being  towards  evening  when  they 
came  into  the  town,  the  gentlemen,  af- 
ter feeing  their  fair  companions  fafe  in- 
to their  apartments,  withdrew,  on  pre- 
tence of  leaving  them  to  take  that  re- 
pofe  which  the  delicacy  of  their  confti- 
tutions  might  require ;  but,  in  reality, 
to  go  about  the  execution  of  a  projefl 
they  had  all  three  been  concerting  on 
the  road,  and  which  they  imagined 
would  give  the  ladies  a  fecond  furprize, 
no  lefs  agreeable  than  the  former.  They 
had  been  told  there  were  a  company  of 
players,  and  a  tolerable  good  band  of 
mufkk,  at  that  time  in  town  j  and  as 
thefe  people  were  to  be  employed  for 
what  they  had  deligned,  they  went  di- 
rectly to  the  theatre,  and  hired  fuch  as 
they  found  moft  fit  for  their  purpofe; 
which  was  no  other  than  to  compliment 
the  ladies,  on  their  arrival,  in  a  manner 
altogether  new  and  unexpected. 

Lord  Huntley,  who  was  a  native  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  had  brought 
over   with  him  a  little  mufical 
hide,   which   had   been  exhibited   ;it  .1 
marriage- feaft  where  his  lordlhip  had 
been  a  gueft.     As  they  were  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  gallantry,  he  propofed  to 
Lovegrove  to  entertain  the  latlk 
this  piece,  by  way  of  giving  them  then- 
welcome  to  Bath,  in  cafe  they  Ihould  be 
able  to  procure  people  to  perform  the 
parts.  The  perfona^es  which  con  , 
the  drama,  were  Love,  Honour,  and 
Pleafure.    Mr.  Lovegrove  v 
cd  with  the  thought ;  and  Sir  Robert 
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Manley  faid,  that  nothing  could  be 
tnore  fuitably  adapted  to  the  defign  they 
were  at  p  re  lent  upon. 

The  play-hnule,  as  I  have  already 
faid,  fupplied  them  with  performers 
better  than  they  could  even,  have  hoped 
for  in  that  place  :  a  flaxen-haired  boy, 
with  fpntklingeyes,  cheeks  which  imi- 
tated the  new-blown  rofe,  and  an  ad- 
mirable voice,  was  chofen  to  reprefent 
<he  God  of  Soft  Defires.  A  man  of  a 
mod  graceful  afpecl,  and  who  had  great 
fkill  in  muiick,  was  to  appear  in  the 
character  of  Honour.  A  very  beautiful 
young  woman,  and  who  alfo  f»ng  well, 
'was  10  aOume  the  name  of  Pieafure  j 
and  feemed,  by  her  looks  and  manner, 
to  be  capable  of  giving  a  very  juft  idea 
of  the  character  fhe  bore. 

Thefe  people,  properly  habited  and 
equipped  for  the  feveral  parts  they  were 
.  to  act,  and  attended  by  muficians  with 
various  kinds  of  inftruments,  were  all 
placed  in  a  clofe  arbour,  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  garden  belonging  to  the  houfe 
where  the  ladies  lodged  j  the  miftrefs 
of  which  Lord  Huntley  had  acquainted 
with  the  deGgn  of  furprizing  the  ladies 
with  a  morning's  entertainment,  and 
conduced  them  in  through  a  back-door 
with  lecrefy,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  her  by  his  lordfliip.  Every 
thing  being  thus  prepared,  a  fervant 
was  difpatclicd  to  the  ladies,  with  the 
compliments  of  Lord  Huntley,  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  and  Sir  Robert  Manley; 
and  entreating  permiflion  to  wait  on 
them,  which  being  granted,  they  all  im-' 
mediately  went ;  the  latter  of  thefe  gen- 
tlemen having,  perhaps,  as  ftrong  an 
attachment  to  be  of  the  party  as  either 
of  the  former. 

Scarce  were  the  firft  falutations  over 
when  the  concert  began  with  an  over- 
ture of  wind  and  firing  inftruments,  ac- 
companied with  an  harpfichcrd  :  'the 
ladies  darted— '  Blefs  me  !'  cried  one, 

*  what  is  this?' — *  Mufick,'  cried  an- 
jother;   '  and  fo  near  us!  where  can  it 
'  come  from?' — f  The    founds,'   faid 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  «  feem  to  me  to  pro- 

*  ceed  from  behind  the  houfe.' — '  Cer- 
'  tainiy  it  is  fo,'  rejoined  Lord  Hunt- 
ley.     *  I  fancy,  ladies,  you  will  hear 

*  it  more  diftinclly  in  the  next  room.' 
Jn  fpeaking  thefe  words,  without  ftay- 
ing  for  permifiion  to  do  fo,  he  threw 
open  the  folding -doors,  and  they  all  ran 
Jn.  But  how  prodigioufly  were  the  fair 
gudience  furprized,  when,  on  drawing 


up  the  curtains,  they  faw  the  gardem 
planted  en  each  fide  with  muficians, who 
all,  at  the  fight  of  them,  bowed  with  the 
moft  profound  reverence  almoft  to  the 
earth,  in  token  that  it  was  to  them  their 
prefent  labours  were  devoted. 

'  What  can  this  mean  ?'  faid  Lady 
Speck.  *  Here  are  thole  coming,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Lovegrove,  «  who  I  believe 
'  will  explain  the  myftery.'  There  was 
time  for  no  more  on  either  fide  j  Ho- 
nour rufhed  forth  from  his  leafy  covert, 
conducing  little  Cupid  by  the  hand, 
and  both  advanced  together  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  alley;  where,  after  making 
their  obeifance  to  the  windows,  they 
began  a  duet,  exprefllng  the  ad  vantages 
each  of  them  received  by  the  fellowship 
of  the  other.  Love  confefled  that  his 
darts  carried  gall  inltead  of  honey  into 
the  heart  they  reached,  when  not  under 
the  direclion  of  Honour;  and  Honour 
acknowledged,  he  never  appeared  fo 
truly  amiable  as  when  accompanied  by 
Love.  They  had  no  fooner  ceafed  than 
Pieafure  came  tripping  out,  and  told 
them,  in  a  cantata,  whenever  the  two 
were  united,  /he  muft  neceffarily  follow 
with  ail  the  fweets  of  Nature,  They 
made  her  fuitable  anfwers  in  recitative. 
After  which  the  whole  was  concluded 
with  a  grand  chorus. 

This  entertainment  had  all  the  effect 
that  could  be  wifhed  for  by  the  con- 
trivers of  it:  Jenny  was  charmed  with, 
the  elegance  of  the  defign;  Mifs  Wing- 
man  with  the  words;  and  Lady  Speck, 
with  themufick;  in  fin^,  they  all  feem- 
ed to  vie  with  each  other  in  giving  the 
greateft  praifes  to  it.     While  they  were 
thus   exprefling  their  fatisfac~lion,  the 
gentlemen  put  their  heads  out  of  the 
window ;  and  Lord  Huntley,  i  n  the  name 
of  the  reft,  faid  to  the  actors— *  We 
fhall    fee    you    this    evening   at   the 
theatre,  and  make  our  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  trouble  we  have  given 
you  :    jn    the  mean   time,    you  may 
carry  with  you  the  glory  of  knowing 
your  performance  has  been  approve^ 
of  by  the  fined  ladies  in  the  world.' 
On  this  the  players,  after  making  a 
low  bow  to  the  company,  retired,  and/- 
were  conducted  out  of  the  garden,  by 
the  gentlewoman  of  the  houie,  through 
the  fame  gate  by  which  they  had  entered. 
A  piece  of  gallantry,  fo  flattering   to 
the  vanity  of  the  young  and  gay,  could 
not  but  receive  from  Lady  Speck  and 
her  filter  all  the  retributions  it  demand- 
ed 
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cd  from  them;  and  Jenny,  though  far 
from  thinking  herfelf  a  party  intuefred 
in  it,  laid  a  thoufand  fine  things  in  it's 
praife. 

Charmed  as  the  lovers  were  with  the 
gracious  acceptance  their  miftrefles 
^ouchfafed  to  what  they  had  done,  their 
politeoefs  reminded  them  that  they  had 
already  tranfgreffed  the  ufual  bourn!  \- 
ries  of  a  morning's  vifit;  therefore  they 
took  leave  till  a  more  convenient  hour 
of  the  day  fhould  permit  them  to  re- 
turn. 


CHAP.     XIX. 

TREATS  OF  MANY  THINGS,  WHICH, 
THOUGH  THEY  MAY  SEEM  AT 
PRESENT  LESS  AFFECTING  THAN 
SOME  OTHERS,  YET  ARE  VERY 
litCESSARY  FOR  THE  READER  TO 
IE  ACQUAINTED  WITH  BEFORE 
WEPROCEEDFARTHERINTOTHE 
HISTORY. 

YOUTH,  beauty,  and  wit,  have 
defer  vingly  a  very  powerful  influ- 
ence over  the  human  heart}  and  every 
day's  experience  obliges  us  to  own, 
that  wealth,  without  the  aid  of  any  of 
thele,  is  of  itfelf  fufHcienf  to  captivate; 
jt  fopplies  all  other  defers;  it  i'mooths 
the  wrinkles  of  fourfcore;  it  fhapes  de- 
formity into  comelinefs,  and  gives 
oraces  to  idiotifm  itfelf;  as  it  is  faid 
fcy  the  inimitable  Shakcfpeare — 

'*  Gold!  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold! 
*  Gold'  that  will  make  black  white;  foul 

*  fair;  wrong  right; 
*•  Bafe  noble;  old  young;  cowards  valiant!' 

But  when  the  gifts  of  nature  are 
joined  with  thofeof  fortune,  howftrong 
js  the  attraction*  Howirrefiftible  is  the 
force  of  fuch  united  charms  !  Accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  humorous 
j>oet— 

«  Hence  'tis,  no  lover  has  the  power 
'  T'  enforce  a  dtfperate  amour; 

*  As  he  that  has  two  firings  to  6  bow, 

•  And  burns  for  love  and  money  too.' 

We  ought  not  therefore,  methinks, 
to  judge  with  too  much  feverity  on  the 
vanity  of  a  fine  lady;  who  feting  her- 
felf perpetually  furrounded  with  a  crowd 
of  lovers,  each  endeavouring  to  exctl 


all  his  rivals  in  the  nfoft  extravagant 
dt-monftrati.  -ion,  can  hardly 

believe  <h<-  dcu-rvcs   not  io.nc   purr,  at 
lead,    of  the  admiration   il: 
But  wh.it  pretence  louver  we  may  make 
to  excufe  the  weiknefs  of  exuit; 
a    multiplicity  of  lovers,  it    is   ft, 11  a 
\vt -.kiids    which    all    iiii.iginable    care 
ought  to  he  taken  to  ftrb.'.ue;   as  it  may 
draw  on    the  nv.  ,  nlcqurnces 

both  on  the  admirers  and  acii, 
What  duels  have  been  fought,  what 
torrents  of  blood  have  been  fhed,  in  the 
mad-brained  fury  of  jealous  rivalfhip! 
And  how  often  have  we  feen  tire  idol- 
fair  herfelf,  who  lately  tiiumphtd  in 
the  pains  fhe  gave,  neglecled  in  her 
turn  !  deferted  and  abandoned  to  the 
laft  defpair  ! 

But  this  is  only  for  fuch  whom  it 
may  concern;  the  ladies  I  am  at  prefent 
Jpeaking  of  were  of  a  different  llamrn 
Lady  Speck  had  lomething  of  a  pretty 
particular  nature,  both  in  her  humour 
and  hrr  character,  as  the  reader  will 
hereafter  be  informed:  in  the  mean 
time,  he  muft  content  himfelf  with  a 
fmall  fketch  of  both. 

She  liked  a  freedom  of  converfation 
with  the  men,  but  then  (he  liked  that 
converfation  fliould  be  general;  fhe  took 
neither  pride  nor  pleafure  in  the  parti- 
cular devoirs  of  thofe  who  proh:ffcd 
themfelves  her  lovers;  and  the  encou- 
ragement flie  gave  to  the  addrefies  of 
Lovegrove  and  others,  was  not  the  ef- 
fect of  any  coquetry  in  her  diipofition, 
but  was  occafioned  merely  by  her  po- 
licy, as  fhe  thought  fuch  a  behaviour 
would  be  the  belt  means  to  conceal  a 
fee  ret  inclination  fhe  had  entertained  in 
favour  of  one;  which  inclination  many 
reafons  forbad  her  to  make  known,  cr 
even  to  be  gueffed  at. 

Mils  Wingman  was  of  a  humour  fo 
very  volatile,  that  it  was  quite  out  of 
her  power  to  think  ferioufly  for  a  n 
together  on  any  one  thing  whatever; 
and  love  the  leall  cf  all  took  up  her 
attention.  Always  pleafrd,  always 
happy,  fiie  neither  plumed  herfelt  on 
the  new  conouefts  (he  acquired,  norre- 
grctud  the  lofs  of  thole  flaves  who, 
weary  of  their  bondage,  fhook  oft  her 
chains.  As  for  the  heroine  of  this  hif- 
tory,  her  early  engagement -with 
my  was  fo  well  known,  that  it  hail  hi- 
therto defended  her  from  all  attacks, 
either  to  put  her  conitancy  to  th 
pr  fhew  the  world  in  what  manner  (he 

would 
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would  behave  amidft   a  plurality  of 
lovers. 

But  now  the  time  was  come  1:1  which 
this  young  lady  was  to  give  moil  fub- 
ftantial  proofs,  not  only  of  her  atftclion 
and  fidelity  to  the  mm  whom,  (he  looked 
upon  ordained  to  be  her  hufband,  but 
alfo  of  her  generofity  and  gratitude  to 
thole  for  whole  pailion  fhe  had  it  not 
eitherinherpowerorinclinatiorj  to  make 
an  adequate  return.  As  all  the  arts  of 
love  and  wit  were  put  in  practice  by 
Lord  Huntley  and  Mr.  Lovegrove,  in 
the  court  they  made  to  their  refpe&ive 
milirefles,  Sir  Robert  Manley  thought 
it  would  ill  become  a  man  of  his  years 
and  character  to  let  a  fine  lady  fit  neg- 
lected by,  efpecially  one  fo  deferving  as 
Jenny  was  of  all  that  could  be  laid  in 
her  praife. 

But  though  the  compliments  he  en- 
tertained her  with  had  at  firft  no  other 
foundation  than  mere  gallantry,  yet  the 
manner  in  which  (lie  received  them,  and 
the  anfwers  fhe  gave,  were  fuch  as 
would  have  rendered  it  impoflible  for 
him  to  have  withftood  the  charms  of 
her  tongue,  even  had  he  been  uniu- 
fceptiblc  to  thole  of  her  eyes.  In  fine, 
none  of  the  perfections  fhe  was  en- 
dowed with  were  loft  upon  him;  he 
foon  found  the  full  effects  of  a  paflion 
he  had  been  only  fporting  with;  and 
might  lay,  with  Cowley— 

«  Unhurt,  untouch'd,  did  I  complain, 
'  AnJ  terrify  M  all  others  with  my  painj 

*  But  now  I  feet  the  mighty  evil, 

'  Ah,  there's  no  fooling  with  the  devil! 
«  In  things  where  fancy  much  does  reign, 

*  'Tis  dangerous  too  cunningly  to  feignj 
«  The  play  at  laft  a  truth  does  grow, 

«  And  cuftom  into  nature  go.' 

Love,  though  it  may  be  counterfeited 
fo  as  not  to  be,  without  great  penetra- 
tion, dif covered  to  be  talie,  cannot, 
wherever  it  is  fincere,  be  wholly  con- 
cealed. Sir  Robert's  two  friends  per- 
ceived the  change  in  him  before  he  was 
quite  a  flu  red  of  it  himfelf :  they  were 
a  little  pleafant  with  him  on  the  occa- 
fion ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  acknow- 
ledged that  the  beauty  and  merit  of 
Mil's  Jenny  Jeflamy  demanded  all  the 
Tefpeft  that  could  be  paid.  Sir  Robert, 
on  this,  readily  confefled  that  he  had 
never  feen  a  young  lady  whofe  perfon 
and  accomplifhments  gave  a  more  fair 
profpeft  of  making  compleatly  happy 
the  man  who  ihouid  poffei*  her :  *  But,* 


faid  he,   '  I  have  been  told  fomewhat 
of  an  engagement  fbe  is  under  j  and 
fhould  be  forry  to  appear  either  un- 
juft  in  attempting  to  invade  the  pro- 
perty of  another,  or  fo  weak  as  to  give 
up  my  heart  entirely,  without  a  pof- 
fibility  of  having  it  well  received.' 
Lord  Huntley  and  Mr.  Lovegrove 
were  neither  of  them  ignorant  of  what 
he  meant :  but  the  former  having  heard, 
in   cafual  converfation,  fome  of  thofc 
whifpers  which   the  artifices  of  Bell- 
pine  had  circulated  through  almoft  all 
companies,  cried  haftily  out  —  *  If  a 
match    between    Mifs  Jenny  and   a 
young  heir  of  her  own  name  be  t]»e 
ible  impediment  to  your  making  your 
addreftesto  her,  I  believe  I  may  ven- 
ture to  afl'ure  you,   from  very  good 
hands,  that  it  is- quite  broke  off  ^  and 
that,  for  fome  time,  they  have  neither 
regarded  nor  treated  each  ether  with 
any  thing  more  than  a  bare  civility/ 
— *  You;-  lordfhip's  intelligence,'  faid 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  *  feeais  to  me  agree- 
able to  reafon  on   the  nature  of  the 
thing.  The  marriage  was  agreed  up- 
on by  their  parents  before  the  young 
people  were  capable  of  judging  for 
themielves  j  and,  ss  now  they  are  ar- 
rived at  years  of  maturity,  I  fee  no 
caufe,  except  a  disinclination  on  the 
one  iide  or  the  other,  for  delaying  the 
coniurDination  of  what  was  fo  lo»g 
ago  projected.' 

People  eaiily  believe  what  they  wifh; 
and,  irvdeed,  there  was  fo  much  appear- 
ance of  reafon  in  the  inference  Mr. 
Lovegrove  had  drawn,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  young  baronet 
reaJiiy  gave  into  it.  But  he  was  ftill 
better  fatisfied,  when,  after  having  de- 
clared how  happy  he  ihouid  think  him- 
felf in  an  affurance  of  Jenny's  heart  be- 
ing d:fengaged,  Mr.  Lovegrove  told 
him,  that,  fmce  he  found  he  was  fo  fe- 
rious  in  the  affair,  he  would  fpe.*k  to 
Lady  Speck,  and  endeavour  to  come  at 
the  certainty. 

*  And  I,'  cried  Lord  Huntley,  f  will 
found  Mifs  Wingman  on  the  occa- 
fion  :  I  believe  fhe  will  make  no 
fcruple  to  inform  what  /he  knows  of 
ir$  and,  as  fhe  is  nearer  to  her  own 
years  than  her  Jitter,  may  be  fuppofed 
to  be  yet  deeper  in  her  fecrets  and 
confidants.'  It  would  be  fuperflu- 
ous  to  repeat  the  many  retributions  Sir 
•Robert  made  to  the  gentlemen  on  the 
{friendly  part  they  tock  in  his  imereft ; 
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fo  I  (hill  only  f;iy  they  were  fuch  as  be- 
came the  mouth  of  a  man  very  much  in 
love,  nnd  who  fcorned  to  make  ule  of 
any  diihonourable  or  ungenerous  means 
for  the  attainment  of  his  wifhes. 


CHAP.      XX. 

IS  TAKEN  UP  WITH  A  CONVERSA- 
TION OF  VERY  GREAT  IMPORT- 
ANCE. 

NEITHER  Lady  Speck  nor  her 
lifter  were  ignorant  of  thole  re- 
ports which  had  been  fo  malicioufly 
fpread  concerning  a  change  in  the  lenti- 
ments  of  Jemmy ;  they  had  heard  it 
averred,  by  feveral  of  their  acquain- 
tances, as  a  thing  paft  all  difpute:  bur, 
as  their  fair  friend  had  never  made  them 
the  confidants  of  her  imaginary  mis- 
fortune, they  thought  it  too  tender  and 
delicate  a  point  to  be  touched  upon  in 
her  prefence,  and  hid  always  carefully 
avoided  giving  her  the  leaft  hint  that 
they  had'been  told  of  fuch  a  thing.  It 
•was  owing,  however,  merely  to  the 
efteem  and  friendfhip  they  had  towards 
her,  that  had  induced  them  to  perfuade 
her  to  accompany  them  to  Bath,  be- 
lieving that  the  pleafures  of  that  place 
might  keep  her  from  refecting,  too 
deeply,  an  indignity  which  few  women 
are  able  to  fupport  with  patience. 

Regarding  her  in  the  affectionate 
manner  they  did,  it  could  not  but  af- 
ford them  a  deal  of  fatisfaclion  to  be 
informed  by  Lord  Huntley  and  Mr. 
Lovegrove  of  the  new  conqueft  he  mad 
made  j  judging,  as  they  reafonably 
might,  that  the'ofler  of  a  heart,  fuch  as 
that  of  Sir  Robert  Manley,  would  fully 
compenfate  for  the  lofs  they  fuppofed 
fhe  had  fuftained  by  the  infidelity  of 
Jemmy.  Both  thefe  ladies  allured  not 
only  their  lovers,  but  Sir  R.obert  him- 
felf,  of  the  part  they  took  in  his  inte- 
reft  j  and  that  they  would  lay  hold  of 
the  firft  opportunity  to  fpeak  to  Jenny 
on  the  affair,  in  fuch  terms  as  mould 
feem  to  them  moft  effectual  to  convince 
her  that  (he  ought  not  to  (light  a  pro- 
pofal  which  could  not  but  prove  for  her 
honour  and  advantage  to  accept. 

They  were  punctual  to  their  promife. 
The  next  morning,  as  they  were  filling 
all  together  at  bieakfaft,  Lady  Speck 
introduced  what  (he  intended  to  inlinu- 
ate,  by  making  1'ume  obiervativns  on 


the  temper  and  behaviour  of  mankin  J 
in  general  ;  till,  by  degrees,  flic  fell  in- 
fenfibly,  as  it  were,  and  without  feem- 
ing  to  have  any  tU Tign,  into  very  great 
commendations  of  Sir  Robert  Manley; 
faying,  that  (he  thought  that  he  had 
more  virtue,  and  fewer  faulis,  than  moft 
men  of  her  acquaintance;  and  then 
alked  Jenny  what  was  her  opinion  of 
him.  «  Really,  Madam,'  replied  (he, 

*  I  pretend  to  very  little  judgment  of 
'  mankind,  efpecially  in   thofe  I  have 
'  known  fo  (hort  a  time  ;  but,  by  what 
'  I  have  feen  of  Sir  Robert,  he  appears 
'  to  me  to  have  honour  and  good-fenfe, 

*  and  alfo  to  be  well  natured.' 

'  *  You  have  named,1  laid  Lady  Speck, 
'  the  three  grand  requifites  for  making 
'  a  good  hufband  ;  and  I  hope  that  the 
'  object  of  his  affections  wiii  foon  be 

*  convinced  that  he  is  r.ofll-fltd  of  them, 
'  as  well  as  with  an  infinity  of  love.'— 
'  Is  Sir  Robert,  then,  about  marry- 

*  ing?'  demanded  Jenny.     «  I  cannot 

*  fay  abfolutely  about  it,'  returned  La- 
dy Speck  ;  *  for  I  am  pretty  ceitain  he 

*  has  not  yet  affumed  courage  enough 
'  to  make  any  declaration  of  h:s  paf- 
'  fion:  all  I  know  is,  that  he  is  moft  vio- 

*  lentlyin  love.' — '  He  is  undoubtedly 
'  a  very  fine  gentleman,'  laid  Jenny  j 
«  and,  if  his  patfion  be  iincere  and  ho- 
'  nourable,he  (hall  have  my  good  wifhes 
'  forhisfuccefs.' — 'As  to  his  fuccels,' 
refumed  her  lady  (hip,  '  it  depends  en- 

*  tirely  on  yourfelf ;  for,  I  alfure  you, 
'  it  is  with  you  he  is  in  love.' — '  With 
'  me, Madam!'  cried  Jenny,  very  much 
aftonilhed,  and  fetiing  down  her  dilh  of 
tea.  '  What  does  your  ladyfhip  n; 

— *  I  mean  as  I  have  fuid,'  replied  the 

other  :  '  but,  if  yuii  have  a  mind  the 
intelligence  mould  be  repeated,  I  will 
oblige  you  fo  far  as  to  alfure  you 
it  is  with  your  individual  iclf  Sii 
bert  Manley  is  in  love!' 
*  I  perceive,'  laid  Jenny,  '  your  ! 
fliip  is  pleafed  to  divert  younvlf  this 
morning  at  my  expence.' — 
proteft,'  returned  Laiiy  Speck, '  I  wa» 
never  more  in  earned  i  n  my  who!  - 

— *  Indeed,'  rejoined  Mifs  \ 
I  can  vouch  for  my  filter's  fii:. 
in  this  point.     Sir  Robert  has  n 
Mr.  Lovegrove  and  Lord  Huntley  the 
confidants   of    hi*  paffion  j    and,   I 
believe,  you  will   very  foon  hear  it 
from  his  own  mouth.' — '  I  hope  not,' 

anfwered  jenny,  in  a  very  re! 

<  for  if  Sir  Robert  has,  in  reality 

*  inclinations 
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'  inclinations  towards  me  as  you  men- 
«  tion,  he  mould,  at  leaft,  have  the  pru  - 
«  dence  to  keep  them  to  himfelf,  as  he 

*  cannot  but  know  my  hand  has  long 
«  been  deftined  to  another.' — *  Say, 
.«  rather,'  cried  Lady  Speck, .« intended 

<  to  be  given  ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  power 
«  of  parents  to  make  their  children's 
«  fate:    they  often  decree  for  us  what 
'  we  do  not  think  fit  to  comply  with 
c  even  while  they  live  to  awe  us  into 

*  obedience  by  their  frowns  ;  but  when 

*  they  are  dead,  and  we  are  left  to  the 

<  management  of  ourfelves,  we  chil- 
'  dren  pay  not  much  regard  to  the  in- 
4  junctions  of  thofe  who  are  no  longer 
'  in  a  condition  to  thwart  our  inclina- 

*  tions.' 

'  That  may  be  the  cafe  fometimes, 
«  Madam,'  faid  Jenny,  «  but  I  fhould 
'  be  forry  to  be  among  the  number  of 

*  thofe  who  verify  it.  Our  parents  have 

*  not  only  an  undoubted  right  to  dif- 

*  pofe  of  us,  but  alfo  are  much  better 
'  judges  of  what  will  make  our  happi- 
«  nefs  than  ourfelves  can  pretend    to 
'  be.' — '  All  this  is  very  true,'  cried 
Mifs  Wingman,  very  briflcly  :  «  but 

*  how  much  foever  thofe  who  would 
'  pafs  for  the  difcreet  part  of  our  fex, 
'  may  pique  themfelves  upon  their  im- 

*  plicit  obedience  in  this  point,  I  be- 
4  lieve  the  men  will  not  be  found  alto- 

*  gether  fo  fanguine  in  the  performance 
'  of  their  duty.'  —  *  No,  no!'  replied 
Lady  Speck  ;   '  inclination  does  all  on 
'  their  part.      It  is  not  virtue,  it  is  not 
'  wit,  it  is  not  beauty,  it  is  not  all  the 

*  perfections  that  Heaven  and  Nature 
«  can  beftow,  but  fancy,  partial  fancy, 
'  by  which  the  heart  of  man  is  influ- 

*  enced ;    and    that  woman  who  pre- 
'  ferves  her  affcilion  for  a  lover,  who 

*  either  never  did,  or  having  once  done 

*  fo,  ceafes  to  regard  her  as  he  ought, 

*  difcovers  a  rneannefs  of  fpirit  which 
'  mult  render   her  contemptible  both 
'  in  his  eyes  and  thofe  of  all  her  ac- 
'  quaintance.' 

Jenny,  whofe  penetration  few  things 
efcaped,  prefently  comprehended  that 
this  difcourfe  was  aimed  to  raife  fome 
fufpicions  in  her  mind  concerning  the 
conftancy  of  Jemmy;  and,  looking  on 
fuch  an  attempt  as  highly  injurious 
both  toherielf  and  him,  anlwered,  with 
feme  what  of  what  the  French  call  a 
ftfte  in  her  voice  and  countenance,  in 
thele  terms;  *  The  more  ridiculous  it 


appears,*  faid  me,  '  the  more  reafon 
have  Mr.  Jeffamy  and  myfelf  to  thank 
Heaven  for  directing  the  care  of  our 
indulgent  fathers  to  caft  our  lot  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  fuch  a  misfor- 
tune happening  to  either  of  us.' 
Lady  Speck   and  Mifs  Wingman 
looked  on  each  other  with  fome  amaze- 
ment while  Jenny  was  fpeaking,  as  not 
well  knowing  what  to  think  5  but,  af- 
ter a  paufe  of  fome  minutes— -<  Some 
«  people,'    faid  Lady  Speck,    a   little 
fcornfully,  '  take  a  pride  in  being  blind 
'  to  what  half  the  town  has  long  fince 
'  feen  and  laughed  at.'     Here  ihe  ftop- 
ped  ;  and  Mifs  Wingman,  who  was  the 
more  fpirited  of  the  two,  and  a  good 
deal  nettled  at  the  tart  manner  in  which 
Jenny  had  fpoke,  cried  out — '  Dear 
fifter,  I  beg  you  will  (hew  Mifs  Jef- 
famy the  letter  your  ladyfhip  received 
fince  our  coming  down  to  Bath  :  it  is 
the  duty  of  her  friends  to  force  open 
her  eyes,  as  me  feems  obftinate  to  fhut 
day-light  out.' 

1  It  is  a  thing  I  have  been  very  loth 
to  mention,'    refumed  Lady  Speck; 
and  I  now  do  it  with  an  extreme  re- 
luftance:  but,  fince  there  is  no  other 
way  to  convince  you  that  the  world  is 
not  fo  ignorant  as  you  imagine  of  th« 
inconftancy  and  perfidioufnefs  of  Mr. 
Jeffamy,  read  that ;  and  ceafe,  for  the 
future,  to  offer  any  thing  in  the  vin- 
dication of  fo  unworthy  a  man.'     Irv 
fpeaking  thefe  words,  (he  took  a  letter 
out  of  her  pocket,  and  put  it  into  Jen- 
ny's hand  j    which  that   young   lady 
opening,   with  an   agitation  of  fpirits 
very  unufual  with  her,  found  it  con- 
tained as  follows. 


TO 


THE     HONOURABLE     LATJT 
' SPECK,    AT    BATH. 


*  MADAM, 

A  S  I  know  very  well  that  minds 
*"*•  <  truly  benignant  and  humane, 
like  your  ladyfhip's,  take  a  p.eafurs 
in  every  opportunity  of  doing  good, 
I  (hall  make  no  apology  for  the  trou- 
ble of  this  anonymous  epiftle;  efpe- 
cially  as  it  is  wrote  with  a  view  of 
ferving  a  young  lady  who  fo  well  de- 
ferves,  and  poflefles,  fo  much  of  your 
ladyftiip's  kind  vviihes  as  Mifs  Jef- 
famy. 

f  But,  not  to  keep  your  ladyfhip 
H 
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'  longer  in  fufpenfe,  permit  me  to  ac- 

*  quaint  you,  that  Mr.  Jeflamy,  who 
«  for  Tome  time  has  made  his   private 
'  addrefTes  to  Mifs  Chit,  has  now  taken 
'  the  opportunity  of  your  fair  friend's 
'  abfence  to  avow  publickly  his  paffjon 
«  for  that  young  perfon.     Some  people 
«  will  have  it,  that  every  thing  is  al- 
«  ready  fo  far  concluded  upon  between 
«  them,  that  a  marriage  will  very  fliort- 

*  ly  be  confummated  ;  but  this  I  will 
1  not  pretend  to  affirm  :    it  is  certain, 

<  however,  that  he  loves  her  ;  and  that 

<  a  little  (k.ll  in  mufick  cut-balances, 
«  in  \\\f  gidily  fancy,  all  the  real  merits 
'  of  the  beautiful   and   accomplimed 
«  Mifs  Jeflamy. 

«  I  know  not  whether  (he  is  as  yet 
«  apprised  of  his  infidelity,  or  has  even 
'  any  fufpicions  of  it ;  but  the  lefs  me 
'  is  fo,  the  more  will  it  mock  her  ten- 
'  der  nature  to  find,  at  her  return,  that 
«  he  Is  married,  or  about  being  mar- 
«.ried,  to  another.  How  could  her 
«  gentle  heart  fupport  the  fudden  dif- 
'  appointment!  How  bear  the  double 
'  pangs  of  the  indignity  offered  to  her 
«  love  and  beauty  !  Fatal,  alas  !  might 

*  be  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  ftroke, 
«  if  not  previoufly  prepared  and  armed 

<  againft.  it ! 

«   It  depends  greatly  on  your  lady- 

*  (hip  to  (hield  that  injured  innocence 
'  from  being  too  deeply  affected  with 
'   her  misfortune;  and,  as  her  cafe  muft 

*  touch  every  one  who  has  a  foul  capa- 

*  ble  of  iucial    commiferation,  I  take 
«  the  liberty,  with  all  fubmiflion,  toen- 
'  treat  you,  Madam,  to  give  her  fuch 

*  warnings  of  her  fate  as  may  render 
'  the  certainty,  whenever  it  (hall  ar- 
«  rive,  lefs  heavy  to  be  borne.    If  once 
'  thoroughly  perfuaded  there  is  a  pro- 
'  bability  of  his  being  falfe,  it  will  at 
'  lealt  lake  off  the  alarming  furprize  of 

•*  finding  he  is  fo  :  and  the  more  early 
'  me  is  brought  to  fufpecl  hisbafenefs, 
'  the  more  opportunity  me  will  have 

<  to  exert  the  good  ienle  (he  is  miftrefs 

*  of  in  defpifing,   inttead   of  lament- 
'  ing  it. 

*  The  manner  in  which  this  is  mod 
«  proper  to  be  djne  will  beft  be  deter- 
'  mined  by  your  ladymip's  fuperior 

*  judgment.    I  only  beg  that  the  above 
'   hints  may  be  received,  in  an  afl\i ranee 

*  that  ihey  proceed  from  a  heart  truly 
«  devoted   to  honour  and  virtue,  and 


entirely  free  from  all  views  but  fuch 
as  may  be  conducive  to  promote  the 
caufe  of  thofe  noble  principles.  I 
am,  with  a  profound  relpecl,  Madam , 
your  ladymip's  mod  humble,  moft 
faithful,  and  obedient  fervant. 

<  P.  S.  Your  ladymip  will  pardon 
the  concealment  of  my  name  for 
the  prefent,  as  an  advice  of  this 
nature  might  probably  fubjeft 
the  perfon  who  gives  it  to  many 
great. inconveniences,  if  known 
'  before  the  affair  to  which  it  re- 
1  htes  is  abfolutely  concluded, 
*  and  part  beyond  all  poflibility 
'  of  denial.' 

Scarce    had    Jenny   patience   to   go 
through    with    this    invidious    fcroll. 

*  Good  God  !'  cried  (he  to  Lady  Speck, 

*  who   is   it  can  have  the  bafenefs  to 
'  aflert  fuch  monftrous  untruths,  orthe 
'  prefumption  to  attempt  making  your 
'  ladyflbip's  good  n-otuie  the  dupe  of  a 
'  defign  fo   villainous,   and  withal  fo 

*  mean?' 

Then  immediately  recollecting  what 
had  ju(t  now  been  told  her  concerning 
the  pafljon  Sir  Robert  Manley  had  en- 
tertained for  her,  (he  hefitated  not  a 
moment  to  accufe  him  of  having  taken 
this  method  to  alienate  her  affections 
from  Jemmy  ;  and,  looking  on  the  con- 
trivance with  that  contempt  and  indig- 
nation it  ie;illy  deferved,  began  to  re- 
preach  him  in  teims  the  moft  bitter  that 
could  iifue  from  a  mouth  fo  little  ac- 
cuftomed  to  inveclives.  The  two  ladies 
feemed  quite  aftoniflud  at  her  beha- 
viour; and  both  joined  to  endeavour  to 
convince  her  of  the  injuftice  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert, who,  they  believed,  had  too  much 
honour  to  attempt  the  gaining  of  his 
point  by  a  way  fo  abjecl  and  fo  un- 
worthy of  his  charafUr:  and,  to  clear 
his  innocence,  afl'ured  her  that  they  had 
heard  an  account  of  Jemmy's  infidelity, 
from  many  han'ds,  before  they  lei 
don,  or  that  Sir  Robert  had  tver  feen 
her  face;  All  they  could  f«y,  how- 
ever, was  inefficient  to  make  Jenny 
recede  from  her  opinion  :  the  d 
grew  pretty  warm  ;  and  won! 
bably  have  run  to  greater  K 
if  it  had  nrt  been  fe'afonahly  mter- 
I  by  fume  company  coming  t» 
vilit  them. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXI. 

GIVES  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  PAS- 
SAGES, WHICH,  ADDED  TO  THE 
FORMER,  AFFORD  OUR  HEROINE 
MUCH  MATTER  OF  DISCONTENT. 

JENNY  had  been  fo  much  difcom- 
pofed  and  ruffled  at  the  difcourfe 
of  the  ladies,  and  the  letter  fhewn  to 
her  by  them,  that  neither  her  natural 
fprightlinel's  and  gaiety,  nor  all  the  ef- 
forts  her  reaibn  made,  were  fufftcient  to 
,  re- fettle  in  her  mind  that  happy  fe- 
renity  fhe  enjuyed  before.  She  had  not 
the  leaft  tin6lureof  jealoufy  inner  com - 
.  pofition  ;  fhe  had  always  depended  on 
|  the  fmcerity  of  Jemmy,  and,  as  yet, 
!  was  far  from  believing  that  he  could 
,  be  falfe:  but  it  vexed  her  to  be  told 
that  others  thought  him  fo }  that  he 
parted,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  for  an 
inconftant  and  ungrateful  man;  and, 
what  was  ftili  more  infupportable,  that 
herfelf  was  looked  upon  as  a  flighted 
and  forfaken  miftrefs.  Pity  is  fo  near 
akin  to  contempt,  that  few  women  of 
fpirit  can  bear  it :  even  thofe  who  have 
the  leaft  fhare  of  vanity,  I  believe, 
would  rather  chufe  to  be  envied  and 
hated  for  having  too  much  the  power 
of  pleafing,  than  commiferated  for  their 
want  of  it.  The  affeclion  fhe  had  for 
Je/iiiny  was  not  of  that  fond  and  foolifli 
nature  as  to  make  her  wifh  to  be  for 
ever  in  his  fight :  (he  had  been  abfent 
from  him  more  weeks  than  (lie  had  now 
been  days,  without  the  leaft  repining 
or  inquietude;  but,  on  hearing  this 
ftory,  (he  could  not  keep  herfelf  from 
being  excefTively  impatient  tor  his  com- 
ing down  to  Bath  ;  not  that  fhe  defired 
his  prcfence  to  clear  any  doubts  of  her 
cwn,  but  that  his  behaviour  might  con- 
vince the  company  fhe  was  with  of  their 
miltake  as  to  his  fidelity. 

The  promife  he  had  made  of  follow- 
ing her  when  fne  left  London,  and  which 
had  fince  been  confirmed  by  two  feve- 
ral  letters  fhe  had  received  from  him, 
made  her  expe£l  his  arrival  would  be 
very  foon  ;  and  fhe  was  uleafing  herfelf 
with  the  thoughts  how  that  event  would 
make  Lady  Speck  and  Mifs  Wingman 
afhamed  of  having  too  rafhly  given  cre- 
dit to  a  calumny,  which  fhe  doubted 
ftot  but  they  would  then  fee  had  not  the 


leaft  foundation.  But  this  was  a  fatis- 
faction  which  vanifhed  in  a  very  fhort 
fpace  of  time  :  a  few  hours  made  her 
know  that  Ihe  mult  wait  much  longer 
than  (he  had  imagined  for  the  comple- 
tion of  what  at  prefent  her  pride  made 
her  fo  ardently  deiire. 

The  evening  of  that  very  fame  day, 
whofe  morning  had  occalioned  in  her 
breaft  thefe  various  perturbations,  pre- 
fented  her  with  fomething  which  was 
far  from  lulling  them  to  reft.  Juft  as 
(he  was  going  to  the  afTembly-room 
with  the  ladies,  and  fome  other  com- 
pany, the  poft  brought  a  letter;  th« 
contents  whereof  were  thefe. 

'  TO  MISS  JESSAMY,  AT  BATH. 
'  DEAR    JENNY, 

'  T  Am  in  fo  ill  a  humour,  that,  I  be- 
•*•  '  lieve,  it  would  be  utterly  out  of 
my  power  to  write  to  any  one  perfon 
in  the  world  except  yourfelf  j  and  yet 
it  is  almoft  entirely  on  your  account 
that  I  am  thus  difconcerted.  This 
you  may  tbi^  a  paradox  j  butlfhall 
foon  explain  the  riddle. 
'  For  three  whole  days  fucceflively  I 
have  been  every  hour  expecting  the 
arrival  of  my  fteward  ;  but  laft  night, 
inftead  of  himfelf,  I  received  a  letter 
from  him,  acquainting  me  that,  hav- 
ing been  obliged  to  make  a  feizure  on 
one  of  my  tenant's  effects,  that  affair 
would  of  neceflity  detain  him  at  leafl 
feven  or  eight  days  longer.  Judge 
how  feverely  this  accident  has  mor- 
tified me,  as  it  deprives  me  fo  much 
longer  than  I  hoped  of  the  pleafures 
of  Bath ;  and,  what  is  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  me,  the  fight  of  my  dear 
Jenny!  Confole  me  as  often  as  you 
can  with  your  letters;  it  is  in  them 
alone  I  can  take  any  true  fatisfa&ion 
during  this  enforced  abfence.  Fare- 
wel !  I  flatter  myfelf  there  is  no  need 
of  frefli  affurances  to  convince  you 
that  I  am,  with  the  warmeft  affection, 
my  dear  Jenny's  moft  devoted  and 
obedient  lervant, 

'  J.  JESSAMY, 

'  P.  S.   My  friend  Bellpine,  who  is 

*  now  with   me,  defires  you  will 

*  accept  his  compliments  and  beft 
'  wifhes.     We  are  juft  going  to- 
«  gfether  to  hear  a  fine  piece  of 

H  a  «  mufick, 
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'  mufick,  if  my  chagrin  does  not 
*  turn  the  notes  into  difcord.  Once 
'  more  for  this  time,  my  dear 
'  Jenny,  adieu!' 

Jenny  withdrew  to  a  window  to  take 
juft  a  curfory  view  of  this  epiftle;  for, 
being  waited  for  by  the  company,  (he 
could  not,  without  a  breach  of  civility, 
give  herfelf  time  to  examine  it  with  that 
ftriclnefs  the  prefent  fituation  of  her 
mind  inclined  her  to  do.  She  was, 
however,  fufficiemly  miftrefs  of  the 
fcnfe  of  it,  to  perceive  (he  muft  not  ex- 
peel  to  fee  him  at  Bath  fo  foan  as  /he 
wifhed;  and  this  delay,  as  my  fair  rea- 
ders will  eafily  believe,  gave  no  fmall 
mortification  both  to  her  pride  and  love. 
The  aflembly  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily brilliant  that  night;  but  not  all 
the  diversions  and  gallantries  of  the 
place  could  diflipate  the  gloom  that  htlng 
heavy  on  her  fpirits,  and,  as  (he  was  an 
ill  difiembler,  was  but  toovifiblein  her 
countenance.  It  was  not  that  in  the 
flight  perufal  (he  had  been  able  to  give 
Jemmy's  letter  (he  had  found  any  thing 
to  confirm  the  informations  of  Lady 
Speck  and  Mifs  Wingman;  hut  the  de- 
lay of  his  coining,  at  a  time  when  (he 
thought  his  prefence  fo  necefTary  to  clear 
both  his  own  and  her  reputation,  that 
alone  gave  her  thefe  inquietudes;  and 
the  difappointment  was  more  grievous, 
as  it  was  the  §rft  fhe  as  yet  had  ever 
met  with. 

Not  all  her  efforts  could  enable  her 
to  behave  with  her  accuftomed  vivacity 
that  night:  (he  bore  very  little  part  in 
the  converfation;  was  wholly  unatten- 
tive  to  the  mufick,  as  well  as  the  fine 
things  faid  to  her;  and  whenever  (he 
fpoke,  it  was  in  fuch  a  manner  as  made 
it  eafy  to  perceive  (he  would  rather  have 
chofe  to  have  remained  lilent.  Con- 
fcious  of  this  defect,  and  finding  her- 
felf altogether  unfit  for  company,  fhe 
pretended  a  violent  head-ache,  and  re- 
tired ibme  hours  before  the  ufual  time. 
On  her  coming  home  (lie  (hut  herfelf  up 
in  her  own  apartment,  and  gave  ftj  ici 
orders  to  her  maid  that  no  one  (hould 
dirtuib  her;  then  fell  to  examining, 
with  the  utmoft  exaclnefs,  every  len- 
tence  of  the  letter  which  had  created 
in  her  fo  much  uneafmefs.  She  com- 
pared it  with  the  others  (he  had  received 
from  him  fince  her  arrival  at  Bath,  and 
found  jt  nothing  different  either  in  the 
ftile  or  manner  j  till,  coming  to  thepoft- 


fcript,  the  mention  he  made  of  going 
to  hear  a  fine  piece  of  mufick,  (lie  /ud- 
denly  cried  out—'  That  mufick  may 
'  perhaps  be  performed  by  Mifs  Chit; 
a  ftory,  fuch  as  I  have  been  told)Coulc! 
not  certainly  be  raifed  without  fomc 
little  truth  for  it's  foundation.' 
But  this  fit  of  jealoufy  latter!  fcnrce 
a  moment.  «  How  unjult  and  foolifti 
am  I  !'  faid  (he:  «  I  know  he  loveg 
mufick;  but  what  then?  If  being 
miftrefs  of  that  accomplifhment  had 
given  Mifs  Chit,  or  any  other  wo- 
man,  the  preference  to  me  in  his  ef- 
teem,  he  would  have  been  entirely 
filent  on  the  pleafure  he  was  going  to 
take :  the  guilty  always  carefully 
avoid  fpeaking  on  the  theme  which 
calls  their  crime  in  queftion.'  In 
this  favourable  difpofition  (he  might 
have  continued,  if,a  thoufand  inftances 
of  the  deceit  and  perfidy  of  men,  in  the 
affairs  of  love,  which  (he  had  either 
heard  or  read  of,  had  not  immediately 
prefented  themfelves  to  her  remem- 
brance, and  reminded  her  that  (he  ought 
not  to  be  too  fecure;  that  the  pafllnii  of 
love,  like  the  wind,  blew  where  it  lilt- 
ed; and  that  the  poet  fays — 

'  Man  is  but  man,  inconftant  fliil,  and  va- 

*  rious; 

*  There's  no  to-morrow  in  him  like  to-day: 
f  Perhaps  the  atoms  rolline;  in  his  brain 

'  Make  him  think  honeftly  this  prefent  hour} 

*  The  next,   a  ("warm   of  bafe,  ungrateful 

'  thoughts, 
'  May  mount  aloft: 
'  Who  would  truft  Chance,  fince  all  men  have 

*  the  feeds 

'  Of  good  or  ill,  which  would  work  upwards 
«  lirrt.' 

Yet  for  nil  this  (he  could  not  bring  her- 
felf tobelievehim  abfolutely  falfe:  if  one 
•moment  accufed   him  in  her  tho 
the  next  acquitted  him;   but  wh.-u 
her  the  greateft  perplexity  of  all  was, 
the  difficulty  fhe  found  in  guiding  bjr 
whom  or  to  what  end  this  alpcrlicn  had 
firft  been  railed,   and   how  it    came  to 
be  fo  fpread. 

She  thought  that  neither  Jemmy  nor 
licilclf  had  doncsny  thing  to  incur  the 
malice  of  the  world,  fo  far  as  that  even 
any  one  perfon  (hould  be  dviirous  of 
rendering  them  unhappy.  *  It  c: 
«  therefore  be,'    cried   ft'ie,  '  but   that 
'  fome  vile,  1'clf  intereftcd  view,  muft 
*  be   the  fource    of  all   this:  no! 
'  fure,  would  be  at  the  wicked  pams 
I  «  t« 
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to  feparnte  two  perfons  wbofe  hearts 
from  their  infancy  have  been  united 
by  the  ftrifteft  bonds  of  love  and 
friendlhip,  merely  tor  the  fake  of 
mifchief;  n°>  it  is  utterly  impoflible 
that  human  nature  can  be  fo  deprav- 
ed.' This  reflexion  leading  her  ftill 
farther  on,  me  began  to  argue  within 
her  mind  for  what  end  a  contrivance  to 
part  her  and  Jemmy  could  be  formed; 
and  found  none  fo  conformable  to  pro- 
bability, as  that  the  author  of  it  aimed 
to  be  in  the  place  of  one  or  the  other. 
As  for  her  own  part,  the  engagements 
between  her  and  Jemmy  were  fo  well 
known,  that  no  man  had  ever  made  his 
ferious  addreffes  to  her;  and  if  Sir  Ro- 
bert Manley  had  now  any  fuel)  inten- 
tions, the  character  of  that  gentleman 
would  not  permit  her  to  believe  he 
could  be  capable  of  making  uleof  bafe 
means  for  the  forwarding  his  wifhes  : 
beiides,  Lady  Speck  and  Mifs  Wing- 
man  had  a  (Tared  her,  in  the  moft  folemn 
manner,  that  they  had  heard  the  report 
before  their  coming  down  to  Bath,  or 
that  he'h.-idever  feen  her. 

It  refted.,  therefore,  that  it  muft  be  on 
the    account  of  Jemmy  that   all    this 
had  happened:  me  knew  very  well  that 
he  converfed  freely  with  the  ladies;  he 
had  never  made  a  fecret  to   her  of  his 
doing  lb;  and  it  feemed  not  in  the  lead 
improbable,  that  iome  one  among  them 
might  like  him  but  too  weil.     '  Per- 
haps,' faid  (he,  *  Mifs  Chit  herfelf, 
miltr.king  for  love   what   he   meant 
only  as  gallantry,  might  have  the  va- 
nity to  boaft  of  having  infpired  him 
with   a  real  paflion.      The  fmalleft 
hint,'    continued    (he,    *  that  fuch  a 
thing  is,  or  pofiibly  may  be,  pafles 
with  many  people  for  an  undoubted 
fa  ft.     And  who  knows  but  the  whif- 
per  of  Jemmy's  imaginary  infidelity 
may  have  been  carried   from  one  to 
another,  till  it  reached  the  ears  of  fome 
perfon(who,  more  compailionate  than 
wiie,  wrote  to  Lady    Speck  in    the 
manner  I  have  feen?' 
Thus  did  fhe  endeavour  to  dive  info 
the  bottom  of  this  myfterious  affair,  af- 
figmng  for  it   every  caufe  that  realcn 
or  her  fertile  imagination  could  fuggeft; 
yet   wavering  ftill.  and    uncertain   on 
which  of  them  me  fhould  fix,  her  mind 
at  length  grew  quite  fatigued  with  tne 
unavailing  fearch;  and  (he  refolved  to 
wait  till  time  fliould  bring  to  light  what 
>il  her, penetration  could  not  at 
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enable  her  to  difcover.  In  this  man- 
ner was  the  fweet&ft  and  moft  leiene 
temper  in  the  world  ditconcerted  and 
thrown  off  it's  bias,  by  the  dark  vil- 
lainy of  a  man  whom  (he  had  not  the 
leaft  fufpicion  of.  She  \vent  to  bed, 
however;  and,  for  aught  I  ever  heard 
to  the  contrary,  fiept  as  well  as  if  no-' 
thing  had  happened  co  perplex  her  wak- 
ing thoughts. 


CHAP.     XXII. 

AFFORDS  SOME  VERY  USEFUL  AND 
EXeMPLARY  HINTS  TO  YOUNG. 
PbRSONS  OFBOTH  SEXESj  WHICH 
IF  THEY  ARE  NOT  THE  BETTER 
AND  WISES.  FOR,  IT  IS  WHOLLY 
OWING  TO  THEMSELVES,  AND 
NOT  THE  FAULT  OF  THE  AU- 
THOR. 

^  I  "*HAT  only  true  competing 
Jt.  draught,  an  unforced  natural 
ilumber,  fo  effectually  lulled  the  mind 
cf  Jenny,  that,  when  fiie  arofe  the 
next  morning,  the  anxieties  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  were  fcarce  remembered  by 
herj  or,  if  they  were,  it  was  but  t« 
wonder  at  herfelf  for  having  yielded 
to  their  force.  «  As  I  think,'  laid  fhe, 
that  I  may  be  pretty  confident  the 
itory  I  was  told  yeftrrday  has  nothing 
of  reality  in  it,  but  is  amcft  vile  and 
r.otorious  falfhood;  how  filly  was  I 
to  give  myfelf  any  pain  concerning 
either  by  whcm  or  on  what  motive  it 
was  invented  !  There  are  fome  peo- 
ple,' faid  (he,  *  who  feem  to  be  bom 
with  apropeniity  to  mifchief.  I  re. 
member  that,  when  I  was  at  the 
boarding-fchool,  a  thoufand  little 
quarrels  happened  between  the  girl?, 
which  were  occasioned  merely  by  the 
lying  infmuations  of  fome  amon^r 
us,  who  took  a  wicked  .pleafure  ia 
giving  pain  to  others.  Too  many  in 
the  world,'  continued  fhe,  c  when  ar- 
rived at  years  of  maturity,  inflead  of 
endeavouring  to  correct,  take  pains  to 
improve  and  Cultivate  this  cruel  dif- 
poiition  in  thcmfelves,  til]  even  it  be- 
comes a  fcience;  and  the  more  vexa- 
tion they  create  to  thofe  who  are  fa 
unhappy  to  be  of  their  acquaintance, 
the  more  proofs  they  imagine  they 
give  of  their  own  ingenuity  and  fer- 
tility of  invention. 
«  Howftupid,  then,  is  it,'  went  fhe 
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flill  on,  '  to  give  ear  to  every  idle  tale! 
It  is   joining  with  the  adveriaries  of 
our  peace;  aiding  thofe  malicious  ef- 
forts,   and   giving  them   a   triumph 
over    us,    whixh  otherwife   all    they 
could  do  would  never  be  able  to  ob- 
tain.    We  certainly  ought  not  to  be- 
b'eve  511  of  any  one  without  the  tetti- 
mony  of  our  own    ftnies   to  confirm 
the   truth   of  that   report ;  but  more 
tfpecialhy  it  behoves  us  to  reject  with 
the  ut moll  contempt  whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  create  a  difagreemem  be- 
tween us  and  thole  we  love.' 
Thus   did   her  good    understanding 
and  ftrengthof  lealbn  enable  her  to  get 
the  better  of  all  theie  doubts  and  jea- 
lous apprehenfions,  into  which  young 
perfons  of  her  fex  are  for  the  molt  part 
too  liable  to  fall.     She  pafied   a  good 
deal  of  time   in  this  fort  of  converfa- 
tion  with  berfelf;  and  would  not,  per- 
haps, have  broke  it  off  fo  ibon,  if  (he 
had    not    been    interrupted    by   Lady 
Speck's  woman,  who  came   into   the 
chamber  to  enquire  after  her  health,  and 
to  let  her  know  the  ladies  waited  break- 
faft  for  her.     She  obeyed  the  fummons 
immediately,    and    appeared    fb    very 
fprightly,    that  Lady   Speck  and   her 
{ifter  had  not  the  lea(l  room  to  imagine 
that  the  diforder  fhe  had  complained  of 
the  night  before  had  been  occafioned 
by  any  thing  they  had  faid  to  her  in  re- 
Jation  to  Jemmy.     A  fucceflion  of  vi- 
fitants,  one  after  another,  came  in  ail 
that  whole  day,  feme  of  whom  ftaid  to 
accompany  them  totheLong-roomj  but 
Jenny,  who  had  never  failed  to  anl'wer 
every  letter  fhe  had  received  from  Jem- 
tny  by  the  vg*y  firft    polr,  would   not 
row  be  more  remifs;  and,  excufing  her- 
felf  for  a  few  minutes,  retired  to  her 
chamber,  and  wrote  to  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

*   TO    JAMES  JpSSAMY,  ££<£. 

'    MY    TEAR    JEMMY, 

•  T  Am  very  fenfibie  that  I  am  quite 
•*•  *  wrong  to  add  to  the  vexation  you 
expre(s,by  giving  you  any  knowledge 
or  mirr  j  ytt  it  is  rot  in  my  power  to 
forbear  telling  you,  that  this  delay  of 
your  journey  has  involved  me  in  dif- 
quiets  altogether  new  to  me;  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  that  I  never  fo  much 
wifhed  to  Ice  you  as  I  now  do. 
*  I  fliould  be  lorry  if  you  negle&cd 


*  any  affairs  of  confequence  on  my  ac-» 
'  count;  but  be  aflured,  however,  till 
'  you    come,  all  the  amufements,  all 
'   the   pleafures,  with  which  this  place 

*  abounds,  and  I  am  continually  fur- 
«  rounded,  will  lofe  their  relifh,  and  bt 
'  infipid  to  me. 

'  Such  a  confeffion  would  feem  ex- 
'  tremely  aujcward  from  the  pen  or  3 
'  woman,  were  we  not  upon  the  term* 

*  we  are,  or  had  we  been  brought  up  in 
'  a  different  manner:   but  from  my  in- 
4  fancy   I  have  been  made  to  think  it 
'  was  my  duty  to  conceal  from  you  no 
'  part  of  my  fentimentsj  and  you  have 
'  often  told   me,  that  the  fame  prin- 
'  ciples  were  inttilled  in    you.     Ai  I 
'  have  the  moft  per  feel  confidence  that 

*  you  are  no  lei's  punctual  in  yourobe- 

*  dience  to  this  injunction  than  myfelf, 
'  I  am  not  afraid  orafhamed  of  giving 
<  you  all  the  teliimonies  of  my  affeclion 

*  that  honour  and   virtue   will  permit 5 
'  and    more,    I   am  certain,  you   will 
'  wever  deliie. 

*  I  (hali  fay  nothing  to  urge  you  to 
'  as  fpeedy  a  difpatch  as  poffible  of  the 

*  bufmefs  that  detains  you  from  mej  I 
'  am  too  well    acquainted   with   your 
'  fincerity  to  doubt  if  your  heart  is  not 
'  already  here,  and  (hall  therefore  en- 

*  deavour  to  confole  myfelf  till  your 

*  arrival,  with  your  letters,  as  you  tell 

*  meyou  (hall  do  with  thole  yqu  receive 

*  from  me.     I  am,  with  an  attachment 

*  which  only  yourfelf  can  break,  my 
1  dear  Jemmy,  your  iuoft  affc&ionate 
'  and  ever-faithful 

'  J.  JESSAMY. 

«  P.  S.  If  I  have  exprt fled  too  much 
'  impatience  in  the  above,  excufd 
'  it  on  the  account  that,  hitherto 
'  unaccuftomed  to  difappoint- 
'  ments,  I  am  the  lefs  able  to  lu- 
'  ftain  them  with  that  fortitude 
'  and  refjgnation  I  ought  to  do.' 

Having  finifhed  this  little  fpjftle,  and 
given  orders  that  it  fhould  be  carried  ;a 
the  port-office,  (he  returned  to  the 
pany,  who  by  this  time  wtie  ready  to 
adjourn  to  the  aiTerybly :  fhe  went  with 
them;   and  few  women  there  ap; 
to  more  advantage  than  ht-rfelf.     Sir 
Robert  Manley,  to  whom  neither  Lidy 
Speck  nor  Mil's  Wingman  had  j\ 
any  part  of  the  rebuff  they  had  received 
from  Jenny  on  his  fcoie,  was  very  im- 
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patient  to  make  a  declaration  of  his  paf- 
{ion  to  her:  but  though  he  had  feen  her 
three  times  that  day,  at  home,  in  the 
walks,  and  at  the  aflTernbly,  yet  no  op- 
portunity proper  for  his  purpofe  had 
prefented  itfelf. 

He  complained  of  his  ill-  luck  to  Lord 
Huntleyand  Mr.  Lovegrove,  who,  af- 
ter confulting  with  the  ladies  what 
could  be  done  for  the  advancement  of 
the  intereft  of  their  friend  in  this  point, 
it  was  fo  contrived  amongft  them,  that 
fhe  mould  be  left  alone  with  him1,  as  if 
by  accident.  But  this  could  not  be  done 
with  fo  much  art  as  to  elude  the  dif- 
cernment  of  Jenny;  ftie  eahly  perceiv- 
ed with  what  intent  firlt  one  and  then 
another  flipt  out  of  the  room,  till  none 
but  Sir  Robert  and  herfelf  were  left  in 
it.  She  could  not  help  fmiiing  within 
herfelf  to  think  that  ail  this  mighty 
pains  was  taken  only  to  (hew  Sir  Ro- 
bert that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for 
from  her;  and  was  not  at  alldifpleafed 
with  having  it  in  her  power  to  convince 
that  gentleman,  that  the  affection  be- 
tween.herfelf  andjemmy  was  too  ftrong- 
ly  cemented  to  be  fliaken  by  the  amo- 
rous arracks  of  any  pretender  whatib- 
cver. 

I  am  afraid  that-,  on  computation,  the 
number  of  thofe  ladies  would  be  found 
but  fmall,  who,  in  this  giddy  and  un- 
thinking age,  are  not  fond  of  making 
new  conquers, though  rendered,  by  even 
the  mo(t  iblemn  engagements,  utterly 
incapable  of  accepting  the  trophies  pre- 
fented them.  Jenny,  however,  had  no- 
thing of  this  vanity  in  'her  compofition  ; 
(he  had  heard  and  read  much  of  the  ef- 
fects of  love,  and  the  fatal  confequences 
which  had  fometimes  attended  a  difap- 
pointed  flame  ;  and  therefore  had  al- 
ways confidered  that  paflion  as  a  thing 
of  too  ierious  a  nature  to  be  fported 
with;  and  that  it  was  an  action  highly 
ungenerous  and  cruel  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  it  in  any  heart,  without  hav- 
ing the  power  or  inclination  of  making- 
an  adequate  return.  Sir  R.obert  Man- 
ley  was  a  perfon  whofe  addrefles  might 
have  gratified  the  pride  of  any  woman 
who  placed  her  glory  in  feeing  herfelf 
admired.  Jenny  was  fenfibleof  his  me- 
iit;  but  the  more  (he  was  fo,  the  more 
flic  thought  herfelf  obliged  to  prevent 
him  at  once  from  indulging  any  fruit- 
Ms  expectations. 

He  had  no  fooner  made  her  an  offer 
&f  his  heart,  and  was  juit  beginning  to 


a  (Tare  her  How  much,  and  how  eternal- 
ly, he  was  devoted  to  her,  than  (he  ftop- 
ped  the  progrefs  of  his  declaration,  by 
afking  him,  with  a  very  referved  air,  if 
he  were  really  in  earnelt  ?  To  which  he 
anfwering  in  the  affirmative,  and  an- 
nexing the  moft  folemn  proteftation  of 
the  truth—*  Then,  Sir/  faid  (he,  'I 
am  equally  forry  and  aftoniftied,  that 
a  gentleman  of  fo  much  good  fenfe 
and  honour  in  other  things,  (hould 
forget  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  entertaia 
any  thoughts  of  this  kind  for  a  wo- 
man who,  he  cannot  but  have  heard, 
has  from  her  very  birth  been  allotted 
for  another.' 

The  manner  in  which  thefe  wordt 
were  delivered  giving  a  double  energy 
to  the  meaning  of  them,  had  a  prodigi- 
ous effect  on  the  perfon  to  whom  they 
were  directed  :  though  a  man  of  great 
prefenc'e  of  mind,  breJ  in  high  life,  and 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  world,  he 
could  not  keep  himfelf  from  being  a 
little  aba(hed  at  receiving  fo  grave  an J 
fofevere  a  reprimand  from.alady  of  Jen- 
ny's years  and  inexperience}  but  foon 
recovering  himfelf — «  Madam,'  faid  he, 

*  I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  juftice  to 

*  believe,  that  however  ardent  my  paf- 
'  (ion  is,  I  would  fcorn  to  attempt  the 
1  gratification  of  it  by  any  ways  which 

*  my  honour  or  my  reafou  (lion Id  con- 

*  demn  :  that  1  love  you,  is  moft  true ; 

*  yet  would  I  chule  rather  to  confume 

*  through  the  force  of  an  inextinguifli- 
'  able  flame,  than  to  make  the  leaft  en- 
'  croachment  either  on  your  virtue  or 
'  your  peace. 

*  1  do  not,  indeed,  deny,'  continued 
he,  *  but  that  I  have  been  told  fomewhat 
'  concerning  an  agreement  made  foryou 
'  in  your  extreme  youth  :  but  as  no 
'  confequencehasfince  happened  of  that 

*  agreement,  I  fluttered  my  ielf  that  your 

*  heart  approved  not  of  the  choice  made 
«  for  you  j  was  at  full  liberty  to  elect  for 

*  itfeifj  and  that  no  impediment  lay  in 

*  the  way  of  my  ambition,  but  my  own, 
«  unworthinefs  of  obtaining  fb  mefti* 
4   mable  a  jewel.' 

He  concluded  thefe  words  with  adeep 
(igh,  and  a  bow  full  of  the  greateft  ten- 
.  dernefs  and  rtfpt-ct.  The  grateful  foul 
of  Jenny  was  a  little  touched  at  his  be- 
haviour; and  (he  immediately  replied 
with  an  extreme  fweetnefs — *  Were 

*  there  no  other  bar  than  what  you  laft 
<   mentioned,  Sir,'  faid  (he,  *  I  believe 

*  thtrearcfew  women,  of  any  penetra- 

<  tioft 
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'  tion   at  leaft,    to  whom  your   heart 

*  would    be  an  unacceptable  prefent  j 

*  and  I  fhall  rejoice  to  fee  }r  bcftowed 
'  where  equal  worth  and  unpre-engaged 

*  affections  may  crown  the  utmoft  of 
'  it'swiflies.' — '  Ah,  Madam  r  cried 

*  Sir  Robert,  '  why  is  this  enchanting 

*  goodnefs  lavifhed  on  a  man  who  can-1 

*  not  thank  the  bounty?   All  my  de- 

*  fires,  alas  !  are  centered  in  yourfelf: 
'  and  to  wifh  me  happv  with  any  other 
'  object,  is  but  to  wirti  me  wretched. 

*  But  tell   me,   tell    me,'  purfued  he, 

*  are  you   in  earneft,  abfolutely  deter- 

*  mined,  to  give  your  hand  to  this  too 
'  fortunate  rival  ?   Is  it  a  thing  mutu- 
'  ally  refolved  between  you  ?' 

Jenny,  knowing  very  well  what  he 
had  been  informed  of  concerning  the 
fuppofed    infidelity    of    Jemmy,    was 
charmed  with  his  politeneis  in  imputing 
the  delay  of  their  nuptials  rather  to  an 
indifference  on  her  fide  than  a  diflikeon 
his,  and  now  more  defirous  than  ever 
of  entirely  ftifiing  all  fallacious  hopes, 
which  in  the  end  might  prove  deftruc- 
tive  to  his  peace,  compelled  her  modeUy 
to  confefs  "to  him,  that  me  really  loved 
Jemmy;  and  that  her  inclinations  would 
have  pteferred  him  to  all  the  men  in  the 
world,  even  though  they  had  not  been 
defined  for  each  other  by  their  parents. 
Sir  Robert  could  not  hear  this  decla- 
ration without  pain;  but  being  fully 
perfiiaded  in  his  mind,  by  what  Lord 
Huntley,Mr.Lovegrove  and  others, had 
affured  him,  that  Jemmy  but  ill  repaid 
the  tendernefs  of  his  fair  miftrefs.  heaf- 
fumed  courage  enough  to  offer  a  fecond 
petition  to  her  confideration.     *  Well, 
Madam,"'  laid  he,  after  a  little  p.iufe, 
I  will  not  prefume  to  call  in  queftion 
the  merits  of  the  man  whom  you  are 
pleafed  to  favour;   I  wiil  believe  him 
as  deferving  as  I  am  fnrc  he  is  happy: 
yet  if  any  accident,   yet  p  of  Oft 
fhouid  happen  to  liihmire  you  ;  if  any 
thing,    impoffible   as    it    may    feem, 
fhouid  render  him  ungrateful  for  the 
bleffing  he  enjoys;  might  I  hope  my 
love,    my    truth,     my    peifever.tnce, 
would  in  time  find  fome  room  in  a 
corner  of  that  heart  which,  doub 
then  would  have,  exterminated  it'sfirft 
ideas  ?'  This  infmuation  was  far  from 
working  the  cii'^i  it  was  intended  for  ; 
Jenny  wns  highly  offended  at  it;   and, 
turning  from  him  with  fomcwhat  of  a 
difdainful  air — 'Todemanda  prorrii-V 
laid  Ihe,  '  on  fuppofiuons  without  ioun- 


dation,  is  fo  chimerical  as  fcarce  to 
deferve  an  anfwcr:    but,  Sir  Robert, 
on  this  you  may  depend,  Tint  when- 
ever Mr.  Jeflamy  fhall  prove  himfelf 
unworthy  of  my  love,  1  fhall,  inftead 
of  giving  him  a  fuccdlbr  in  my  heart, 
dete(t  and  avoid  mankind  for  eve; -.' 
Sir  Robert  was  now  confcious  he  had 
gone  too  far;  and,  defirous  of  preferring 
her  efteem,  if  hi  could  not  gain  her  af- 
fection, endeavoured  all  he  could  to  ex- 
cule  the  rafhnels  of  his  late  fuggeftions  j 
which    poflibly  he  fucceeded   in   better 
than  he  imagined,  as  Jenny  was  lenfible 
it  was  owing  to  the  bafe  report  that  had 
been  raifed  :   Hie  would  not,  however, 
feem  to  forgive  too  eallly  any  reflection 
caft  upon   her  dear  Jemmy,  but  conti- 
nued in  the  fame  ferious    deportment 
till  the  return  of  the  company  put  an 
end  to  all  difcourfc  betweem  them  on 
this  fcore. 


C  PI  A  P.     XXIII. 

RELATES  HOW,  IN  THE  COMPASS 
OF  AN  HOUR,  JENNY  MET  WITH 
TWO  SURPRIZING  ADVENTURES 
OF  VERY  DIFFERENT  KINDS;  AND 
THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  SHE  BE- 
HAVED IN  THEM,  WITH  SOME 
OTHER.  LESS  EXTRAORDINARY 
PARTICULARS,  WHICH  THE  REA- 
DER WILL  DOUBTLESS  BE  PUZ- 
ZLED TO  KNOW  THE  MEANING 
OF. 

AFTI?,R  what  had  pa/Ted  between 
Jenny  anci  Sir  Robert,  that  gen- 
tleman  thought  it  would  br  in  vain  to 
profecute  his  fuit;  his  friends  al 
whom  he  imparted  the  ccnverfa: 
had  with  her,  were  of  the  lame  opinion  j 
and  the  report  of  Jemmy's  ii 
began  now  to  lofe  much  of  the  e;> 
had  obtained  among  them. 

Sir  Robert,  whole  etteem  for 
was  not  at  ail  diminifticd   by  he, 
behaviour  towards  him,  th 
made  him  endeavour  to  o\ 
paffion  for  her,  omitted  not' 
povvc'r  to  reconcile  himflilf  :  i 

;   which  he  at  length 
did,  by  giving  her  the  Itrongelt  an 
iterated  affiirances  th.u  he  v. 
more  attempt  to  interrupt  ti 
whicli  he  now  feemed  t 
ally  existing  between  i 
fuany.     'J'lu  « 
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••Vevfation  which  had  reigned  among  this 
-amiable  company  fmce  their  firrt  com- 
ing clown  to  Baih,  was  now  again  re- 
_"iloi-ed:  but  it  lafted  not  long;  acci- 
dents  on  accidents,  in  which  every  one 
-liadafharc,  immediately  fell  out,  ana 
turned  all  into  difcord  and  confulion. 

Among  the  crowd  of  guefls  who  were 
«very  day  at  the  tea-table  of  Lady 
Speck,  there  was  a  gentleman  named 
'Celandine;  he  had  but  lately  returned 
from  making  the  tour  of  Europe;  and, 
-like  Clodio  in  the  play,  pretended  to  be 
acquainted  with  all  the  intrigues  of  the 
Jeveral  courts  he  had  been  in  :  he  was 
gay,  fpirited,  had  ibme  wit,  and  abun- 
dance of  aflurance ;  which,  with  the 
.affectation  of  good-humour,  made  him 
pafs  for  a  very  agreeable  companion, 
and  particularly  entitled  him  to  the  fa- 
vour of  the  ladies,  many  of  whom 
thought  the  lofs  of  reputation  no  dif- 
grace  when  forfeited  on  his  account. 

He  was  certainly  very  much  indebt- 
ed to  Nature  for  a»  handfome  perfon, 
and  to  education  for  all  thofe  modifh 
^accoiriplimraents  which,  with  unthink- 
ing people,  are  apt  to  caft  a  luftre  even 
on  the  worit  qualities  of  the  mind  ;  his 
-example  was  at  lead  a  proof  of  this  me- 
lancholy truth;  for  it  would  have  puz- 
zled even  his  belt  friends  and  greateft  ad- 
mirers, if  alked  the  queftion,  to  have 
Found  any  one  virtue  in  him  compen- 
fate  for  a  thoufand  vices  :  he  was  vain 
to  an  excefs.;  ungrateful,  intincere,  in- 
capable either  of  love  or  friendship  ;  a 
contemner  both  of  morality  and  reli- 

f'  ion  :  in  fine,  he  was  a  libertine  pro- 
jfled.  Kis  family  was  ancient  and 
honourable,  and  from  thence 'defcended 
•to  him  a  very  large  eftate,  which,  with- 
out doing  one  generous  or  benevolent 
aftion,  he  feemed  to  take  abundance  of 
pains  to  get  rid  of  by  the  moft  unheard  - 
•of  and  ridiculous  extravagancies  and 
Vagaries. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  imagine,  that 
a  character  fuch  as  this  deferved  not  io 
particular  a  defcription;  nor  fhould  I 
•have  troubled  him  with  it,  had  there  not 
been  an  abfolute  neceflity  of  my  doing 
To,  for  reafons  which  will  prefently  ap- 
pear. Jenny  was  at  hooie  alone  one 
day.;  Lady  Speck  and  Mil's  Wingman 
were  gone  into  the  walk;  but-fome  let- 
'ters  (he  had  received  from  London, 
*vhich  required  immediate  anfwers,  had 
4iind«red  her  from  accompanying  them: 
", finilhed  what  ihe  had  to  do  be. 


fore  they  returned,  fhe  went  down  into 
the  garden,  in  order  to  refrefli  her  fpi- 
rits  after  the  fatigue  they  had  under- 
gone by  writing  fo  much  longer  th^in 
fhe  was  accurlomed  at  one  time. 

She  took  a  fbort  promenade  in  the 
.great  alley;  but,  being  in  a  contempla- 
tive mood,  retired  into  an  arbour  at  the 
farther  end  of  it ;  where,  as  the  reader 
may  remember,  the  performers  in  Lord 
Huntley's  interlude  had  been  concealed, 
There  could  not,  indeed,  be  a  more 
proper  fcene  for  indulging  meditation  ^ 
and  fhe  was  juft  beginning  to  fall  into 
a  very  agreeable  reverie,  when  on  a  Hid- 
den Celandine  appeared  at  the  entrance 
df  the  leafy  bower,  and  accofted  her 
with  thefe  lines,  tranfhted  by  himfel£ 
from  a  French  poet : 

'  So  look'd  Pomona  when  Vertimimrs  came, 

*  And  with  immortal  raptures  clafp'd  the 

'•*  dame.1 

As  great  a  favourite  as  this  young 
gallant  was  with  moft  of  the  women  of 
his  acquaintance,  Jenny  had  never  been 
able  to  endure  the  fight  of  him,  on  ax- 
count  of  his  pert  confident  behaviour; 
but  his  prefence  was  now  docbly  un- 
welcome to  her,  as  there  was  nobody 
but  herfelf  to  entertain  him,  or  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  impertinent  freedoms  of  his 
converfation  ;  and  fhe  could  not  forbear 
giving  him  a  look  which  might  have 
dafhed  the  boldnefs  of  any  other  man, 
and  made  him  quit  the  place.  But  Ce- 
landine, as  has  been  before  obferved, 
and  Jenny  in  this  vifit  experienced  to 
her  coft,  was  none  of  thole  who  were 
capable  of  being  awed  either  by  looks 
or  words.  Full  of  his  own  merit,  and. 
puffed  up  with  frequent  fuccefles  among 
the  fair,  he. thought  the  whole  Tex  at 
his  devotion ;  that  no  woman  could 
withftand  his  charms,  and  that  the  cold- 
nefs  Jennyhad  always  treated  him  with 
was  no  more  than  an  affectation  of  mo- 
defty  in  publick,  which,  on  his  making 
the.firlt  overtures  of  a  paflion  for  her, 
would  vanifh  in  an  inftant,  and  /he 
would  drop  into  his  arms  as  rain  does 
from  the  firmament. 

'  How  kind  is  Fortune. to  me,'  faid 
he,  approaching  her.,  '  in  giving  me  this 
'  opportunity  of  fpea-king  in  private  to 
'  my  angel!' — '  If  you  are  indebted  to 
1  Fortune  for -no  greater  favours,'  re- 
plied Jenny,  «  you  have  but  fmali  canfe 

*  to  thank  her  bounty,     But  pray;* 

I  ..continued 
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continued  fiie,  f  how  came  you  to  be 
'  out  of  the  walks  this  fine  day,  when 
'  nil  the  world  are  there?' — (  I  might 
'  ;;flc  you  the  fame  quedion,'  anfwered 
hej  *  and  equally  wonder  why  I  find 
'  .the  enchanting  Mils  Jeffamy  here, 

*  moping  in  folitary  fhnde,  and  neg- 

*  Jelling  to  increafe  the  number  of  her 
«  conque'ts,  and  add  new  triumphs  to 
'  her  eyes:  but  I  will  tell  you,'  purfu- 
cd  he,  catching  hold  of  her  hand;  <  it 
'  was  Fate,  propitious  Fate,  ordained 
'  it  fo   for  both  our  happinefs  :   fome 
'  kind  good-natured  demon  put  it  into 
'  your  head  to  (by  at  home,  and  in 

*  rr.ine  to  leek  you  here.? 

He  concluded  thefe  words  with 
throwing  one  of  his  arms  about  her 
neck,  and  began  to  kifs  her  with  vehe- 
inence.  Hard  it  is  to  fay,  whether  fur- 
prize  or  rage,  at  being  treated  in  this 
manner,  was  mod  predominant  in  her 
foul:  fhe broke  from  him ;  and,  darting 
ibme  paces  ,back — *  What  means  this 

*  ruden^fs?'  cried  /he.     '  Give  not  fo 
'  harfh  a  name,'  rejoined  he,  '  to  the 
'  emotions  of  the  mod  tender  paflion 

*  that  ever  was/ — *  A  psfTicn  for  me!' 
faid  me,  in  a  voice  full  of  difdain.  '  Yes, 

*  for  you'/  replied  he,   daring  her  in 
the  face.    *  Did  my  eyes  never  tell  you 
?  the  fecret  of  my  heart  ?' — '  No,  real- 
«  ly,'  faid  fbej  '1  never  examined  into 
*.  the  myderious  dialed,  nor  defire  to 

*  have  it  explained.* 

With  thefe  words  me  was  going  hsf- 
tily  out  of  the  arbour,  but  the  nimble 
Celandine  at  one  jump  got  between  her 
and  the  entrance,  and  in  fpite  of  all 
the  refinance  fhe  could  make,  forced 
her  back  to  the  bench  where  he  had 
found  her  fitting.  '  No  more  prudery,' 
cried  he,  *  nor  this  pretended  coynefs ; 
f  we  are  now  alone,  and  the  means  of 
being  fo  are  not  eafy  to  be  found  in 
fuch  a  place  as  Bath  :  do  not,  then,  by 
this  unfeafonable  referve,  make  me 
lofe  the  golden  glorious  opportunity 
that  Heaven  has  fent,  of  giving  you 
the  mcft  fubdantial  proofs  how  much 
my  foul  adores  you  ;  how  much  I 

*  prize  you  above  that  Heaven  itfelf/ 
It  is  as  impoflible  to  pai«it  the  dif- 

traclion  Jenny  was  in,  as  it  was  for  her 
to  exprefs  it,  or  relieve  herfelf  from  the 
impending  danger  to  which  me  was  re- 
t'.uced.  They  were  at  too  great  a  dif- 
tancc  from  the  houfe  for  her  cries  to 
ilarm  the  family  ;  he  held  her  fad  down 


on  the  feat,  with  his  hands  on  both  hef 
(boulders;  fhe'could  only  call  him 
fter!  Villain!   while    1,  |<  fs  of 

her  reproaches,  uttered  things  which 
made  her  modeii  heart  fluid  <lcr  ;.t  the 
fouui!  of.  To  v.  h:it  horrid  freedom  he 
Plight  have  proceeded  is  uncertain  :  a 
fudden  rudling  among  the  branches, 
which  twined  about  the  latticed  .ul'our, 
made  him  relax  the  hold  he  had  taken 
of  his  fair  captive,  and  turn  to  fee  what 
had  occafioned  this  interruption.  Jenny 
loft  not  the  ir.dant  of  her  releafc,  but 
rather  flew  than  ran  out  of  that  c! 
placej  when,  juft.  at  the  entrance,  fhe 
was  met  by  a  woman,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  a  fury  armed  with  a  pen- 
knife j  which  fhc  had  doubtlefs  plung- 
ed into  the  bofom  of  the  defencelefs 
fair,  if  Celandine,  who  was  clofe  be- 
hind, had  not  been  very  quick  in  wreft- 
ing  it  from  her  hand. 

'  What  fiend,  thou  curfed  creature!* 
cried  Celandine,  *  has  prompted  thy  ma- 
*  lice  to  attempt  this  execrable  deed  !* 
— «  What  fiend  but  thyfelf,  thou  worfe 
'  than  devil?'  anfwered  fhe,  almod; 
foaming  at  the  mouth  with  pallion. 
Jenny  daid  not  to  hear  what  farther 
pafTed  between  them,  but  ran  fcreaming 
down  the  alley}  Lady  Speck  and  Mil? 
Wingman,  acconipanied  by  Mr.  Love- 
grove,  entered  the  houfe  at  that  very 
moment,  and  were  the  firilwho  came  tq 
her  afT;dance. 

Never  were  three  people  in  greater 
condensation  than  they;  Jenny,  with 
arms  extended,  and  garments  all  difor- 
dered,  crying  out  for  help;  Celandine, 
at  fome  didance,  with  the  utmod  con- 
fufion  in  his  looks,  and  at  his  feet  4 
woman,  who  feemed  either  dead  or  in  * 
fvvoon.  In  vain  they  enquired  the  oc- 
caficn  of  all  this  ;  Jenny  was  incapablq 
of  fpeaking,  by  the  fright  which  yet 
hung  upon  her  fpiritsj  the  int. 
murderefs,  by  the  condition  fhe  was  in  j 
and  Celandine,  by  his  guilt.  Mr.  Love- 
grove,  who  had  more  prefence  of 
than  any  of  the  red  on  this  occailon, 
finding  no  anfwers  were  given  to  their 
interrogatories,  dept  forward  to  con- 
vince himfclf  if  the  perfon  who  by  up- 
on the  earth  were  alive  or  dea,: , 
this  aclion  of  his  it  was  that  pu 
recovered  Celandine  the  ufe  of  hi» 
tongue  :  but  the  fiift  and  only  token  he 
gave  of  it,  was  to  fay,  it  was  a  mad  \vo- 
j  \vlio  had  fome  how  or  oiht. 


7/«ry,? 
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td  admittance;  and  to  defire  the  fer- 
vants  might  be  ordered  to  carry  her  out 
of  the  houfe. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  having  found  the  per- 
fon  he  fpoke  of  in  this  manner  was  on- 
ly in  a  fainting-fit,  cried  out — '  What- 
«  aver  (he  is,  her  figure,  as  well  as  the 

*  prefent  condition  (he  is  in,  feerhs  to 

•  demand  rather  cornpaffion  than  con- 

>t.'  On  :'r«is  L..dy  Speck  and  her 
fitter  ran  to  afilft  the  charitable  endea-. 
Vour  he  was  making  for  her  recovery  ; 
but  Jenny  flill  kept  at  a  good  diftancej 
and  Celandine,  who,  for  all  his  impu- 
dence, w?.s  not  provided  with  fit  an- 
fwers  to  the  queftions  which  were  like- 
ly to  be  put  to  him,  took,  the  opportu- 
nity of  their  being  thus  engaged  to  Iheak 
off,  without  giving  any  notice  of  his 
going. 

By  this  time  the  woman  of  the  hctife, 
with  all  the  fervants,  were  got  into  the 
gardenj  and  among  them  the  unhappy 
ilranger  was  carried  into  a  parlour,  and 
laid  upon  a  couch,  where  proper  reme- 
dies being  applied,  fhe  cams  a  little  to 
herfelf. 


CHAP.    XXIV. 

CONTAINS  SOME  PART  OF  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  FVRIOUS-9TRAN- 
GERj  AS  TOLD  BY  HERSELF. 

THE  company  to  whom  Jenny  had 
now  related  the  dangers  fhe  had 
efcaped,  were  very  impatient  to  know 
the  whole  of  this  adventure  j  and  per- 
ceiving the  perfon  chiefly  concerned  in 
it  was  recovered  enough  to  be  able  to 
fatisfy  their  curiofity,  began  almoft  all 
at  once  to  aflc  what  had  induced  her  to 
attempt  fuch  an  acl:  of  barbarity;  but 
that  unfortunate  creature  had  not  the 
power,  for  a  confiderable  time,  of  mak- 
ing any  other  anfwer  than  a  torrent  of 
tears,  which  guilied  from  her  eyes  with 
fuch  rapidity,  as  drew  companion  even 
from  Jenny  herfelf.  The  violence  of 
that  pafllon,  however,  which  fo  long 
had  flopped  the  paflage  of  her  words, 
having  found  this  vent,  (he  entreated 
their  pardon  for  the  difturbance  fhe  had 
caufed,  and  thanked  the  charitable  re- 
lief that  had  been  offered  her,  in  terms 
fo  polite,  as  made  every  one  fee  fhe  was 
not  of  the  lowell  rank  of  life. 

Then  tyrning  to  Jenny — f  But  it  is 
*  you.  Madam,  I  have  moft  offended'1 


faid  flie.  *  Oh  !  had  I  perpetrated  the 

*  horrid  deed,  Heaven,  lure,  mufthave 
c  decreed  fome  new  and  yet  unpraetifed 

*  torture  for  a  crime  like  mine.'    Here 
(he  ccafed,  to  give  way  to  fome  fighs, 
which  wereju'f  then  forcing  themferves 
from  her  amicte'd   bofom;  after  which 
— '  Yet  that  Heaven,  to  whom  I  now 

*  appeal/   cried  fhe,    '  is  witnefs  for 

*  me,  as  well   as   my  own   confcioos 
'  foul,  that  I  was  clear  of  ali   malice, 
'  all  premeditated  delign,  againft  you. 

n  I  drew  that  cUrfed  knife,  I. 
f  meant  not  to  hurt  your  innocence, 
'  but  to  do  juflice  to  myfelf  on  the  vil- 

*  lain  that  was  with  you.     Some  dx- 
'  mon  in  that  inftant,  lure,  turned  my 

*  erring  arm  from  it's  intended  mark  to 
'  fave  his  brother  fiend/ 

'Who  is  this  fiend,  this  villain,  you  arc 
'  fpeakingof?1  cried  Lady  Speck,  with. 
forne  emotion.  *  Oh  !  there  is  no  name 

*  fo  foul,  fo  black,  as  he  deferves!'  re- 
plied theother:  '  but  if  you  would  paint 

*  a  wretch,  in  whom  all  vices,  all  cor- 
'  ruptions,  meet  as  in  their  centre,  then 
«  call  him  Celandine!— Oh,    ladies!' 
continued   flie,  in   the  extremeft   ago- 
nies, *  why  will  you  fuffer  fuch  a  fer- 
'  pent  near  you  ?  Wherever  he  comes 
'  he  brings  deftruftion  with  him,  and 
'  bitterntl's  of  heart  with    everlaftir.g 

*  infamy  are  the  legacies  he  leaves  be- 
'  hind  him  !* 

It  is  probable  fhe  would  have  run  on 
with  thefe  exclamations  much  longer, 
if  Mr.  Lovegrove  had  not  reminded 
her,  that  as  the  perfon  was  not  there, 
flie  would  do  better  to  inform  the  com- 
pany of  the  caufe  of  her  complaint 
againft  him:  '  For,' faid  he,  '  you  nei- 

*  thcr  can  be  juftified  nor  be  condemn- 
'  ed  in  our  opinion,  without  your  let- 
'  ting  us  into  the  fecret  of  his  crime.* 

«  Alas  '.*  anfwcred  fhe,  burfting  again 
into  tears,  *  neither  his  crime  nor  my 

*  fhame  are  fecrets  to  the  worldj  and  as 
'  I  am  before  perfons  of  fo  much  hc- 
'  r.our  and  goodnefs,  I  have  reafon  to 

*  hope  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  thofe 
'  unfortunate     circumftances      which 
'  brought  on  my  undoing,  will  entitle 

*  me  rather  to  compaflion,  than  at  all 
'  add  to  the  contempt  the  late  behaviour 
'  I  have  been  guilty  of  muft  have  ex- 

*  cited.' 

The  ladies   then,    as   well   as  Mr. 

Lovegrova,  a  flu  red  her,  that  fhe  could 

no  way  fo  well  atone  for  the  confufion 

fhe  had  given  them,  as  by  making  them 

lz  a  faithful 
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a  faithful  narrative  of  the  motives  which 
had  induced  her  to  it.  On  this  flie  en- 
deavoured to  compofe  herfelf  as  much 
aspoflible;  and,  after  a  paufe  cf  a  few 
minutes,  in  order  to  recollcft  the  pif- 
fages  (lie  was  about  to  relate,  began  to 
do  as  (he  was  defued,  in  thefe  or  ths 
like  term's. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MRS.  M . 

ff  T  Will  not  detain   your  attention,' 

•*•  faid  this  afflicted  woman,  *  with 

'  any  impertinent  particulars  conccrn- 

*  ing  a  wretch  fo  unworthy  as  myfelfj 
r  but   beg   you   will  afford   a    patient 
'  hearing  of  fuch  as  are  abiblutely  ne- 
'  ceflary   for  the  better  underflanding. 
*'  my  unhappy  ftory. 

*  I  v/as  the  only  daughter  of  a  gen- 

*  tleman,  \vlio,  being  a  younger  ion, 
r  had  no  other  dependence  than  a  poft 
*'  in  one  of  the  publick  offices.     As  he 
'  lived  up  to  the  height  of  his  income, 
'  I  was  left  at  his  deceafe,  which  hap- 
r  pened  when  I  was  about  feventeen 
f  years  of  age,  with  no  other  portion 

*  than  a  genteel  education,  foine  nouie- 
'  hold  furniture,  and  a  few  jewels.     I 
'  had  loft  my  mother  in  my.  infancy, 
'  fo  that  I  was  altogether  an  orphan: 
'  my  father's  brother,  though  pofTefled 

*  of  a  large  eftate,  declined  taking  any 

*  care  of  me;  and  I  know  not  what 

*  would  have  become  of  me,  if  an  aunt, 

*  by  my  mother's  fide,  had  not  been  fo 
«  good  to  admit  me  into  her  family,  to 
c  preferve  me,  as  (he  faid,  from  falling 
*'  into  thofe  temptations   to   which  a 
e  maid  of  my  years,  and  accounted  not 

*  ugly,  was  liable  to  be  expofed. 

*  1  had   not  lived  quite  two  years 
c  with  this  kind  relation,  before  fome 
1  bufinefs   brought   frequently  to  her 

«  houfeag«ntleman  called  Mr.  M , 

'  who  you  muft  doubtlefs  have  heard 
<  of,  as  he  makes  a  pretty  confi-;'. 

'  figure  in  the -law:  he  took  a  fancy  to 
'me  at  firft  fight,  which  afttr. 

*  grew  up  into  a  paflion;    in  fine,  he 
'  loved  me  upon  the  mod  honourable 
'  terms  j.  and  afked  leave  of  my  aunt  to 

*  make  his  addreffes  to  me.  The  match 
'  was  too  advantageous  for  a  girl  in  my 
'  circumftances  to  be  refufed :  (he  prcl- 
'  fed  me  to  it;  and  as  neither  his  per- 

*  fon  nor  converfation  were  dh 

'  able  to  me,  I  confented",  and  in    a 

*  flunt  time  became  his  wife. 


'  Few  women,  I  believe,  can  boaft  of 
more  happtnefs  than  I  enjoyed  dm  ing- 
the  firft  (even  or  eight  months  of  our 
marriage:  my  huftund  feemed  to  have 
no  other  ftudy  than  that  of  obi: 
me;  he  was  continually  forming 
new  fchemes  of  delight  and  entertain  - 
ment  for  me;  he  never  heard  of  any 
ornament  of  drefs  or  furniture,  inufe 
with  the  beau  monde,  but  he  bought  and 
brought  it  home  to  me.     He  could 
fcarce  bear  lofmg  the  fight  of  me  a 
moment;  and,  indeed,  gave  me  more 
of  his  company  than  could  well  be 
fpared  from  his  avocation. 
'  ]>ut  the  extremes  of  any  thing  are 
feldorri   latting;    this   exuberance   of 
tranfported'love,  this  phrenzy  of  paf- 
fson,  if  I  may  call  it  fo,  vaniflicd  by 
very  fwift  degrees;  as  fudden  cold- 
nefs  ahnoft  at   once   lucceeded:    he 
treated  me  civilly,  it  is  true;  retrench- 
ed no  part  of  my  expences;  denied 
me  nothing  that   I  aflced;.  but  yet  I 
found  a  mighty  difference  between 
this  and  his  former  behaviour.    Ah, 
how  dangerous  it  is  for  nren  to  begin, 
with   demonrtrations   of  a  fondnefs 
which  they  cannot  perfevere  in !  I  was 
young,  vain,,  incoufi  derate.     ] 
peeled  the   fame  afllduity  to  p: 
the  (lime  raptures  as  at  firft,  ana  cou'd 
not    brook   the   dilappointmem. 
complained  of  this  change  of  my  con- 
dition to  a  female  friend  of  more  years 
and  experience  than  my  lei  f:  at. 
me  laughed  at  me,  and 'told  me  that 
nothing  was  more  common,  raid  that 
fhe  had  often  wondered  Mr.  M        • 
held  out  the  honey-moon  ib  long. 
'  This  putting   me  beyond  all   pa- 
tience— "  Do  not  be  fo  much  c 
humour,"  faid  flie:  "  y< 
but  the  lame  with  other  women;  and 
I  believe  I  can  direft  you  to  a  courle 
that  will  infallibly  retrieve  all;   and 
as  it  is  the  nature  of  mank.! 
(mued  flie,  "  to  be  rampant  in  the 
purfuit  of  their  wiflics,   but  hn, 
in  the  full  pcfleflion  of  thein,  you. 
mult  give  your  huilund  room  to  np- 
prt-ht  jid  he  is  not  fo  fecurc  of  your 
heart  as  he  has  imagined.    Toy  • 
fomc  pretty  fellow  bcfor 
fend  often  for  him,  r.nd  aflVtt  to  be 
uneafy   till   you   fee   hiin:  this   will 
rouze    your   htiiband,  if  any  t; 
will  do   it;  jealoufy  new-points  the 
darts  of  love,  and  whets  the  edge  of 
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fatiated   defirsj     according    to  the 
poei— 


They  dearly  prize  what  they  ones  fear  to 
"  lofe." 

I  greedily  fwallowed  this  fahe  doc- 

«  trine/  continued  Mrs.  M with 

a  deep  figh,  «  and  immediately  rcfolved 

*  on  making  the  experiment.     Celan- 
«  dire,  whole  perfcn  I  have  no  occa- 

*  fion  to  give  a   particular  defciiptipn 

*  of,  as   you    all    know   him,    feemcd 

*  formed  by  nature  for  the   purpofe  I 
'  intended.    He  came  frequently  to  our 

*  houfe;    my   hu&and  always   treated 
'  him    with  the  extremeft  refpecl,  as 

*  indeed  he  had  good  reafon  to  do,  be- 

*  ing  indebted  for  his  firft  fetting  oat 

*  in  the  world,  in  the  handfome  man- 
4  ner  he  did,  to- the   father  ofCelan- 

*  ojne,  whom  both  his  parents  had  ferv- 

*  ed,  the  one  in  quality  of  a  ftewardy 
«  the  other  of  houfekeeper.    The  fa- 

*  vonrs  conferred  on  Mr.  M ,  even 

«  from  his  infancy,  by  that  old  gentle- 
'  mnn,  were  fuch   as  made  many  peo- 

*  pie  fufpect  there  was  a  nearer  affinity 
'  between  them  than  was  for  my  mo- 
'  ther-in-law'shonoiii- to  acknowledge  : 

*  be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  not 
'  my  bufmefs  to  infpeft  into  the  faults 
*_of  others,  but  bewail  my  own. 

*  I  had  hitherto  behaved  towards  my 

*  hufband's   young  patron,  for  fo  he 
'  always  called  him,  with  the  refer ve 

*  becoming  the  married  woman ;    but 
'  now,  according  to  the  pernicious  ad- 
'  vice  I  had  received,  I  put  on  the  moft 
'  light  airs  beforc.him,  and  looked  and 
'  talked  in  fuch   a  manner  as   might 
'  have  made  a  man  of  much  lefs  vanity 
'  than  he  is  endued  with,  imagine  me 
'  to  be  moft  paffionately  in  love  with 

*  him.  Whether  my  hufband  had  really 
'  too  much  indifference  for  me  to  re- 
'  gard  any  thing  I  did,  or  whether  he 
'  thought  the  extraordinary  civilities  I 

*  (hewed  to  his  friend  were  merely  to 
'  oblige  him,  I  cannot  be  certain  •.  all 
'  I  can  fay  is,  that  he  took  not  the  leaft 
'  notice  of  this  change  in  my  conduct; 
'  ncr  could  I  perceive  any  alteration  in 
'  his  behaviour  towards  me  upon  it. 

'  But  Celandinr,  who  thought  me  all 

*  devoted  to  him,  was  not  cf  a  humour 
'  to  lofe  any  part  of  the  triumph  of  his 

*  new  conqueit :  he afllduoufly  watched 

*  every  opportunity  of  being  alone  with 


rre;  returned  the  pretended  advances 
I  had  made  him,  with  all  the  ardour 
of  a  man  tranfported  with  thcn\  ;  till» 
at  lait,  my  heart  became  fufceptibte 
of  the  guilty  fl.ime,  and  what  I  ha<i 
fo-  fatally  afej£Ved  grew  into  reality  t 
in  fine,  I  loved  him*  was  too  weak, 
to  rcftit  the  dictates  of  my  paflion, 
aud  became  a  prey  to  the  worfr 
monftet  that  ever  wore  the  (kape  of 
man.' 

Here  Mrs.  M became  imaUe  to> 

proceed :  flie  was  not  fo  entirely  loft  to* 
ail  fenfe  of  honour  and  virtue  as  noS 
to  feel  an  extreme  (hock  at  the  remem- 
brance of  what  flie  was  about  to  re- 
peat j.  (Hame  and  confudoo  overwheim— 
ed  her  heart,  and  threw  her  into  a  fc- 
cond  fainting,  from  which  fiie  was  oat 
witliout  Ib in c  difficulty  recovered- 
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CONTAINS 

Mas.  M.- 


CONTINUATION 
-"S  ADVENTURES, 


RE   unfortunate  Mrs.    M ,. 

JL  having  once  more  regained  the 
pnwer  of  utterance,  made  a  handibme 
apology  for  that  iruerrupiicn  whicb 
grief  and  fliame  liad  occaiaoned  in  her 
recital;,  and  then  profecu-ted.  it  HI  tlic 
following  manner. 

*  It  may  feeru  Grange,  perhaps,'  fakj 
fne,  '  that,  with  my  innocence,  I  mould 
lofe  all  dlicreiion  tctoj  yet  ib  it  was; 
fond'  evea  to  m?dnefs  of  my  undoer, 
and  ieSf-faiisfled  with  my  crime,  I 
thought  of  nothing,  regarded  no- 
thing,, iiudied  nothing,  but  how  to 
gain  fre'h  opportunities  cf  repeating 
it.  Whenever  my  huiband  was  a- 
broad,  as  of  late  he  had  hut  too  often 
been  ib,  I  fent  over  half  the  town  in 
fearch  of  Celandine-,  if  he  was  not 
found,  the  ill -humour  I  was  in  fufS- 
ciently  teltified  to  all  about  me  my 
impatience  for  the  disappointment  5 
and  whenever  he  was  with  me,  we 
were  confcantly  locked  up  together, 
and  all  who  came  to  vlfit  me  were  de~ 
nied  accefs. 

«  All  this,  as  may  eafily  be  fuppofed^ 
could  be  no  fecret :  fome  of  my  ac- 
quaintance contented  themfelves  witli 
fliunning  my  converfation  j  others 
Hill  kept  me  company,  but.  it  was 
only  to  have  the  mwe  opportunity  oi 
•»  '  f&eing 
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feeing  and  expofing  my  folly.  I  be- 
came the  derifion  even  of  my  own 
fervants,  as  I  eafily  perceived  by  the 
little  obedience  they  paid  to  iny  com- 
mands, and  the  pert  anfwers  they 
gave,  which  were  alfo  accompanied 
with  fneering  countenances  and  ma- 
licious grins,  whenever  I  went  about 
to  exert  my  authority  over  them  as  a 
miftrefs.  Oh!  how  great  was  my  in- 
fatuation! I  can  now,  with  aftonifh- 
ed  eyes,  behold  all  thefe  things  dif- 
tinftly;  but  at  that  time  was  blind 
to  all  that  conduced  not  to  the  gra- 
tification of  my  love;  or,  as  I  then 
flattered  my  felf,  reward  ing  that  of  the 
man  whom  I  confidered  as  the  mod 
faithful,  as  well  as  themoft  charming, 
of  his  fex.'  Here  the  tears  began  again 
to  flow;  but  fhe  foon  dried  them  up, 
and  purfued  the  thread  of  her  dif- 
courfe. 

*  My  hufband,  I  believe,'  continued 
Jfhe,  '  was  the  laft  perfon  fenfible  of  the 
difhonour  I  had  brought  upon  him  j 
but  he  could  not  long  efcape  the  hear- 
ing of  what,  had  he  not  been  blinded 
by  his  too  good  opinion  either  of 
myfelf  or  Celandine,  he  needed  not  to 
have  been  told.  I  am  apt  to  think, 
however,  that  he  gave  not  an  entire 
credit  to  the  ftory  ;  for,  if  he  had,  he 
would  not  have  taken  the  pains  he 
did  to  be  convinced. 
<  He  left  Celandine  with  me  one  day, 
pretending  that  fome  very  extraordi- 
nary bufmefs  called  him  abroad  j  but, 
inftead  of  going  out,  went  and  con- 
cealed himfelf  in  a  clofet  within  our 
bed-chamber;  into  which,  thinking 
ourfelves  perfectly  fecure,  we  retired 
foon  after  his  fuppofed  departure. 
We  had  not  been  there  many  minutes 
before  he  ruflied  out,  and  furprized  us 
in  a  manner  as  could  admit  no  doubt 
of  the  crime  we  were  guilty  of.  Ce- 
landine fnatched  up  his  fword,  which 
lay  in  the  window,  and  immediately 
drew  it,  expecting  he  mould  haveoc- 
cafion  to  ufe  it :  but  my  hufband,  in 
the  fame  moment,  eal'cd  h:s  appre- 
henfions  on  that  fcore,  by  faying, 
with  a  voice  which  had  more  of  grief 
than  anger  in  it  —  "  Put  up,  Sir  :  I 
"  have  not  forgot  the  obligations  I 
"  have  to  your  family;  and  am  only 
"  forry  to  find  you  have  taker,  this  me- 
"  thod  to  acquit  me  of  them.  All  I 
"  defircisjthatyouwillleavemy  ho  ufe 


"  direclly,  and  that  from  Iiencefor- 
'  ward  we  may  be  utter  lit  angers." 
Celandine  was  in  too  much  cont'ufion 
to  make  any  anfwcr ;  and  went  away 
with  ail  the  fpced  he  could. 
'  As  for  my  wretched  felf,  fear, 
which,  one  would  think,  fhould  ra- 
ther have  given  wings  to  my  feet,  and 
made  me  fly  the  prefence  of  an  in- 
jured hufband,  rivettcd  me  to  the  bed- 
lideon  which  I  was  fitting  ;  my  blood 
was  all  congealed;  my  fpirits  ceafcd 
to  operate:  he  upbraided  my  trea- 
chery and  pernMioiifnefs  in  terms 
which,  I  murt  confefs,  they  merited. 
I  heard  all  he  faid;  but  had  it  not  in 
my  power  to  make  the  lealt  reply,  or 
to  excufe  or  defend  my  crime,  had  it 
been  in  words  to  do  either;  but  at  that 
time  I  was  indeed  bereft  of  fpeech  as 
well  as  motion.  Having  vented  ibme 
part  of  his  indignation  in  revilings, 
he  flung  out  of  the  room,  and  left  rue 
in  the  condition  defcribed. 
*  No  ilupidity,  fure,  ever  equalled 
mine;  a  death-like  numbncfs  had 
feized  all  my  faculties;  what  little 
fenfe  I  had  was  bewildered  and  con- 
fufed  :  I  could  not  even  lefteft  on  the 
misfortunes  to  which  my  folly  had 
reduced  me,  much  lefs  contrive  any 
means  to  render  them  more  fupport- 
able.  How  long  I  remained,  or  how 
much  longer  I  fhould  have  remained, 
in  this  lethargy  of  mind,  I  know  not  $ 
but  it  was  almoft  dark  when  I  was 
rouzed  out  of  it  by  the  fudden  appear- 
ance of  an  elderly  woman,  a  relation 
of  my  hufband's;  who,  with  a  fieri* 
voice  and  countenance,  told  me  that 
flie  was  fent  by  him  to  take  care  of 
his  family;  and  that  I  mutt  imme- 
diately go  out  of  the  hovife. 
'  This  rnefibge,  and  the  manner  m 
which  it  was  delivered,  thing  me  to 
the  very  fool :  rage  and  difdain  now 
quickened  every  nerve;  I  was  all  on 
fire,  and  raved  aguinft  Mr.  M— — —  ii> 
terms  which  would  have  ina;le  any 
one  who  heard  me  think  that  it  \vae 
rnyielf,  not  he,  who  was  the  injured 
perfon.  To  this  fhe  coolly  anfwcred, 
that  it  was  not  her  bufmefs  to  argue 
with  me  on  thefe  points;  that  flic 
had  difcharged  her  commifllon 
fjgnifying  my  hufband's  pleafure  to 
me;  which,  lince  I  did  not  think  fit 
to  comply  with,  he  mufl  come  him- 
i'clf,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dilpute; 
«  adding, 
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*  tuning,  that  he  was  not  far  off,  and 
«  flic  would  lend  direftly  for  him. 

«  All  my  courage  again  forfookme; 

*  the  fight  of  my  hufband,  at  this  time, 
'  was  more  dreadful  to   me  than  my 

*  thing  I  could  fuffer  in  being  banithed 
«  from  him:  befides,  my  reafon  now 

*  convinced  me,  that,  after  fo  full  a 
'  deletion  of  my  crime,  I  could  not 

*  hope  to  live  under  the  fame  roof  with 
«  him  ;  at  leaft  not  till  a  long  feries  of 
.*  penitence  and  fubmiflions  mould  give 

*  me  a  title  to  his  forgivenefs.  I  there- 
f  fore  called  the  woman  back,  perceiv- 

*  ing  ihe  was   going  to  do  as   fhe  had 
-'  faid,  and  told  her,  that,  fince  it  was 
'  my  hufoand's  will  I  fhould  depart,  I 

*  would  not  provoke  him  by  my  dif- 
••'  obedience. 

«  In  fpeaking  thefe  words,  I  ftarted 
f  up,  went  to  the  drawers,  put  a  night- 

*  mob  into  my  pocket,  hurried  on  my 
'  capuchin,  ordered  a  coach  to  be  call- 

*  ed,  and  feemed   in  as  much  hade  to 

*  be  gone  as  my  hufband  was   to  get 
.'  rid  of  me.     While  I  was  doing  this, 
-*  his  kinfwoman  clefired  I  would  take 
4  the  keys  with  mej  faying  that,'  if  I 

*  fent  them  in  the  morning,   me  had 
f  orders  to  let  me  have  every  thing  be- 
'  longingto  me.   "  Very  well,1'  replied 
f  I,  carelefsly;   "  I  fliall  know  in  the 
*'  morning  what  I  have  to  do."     The 

*  coach  being  at  the  door,   I  ftepped 

*  haftily  into  it,  and  made  the  fellow 
.'  drive  me  to  a  milliner's  in  Covent 
'  Garden,  whofe  cuftomer  I  had  been 

*  for  a  confiderable  time. 

*  I  chofe  this  woman's  houfe  for  an 
•'  afylmn  in  my  diftrefs,  not  daring  to 
f  apply  to  any  one  of  my  relations  : 
f  nor  did  I  think  it  proper  as  yet  to 

*  truft  her  with  the  whole  fecret  of  my 
f  guilt  and  my   misfortunes;    I  only 
'  told  her  that  I  had  a  quarrel  with  my 
'  huifeand,  and  had  fwore  not  to  deep 
'  with  him   that  night  •  fo  deli  red  Ihe 
'  would  be  hofpitable  enough  to  afford 
'  me  a  bed,  as  I  knew  ihe  had  one  to 
'  fpare. 

'  The  former  part  cf  that  night  I 
.*  pafled  in  the  mofl:  cruel  agitations  j 
.'  but  towards  the  latter  grew  fome- 
,'  what  more  competed  :  the  vivacity 
.'  of  my  temper  reprefented  to  me,  that 
.*  I  was  not  the  firft  woman  who  had 
1  lived  in  a  ftate  of  feparation  from  her 
.*  hufband  j  that  the  difcourfe  of  thefe 
was  foon  over  j  that  I  had  a 


lover  who  would  always  fupply  me 
with  the  neceffaries  of  life  j  and  that 
the  lofs  of  reputation  would  be  atoned 
for  by  the  endearments  of  fo  worthy 
a  man.  Thus,  alas!  was  my  judg- 
ment mifguided  by  my  fond  pafliott 
for  that  ungrateful  wretch! 
*  I  difpatched  a  mefienger  to  him 
next  morning  :  he  came  immediately; 
defired  I  would  provide  handfome 
lodgings  for  myfelf ;  andafluredme, 
with  a  thouiancl  protections,  that 
his  purfe  and  his  perfon  mould  al- 
ways be  at  my  devotion.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  I  wrote  to  my  hufband, 
excufing  my  tranfgreflion  as  well  as 
I  was  abie  :  he  fent  me  all  the  things 
I  had  left  behind  j  but  returned,  for 
anfwer  to  my  letter,  that  he  was  de- 
termined never  to  fee  my  face  again  ; 
and  that  all  he  would  do  for  me  was 
to  pay  for  my  board,  on  condition  I 
would  retire  to  a  farm-houfe  an  hun- 
dred t  and  fifty vmiles  from  London, 
and  never  more  come  back. 

*  Gladly,  therefore,  I  accepted  of 
Celandine's  offer;  hired  an  apartment; 
and  thought  myfelf  as  happy  as  a 
woman  in  my  circumftances  could 
be.  I  was,  indeed,  but  too  well  fa- 
tisfied  with  my  condition  j  I  wanted 
for  nothing  that  I  defired,  and  had 
more  than  1  could  have  expected  of 
the  company  of  the  man  I  prized 
above  the  world.  But,  alas!  thefe 
golden  days  were  of  a  fhort  continu- 
ance :  too  Toon  I  found,  by  fad  expe- 
rience, that  a  lover,  as  well  as  a  huf- 
band, could  grow  cool  on  a  fure  pof- 
fefTion !  I  cannot,  however,  accule 
him  of  being  a  niggard  to  me  in  his 
allowance  for  my  ftipport :  but  lov- 
ing him  to  that  excels  I  did,  it  was 
an  adequate  return  of  love  which 
alone  could  make  me  truly  blcfled. 

'  At  iaft,  he  talked  of  going  to  Bath : 
I  teftified  an  extreme  defire  of  ac- 
companying him j  but  he  endeavoured 
to  put  me  off  by  pretences,  which 
feemed  to  me  very  trifling,  till  I  in- 
fifting  upon  his  taking  me  with  him, 
he  plainly  told  me  that  I  mult  not 
think  of  it;  for  he  was  to  go  with 
perfons  by  whom  it  was  wholly  im- 
proper I  fhculd  be  feen..  I  wept;  but 
he  was  not  foftened  by  my  tears; 
only  laying  ten  guineas  on  the  table, 
bid  me  confole  myfelf  with  that  till 
iiis  return  5  and  then  took  his  leave 
f  with 
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*  with  the  fame  carelefs  air  as  he  could 

*  have  doneof  the  moft  (light  acq'i-.iut- 

*  ance. 

*  Judge  how  fevcre  a  (tab  this  muft 

*  give  both   to   my  love  ami  p 

fa\v,  by  the  manner  of  hi-s  refuting, 
that  there  was  fomethincj  more  st  the 
bottom  than  he  made  (hew  of,  and 
resolved  to  fathom  it,  whatever  fhouhl 
be  the  event  :  accordingly,  as  he  left 
London  in  a  poft-chaife,  1  followed 

*  him  the  next  morning  in  the  ftagc- 

*  coach.' 

Here  -the  reflection  on  thofe  wild 
lengths  to  which  the  folly  of  her  pifiTion 
fiad  tranfported  her,  made-her  ajviin  un- 
abieto  prooee.l  ;  and  the  company  were 
«<oblijs*ed  to  give  a  truce  to  their  cm  iofity 
till  me  recovered  herfelf  enough  to  go 
on  with  her  narrative,  in  the  manner 
*vhich  will  be  iltii  in  ths  fucceecltng 
Chapter. 


CHAP.     XXVT. 

-«T1LL  GRATIFY  THK  READERS  IM- 
PATIENCE WITH  THE  CONCLU- 
SION OF  MRS.  M 'S  HISTORY  J 

AND  ALSO  Vv'ITH  WHAT  EFFECTS 
THE  RECITAL  OF  IT  PRODUCED 
IN  THE  MINDS  OF  THOSE  WHO 
IT.  ' 


THE   iinfortunate    Mrs.    M 
having  dried   up  her  tears,  and 
Tnade  the  beil  apology  flie  could  to  the 
JatJies  for  this  interri'ptron,  refumed  her 
difcourfe  in  thefe  words. 

*  I  took  up  mv  lodgings,  on  my  ar- 
rival here,'  faid  flie,  *  at  the  inn  where 
I  alighted,  and  f£nl  immediately  in 
fearch  of  Celandine :  he  came  the  next 
day;  l)ut  his  looks,  before  he  fpoke, 
made  me  know  how  little  he  was 
pleated  with  feeing  roe.    "1  thought, 
Madam,"  faid  he,  "  I  faid  enough 
to  prevent  you  from  corning  hither  j 
'•  and  ani  furprized  you  fhpuld  aft  in 
<4  a  manner  fo  contrary  to  myinclina- 
"  tion-l" 

'  I  told-hirn  lhat  I  found  it  impofH- 

*  ble  to  liv*  fo  long  a  time  without  him, 
•*  and  a  great  deal  of  fuch  fend  idle 

*  ftuff ;  which  he  as  little  regarded  as,, 

*  indeed,  it  deferved  :  he  infiftedon  my 
e  return  to  London  the  next  morning  j 
•*  wliich,  after  fome  tears,  I  at  laft  pro- 

.'   Lw  U-j^   OH  cor.Uition  th?.t  iic 


'  would  dine  with  me  that  chy. 
'  with  fomcdifficulr)'  I  pr 

*  him  to  give  me  his  company,  even  for 
'  the  few  hours    I  requefted  -it :    nor 
'  would  I  have  taken  fo  much  pair.s  to 

*  obtain  fo  fmall  a  favour,  if  I  had  not 
'  flattered  myfelf  with   being  able  to 
4  vv;n,himyet  farther  to  my  purpofe. 

*  J-)'it  my  hopes  clcct-ivcd'me  :   in  vain 
'   I  tried  all  the  arts  that  love  infpired 

*  me  with;  -he  was  inflexible  to  ail  my 
'  entreaties,   unmoved  by  my  endear. 
'  ments,  and  treated  all  I  fiid  to  him 
•*  en  the  fcore  of  my  'flaying  here  with 
'  fo  much  contempt,  that  the  pride  an<I 
4  fpirit,  which  my  paflion  for  him'!;.\d 

*  but  too  much  quelled,  !v«r;m  to  roufe 

*  themfelves  rn  me.    I  told  him  that  he 
4  had  no  right  to  prefcribe  the  place  of 
•*  my  refulence  ;  that  Bath  was  equally 
«  as  free  forme  as  for  himfclfj  m>3 
"'  that  I  would  not  leave  it.  On  this  he 
4  ftarted  up;  and,  with  a  countenance 

*  full  of  fpite— ««  It  is  very  well!"  faid 
4  he;    "you   then  may   ftay:    but,  I 
r{  fancy,   you    will   find    it  extremely 
"  difficult  to  fupport  yourfelf  either 
"  here,  or  any  where  elfe,  without  my 
"  aflKlance;    which,   you  may  be  af- 
"  fured,  I  fliall  never  afford  to  one  who 
"  acls  in  oppofition  to  my  will." 

*  The  confederation  of  my  wretched 
circumftances  made  metremble  at  this 
menace,  and  again  r-educed  me  t« 
fuhmifilon  :  I  implored  his  pardon 
for  the  rafhnefs  of  my  paffion,  and 
promifed  I  would  hereafter  do  every 
thing  as  he  would  have  me.  This  pa- 
cifiedliim;  and,  fitting  down  again— j 
I  would  have  you,"  faid  he,  "  be- 
ft  have  like  a  reafonable  woman,  and 
"  on«  who  knows  the  world :  our 
ft  amour  has  been  of  a  Jong  continu- 
**  ance  ;  and  you  cannot  expeft  a  man 
"  like  me  faould  always  confine  him- 
"  fclf  to  one  objea.  To  deal  fmcerely 
*'•  with  you,  I  am  here  on  the  invita- 
"  tion  of  a  woman  of  condition,  whom 
"  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  well 
"  with  :  if  you  offer  to  interfere  with 
"  my  pleafures,  I  have  done  with  yo« 
"  for -ever;  therefore  it  depends  en- 
"  tirely  on  yourfelf  to  keep  me  your 
lt  friend  or  not."" 

*  It  is  amazing,  even  to  myfelf,  ta 
4  think  how  I  hac!  the  power  to  conceal 
<  the  agonies  which  rent  my  heart  at 
4  this  impudent  declaration  :  yet  it  is 

*  certain  lhat  I  did  fo  5  I  avowed  to  da 

4        r 
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*  every  thing  he  required  of  me,  and 

*  to  regtjate  my  conduct,   hencefor- 
«  ward,  fo  as  never  to  offend  him.    He 
«  feemed    pleafed  with   my   afflirance; 

*  put  five  guineas  into  my  hand  to  de- 
«  fray  the  unneceflary  expences,  as  he 

<  called  it,  of  my  coming  hither;  gave 

<  me  a  kifs,  wifhed  me  a  good  journey} 
«  and  then  left  me  to  indulge  the  tran- 
c  fports  of  a  rage  the  more  violent  for 
«  having  been  fuppreffed. 

*  I   did  not,   however,   wade  much 
'  time  in  giving  way  to  emotions  which 

<  would  neither  avail  my  love  or  my 
'  revenge.     To  think  of  doing  what  I 
'  had  promifed   to  him  was  far  from 
«  me;    I  refolved  to  fee  the  face  that 
'  had  fupplanted  me  in  his  affeclions  : 
'  how  afterwards  I  would  behave  I  did 
'  not   then    confider.      This  was   the 
'  firft  great  point  on  which  my  foul 

*  was  fixed  ;  and,  to  accomplifh  it,  I 
•'went  that  evening  and  hired  a  lodg- 
'  icg  in  the  mod  private   part  of  the 
'  jown .  The  people  of  the  houfe,  on  my 

<  fignifying  to  them  that  I  wanted  an 

*  adroit  boy,  or  young  fellow,  to  run 
'  on  errands,  and  wait  on  me,  while  I 

*  ftaid  at  Bath,  were  fo  kind  to  help  me 

*  to  one  exactly  fit  for  my  purpofe  :   he 
'  had  been  waiter  at  a  coffee-houfe  lad 
'  feafon  when  Celandine  was  here,  and 
«  he  knew  him  perfectly  well. 

'  The  chief  bufinefs  I  employed  him 

*  in  was  to  ftand  fentry  near  the  houfe 
'  where  Celandine  lodged,  to  watch  him 
'  wherever  he  wentj  to  find  out  the 
'  names  and  characters  of  the  perfons 
'  he  vifited  ;  and  to  bring  me  an  exa6l 

<  account.     By  the   diligence  of  this 
'  e:ni(Tary  1  difcovered  that  he  vifited 
'  here  every  day ;    that  he  conftantiy 
'"attended  three  ladies  from  hence  to  the 

*  walks,  the  long-room,  the  play,  and 

*  all  publick  places  ;  that  one  of  thefe 
'  ladies   he  feemed    moft   particularly 
'  attached  to  ;  and  that  file  was  called 
«  Lady  Speck.* 

Mr.  Lovegrove  turned  his  eyes  on 
Lady  Speck,  at  thefe  words,  with  fome 
fnrprize  :  (he  was  in  a  good  deal  of 
confufion,  and  cried  out — '  Your  fpy 

*  was  midaken  in  his  intelligence  in 
'  this  point  :  his  attachment  was  equal 
'  to  us  all  ;  and,  I  dare  fay,  was  equally 
'  regarded.' 

*  Pardon  me.  Madam/  refumed  the 
unfortunate  hiftorian  ;  '  I  knew  not 
*-then,  nw  am  yet  certain,  to  which  of 


'  you  the  name  of  Lady  Speckbelongs. 
'  You  will  not  wonder  that,  in  thofe 
'  moments  of  my  jealous  rage,  1  wifhed 
'  deftruclion  on  the  charms  that  had 
'  undone  met  but  this  unlucky  day, 
'  above  all,  I  was  lead  able  to  com- 
'  mand  my  paffion  ;  the  boy  brought 
«  word  that  he  had  feen  Celandine  in. 

*  the  walks  with  two  of  you,   whom 

*  prefently  he  quitted,  and  hurried  to 
'  this  houfe  ;  en  which  I  concluded  the 
'  third  lady,  who  ftaid  at  home,  and  to 
'  whom  he  was  in  fo  much  hafte  to  re- 

*  tire,  was  the  perfon  whom  I  (hould 
'  henceforth  look  on  as  my  rival  ;  and 
'  at  that  indam,  fired  with  emotions  to 
'  which  reafon  can  let  no  bounds,  I 
'  mufHed  inyfelf  up  as  you  fee,  and  ram 
'  through  the  dreets  like   one  broke 
'  loofe  from  Bedlam.     On  my  coming 
1  here  I  found  the  door  open  ;  a  fei  - 
'  vant-maid  was  doing  fomething  ia 
'  the  hall  ;  and,  on  my  enquiring  for 
'  Celandine,  fhe  told  me  he  had  come  ia 
'  a  little  before,  and,  (he  believed,  was 
'  then  in  the  arbour  at  the  lower-end 
'  of  the  garden  j  for  (he  had  feen  him 
'  pafs  that  way.     I  flew  direclly  to  the 
'  place  (he  mentioned  ;   but  the  fury  I 
'  was  in  had  fo  blinded  me,  that  I  did 
4  not  readily  perceive  the  entrance.     I 
'  heard  the  voice  of  my  perfidious  lover, 

*  and  thruft  my  head  through  the  lat- 
'  ticej  and  my  whole  body  had  cer- 
'  tainly  broke  through  that  (lender  par- 

*  tition,    if  thofe  who  occafioned  my 
'  defpair  had  not  that  moment  rufhei 
'  out  of  rhe  place.     At  this  fight  dif- 

*  traclion  took  pofleflion  of  my  brain; 

*  all  hell,  and  it's  word  furies,  were  in. 
'  my  heart;  I  drew  my  penknife,  re- 

*  folved  to   (heath   it  in   the  villain's 

*  bread. — But  I  know  not  how  it  was,' 
continued    fhe,    addrefling    herfelf  to 
Jenny,  '  you,  Madam,  were  neared  to 

*  mej  and  the  blow  I  meant  for  him, 

*  in  my  rnidaken  rage  was  aimed  at 

*  you  ;    what  followed  I  am  wholly 
'  ignorant   of  j    for   my   difappointed 
'  rage  recoiling  upon  myfelf,  together 

*  with  the  rude  blow  the  villain  gave 
'  me  in  wreding  the  penknife  from  my 
«  hand,  dopped  all  the  fprings  of  life, 

*  till  your  charitable  endeavours  put 
'  them  again  in  motion,  and  called  ma 
'  back  to   fenfe,  to  (hame,   to  niifery, 
'  and  the  racks  of  thought/ 

Thus  did  Mrs.  M conclude  hrr 

tedious  narrative,  but  did  nut  give  over 
K 
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f peaking  till  flie  a f refit  entreated  pardon 
of  the  company  for  the  difturbance  fhe 
had  occailoncd  in  the  family,  and  of 
Jenny  in  particular,  who  had  fuffered 
moft  through  the  extravagance  fhe  had 
been  guilty  ofj  to  which  that  young  la- 
dy,  with  a  great  deal  of  fweetnefs, 
though  not  without  fome  blufhes  at  the 
remembrance  of  Celandine's  behaviour, 
replied  in  thefe  terms:  *  I  can  eafily 
'  forgive  the  fright  you  put  me  into,', 
faid  fhe,  '  as  I  know  not  but  it  was 
«  your  feafonable  interruption  which, 

*  chiefly  preferred   me  from  a  worfe 
'  mifchief  than  that  which  I  was  threat- 

*  ened  with  by  your  miftaken  jealoufy .' 
'  I   did   not  know,   my  dear,'    faid 

Mifs  Wingman  with  a  gay  air,  *  that 

*  the  inclinations  of  Celandine  were  de- 
'  voted  to  you  j  or  that  he  left  us  fo 
'"  abruptly  in  the  walks  on  purpofe  to 
'  have  the  pleafure  of  entertaining  you  . 
'alone.'     Jenny  was  about  to  make, 
fome  anfwer,  but  was  prevented  by  Mr. 
lovegrove,  who  haftily  taking  up  the. 
word,  cried  out — '  It  is  difficult,  Ma- 
*"  dam,  to  know  the  real  inclinations  of 

*  a  man  fuch  as  Celandine  j  for  I  take 
'  him  to  be  one  of  thole  fo  elegantly. 

*  defcribed  by  Mr.  Rowe  in  his  play 
*•  called  the  Fair  Penitent— 

'*  A  finging,  danc'ng,worthlefs  tribe  they^are ,. 
tl  Who  tallc  of  beauties  that  they  never  fa \v,. 
'*  And  boaft  of  favours  thac  they  ne'er  en- 
«  joy'd." 

In  repeating  thefe  lines,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Lady  Speck,  who  feeming  more 
than  ordinarily  penfive,  and  making  no 
anfwer,  he  went  on  :  '  The  poer,'  re- 
fumed  he,  « throughout  that  whole  per- 

*  fornlance,  fhews  hrmfelf  very  much 
'  a  friend  to  the  ladies,  efpecially  when 
«  he  gives  them  this  advice: 

i<  Were  you,  ye  fair,  but  cautious  whom  you 

"  truft", 
(f  Would  yon  but  think  hovv  felJom  fools 

«'  arejuft, 

"  So  many  of  your  fex'  vvould  not,  in  vain, 
"•  Of  faithlefs  men,  and  broken  vov/3,com-' 

"  plain. 

«c  Of  all  the  various  wretches  love  hn 
ei  Howfevv  have  been  by  men  of  fenfe  be 
"  Convinced  by  reafon,  they  ; 

<«  confcfs, 
(e  Pleas' d  to  be  happy  as  you're  pLai'J  to 

"  blefsj 
*{  And,confc!ous  of  your  worth,  can  never 

«'  love  you  lefs." 


Here  enfued  a  filence,  which 
had  continued  yet  longrr,  if  it  had  not- 
been  broke  by  Mils  Wingman,  that- 
young  lady  leaving  her  thoughts  more 
at  liberty  than  any  of  the  company, -and- 
who  indeed  loved  talking  fo  well,  that  it 
was  a  pain  to  her  to  forbear  it  for  a  con- 
fidcrable  time.  Turning  towards  Mrs.. 

M , '  I  am  fin-prised,  Madam,'  faid 

flic,  *  that  your  unfaithful  lover,  having 

*  the  confidence  to  avow  his  guilt,  by 
'  telling  you  that  he  came  down  to  Bath 
'  on  the  invitation  of  a  woman  of  fa-- 

*  fliion,  you  had  not  the  curiofity  to  aflc 

*  him  the  name  and  quality  of  the  per- 
'  fon  for  whofe  fake  you  were  undone;. 

*  fince  he  had  fo  little  difcrction  as  to 

*  let  you  into  one  part  of  the  fecret,  he 
'  would  certainly  have  made  you  ac- 
'  nuainted  with  the  whole,  if  you  had 
'  dcfired  it.' 

*  It  m;i ft  be  confefled,'  rejoined  Jen- 
ny, *  that  fuch  an  enquiry  would  have 

'  been  highly  natural  in  Mrs.  M ; 

'  and,  if  anfwered  to  her  fatisfa&ion,. 

*  might  have  faved  her  the  trouble  of 
'  employing  an  emiflary.  to  watch  the 
1  motions  of  Celandine:,  but,  for  my 
'  part,  I  have  little  caufe  to  wifli  it  had 

*  been  fo;.  fmce  it  was  to  her  miftaken 
'  jealoxify  I  was  indebted  for  the  fea- 

*  fonable  relief  I  received  from  the  in- 
{  folcnt  impertinences  of  that  vain  and 
'  unworthy  coxcomb.' 

'  It  is  alfo  poffible,  Madam,'  cried- 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  in  an  extraordinary 
emotion,  *  fuch  an  eclaii  cifTement  jniglit 

*  have  been  attended  with  worfe  confe- 

*  quences  than  you   think  on.     Who 
«  can  tell,  added  he,. with  ftill  more  ve- 
hemence, '  but  that  he  might  haveinen- 
'  tioned  the  name  of  fome  lady  who 

*  wants  not  an  admirer  zealous  enough 
'  to  have  vindicated  her  reputation  at 
'  the  expence  of  his  own  hie,  or  that 
'•  of  the  traducer  ?' 

*  I  know  not, 'replied  Mrs.  M , 

fishing,  '  what  confequcnces  may  have 

*  been  prevented,  or  what  might 

'  enfued,  by  the  difcovery  of  my  rival; 
'  but  this  I  am  certain  of,  that  I  was  fo 
'  fliocked  at  his  ingratitude,  fo  aflonifli- 

*  ed   at   his  allurance,  and  fo  terrified 

*  with  l:5s  menaces,  that  I  had  i 

*  prefence  of  mind  nor  cournge  to  put 

*  tlie  queftion  to  him.' 

v  bpeck,  who  had  not  fpcke  OPC 
le  for  a  confiderabletime,  now  af-. 
.)    prodigious    geifte  ds   t 
demand  you  mean/  fuid  fl. 
«  U 
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•*  'believe  would  have  been  to  very  little 
«  purpofe ;  I  dare  anfwer  Celandine 
•*  would  have  been  ftrangely  puzzled  to 

*  have  informed  you  in  any  particulars 

*  of  the  fond  lady  for  whole  fake  he 
•*  came  to  Bath:  men  of  hi?  romantick 
4  difpofition  worfliip  images  of  their  own 

*  formation,  boa(t  of  vifionary  favours, 

*  and  take  as  much  plcafure  in  the  ma- 

*  dow  as  others  do  in  the  fubftance." 

*  True,  Madam,'  cried  Mr.  Love- 
grove,  gravely ;    *   but  if  they  fliould 

*  happen  to  alfign  real  names  to  their 
**  ideal  miftreffes,  what  but  the  blood  of 

'  fucha  villain  could  atone  for  his  pre- 

*  fumption?'  No  reply  was  made   to 

rthis;  andMrs.M ,thinking  it  would 

»beil  become  her  to  take  leave  of  the  com- 


pany, which  fiie  did  in  the  moft  refpeft- 
ful  manner,  every  body  aflu red  her  they 
pitied  her  misfortunes,  and  that  they 
iincerely  wifhed  fomething  might  hap- 
pen to  extricate  her  from  the  labyrinth 
in  which  me  was  at  prefent  involved. 

After  me  was  gone,  there  foon  re- 
mained none  but  Mifs  Wingman  and 
Jenny  to  maintain  a  converfation.  Mir. 
Lovegrove,  a  good  deal  difconcerted  at 
fome  paflages  he  had  heard  related  by 
Mrs.  M ,  pretending  bufinefs  call- 
ed him,  went  awayj  and  Lady  Speck, 
who  was  extremely  out  of  humour,  and 
had  been  at  fome  pains  to  conceal  it, 
took  this  opportunity  of  retiring  to  her 
clofet,  in  order  to  compofethe  troubles 
cf  her  mind. 
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VOLUME    THE    SECOND. 


CHAP.    I. 

plSCOVERS  SOMETHING  WHICH 
MAY  SERVE  TO  PROVE  THAT, 
THOUGH  LOVE  IS  THE  ORIGINAL 
SOURCE  FROM  W.HICH  JEALOUSY 
IS  DERIVED,  YET  THE  LATTER 
OF  THESE  PASSION  SIS  THE  MOST 
DIFFICULT  OF  THE  TWO  TO  BE 
/CONCEALED,  AND  ALSO  LESS  UN- 
DER THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  REA- 
SON. 

/*»  HERE  are  fo  many  fe- 
J*  cret  windings,  fuch  ob- 
T  «(  fcure  recefles,  in  the  hu- 
man  mind,  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  wholly 
impofiible,  for  fpeculation 
to  arrive  at  the  real  fpringor  firft  mover 
of  any  a&ion  whatfoever.  How,  in- 
deed, mould  it  be  otherwife,  as  the  moft 
yirtuous  and  the  moft  vicious  propen- 
fities  of  nature  are  frequently,  in  a 
more  or  lefs  degree,  lodged  and  blended 
together  in  the  fame  composition,  and 
both  equally  under  the  influence  of  a 
ihoufand  different  pafllons,  which  dif- 
guife  and  vary  the  face  of  their  opera- 
tions fo  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  even 
by  the  perfons  themfelve$  ?  Jt  has  al- 
ready been  obferved,  that  there  were 
Tome  peculiarities  in  the  humour  and 
cgnduft  of  Lady  Speck,  which  flic  had 


policy  and  prudence  enough  to  conceal 
entirely  from  the  world ;  and,  though 
not  the  moft  intimate  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, not  even  her  lifter,  could  ever 
penetrate  into  the  fecret  motives  of  her 
behaviour,  which,  to  them,  feemed  fre- 
quently pretty  ftrange,  it  is  fit  the  rea- 
der mould  not  be  denied  the  fatisfac- 
tion,  at  leaft  as  far  as  the  above-men, 
tioned  promifes  will  admit.  As  her 
ladymip  had  found  very  little  happinefs 
in  marriage,  (he  had  been  too  much  re- 
joiced at  being  relcafed  from  that  bond- 
age by  the  death  of  her  hufband  ever  td> 
think  of  entering  into  the  fame  ftate  3, 
fecond  time  5  but,  having  obferved  that 
this  was  commonly  the  profeffion  of 
all  widows,  and  as  commonly  ridi- 
culed by  thofe  who  heard  it,  fhe  forbore 
making  any  mention  of  her  relblutioa 
in  this  point. 

She  had  very  little  vanity  in  her  com- 
pofition, tbut  loved  a  variety  of  com- 
pany :  flie  was  "pleafed  to  find  herfelf 
continually  furrouncled  by  a  crowd  of 
gentlemen;  but  had  been  equally,  if 
not  more  fo,  if  they  had  vifited  her  on 
any  other  fcore  than  that  of  courtfhip. 
She  behaved  to  each  of  them  fo  muck 
alike,  that  jealoufy  was  a  thing  un- 
known among  thefe  rivals ;  and,  as 
none  of  them  had  any  great  caufe  to 
hope,  fo  likewife  none  cf  them  thought 
he  had  cauie  to  defpair  of  being  one 
day  the  happy  man ;  and  her  youth, 

her 
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fier  beauty,  her  wit,  her  fortune, -made 
1rtr  appear  too  valuable  a  prize  not  to 
perfevfc*e  in  the  puriuit  of. 

Thus  eafy,  thus  happy  in  herfelf,  anil 
delightful  to  all  that  law  her,  did  fhe 
live,  and  reign  the  general  toaft  and  ad. 
miration  cf  the  town  ;  when  Celandine 
arrived  from  his  travels,  full -fraught 
•with  all  thofe  fuperficial  accomplilh- 
snents  fo  enchanting  to  the  unthinking 
part  of  the  fair-fex.  What  attracts  the 
•eye  is  too  apt  to  have  an  influence  over 
•the  heart:  his  agreeable  perfon,  his 
gaudy  equipage,  and  the  (hew  he  made, 
dazzled  the  ienfes  of  even  thofe  who 
Tiioft  affected  to  be  thought  wits;  he 
•was  the  theme  of  every  tea- table,  and 
the  chief  object  for  whom  the  arts  of 
*h£  toilettewere  employed.  Lady  Speck 
had  heard  much  of  him  before  fhe  faw 
iiim  j  but  he  was  foon  introduced  to  her 
acquaintance  by  a  lady  who  frequently 
milked  her,  and  had  always  fpoke  won- 
ders in  his  praife.  Whether  it  were  that 
ihe  was  prepoiTefTed  with  the  good  opi- 
nion ihe  found  ethers  had  of  hrm,  or 
•whether  it  was  to  hirnfelf  alone  he  was 
indebted  for  the  impreffion  he  had  made 
on  her,  is  uncertain;  but  nothing-  can 
fbe  more  true  than  that,  at  firft  fight, 
,flie  felt  for  him  what  fhe  had  never  done 
Jfor  any  man  after  whole  years  of  affi- 
.•duity. 

It  is  alfo  altogether  as  impoffible  to 
.determine  if  it  was  by  any  kind  looks 
lie  perceived  in  her  towards  him,  or  by 
the  great  confidence  he  had  in  his  own 
merits,  that  he  was  emboldened  to  de- 
clare himielf  her  lover  j  it  was,  how- 
ever, either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other 
that  fhe  owed  the  triumph  of  this  new 
,conqueft;  and  he  had  not  m;de  her 
many  vifits  before  (he  was  confirmed  in 
jt  by  the  moft  violent  protections  that 
.tongue  could  utter.  It  feemed,  not- 
withftanding,  extremely  ftrange  to  her, 
that,  amidtt  all  the  testimonies  he  en- 
deavoured, to  give  her  of  his  love,  he 
never  once  mentioned  marriage;  but, 
en  the  contrary,  would  frequently,  in 
her  prefence,  ridicule  the  inllitution  ; 
fay  it  was  a  clog  upon  inclinations,  and 
only  fit  to  link  two  people  together  who 
liad  no  notion  of  the  true  joys  of  love, 
or  of  living  politely  in  the  world.  H-e 
joften  had  the  impudence  even  to  repeat 
to  her,  in  juftification  of  his  prophanc 
pofition,  all  the  lines  he  could  remem- 
ber from  any  of  the  poets  wtc  had  ex- 


ercifed  their  talents  in  fatirizing  that 
facred  ceremony;  particularlynhefj  of 
Mr.Dryden — 

'  Marriage,  thou  curfc  of  love   and  fnarc  of 

«  IhV  ! 

'  That  fiift  dcbas'd  a  miftrcfs  to  a  wife! 
'  Love,  like  a  fcene,  at  djftancc  flioulJ  .. 

*  But  marriage  views  the  grofs-daub'u  land- 

«  fcape-ncar. 

*  Love's  naufeous  cure!  thou  cloy 'ft  whom 

«  thou  fliould'ftpleafe; 
4  AuJ,  w!ie«  that'c-curcd,  then  thou  art  the 

«  difeaic! 
'  When  hearts  aie  loofe,  thy  chain  our  bodies 

«  ties; 

*  Lovecouples  fricnds,but  marriage  enemies  I* 

But  his  behaviour  on  this  .fcore  .gave 
her  not  the  leaft  diigult  towards  him  : 
ihe  was  herfelf  an  enemy  to  marriage; 
and  betides,  his  eftate,  though  large, 
was  not  an  equivalent  for  that  fhe  was 
in  pcvflefiion  of;  nor  was  any  part  of 
his  character  fuch  as  fhe  thought  be- 
coming a  man  whom  fhe  would  make  a 
hulband  of.  She,  neyerthelefs,  loved 
him,  nor  took  any  pains  to  repel  the- 
kindnefs  which  every  day  grew  ftronger 
for  him  in  her  heart:  fhe  was  amufed 
with  his  converfatkm,  delighted  with 
his  addrefles,  looked  on  him  as  a  pretty 
play-thing,  charming  toy!  which  it 
Avould  be  doing  too  great  a  violence  to 
her  humour  to  throw  away. 

All  this  will,  doubtlefs,  give  the 
reader  no  very  favourable  idea  of  her 
virtue ;  but  we  will  fuppofe  it  was  only 
a  Platonick  liking  fhe  had  for  him: 
how  far,  indeed,  the  dangerous  libertie* 
fhe  allowtd  herfelf  to  take  with  hiiji 
might  have  carried  her,  if  they  had  been 
continued  much  longer,  no  one  can  pre- 
tend to  fay.  She  was  not,  however,  fo 
much  loft  in  the  tender  folly  fhe  in- 
dulged, as  not  to  be  perfectly  fenfible 
that  the  manner  in  which  fhe  converfed 
with  Celandine  could  not,  if  known  to 
the  world,  but  occafion  a  great  deal  of 
difcourfe,  little  to  the  advantage  of  her 
reputation ;  and  that  it  behoved  her, 
above  all  things,  to  keep  this  fecret  of 
her  foul  from  taking  air:  to  do  this, 
fhe  put  in  practice  all  the  arts  that  a 
juft  fear  of  cenfure  could  infpire  her 
with.  When  Celandine  was  prcllnt  with 
other  company,  fhe  affected  to  railly 
and  turn  into  bagatelle  every  thing  hi 
faid  or  did ;  and,  when  he  was  abfent, 
to  ridicule  thofe  vanities  and  fopperir* 

\vhich 
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%kich  fte  had  underftanding  enough  to 

fee  in  him,  though  nor,  in  reality,  to 

condemn  him  for.   She  not  only  treated 

thofe  gentlemen  who  before  made  their 

add  refits   to   her   with   a  greater  (hew 

i  of  favour  than  (IVehad  been  accuftomed 

to  do,  but  alib  encouraged  every  new 

j  offer  of  that  kind  that  was  prcfented  to 

her:   and  this  conduit  proved  fo  efFec- 

i  tual  for  the  purpofe  (he  intended  it,  that 

i  BO  one  perfon  fufpe&ed  Celandine  was 

among  the  number  of  her  lovers,  much 

'•  lefs  that  he  was  the  darling  favourite  of 

1  her  bofom. 

Being  in  this  fituation,  it  is  eafy  to 
j  conceive  what  racks  of  mind  fine  muft 
1  fuftain  on  the  account  that  had  been 

juft  given  by  Mrs.  M :   to  be  told 

that  Celandine  had  an  amour,  and  to 
hear  it  averred  by  the  very  woman  who 
had  been  her  rival,  was  a  mere  trifle  in 
I  eomp.uifon  with  what  followed.  That 
j  he  was  found  in  the  clofe  arbour  with 
Jenny  was  the  thing  that  fhmg  her  to 
the  quick,  when  file  remembered  that 
Celandine  had  ma  herfelf  and  fifter  in 
the  walks  ;  and  how,  infteadof  lauire- 
ing  them,  as-  ufual,  he  had  only  made  a 
flight  compliment,  and  abruptly  left 
them  ;  and  that,  as  Jenny  had  excufed 
herfelf  from  going  out  on  account  of 
fome  letters  (he  faid  five  had  to  write,  it 
appeared  plainly  to  her  that  he  went 
not  from  the  walks  but  with  a  delign 
of  going  to  Jenny  ;  that  fhe  ftaid  not  at 
home  but  in  expectation  of  his  coming, 
and  the  appointment  was  previously 
agreed  upon  betwter,  them. 

Moft  women  have  naturally  fo  good 
an  opinion  of  themfelves  as  not  to  be- 
lieve eafily  that  the  man  who  has  once 
loved  thtm  can  transfer  his  affections 
to  another,  without  fome  very  extraor- 
dinary arts  put  in  practice  for  tlvat  pur- 
jofe  by  the  new  obje6l.  Lady  Speck. 
bought  herfelf  as  handfome  as  Jenny; 
nd  therefore  concluded,  that  the  amo- 
•ous  inclination  which  Celandine  had' 
all  at  once  teltified  for  that  young. lady 
could  be  owiirsj  to  nothing  but  fome 
advances  made  to  him  on  her  part. 

How  unjutl  and  how  cruel  a  p-ifiion 
5s  th.it  of  jealonfy  !  It  deltroys  all  the 
nobler  principles  of  the  fuul  j  it  erafes 
thence  al.l  the  ideas  of  virtue,  religion, 
and  morality;    it  makes  us  not  only 
condemn  the  innocent,   and  acquit  the 
ihy,  but  a  lib   infpires  us   wirh   the 
-avage  and  inhuman  ieiuinients.. 


Lady  Speck  now  hated  her  fair  friencfc 
more  than  ever  (be  had  loved  her:  her 
beauty,  her  wit,  all  thofe  accomplifh- 
rnents  which'  rrad  excited  her  efteem,. 
rendered  her  now  the  object  of  her 
averfion.  She  was  aimed  tempted  to 

wi(h  Mrs.  M had  perpetrated  her 

outrageous  defign,  if  not  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  her  life,  yet  to  the  defaciag  of 
thofe  charms  which  had  triumphed  over 
her  in  the  heart  of  Celandine  ;  and  was 
little  lefs  angry  with  him  for  having; 
prevented  the  fatal  blow  aimed  a^ainii 
h«r  rival,  than  (he  was  for  hisfdf&ooii 
to  herfelf. 

Of  all  the  various  agUationa  that  by 
turns  convulfe  and  rend  the  human? 
heart,  there  are  none  which  inftigate  to 
more  pernicious  purposes,  or  bring  onr 
if  continued,  more  difa-ftrous  confe- 
quences -y  but  the  flame,  however  vio- 
lent it  may  flafh  for  the  pz;eferU,  caiv 
have  no  long  exigence  in  a  mind  not 
wholly  diverted  of  ail  good-nature  and 
generofity  :  cooler  and-  more  reafonable 
ientiments,  on  a  little  refkilion,  foon> 
abated  the  force  of  thofe  turbulent  emo- 
tions which  had  taken  po/TeHlon  of  thi* 
lady's  bofom,  but  as  yet  were  not  pow.- 
ei:ful  enoug'a  to  fupprefe  them  entirely^ 
what  effects  followed,  either  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  will  hereafter  appear;  but 
the  confli£l  was  for  feme  time  inter- 
rupted by  fome  company  coming  in, 
whom  Lady  Speck  was  obliged  to  go 
down  to  receive,  as  they  were  more  her 
guefts  than  her  filler's,  and  altogether 
ftrangers  to  Jenny. 


CHAP.      II. 


A  FARTHER  CONFPRMJW- 
TION  OF  THE  POSITION  ADVANC- 
ED IN  THE  PRECEDING  CHAPTER,. 
AND  ALSO  SOME  OTHER  PARTI- 
CULARS EXCITING  THE  CURIO- 
SITY OF  THE  READER. 

LADY  Speck  affumed  a  counte- 
nance as  ferene  as  pofT.ble,  to  en- 
tertain, with  her  ufual  politenefs,  the  • 
perfons  who  came  to  vifit  her;  but,   in 
fpite  of  ail  her  endeavours  to   appear, 
entirely  eafy,  (he  cci  !d  not  keep  het  illf 
from  darting  fuch  ill-natured  glances 
on  Jenny,  whenever  (he  looked  towards 
her,  as  muft  have  been  taken  notice  of 
by  tii.it  young  laJy,  if  &eliad  not  been 

too 


So 
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too  much  engrafted  hy  her  own  thoughts 
to  be  cap-.ible  of  penetrating  into  thofe 
of  another. 

The  company  flayed  fo  late,  that  the 
inftant  they  were  gone,  the  ladies  retir- 
ed to  their  respective  chambers.  Jenny, 
who  had  her  mind  no  lefs  employed  than 
Lady  Speck,  with  the  adventures  of  the 
clay,  WHS  equally  pleafed  to  be  alone, 
and  indulge  meditation  on  what  had 
pa^ed.  The  hiftory  of  Mrs.  M  • 
had  dwelt  very  much  upon  her  mind  j 
but  what  made  the  mpftdeep  impreffion, 
•was  that  part  of  it  wherein  (he  related 
the  raft  motive  which  occafinned  her 
fall  at  once  from  happincfs  and  from 
virtue,  and  confequently  drew  on  her 
all  thofe  dreadful  misfortunes  with 
which  at  prefent  me  was  encompaffed. 
I  believe  the  reader  will  eafily  re- 
member, as  the  thing  is  of  a  pretty  par- 
ticular nature,  how  that  unhappy  wo- 
man, in  order  to  revive  thofe  ardours  of 
afteclion  in  herhufoand  which  fhe  ima- 
gined were  beginning  to  decay,  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  dangerous  ftratagem  of 
giving  him  a  rival  5  and  alfo  how  by 
coquetting  with  Celandine,  and  treating 
him  with  a  (hew  of  liking,  the  counter- 
feited flame  kindled  by  degrees  into  a 
real  one,  and  ended  at  length  in  her  ut- 
ter ruin  and  confufion. 

The  notions  Jenny  had  of  honour 
and  generofity  were  too  refined  and  de- 
licate not  to  make  her  look  with  the 
vtmoft  contempt  on  all  kinds  of  arti- 
fice, on  what  pretences  foever  they  were 
put  in  practice:  this  conduct  of  Mrs. 

M 's,  though,  confidering  what  en- 

fued,  the  leaft  guilty  part  of  her  cha- 
racter,  feemed  to  her  fo  highly  crimi- 
nal, as  well  as  weak  and  mean,  that  file 
could  not  help  thinking  it  worthy  of 
all  the  punifhment  it  met  with.   '  How 
'  is  it  poflible,'  cried  (he  within  her- 
lelf,  *  that  a  woman  who  truly  loves 
virtue  can  be  capable  of  putting  on 
an  appearance  fo  much  the  reverfe  of 
it?  What!   if  at  that  time  fhe  had  no 
intention  of  gratifying  the  amorous 
inclinations  of  the  man   flic  fptorted 
with,  to  encourage  them  in  him  was 
a  manifc'ft  violation,  not  only  cf  mo- 
defty,  but  likewife  of  religion,  ho- 
nour,  and  thofe  folemn    obligations 
which  fhe  had  entered  into.  Befides,' 
ontinued  flie,  «  this  wretched  creature 
feems   not  to  want  fenfe   enon 
know  the  hcinoufnefs  of  the  fault  fhe 
was  guilty  of,  even  in  this  fir  ft  (U-p  to 


perdition  ;  yet  fhe  ran  boldly  into  it, 
and  abfolved  herfelf  on  account  of  the 
good  Hid  fhe  propofedby  it,  to  n 
the  affections  of  her  hufband.  Oh, 
how  ridiculous  was  fuch  an  attempt 
for  doing  fo  !  as  if  any  man  of  com- 
mon reafon  would  iove  his  wife  the 
better  for  fufpefting  fhe  was  about  to 
commit  the  worft  and  moft  fhameful 
action  a  woman  can  be  guilty  of  !  I 
have  feen  fome  young  "ladies,'  went 
lie  itill  on,  *  that  have  made  ufe  of  thefe 
little  tricks  to  infpire  jcaloufy  in  their 
lovers;  either  to  make  trial  of  their 
conftancy,  or  fticw  their  own  power 
by  giving  pain  :  this  is  certainly  filly 
as  well  as  cruel ;  but  what  is  no  more 
than  vanity  and  folly  in  them,  13 
downright  wickednefs  in  a  married 
woman.' 
Thus  did  fhe  pafs  fome  time  in  cen- 

fut  ing  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  M j  but 

as  fhe  was  of  that  happy  turn  of  mind  to 
con  vert  every  thing  wliich  fhe  either  favr 
or  heard  of  to  her  own  advantage,  and 
to  make  frefh  improvements  in^berfelf 
by  the  mifbehaviour  of  others,  her  re- 
flections carried  heryer  farther,  and  re- 
membrance prefented  her  with  an  inci. 
dent  which  happened  long  before  fhe 
had  the  power  of  judging,  but  which 
fhe  had  heard  much  diYcourfe  of  in  her 
extreme  youth.  It  was  this. 

A  perfon  of  great  diftinction  happen- 
ed to  be  married  to  a  lady  very  young 
and  beautiful  ;  fne  was  a  celebrated  wit 
without  being  wife,  and  had  the  moft 
romantick  turn  of  nund  ;  fancyii, 
felf  a  Statyra,  fhe  expected  her  hufband 
fhould  approach  her  with  the  obleqni- 
oufnefsof  an  Orcondates:  he  was  little 
verfed  in  hiftories  of  this  nature;  and 
though  he  loved  herveiy  well,  t; 
her  as  a  mere  woman:   the  ep!r: 
Angel  and  Goddefs  were  «.' 
his  mouth  j  nr.d  thofe  lie  ufually  fa 
herwith,  were  plain  'Madam, 'or 
*   Dear.'     This  difgullrd  her  t-. 
the  fi:  ftdays  of  their  marriage;  fin- 
ed on  fuch  a  behaviour  as  an  mil- 
toner  charms;  her  heart  rep: 
indelicacy  of  his  manners,  arm  lirJf  de- 
fpifed  him  for  his  want  of  tafU  ; 
did  her  tongue  reftrain  itielf 
fyiug  how  much  fhe  \v.is  dilfatis.. 
every  thin?,  he  laid  or  d:d. 

' 

a:  firfl;  H'.f  il  hilttd  not  !o:. 
a  man  ci  fcnfe,  he  yv. 
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lent  to  an  excefs  ;  he  loved  his  eafe  too 
vrell  to  part  with  it  on  any  confideration 
whatever;  he  never  thought  any  thing 

1  vrorth  attempting  die  purfuit  of  which 
was  likely  to  be  attended  with  difficul- 
ty; and  as  he  had  never  taken  the  pains 
to  examine  what  it  was  that  his  wife 

:  expecled  from  him,  fo  he  would  have 
been  equally  negligent  in  gratifying  her 
humour,  if  he  had  been  betteracquaint- 
ed  with  it. 

Their  way  of  living  together  grew 

!  everyday  ftill  worfe  and  worfe:  as  her 
haughty  fullennefs  encreafed,  his  care- 

•  Jeisnefs  of  it  encreafed  in  proportion. 
.  All  the  love  they  once  had  for  each  other 
,  turned  into  a  mutual  indifference,  or 

•  rather  a  mutual  averfion:   (he  fought 
{  the  food  for  her  vanity  among  thofe  who 
I  were  of  a  difpofition  to  indulge  it;  and 
1  fhe  found  not  a  few  to  whom  the  glory 
I  of  pleaiing  a  lady  of  her  beauty,  birth, 

and  accompli(hments,did  not  feem  well 
worth  all  the  flatteries  they  could  ad- 
drefs  her  with;  the  hufband,  in  the  mean 
time,  made  himfelf  not  wretched  on  ac- 
count of  the  gallantries  fhe  received, 
\  but  fled  for  conlblation  to  the  arms  of  a 
more  obliging  and  endearing  fair. 

They  continued  to  live  together,  how- 
ever, in  the  fame  houfe  ;  but  flept  not 
in  the  fame  bed,  nor  eat  at  the  fame  ta- 
ble, except  for  decency  fake  when  com- 
pany was  there,  before  whom  they  al- 
ways behaved  to  each  other  with  the 
greateft  good  manners  and  politenefs 
imaginable.  But  this  was  a  conftraint 
which  neither  of  them  could  long  fup- 
port;  they  parted  by  confent;  after 
which  her  amours  became  the  general 
topick  of  converfation;  till,  fhwnnedby 
all  her  kindred,  defpifed  by  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  flighted  by  thofe  for 
vv  ho  ft:  lake  Hie  had  facrificed  her  repu- 
tation, fhe  became  fenfible  of  her  fol- 
lies, and  fought  a  reconciliation  with 
h«r  hiifband:  hut  all  her  endeavours  for 
thatpurpofe  were  in  vain;  me  hated  a 
place  where  fhe  no  longer  had  either 
friends  or  admirers,  and  went  a  volun- 
tary exile  into  foreign  parts,  where  grief 
and  remorfe  foon  put  an  end  to  her  life. 

This  incident  threw  Jenny  into  the 
moft  ferious  contemplations  on  the  hu- 
man fyftem  :  the  many  obfervations  fhe 
I  had  made,  convinced  her  that  vanity 
was  in  a  move  or  lefs  degree  inherent  to 
the  whr.Ie  fpecies ;  and  that  men  as  well 
as  women  were  not  exempt  from  it;  and 
immediately  lecolle&ing  fomc  pailages 


fhe  had  feen  which  demon  ftrated  this 
truth — *  Good  God  !'  cried  me,  *  how 
can  any  one  be  fo  fond  of  this  idol 
frame,  this  poor  machine,  liable  to  be 
withered  by  every  inclement  blaft  that 
iffues  from  the  firmament !  Let  the 
proud  of  heart  read  Gulliver's  Voy- 
ages to  the  Houhynims,    and  forne 
other  pieces  of  the  fame  excellent  au- 
thor, and  they  will  fee  and  be  afham- 
ed  to  admire  a  body  which  requires 
fuch    means  to  be  fuftained.     No,* 
continued  fhe,  '  it  is  the  mind  which 
ought  to  be  the  chief  objeft  of  our 
attention ;    it  is  there  alone  we  are 
either  beautiful  or   deformed;   and 
the  pains  we  take  to  ornament  and 
embellifti  that  nobler  part  of  us  will 
not  be  thrown  away.' 
She  was  fo  taken  up  with  thefe  phi- 
lofophick  reflections,  that  fhe  went  not 
to  bed  till  the  beams  of  Aurora  darting 
through  the  window-curtains,  remind- 
ed her  how  much  fhe  had  loft  of  the 
time  commonly  allotted  for  repofe.    It 
was  fomewhat  more  late  than  ordinary 
when  fhe  rofe  the  next  morning:  on  her 
coming  down  ftairs,  fhe  found  the  la- 
dies already  in  the  room  where  they  al- 
ways breakfafted  ;  and  guefli ng,by  fome 
circumftances,  that  fhe  had  made  them 
wait,  was  beginning  to  apologize  for  her 
tardinefs. 

'  Indeed,  my  dear,' cried  Mifs  Wing- 
man,  interrupting  her,  *  we  were  afraid 
you  were  not  well,  and  were  juft  go- 
ing to  fend   to  your  chamber :  but 
pray,'  continued  fhe  very  gaily,  'let 
me  examine  your  countenance,  and 
fee  if  that  will  tell  me  whether  you 
are  quite  got  over  the  fright  that  ter- 
rible woman  put  you  into  yeflerday.' 
Jenny  was  about  to  make  fome  an- 
fwer;  but  Lady  Speck,  who  could  not 
forgive  her  for  the  part  fhe  bore  in  that 
adventure,  took  up  the  word  before  the 
other  had    time   to   open   her    mouth. 
'  The  flight  was  of  little  confequence,* 
faid  fhe  with  an  air  which  had  fomething 
of  derifion  in  it,  *  as  fhe  was  delivered 
from  the  danger  before  fhe  could  have 
any  apprehenfionsof  it:  but  there  were 
other  particulars  that  happened  after- 
wards, which  perhaps  were  of  a  yet 
more  difagreeable  nature,  and  might 
make  a  deeper   impreffion.'     Thefe 
words,  and  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
fpoke,  gave  Jenny  an  infinity  of  fur- 
prize;  but  without  paufing  to  form  any 
eonjt&ure  on  the  matter—'  You  will 
L  '  pardon 
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*  pan!on  me,  Madam,'  cried  flie,  in- 
nocently, c  if  I  am  rvot  able  to  com 

'  pr  hend  your  ladyftv'p's  meaning.     I 
'  know  of  no  accident  that  happened 

*  afterwards,   or,   indeed,  in  which  I 
'  had  the  leaft  concern.' 

«  How   weak   is   it,*    replied   Lady 
Speck,  '  in  people  to  endeavour  to  con- 

*  ceal  a  pafllon,  which,  in  fpite  of  all 
«  they  can  do,  will  break  out  in  every 
'  look  and  gefture!  I  pity  you  from  my 
'  foul;  and,  had  I  fooner  known    the 

*  fituation  of  your  heart,  would  have 
'  contrived  fome  way  or  other  to  have 

*  prevented  Mrs.  M— —  from    being 
'  quite  fo  open  in  her  narrative:  it  muft 
'  certainly  be  a  very  great  mock  to  you 

*  to  hear  fome  paffages  (he related;  but, 
'  alas!  I  was  entirely  ignorant  thatCe- 

*  landine  loved  you,  or  that  you  loved 
'  Celandine;  and  little  fufpecled  that  it 
'  was  for  his  fake  you  fo  refolutely  re- 
'  jected  the  offers  of  Sir  Robert  Man- 

'  *y~ 

*  I  mould  be  forry,  Madam,'  replied 
Jenny   very   difdainfully,  (  that   your 

*  ladyfhip,  or  any  one  elie,  Ihould  have 
'   fo    contemptible  an   opinion   of  my 
'  judgment.     I  know  but  little  of  the 
'  gentlemen,  yet  know  enough  to  make 
'   a  juft  diftinclion  between  them;  and, 
'  were  my  hand  and  heart  at  my  difpo- 

*  fal,  I  fnould  not  hefitate  one  moment 
'  to  which  of  them  I  mould  give  the 
'  preference.' 

*  How  cunning  now  you  think  you 

*  3  re  !'  faid  Lady  Speck  with  an  affect- 
ed laugh:  *  you   fpeak  the  truth,  but 
'  avoid   mentioning  the  name  :   I  will, 

*  however,  do  it  for  you,  and  anfwer  in 
1  fomewhat  like  the  poet's  words: 

*  'Tib  Celandine  your  heart  would  leap  to 

«  meet, 

*  While  Manley  lay  expiring  at  your  feet.' 

Scarce  had  Jenny  the  power  to  reftraiil 
her  paffion  within  the  bounds  of  decen- 
cy, on   finding  Lady  Speck  perfifted  in 
fo  injurious  an  accufution.     Scorn  a«*d 
anger  oxer* helmed  her  foul,  tears  gufli- 
ed  from  her  eyes;  and,rifinghr,lhly  from 
her  feat — <  I  will  not  imagine,  Ma- 
dam,' faid  flic,   *  that  you  are  really 
in  earncft  in  fuppofmg  fuch  a  thing; 
but  the  jeft  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  ES  I 
do  not  think  it  becomes  me  to  hear 
the    continuance    of.'     In    fpeakii.g 
words  (he  was  about  to  quit  the 
but  Mifs  Wingman,  who  had 


been  a  good  deal  aftonifhed  at  what  hef 
fiftcr  had  faid,  ran  and  pulled  her  back: 
but  all  her  perfuafions  would  have  been 
ineffectual  to  have  detained  her,  if  Lady 
Speck,  having  vented  her  ill- humour, 
and  now  repenting  fhe  had  gone  fo  far, 
had  not  added  her  entreaties. 

'  My  dear  creature,'  cried  me,  «  I 
'  had  not  the  leaft  dellgn  to  affront  you; 
'  I  only  meant  to  railly  you  a  little  on 
'  your  flaying  at  home,  when  fo  fine  a  • 
'  day  called  every  body  to  the  walks.' 
— «  I  mould  have  deferved  it,  Madam,' 
anfwercd  me,  «  if  I  had  denied  mylelf 

*  the  pleafure  of  attending  your  lady- 
'  fliip  on  any  other  motive  than  what  I 

*  really  did:  but  I  a  flu  re  you  I  wrote 
'  no  lefs  than  five  letters,  as  your  own 
c  man  can  witnefs,  whom,  my  ownbe- 
c  ing  out  of  the  way,  I  took  the  liberty 

*  to  fend  with  them  to  the  poft- office.*. 
— «  I  believe  it,*  faid  Lady  Speck;  «  I 
'  believe  it;  and  heartily  alk  your  par- 
'  don.'     She  was  going  to  add  fome* 
thing  more  by  the  way  of  reparation  for 
the  vexation  ftie  had  given  that  young 
lady,  when  j(he  was  prevented  by  her 
woman;  who  having  been  fen t  to  a  mil- 
liner's for  fome  things  me  wanted,  came 
running  into  the  room  with  a  counte- 
nance as  confufed  and  wild  as  if  (he 
had  met  fome  fpeclre  or  apparition  in 
her  way. 

*  Oh,  Madam !'    cried    me   to   hep 
lady,  «  I  have  the  ftrangeft  thing  to  tell 
you,  the  oddeft  accident  j  to  be  fure, 
I  was  never  fo  much  furprized  in  all 
my  life!' — <  Pr'ythee,  at  what?'  de- 
manded Lady  Speck.      '  Lord,   Ma- 
dam !'  returned  me,  <  I  could  not  have 
thought  fuch  a  thingof  two  fuch  civil, 
well-behaved,  gentlemen.' — c  What 
gentlemen  ?'  faid  Lady  Speck:  *  ex-- 
plain  the-  myftery  at  once,  and  do  not 
kt'e;)   us  in  fufpervfe  by  your  D: 
fonable  exclamations.' — '  Lord, 
dtim!'    replied   (he,    *  your  ladyfliip 
will  wonder  wh«.-n  you  know  all,  at 
well  as  I:  for  my  own  pait,  I  \ 
confounded,  th.it  I  frai  ce  know  which 
way  I  got  home.     Jull  as  I  was  Hep- 
p'r.^  into  the  milliner's,  bl-jls  me!   I 
(hall  never  forget  it;   bull  wi. 
your  ladymip  as  faft  as  I  can  :  j' 
I  was  going  into  the  .. 

:  a  great  n^.-iic  in  the 
(trcct,  and  the  found  of  feveral  r. 
voices    crying    out — "    Bring  them 
along,  bung  them  aloncj!"  It 

,  as  any  oiic  v.  -  u  °' 

«  mere 
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merecuriofity;  and,  would  your  lady 
.<  fliip  believe  it  poflTible  ?  who  fliould 

*  I   fee  but  Mr.  I.ovegrove  and  Mr. 
«  Celandine  in  the  hands  of  I  know  not 

*  how  many  rough  fellows,    and   fol- 
«  lowed  by  a  huge  crowd  of  all  Torts  of 

people  !  I  fancy  they  had  been  right  - 
'  fng,  for  both  their  fwords  were  drawn, 

*  and  carried  by  one  of  the  men  that 
'  had  hold  of  Mr.  Lovegrove.     I  can- 
«  not  direftly  fay  hew  that  matter  was  ; 
'  but  there  was  a  ftrangeconfnfed  noife 
'  among  the  mob  :   one  cried,  it  was  a 

fad  thing  that  fuch  broils  mould  hap- 
«  pen}  and  another,  that  it  would  be  a 
great  prejudice  to  the  town:  and  all 
I  could  hear  diftinflly  was,  that  they 

*  were  going  to   carry  the  gentlemen 
'  before  a  jultice  of  peace.' 

All  the  ladies  were  very  much  con- 
cerned at  hearing  this  intelligence;  but 
Lady  Speck  feemed  the  moft  affected 
•with  it;  nor  did  the  others  at  all  won- 
der at  her  being  fo,  as  Mr.  Lovegrove 
was  her  declared  admirer,  and  was  al- 
lowed by  all  that  knew'him  to  deferve 
more  of  her  favour  than  he  had  as  yet 
experienced. 

They  were  all  extremely  impatient 
to  know  both  the  occafion  and  the  con- 
fequenceof  this  affair  ;and  Lady  Speck's 
woman  either  having  not  enquired,  or 
not  been  able  to  learn,  to  what  magif- 
trate  the  gentlemen  were  carried,  foot- 
men were  immediately  dispatched  to 
every  quarter  of  the  town,  in  hopes  of 
bringing  home  that  information,  which 
the  reader  fl.-all  prefently  be  made  ac- 
quainted with. 


CHAP.     III. 

COMPLEATS  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A 
MODERN  FINE  GENTLEMAN,  OR 
A  PRETTY  FELLOW  FOR  THE  LA- 
DIES. 

I  Believe  there  are  none  into  whofe 
hands  thefe  volumes  fhal!  happen 
to  fall,  at  leaft  if  they  confider  the  ftory 
of  Mrs.  M— —  with  any  attention, 
but  will  eafily  perceive  there  was  enough 
in  it  to  give  a  very  great  alarm  to  a 
man  ib  much  enamoured  as  Mr.  Love- 
grove. 

He  had  obferved,  that  forfome  time 
before,  as  well  as  fince  their  coming 
down  to  Bath,  Celandine  had  been  a 
conftant  dangler  after  Lady  Srrsck. 


Love  and  jealoofy  are  quick-fighted 
paffions:  he  thought  alfo,  that  though 
ihe  ridiculed  and  laughed  at  his  afli- 
duitie«,  Ihe  was  not  fo  much  difpleafed 
with  them  as  fhe  ought  to  have  been. 
This  had  frequently  given  him  fome 
uneafy  apprehenfions:  but  as  there  were 
feveral  other  gentlemen  of  worth  and 
honour  who  made  their  addreflls  to 
Lady  Speck,  as  well  as  himfelf;  and 
me  had  never  given  him  any  affurance 
of  diftinguifhing  him  above  his  com- 
petitors; he  thought  it  would  be  too 
prefuming  in  him  to  call  her  ladyfhip's 
conduct  in  qu^ftion;  efpecially  in  re- 
gard to  a  man  who  did  rot  publickry 
profefs  himfelf  her  lover,  end  whole 
perfon,  charncler,  and  behaviour,  fhe 
always  affecled  to  defpiie. 

But  now  to  be  told,  that  he  had  im- 
pudently boafted  his  coming  down  TO 
Bath  was  on  the  invitation  of  a  woman 
of  quality,  from  whom  he  gave  lerne 
hints  of  having  received  very  extraor- 
dinary favours;  and  to  find  that  the 
perfon  to  whom,  he  faid  this  had  any 
reafon  to  guefs  the  woman  of  quality  he 
mentioned  was  no  other  than  Lady 
Speck;  was  fuch  a  fhocking  corrobo- 
ration  of  his  former  fufpicicns,  as  fired 
him  with  the  extremeft  rage. 

Whether  Lady  Speck  had  in  reality^ 
granted  any  favours  to  Celandine,  or 
whether  it  was  his  own  idle  vanity  alone 
which  had  made  him  talk  in  the  man- 
ner he  had  done,  this  generous  lover 
thought  it  would  become  him  to  chaftife 
the  inlblence  of  fuch  a  braggadocio: 
but  in  what  manner  he  fliould  do  fo 
very  much  perplexed  him;  to  fend  him 
a  challenge  on  this  account  he  feared 
would  make  too  great  a  noife,  and  con- 
fequently  difpleafe  the  lady  whofe  ho- 
nour he  meant  to  defend.  After  much 
debating  within  himfelf,  an  expedient 
came  into  his  mind,  which  he  imme- 
diately put  in  execution.  He  found  by 
what  he  had  heard  Jenny  fay  to  Mrs. 
M'  ,  that  Celandine  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  treat  that  young  lady  irt  a 
manner  very  unworthy  of  her  charac- 
ter. This  feemed  to  him  a  good  pre- 
tence for  covering  the  face  of  his  de- 
fign;  and  therefore  refolved  to  make 
her  quarrel  appear  as  the  chief  motive 
of  his  refentment,  touching  only  ob- 
liquely on  that  he  had  conceived  againft 
him  in  regard  to  Lady  Speck. 

Having  well   confidercd   on  all  the 

conferences  that  might  probably  at- 

L  a  tend 
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tend  the  ftep  he  was  about  to  take,  and 
fully  determined  with  himfelfto  pur- 
lue  it,  he  wrote  to  Celandine,  that  fame 
evening,  in  the  following  terms— 

'  TO  R.  CELANDINE,  ESQ^ 

*   SIR, 

'  Y  ^*J  nave  affronted  a  young  lady 
*  *  of  diftinguifhed  merit,  at  pre- 
fent  under  the  protedtion  of  the  wo- 
man I  adore j  and,  it  is  fliid,  have 
given  room  forfufpicion  of  your  hav- 
ing alib  entertained  thoughts  of  her- 
felf  altogether  unbecoming  you:  I 
think  it  therefore  a  duty  incumbent 
on  me  to  demand  that  fatisfaclion 
which  every  gentleman  has  a  right  to 
expect,  when  injured  in  the  perfons 
of  thofe  he  profefles  to  efteem.  I 
fliall  be  glad  to  fee  you  to-morrow 
morning  about  fix,  in  the  firll  field 
at  the  end  of  the  Walks,  where 
I  flatter  myfelf  you  will  not  long 

«  fuffer  yourfelf  to  be  waited  for  by 

'  yours, 

'  E.  LOVEGROVE. 

'  P.  S.  I  mall  come  alone,  for  I  fee 

*  no  need  that  any  friends,  either 
'  of  ycurs  or  mine,   mould  be  in- 
«  volved  in  this  difpute.' 

This  billet  he  fent  by  one  of  his  fer- 
vants;  who,  after  flaying  a  confide- 
rable  time,  returned  with  an  anfwer 
containing  thefe  lines— 

*  TO  E.  LOVEGROVE,  ESQ^ 

'    SIR, 

'  T  Am  forry  you  mould  defire  any 
•*•  *  thing  of  me  which  fuits  not  my 
humour  to  comply  with:  Lady  Speck 
and  Mifs  Jelfamy  are  both  of  them 
very  fine  women;  but,  upon  my  foul, 
I  think  neither  of  them,  or  any  other 
woman,  worth  drawing  my  fword 
for;  fo  rmift  defire  you  will  excufe 
my  refufing  to  meet  you  on  this  fcore; 
on  any  other  you  may  command 
yours, 

'  R.  CELANDINE/ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide,  whe- 
ther anger  or  contempt  was  the  moft 
predominant  paffion  in  the  mind  ol  Mr. 
Lovegrove  on  reading  the  above;  he 
refolved,  however,  not  to  fuffer  the  in- 
fulence  cf  that  bad  man  to  go  unpu- 


nifhed;  but  went  very  early  the  nrxt 
morning  to  his  lodgings,  to  force  from 
him  the  fatisfaction  he  required;  or, 
ftill  pel-fitting  to  refufe  it,  to  give  him 
fuch  treatment  as  men  are  ordinarily  ac- 
cuftomed  to  receive  after  behaving  ia 
the  manner  he  had  done. 

As  he  was  going  towards  the  houfr, 
he  perceived,  while  at  fome  diftance,  a 
poft-chaife  waiting  at  the  door;  and  be- 
fore he  could  well  reach  it,  faw  Celan- 
dine juft  ready  to  ftt-p  in  :  on  this  he 
fprung  forward  with  all  the  fpeed  he 
could,  and,  catching  Celandine  by  the 
arm — «  Stay,  Sir !'  cried  he;  «  you  muft 
'  not  think  to  leave  this  town  without 
making  fome  atonement  for  your  be- 
haviour in  it.' 

'  Sir,'  replied  the  other,  with  fome 
hefitation  in  his  voice,  *  I  give  an  ac- 
count of  my  actions  to  no  man,  nor 
has  any  man  a  right  to  infpect  into 
them.1—'  Every  man  of  honour  has 
a  right  to  inipect  the  actions  of  a  vil- 
lain'.'rejoined  Mr.  Lovegrove  fiercely; 
and  if  you  are  guilty  of  fuch  as  you 
have  neither  juitice  to  acknowledge, 
nor  the  courage  to  defend,  you  know 
the  recompenfe  you  are  to  expect.* 
'  I  dare  fight !'  faid  Celandine;  and 
immediately  drew  his  fword,  as  did  Mr. 
Lovegrovehisatthefametime;  but  both 
were  prevented  by  a  great  pofle  of  people, 
who  in  an  inftant  were  gathered  about 
them,  drawn  thither  by  the  outcries  of 
Celandine's  fervants,  the  poltilion,  and 
the  people  of  the  houfe,  who  were  come 
to  the  door  to  take  leave  of  their  lodger; 
and  it  was  the  expectation  of  this  fra- 
fonable   interruption  which    doubtlefs 
infpired  the  antagonift  of  Mr.  Love- 
grove  with  fo  much  boldnefs  on  a  hid- 
den. 

They  had  fcarce  time  to  make  one 
pufli  before  they  were  di farmed  by  the 
populace;  and  a  conrtable,  who  lived 
hard  by,  conning  to  interpofe  his  autho- 
rity to  put  an  end  to  the  fray,  took 
poiltfllon  of  both  their  fwords,  and  toM 
them  they  muft  give  him  leave  to  con- 
duct them  to  a  magiftrate:  they  readily 
fubmitted;  and  were  followed  by  a  con- 
tinually-incieafmg  crowd,  as  Lady 
Speck's  woman  had  defcribed. 

They  foon  arrived  at  the  houfe  of  a 
gentleman   in    the  coininiffion  of   the 
peace,  who  happened  to  be  a  peribn  of 
great  worth   and    honour.     Celai 
exhibited    a    moft    piteous    torn 
egaintt  his  adverfaryj  tiiit,  for  lending 

him 
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lilm  a  challenge  to  fight  on  account  of 
things  which  he  faid  he  knew  nothing 
ofj  and  afterwards  for  aflaulting  him 
in  the  ftreets,  putting  a  ftop  to  his  jour- 
ney, and  occafioning  a  riot  and  difturb- 
ance  in  the  town.  Mr.  Lov.egrove  was 
entirely  filent  till  the  other  had  left  off 
fpeaking,  and  then  related  the  whole 
which  had  parted  between  them,  na- 
turally as  it  was.  The  mngiftrate 
could  fcarce  forbear  fmiling,  but  defired 
to  fee  both  the  letters;  on  which  Celan- 
dine produced  the  challenge}  but  Mr. 
Lovegrove  being  unwilling  to  expofe 
the  names  of  the  ladies,  which  the  other 
had  indifcreetly  mentioned  in  his  an- 
fwer,  faid  he  had  it  not  about  him,  and 
believed  he  had  loft  it. 

After  having  heard  both  parties,  the 
worfhipful  gentleman  began  to  expa- 
tiate, in  terms  befitting  his  character, 
on  the  bad  cuftom  of  duelling:  he  faid, 
that  though  the  too  frequent  practice 
of  it  had  rendered  it  not  dishonourable, 
yet  it  was  directly  contrary  to  the  rules 
both  of  religion  and  morality,  and  to 
the  laws  of  fociety  as  well  as  thole  of 
the  land:  after  which  he  recommended 
to  them,  and  even  exacted  their  mutual 
promife,  to  regard  each  other  from  that 
time  forward,  not  as  enemies,  if  they 
could  not  do  fo  as  friends. 

'  I  will  not  take  his  word,  Sir,' cried 
Celandine  haftily;  *  I  am  convinced  he 

*  has  malice  againft  me  in  his  heart;  I 
'  go  in  danger  of  my  life  by  him}  and 
'  defirel  maybe  admitted  to  make  oath 
'  of  it,    and   that  he  may   be   bound 

*  over.'   .This  could   not  be  refilled, 
and  the  book  was  immediately prefent- 
ed  to  him.     '  Are  you,  Sir,  of  the  fame 
'  way  of  thinking  too  ?'  faid  the  juftice 
to  Mr.  Lovegrove.     '  No,   upon  ho- 
'  nour,    Sir!'  replied  he;  *  I   am   not 
'  under  the  leaft  apprehenlions  on  the 

*  fcore   of  this   gentleman  :  and  dare 

*  anfwer  for  him,  that  if  there  was  as 
'  little  danger  in  his  tongue  as  there  is 
'  to  be  feared  from  his  fword,  he  would 
'  bethemoft  unhurtful  creature  breath - 
'  ing.' 

It  was  with  difficulty  the  juftice  re- 
trained  himfelf  from  laughing:;    but 
preferved  as  much  an  air  of  grariiy  as 
he  could  on  the  occafion.  «  Weil,  then, 
Sir,1  faid  he,  *  I  am  compelled,  by 
the  duties  of  my  office,  to  difcharge 
your  advetiary,   and  oblige  you  to 
give  fecurity  for  your  future  beha- 
viour towards  him.' 


On  this,  Celandine  thanked  him,  and 
took  his  le:-we.  Several  of  the  crowd, 
who  had  burft  into  the  hall,  followed 
him  with  a  thoufand  fcurrilous  jefts 
and  fleers  at  his  cowardice;  but  he  was 
too  much  a  man  of  peace  to  take  any 
notice  of  whit  they  faid  $  and,  making 
wh  .t  halte  he  coviki  to  the  chaife,  which 
ftill  waited  for  him,  let  out  for  London, 
probably  wishing  he  had  not  left  it  to 
come  down  to  Bath. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  fent  for  Lord  Hunt- 
ley  and  Sir  Robert  Manley,  who  im- 
mediately came;  and  all  the  little  for- 
malities of  this  affair  being  over,  and 
fettled  to  the  fatisfacticn  of  the  gentle- 
man before  whom  they  were,  he  threw 
off  the  magiftrate,  and  aiTumed  a  cha- 
racter more  natural  to  him,  that  of  a 
man  perfectly 'well- bred  and  complai- 
fant:  he  was  very  pleafant  with  them 
on  the  conduct  of  Celandine;  compelled 
them  to  (lay  breakfaft  with  him,  and 
entertained  them  as  elegantly  as  i'ucha 
repaft  would  admit  of. 


CHAP.     IV. 

RELATES  SOME  PASSAGES  SUESE- 
qUENT  TO  THE  PRECEDING  AD- 
VENTURE. 

AFTER  the  gentlemen  had  quit, 
ted  the  juftice's  houfe,  each  re- 
paired to  his  refpective  lodging,  in  or- 
der to  dreis  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  ;  but  meeting  again  at  the  coftee- 
houfe,  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  from 
thence  to  make  a  morning-viiit  to  Lady 
Speck  and  her  fair  companions,  with- 
out mentioning  a  word  of  what  had 
happened  ;  Mr.  Lovegrove  being  de- 
firous  that  the  whole  affair  mould  be 
kept  a  fecret  from  them,  unleis  chance 
fhould  by  any  way  make  a  difcovery  of 
it  to  them. 

Thofe  ladies  were  all  this  while  in  a 
good  deal  of  uneafmefs  :  the  feivants 
who  had  been  fent  out  for  intelligence 
were  all  returned,  without  being  able  to 
bring  any  thing  material  for  the  f'atis- 
faction  of  their  cmiofity.  Mifs  Wing- 
man  and  Jenny  had  botli  of  them  a  very 
great  regard  for  Mr.  Lovegrove ;  the 
one,  as  having  known  him  a  confider- 
abietime;  and  the  other,  as  having  per- 
ceived in  him  many  indications  of  hi» 
being  a  man  truly  worthy  of  efteem. 

But  Lady  Speck  had  her  own  rea- 

fons 
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fons  for  being  much  more  perplexed 
than  either  of  them  could  be  :  fhe  had 
an  high  efteem  for  Mr.  Lovegrove  on 
account  of  the  amiable  qualifications 
he  was  poflefled  of,  and  the  long  and 
refpeclful  court  he  had  made  to  her. 
The  caprice  of  her  deftiny  had  made 
her  find  fomething  in  the  perfon  of  Ce- 
landine which  had  attracted  but  too 
much  of  the  more  tender  inclinations 
of  her  heart;  and  to  think  that  any 
.danger  threatened  either  of  thcle  gen- 
tlemen was  an  extreme  trouble  to  her. 

But  what  touched  her  yet  the  more 
cler ply,  was  the  concern  (he  had  for  her 
own  reputation :  (be  doubted  not  but 
that  the  quarrel  between  them  was  on 
her  fcore;  ncr,  indeed,  coul-.i  /he  well 
allign  any  other  probable  irotive  for 
it;  especially  when  (he  reflected  that 

Mr.Lavegrove,on  hearing  Mrs.M 

Jay  that  Celandine  had  come  to  Bath 
«»>  the  invitation  of  a  woman  of  quali- 
ty, had  given  her  not  only  fome  looks, 
but  alfo  feveral  hints,  that  he  enter- 
tained the  moft  jealous  apprehenllons 
that  her  (elf  was  the  woman  of  quality 
whofe  favours  that  fop  had  fo  impu- 
dently boafted  of.  She  had  good  rea- 
Ion,  therefore,  to  be  fearful  that  an 
affair  of  this  nature  might  cccafion  her 
r.ame  to  be  brought  in  queltion,  and 
perhaps,  too,  not  isn  the  moft  honour- 
.  able  fafhion. 

Sufpicion  is  a  kind  of  magnifying-' 
giafs,  which  repreftnts  whatever  ill  we 
cirtad  in  it's  molt  formidable  fhape. 
This  poor  lady  figured  to  herfelf  athou- 
fand  di Oracling  images;  and,  though 
ihe  fpoke  but  little,  gave  fuch  vifible 
demonitration  of  her  inward  difordeis 
as  could  not  but  be  taken  notice  of 
both  by  jenny  and  Mifs  Wingman. 
As  neither  of  thefe  your.g  ladies  as  yet 
had  ever  harboured  the  leaft  fufpicion 
cf  her  having  a  particular  regard  for 
any  man,  much  lefs  of  the  fcntiments 
that  Celandine  had  infpired  her  with, 
they  imagined  they  had  now  made  a 
diiVovery ;  but  it  was  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Lovegrove;  and  both  of  them 
out  aln.oft  at.  the  Came  time — '  How 
-  *  htippy  would  Mr.  Lovegrove  think 
'  hitrJelf  if  he  faw  how  your  ladyfhip 
'  is  dilquirfed  en  his  account !' 

Though  La>ly  Speck  KflVclcd  to  be  a 
little  pctvifn  at  thtir  lecming  to  ft-ppofe 
}itr  c;i}«.li..  nfr  hwnig  n  tcu..n  iifls  for 
any  m.m  ;  yet  ft?e  felt  as  imich  i'atis- 
us  the  pitf&nt  I'.iuatiuD  oi  her 


mind  would  admit  her  to  enjoy,  jfl 
finding  they  marked  out  Mr.  Love- 
grove  as  the  objecl,  and  that  Celandine 
was  quite  out  of  the  queftion  with  them 
on  that  account. 

«  Indeed,  filler/  faid  Mifs  V 
man,  '  it  has  always  been  ii 
and  I  believe  all  your  friends  are  of 
the  fame,  that  the  perfon  of  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  his  accomplishments,  his 
fortune,  and  long  frrvices,  render 
him  not  unworthy  of  your  accept- 
ance; and,  I  think,  you  need  not  be 
angry,  norafhamed,  that  tli'rs  accident 
has  difcovered  your  fenfibility  of  his 
paflion.' — '  Lord,  my  dear,  how  very 
filly  you  are  !'  faid  Lady  Sp-  :k  :  '  no 
one  man  has  auy  charms  for  me  above 
another.  1  am  only  vexed  that  men 
mould  fall  out,  fight,  and  kill  one 
another;  and  this,  too,  for  nothing 
perhaps,  or,  what  is  next  to  nothing, 
fome  idle  punclilio  of  imaginary  ho- 
nour.1 

Juft  as  fhe  had  ended  thefe  words,  the 
door  was  fuddcnly  thrown  open  by  a 
footman;  and  Lord  Huntley,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Manley,  and  Mr.  Lovegrove,  came 
altogether  into  the  room.  *  What,  la- 
'  dies,'  cried  the  latter  of-thefe  gentle- 
men, with  an  air  more  than  ordinarily 
gay,  *  not  yet  drefTed  !  We  came  to  at- 

*  tend  you  to  the  walks,  and  you  are 
«  ftill  in  your  difhabille  !  — '  We  muft 

*  have  been    ftrangely  infenfible,1  re- 
plied Lady  Speck,  '  to  have  though tdf 

*  drtfs  when  two  of  our  acquaintance 
'  were  going  to  embrue  their  hands  in 
«  each  other's  blood  !' — «Our  hands  are 

*  all  clean,  I  think,  Madam  !'  laid  Mr. 
Lovegrove.     *  But  can  you  add,'  re- 
joined (he  haftily,  *  that  your  heart  is 

*  alfo  fo  ?  Can  you  fay  you  did  not  rife 

*  this  morning  with  an  intention  to  de- 
1  ftroy,  or  be  deftroyed  yourfelf  ?' 

Here  Mr.  Lovegrove  appc 
tie  confufed,  as  debating  within  hnn- 
felf  whether  it  was  molt  pro, 
to  confefs  or   to  deny   the  facl, 
Huntley  immediately  took  up  the 
'   No,   faith,  Madam  !'    faid  'nis  lord- 
•v<th  a  finile;  «  I  dare  anf 

*  far  for  my  friend,  that  he  arofe  nOI 

*  this  n-orning  with  the  lealt  animofity 
«   to  arty  thing  worthy  nf  his  fvvc 

'  No  ambiguities,  my  good  ioi> 
fumul  UK  I   •  I   expcr: 

*  to  my  queftion — therefore  tell  me  at 

*  or.cc,  Mr.  Love^rove,  how  happened 
'  you  lo  quarrel  wiih  Celandii  i 
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«  xvhich  of  you  was  the  aggreflbr  ?  You 
«  find,'  continued  (he,  perceiving  he 
was  ftill  (ilent,  '  that  we  are  no  ftrangers 

*  to  the  main  point;  and  confequently 

<  have  a  right  to  expeft  you  mould  gra- 
«  tify  our^curiofity  with  the  particu- 
«  lars.' 

*•  It  never  has  been  my  practice  yet, 
'«  Madam,'  replied  Mr.  Lovegrove,  af- 
ter a  little  paufe,  *  to  difobey  your  la - 
«  dyfhip  in  any  thing  ;  nor  muft  I  now 
«  do  it  in  this.  You  command  me  to 

*  tell  you  the  motive  of  my  quarrel 
'  with  Celandinej  and  I  mult  anfwer, 
'  it  was  on  the  fcore  of  juftice  and  of 
'  virtue.     You  alfo  afk  who  was  the 
'  aggreflbr  j  to  which  I  muft  alfo  an- 
'  iwer,  that  it  was  Celandine;  who, 

*  by   affronting    a    perfon    loved    and 
«  efteenved  by  you,  juftly  merited  chaf- 

<  tifement,  not  only  from  me,  but  from 

*  all  who  have  the  honour  of  being  ac- 

*  quainted  with  your  lady/hip.' 

«  So,  then,'  faid  Jenny,  '  I  find  that 
«  all  this  buftle  is  to  be  placed  to  my 
'  account. — But  I  would  not  have  you 
«  imagine,  Mr.  Lovegrove,'  continued 
(he,  laughing,  *  that  you  are  entitled 
1  to  any  acknowledgments  from  me, 
'  fince  I  am  indebted  for  what  you 
«  have  done  entirely  to  the  friendship  I 
'  am  honoured  with  by  Lady  Speck.' 

Mr.  Lovegrove  was  about  to  make 
fome  reply,  but  was  prevented  by  Sir 
Robert  Manleyj  who,  approaching  her 
with  the  moftrefpeclful  air— *  Madam,' 
faid  he,  {  if  others  had  been  as  early 
'  acquainted  with  the  prefumption  of 
'  Celandine,  the  glory  of  being  your 

*  champion  would  certainly  net  have 
«  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Lovegrove.' 
— *  I  am  glad,  then,'  returned  Jenny, 

*  that  it  happened  as   it  did ;  becaufe 

*  otherwise  !  fliould  have  been  laid  un- 

*  der  an  obligation  which  it  was  not  in 

*  my  power  to  requite.' — *  It  is  of  no 
'  importance,   my  dear,'    interrupted 
Lady  Speck,  '  either  who  istheobliger 

*  or  the  obliged;  and  I  only  want  10 
'  be  fully  informed  in  the  particulars 
f  of  this  foolifh  tranfaclion.' 

On  this,  Mr.  Lovegrove  repeated  all 
that  paffcd  between  himfelf  and  Celan- 
dine,till  their  being  carried  before  a  ma- 
giftrate  ;  and  would  have  gone  through 
die  whole,  but  Lord  Huntley  and  Sir 
Robert  Manley  aflifted  him  in  the  rett, 
and  gave  fo  pleafant  a  detail  of  Celan- 
dine's behaviour  on  that  occafion,  as 
was  highly  diverting  to  tjic  ladies.  £ut, 


though  Lady  Speck  laughed,  as  well  as 
her  filler  and  Jenny,  and  affected  to  ap- 
pear equally  unconcerned  at  what  me 
heard  ;  yet  there  ftill  remained  fome- 
thing  on  her  fpirits  which  (he  could  not 
forbear  teftifying  in  thefe  or  the  like 
terms. 

The  little  narrative  being  conclude^ 
— *  I  am  very  glad,'  faid  me,  '  that  no 
'  worfe  confequences  attended  this  ad- 
«  venture;  yet  I  cannot  help  being  a 
(  little  concerned  that  any  thing  mould 
'  happen  to  occafion  my  name,  or  that 

*  of  Mifs  JefTamy,  to  be  mentioned  be- 
'  fore  a  magiftrate,  and  fuch  a  mob  of 

*  people  as   generally  croud  in  to  be 

*  witnefTe*  of  the  decifion  he  gives  in 

*  cafes  of  this  nature.' 

*  No,  Madam'.'  replied  Mr.  Love- 
grove  haftily;  «  I  do  affure  your  lady- 

*  fhip  that  neither  of  you  have  any 
'  caufe  to  be  in   pain  on  that  fcore  ; 
<  your  names  were  held  too  facred  to 

*  be  quoted  as  the  fubjefts  of  a  quar- 
«  rel:   and  it  was  for  this  reafon  I  re- 

*  fufed  to  produce  Celandine's  anfwer 

*  to  the  billet  I  fent  him;  behaving 
'  imprudently,  I  might  fay  impudent- 
'  ly,  too,  inferted  them  in  that  fcrawl.* 
— *  How!'  cried  Lady  Speck,  with  the 
utmoft    impatience  in    her  voice   anct 
eyes  ;  (  let  us  fee  on  what  pretence  the 
«  creature  presumed   to  take  that  li- 
'  berty!' 

Though  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Mr.  Lovegrove  was  far  from  being  dif- 
pleafed  at  having  this  opportunity  of 
convincing  Lady  Speck  in  \vhat  man- 
ner (he  had  been  fpoken  of  by  Celan- 
dine, yet  he  fuffered  her  to  repeat  hende- 
mand  feveral  times  over  before  he  com- 
plied with  it ;  and,  at  laft,  feemed  to  do 
fo  with  an  extreme  reluctance.  *  I  in- 
tended, Madam,'  faid  he,  «  that  no 
eyes  but  my  own  mould  have  been 
witnefles  of  the  unparalleled  auda- 
city it  contains;  but,  as  your  lady- 
(hip  commands  I  mould  deliver  it  to 
you,  I  neither  can,  nor  dare,  be  dif- 
obedient.' 
With  thefe  words,  he  took  the  letter 
he  had  received  from  Celandine  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  prefented  it  to  her; 
adding,  at  the  fame  time — '  This,  Ma- 
dam, however,  will  ferve  to  prove, 
that,  beficks  the  firft  motive  of  my 
refentrneni  to  him,  hefubjoined  ano- 
ther, not  lefs  deferving  the  punifh- 
ment  I  defi^ne'l.'  Her  ladyftiip 
fnatched  it  out  of  his  hand  with  emo- 
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winch  it  was  not  in  her  power  to 
conce.il;  but  having  flightly  looked  it 
over  to  herfelf,  grew  a  good  deal  more 
compofcd;  and. forcing  her  countenance 
into  a  half-fmile — *  1  doubt  not,1  laid 
(be,  *  but  what  Mr  Lovegrove  has  faid 

*  of  this  billet  has  raifed  a  cuiiofity  in 

*  you  all  for  the  contents;  I  will  there- 

*  fore  read  it  aloud  for  the  advantage  of 

*  the  company.' 

'  Well,  ladies,'  cried  Lord  Huntley, 
as  foon  as  (he  had  done,  '  though  you 
'  have  not  yet  the  good  fortune  to  have 
'  your  merits  peculiarly  diftinguifhed 
'  by  this  rine  gentleman,  you  ought  not 
'  to  fall  under  too  great  humiliation, 
'  for  you  find  he  includes  your  whole 

*  (ex;  and  plainly  avows  he  looks  upon 

*  no  woman  worthy  venturing  the  tre- 
'  mendous  difcompofure  of  his  well- 

*  tied    fword-knot.'      Here    followed 
much  merriment  among  them,  which 
had  perhaps  continued  longer,  as  they 
•were  all  pevfons  of  wit,  and  had  fo  am- 
ple a  field  for  ridicule;  but  it  was  now 
almoft  noon,  and  the  ladies  were  not 
yet  drefTed;  for  which  reafon  the  gen- 
tlemen thought  proper  to  withdraw,  and 
leave  them  to  confuit  their  glafles  on 
thofe  charms  that  Celandine  had  affect- 
ed to  defpife. 

Jenny  and  Mifs  Wingman  thought 
little  of  this  adventure  afterwards;  but 
it  made  a  very  deep  impreflion  on  the 
mind  of  Lady  Speck:  the  delicacy  Mr. 
Lovegrove  had  (hewn  in  laying  the 
ftrefs  of  his  refentment  on  the  affront 
Celandine  had  offered  to  her  friend,  and 
not  on  the  jealoufy  which  (he  plainly 
law  he  had  conceived  of  herfelf,  open- 
ed her  eyes  to  thofe  merits  in  him  to 
which  her  partial  inclination  for  the 
other  had  made  her  fo  long  blind  ;  and 
fl»e  now  beheld  both  of  the  men  fuch  as 
they  truly  were,  and  not  fuch  as  her 
xin judging  fancy  had  lately  painted 
them. 

A  (named  of  her  paft  folly,  fhe  had  no 
confolation  but  in  the  care  (he  had  al- 
ways taken  to  conceal  it  from  the  world: 
as  for  Mr.  Lovegrove,  whofe  good  opi- 
rm.n  (lie  was  now  moft  concerned  to 
prelei  ve,  (he  refolved  to  behave  towards 
him  for  the  future  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
flv.uld  entirely  diffipate  whatever  fuf- 
picions  he  might  have  entertained  to  her 
prejudice. 

]t  was  undoubtedly  the  aood  genius, 
or  better  angel,  of  tbss  lady,  which  had 
ht  about,  however  fortuitous  they 


might  feem,  fuch  a  happy  concurrence 
of  events  as  could  not  fail  of  awaken- 
ing  her  to  a  jult  fenfe  of  what  (he owed 
to  her  character,  and  that  efteem  (lie  was 
naturally  fo  ambitious  of  maintaining. 
What  advantages  the  received  from  thi* 
change  of  humour,  and  the  emendations 
file  was  at  prefent  enlightened  with,  will 
hereafter  be  dcmonftr,ited  j  in  the  mean 
time,  there  are  things  of  a  yet  more  in- 
terelting  nature,  which  demand  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader. 


C  II  A  P.      V. 

CONTAINS, AMONG  OTHER  THINGS, 
AN  ACCOUNTOF  A  VERY  EXTRA- 
ORDINARY, AND  NO  LESS  SEVERE 
TRIAL  OF  FEMALE  FORTITUDE 
AND  MODERATION. 

ACCORD  IN  G  to  ail  the  obfer- 
vations  which  reafon  and  a  long 
experience  have  enabled  me  to  make, 
happinefs  is  a  thing  which  ought  to  be 
totally  erafed  out  of  the  vocabulary  of 
fdhlunary  enjoyments:  the  human  heart 
is  liable  to  fo  many  palfions,  and  the 
events  of  fortune  fo  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious, that  life  is  little  more,  than  a 
continued  feries  of  anxieties  and  fu- 
fpenfe:  what  we  purfue  as  the  ultimate 
end  of  our  defires,  the  fumrnum  bonum 
of  all  our  wi(hes,  fleets  before  us,  dan- 
ces in  the  wind,  feems  at  fome  times 
ready  to  meet  our  grafp,  at  others  foar- 
ing  (juite  out  of  reach  j  or,  when  attain- 
ed, deceives  our  expectations,  baffles 
our  high-raifed  hopes,  and  (hews  tiiC 
fancied  heaven  a  mere  vapour. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  or  in- 
deed much  to  be  pitied,  in  thofe  who 
place  their  happinefs  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  pafiions,  all  of  which,  in 
general,  tend  to  the  acquifition  of  what 
is  far  from  being  a  real  good.  There  are 
fome,  though  I  fear  an  inconfidcrable 
number,  who,  compofed  of  more  equal 
elements,  wifely  avoid  the  reftlefs  aims, 
the  giddy  vain  purfuits.with  which  they 
fee  fo  many  of  their  fellow-creatui 
intoxicated  and  perplexed;  would  tain 
fit  down  contented  with  their  lot,  what- 
ever it  happens  to  be;  and,  obferving 
this  maxim  of  the  poet  — 

'  Not  tofsand  turn  about  their  feverifr 
*  Hut  knowthcir  cafe  muft come  bylyir 

Yet  uot  even  ihefc  can  find  an  a1 

itom 
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from  cares :  though  the  foul,  like  a  her- 
mit in  his  cell,  fits  quiet  in  the  bofom, 
unruffled  by  any  tempeftof  it's  own,  it 
fuffers  from  the  rude  blafts  of  others 
faults.  Envy  and  Detraction  are  lure 
to  taint  with  their  envenomed  breath  j 
treachery,  deceit,  and  all  kinds  of  in- 
juftice,  alarm  it  with  themoft  dreadful 
apprehenfions  of  impendingdanger,  and 
(hew  the  necefiity  of  keeping  a  continual 
guard  againft  their  pernicious  enter- 
prizes:  but  above  all,  the  ingratitude  of 
friends  is  the  moft  terrible  to  fuftain  ; 
that  anguifh  which  proceeds  from  the 
detected  falfliood  of  a  perfon  on  whom 
we  depend  is  almoft  infupportable;  nor 
can  reafon  and  philofophy  be  always 
fufficient  to  defend  us  from  it;  as  I  re- 
member to  have  fomewhere  read— 

*  Fate  ne'er  ftrikes  deep  but  when  unkind- 
*  r.efs  joins.' 

This  is  certainly  a  very  melancholy 
circumftance;  and  the  fituation  of  the 
injured  perfon's  mindcannotbutbe  very 
uneafy.  After  having  placed  an  entire 
confidence  in  any  one  whom  we  believe 
to  be  a  friend;  after  having  entrufted 
him  with  the  deareft  lecrets  of  our  lives, 
and  relied  upon  him  for  all  the  fervices 
and  good  offices  in  his  power;  then,  I 
fay,  to  find  him  bafe,  ungenerous,  and 
deceitful,  is  as  poignant  an  affliction  as 
any  to  which  language  can  give  a  name. 
I  know  not  whether  to  be  eternally 
deprived  of  a  real  and  experienced 
friend  by  the  ftroke  of  death,  be  not  a 
lefs  (hock  than  it  is  to  lofe  one,  whom 
we  have  always  believed  as  fuch,  by 
his  own  infidelity.  Under  the  former 
of  thefe  misfortunes  we  have  the  liberty 
to  indulge  many  confolatory  reflexions; 
firft,  that  the  great  law  of  nature  muft 
be  obeyed,  and  that  there  was  an  indif- 
penfible  necefiity  for  us  to  be  one  day 
feparated;  iecondly,  in  the  hope  that 
the  perfon  we  lament  is  a  gainer  by  this 
|  change,  and  much  more  happy  than 
!  mortal  life  could  make  him;  and,  third- 
ly, though  it  may  feem,  perhaps,  a  wild 
idea,  in  inppofing  a  pofiibility  that  he 
may  be  ftiil  a  witucfs  of  our  actions,  be 
plealed  at  our  remembrance  of  him  ; 
and,  at  the  hour  of  our  diffolution,  even 
be  appointed  our  condu&or  to  the  ce- 
leftial  manfions  :  but,  under  the  latter, 
that  of  being  betrayed  by  a  falfe  friend, 
we  can  have  no  fuch  agreeable  images 
before  oureyesj  on  the  contrary,  grief 


and  defpair  for  ill-requited  tendernef* 
and  fincerity,  accompanied  with  remorfe 
and  fliame  for  having  made  fo  unwor- 
thy a  choice,  muft  be  the  only  fubjects 
of  ourdiftracted  meditations. 

Thus  impoflible  it  is  for  minds  the 
moft  fereneby  nature  to  remain  always 
wholly  free  from  inquietudes  of  one 
fliape  or  other.  Jenny,  the  heroine  of 
this  hiftory,  had  a  temper  not  eafily  dif« 
compofed,  and  well  deferved  that  cha- 
racter wliich  our  Englilh  Sappho  gave 
of  a  lady  for  whom  (he  had  a  particular 
veneration. 

'  Chearfu!  as  birds  that  welcome  in  the  fpring, 

*  No  ill  fufpecling,  nor  no  danger  dreading} 

*  In  confcious  innocence  fecure  and  blefs'd^ 

*  She  liv'd  belov'd  of  all,  and  loving  auV 

And  yet  me  met  with  fomething, 
which,  if  it  had  not  all  the  effect  it 
would  have  produced  in  moft  others  of 
her  fex,  was  at  leaft  fufficient  to  turn 
that  fo  late  harmonious  frame  of  mind 
into  a  kind  of  chaos,  and  inextricable 
confufion.  Thofe  arrows  of  vexation, 
which  the  bafe  contrivances  of  Bell- 
pine  had  levelled  againft  her  peace,  had 
nitherto  proved  unfuccefsful;  they  had 
either  miffed  their  aim,  or  flightly  glan- 
ced upon  her  without  doing  any  real 
mifchief ;  but  (he  now  received  a  ran- 
dom (hot,  and  from  a  hand  which  leaft 
defigned  to  hurt  her,  that  pierced  her 
tender  bofom  to  the  quick,  and  left  a 
wound  behind  which  required  a  long 
length  of  time  to  heal. 

Since  the  adventureof  Celandine,  the 
ladies  had  lived  for  fome  days  in  an  un- 
interrupted fcene  of  gaietyj  every  day, 
almoft  every  hour,  brought  with  it  fome 
new  pleafureoramufement:  to  heighten 
Jenny's  fatisfaction,  (he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Jemmy,  acquainting  her  that 
his  bufinefs  was  now  near  being  con- 
cluded, and  that  he  (hould  very  (barfly 
be  with  her  at  Bath ;  he  wrote  to  her  on 
this  account  in  terms  fo  pofitive,  that 
(lie  doubted  not  but  his  next  would  in- 
form her  of  the  day  in  which  he  was  to 
fetout  from  London,  In  that  expecta- 
tion (he  Cent  him  an  anfwerfull  of  ten- 
dernefs,  expreffing  the  fincere  pleafure 
(he  took  in  the  hopes  he  gave  her  of 
feeing  him  fo  foon,  and  defiling  he 
would  not  let  flip  the  firft  opportunity 
that  prefented  itfelf  of  fulfilling  his 
promife;  though,  in  effect,  (he  thought 
this  injun&ign  very  needlefs  j  for  (he 
M  had 
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had  that  perfect  confidence  in  him,  as 
to  allure  herfelf  he  would  not  lofe  a 
iingje  moment  that  might  biing  him 
nearer  to  her. 

But  behold  the  fwift  vicifiitudes  of 
human  affairs  ;  how  in  one  inltant  are 
the  faces  of  things  changed  to  the  reverfc 
of  what  they  were!  The  ladies  had 
been  at  a  ball,  which  detained  them  till 
very  late:  on  their  coming  home,  Jenny 
remembering  it  was  the  day  that  the 
pod  came  in,  (he  afked  if  no  letter  had 
been  brought  for  her;  and  being  told 
there  was,  and  that  it  lay  upon  her  toi- 
lette, (he  wifhedthe  ladies  a  good  night, 
and  ran  haftily  to  her  chamber  in  order 
to  perufe  the  letter,  which  flie  doubted 
not  came  from  her  dear  Jemmy,  with 
the  certainty  of  his  immediate  approach. 
She  was  not,  indeed,  deceived  in  the 
former  part  of  her  conjecture;  (he  faw 
itjemmy's  hand,  and  directed,  as  ufual, 

'  TO  MISS  JESSAMY,  AT  BATH. 

But  what  was  her  amazement,  her 
confternation,  when,  breaking  the  Teal, 
and  unfolding  the  paper  with  all  the 
impatience  of  the  moft  warm  affection, 
flie  found  the  contents  as  follows! 

<    DEAR    ANGEL ! 

'  TTTHEN  I  acquainted  you  with 
*  V  <  that  curft  engagement  which 
an  unavoidable  necelfity  has  laid  me 
tinder,  I  little  thought  you  would 
have  refented  it  in  the  manner  you 
now  feem  to  do;  efpecially  when  I 
aiTured  you,  with  the  utmoft  fincerity, 
that  I  would  break  from  it  as  foon  as 
I  could  find  a  pretence  to  do  it  with 
decency;  you  might,  methinks,  have 
known  me  better  than  to  fufpect  I 
would  omit  any  thing  in  my  power 
to  haften  the  happy  minute  of  flying 
to  your  arms  with  a  heart  unencum- 
bered with  any  cares  but  thofe  of 
pleafmg  you. 

'  If  you  return  the  pafiion  I  have  for 
you  with  half  that  gratitude  you  have 
foenchantingly  avowed,  you  will  re- 
pentj  you  muft  by  this  time  repent  of 
tne  pains  yon  c:mnct  but  be  fenhble 
your  cruel  billet  has  inflicted  on  me. 
I  flatter  myfelf  with  being  able  to  fee 
you  in  a  few  days  at  our  ufual  place 
of  meeting  ;  when,  if  you  are  as  jult 
as  fair,  you  will  be  more  kind  to  him 
whois,  with  an  uncxtinguiflied  flume, 


my  dear  charmer,  your  moft  devoted 
and  faithful  fervant, 

'  J.  JESSAMY. 

P.  S.  If  I  have  any  friends  among 
the  intellectual  world,  I  (hall 
petition  them  to  haunt  your 
nightly  dreams  with  the  (hadow 
of  me,  till  propitious  fortune 
throws  the  fubftance  at  your  feet/ 

What  now  was  the  condition  of  Jen- 
ny !  She  re-examined  the  feal  and  the 
hand-writing;  (he  knew  both  too  well 
to  flatter  herfelf  with  a  poflibility  of 
their  being  counterfeited;  nor  was  it  in 
her  power  to  conceive  that  the  engage- 
ment mentioned  in  the  letter  could  be 
any  other  than  that  between  herfelf  and 
Jemmy.  Where  are  the  words  that  can 
furnifh  a  defcription,  where  is  the  heart, 
not  under  the  fame  circumftances,  that 
can  be  truly  fenfible  of  what  (he  felt? 
Grief  and  indignation  in  thefe  firft  mo- 
ments  were  ablbrbed  in  wild  aftonilh- 
ment;  convulfions  feized  herbreaft;  her 
brain  grew  giddy;  her  eyes  dazzled, 
while  attempting  to  look  over  again  fome 
paflages  in  this  fatal  letter;  and  her 
whole  frame  being  agitated  with  emo- 
tions too  violent  for  nature  to  !'• 
(he  fell  back  in  the  chair  where  (he  was 
fitting,  and  every  function  ceafed  it's 
operation. 

Her  maid,  who  was  waiting  in  her 
chamber,  perceiving  this,  flew  to  her 
afllftance.  threw  fome  lavender-water 
on  her  face,  and  at  the  farm-  timefcream- 
ed  out  for  help.  Lady  Speck  and  Mifs 
Wingman,  being  that  inftant  coming 
up  to  their  apartment,  heard  the  cries, 
and  ran  into  the  room.  They  found 
their  fair  friend  without  any  figns  of 
breath,  and  motionlefs;  they  took  hold 
of  her  hands,  and  felt  them  bedev. 
over,  as  was  her  lovely  face,  with  a  cold 
dead  damp,  like  that  of  the  lali  ponies 
of  departing  life. 

Surprized    and    frightened    beyond 
meafure,  they  cut  the  beings  of  her 
ftays;  raifcd  her  gently  forwards;  ap- 
plied hartfhoiji  to  her  i  tem- 
ples, and  every  other  remedy  they  could 
think  of;  till  at  length,  eit 
their  endeavours,  or  the  torceot  : 
labouring  for  itfelf,   (he  recovered  bjr 
degrees,  opened  Iv.r  i 
fome  words,  which,   though  in., 
lat'-,  rrjoiced  their  hearts. 

Reafon   and  recollcclicn,    hov 
wcu-   not  as  yet  retained:  and  Lady 

Speck 
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Speck  finding  her  diforcfer  ftill  conti- 
nued very  violent,  thought  proper,  late 
as  it  then  was,  to  fend  for  a  phyfician; 
and  in  the  mean  time  both  (he  and  her 
fifter,  as  well  as  their  women-fervants, 
who  were  called  in,  affifted  in  putting 
her  into  bed,  where  (he  was  no  fooner 
lai'd  than  (he  grew  better:  not  only  her 
voice,  but  her  fenfes  alfo  were  enough 
reftored  to  thank  the  ladies  for  the  trou- 
ble they  had  taken}  and  to  tell  them, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  real  caufe,  that 
ihe  believed  her  diforder  was  occafioned 
by  her  having  danced  too  much  that 
night. 

The  phyfician  being  come,  (he  not- 
withftanding  (offered  him  to  feel  her 
pulfe,  and  promifed  to  follow  his  pre- 
fcription,  which  was  only  a  compofing 
draught  for  that  night;  though  he  de- 
parted not  without  giving  fome  items 
that  his  advice  would  beneceflfary  next 
day.  The  ladies,  after  having  feen  her 
take  the  dofe  prepared  for  her,  retired, 
and  left  her  to  the  care  of  her  own  maid 
and  Lady  Speck's  woman,  who  both 
fat  by  her  bed-fide  the  whole  remainder 
of  the  night. 


CHAP.     VI. 

TREATS  OF  MANY  THINGS  AS  UN- 
EXPECTED  BY  THE  PERSONS 
CONCERNED  IN  THEM,  AS  THEY 
CAN  BE  BY  THE  READER  HIM- 
SELF. 

LADY  Speck  and  her  fifter  had  no 
fooner  quitted  Jenny's  chamber 
than  fhe  fell  into  a  profound  deep; 
whether  owing  to  the  goodnefs  of  her 
conftitution,  the  doctor's  prefcription, 
or  the  fatigue  (lie  had  undergone,  is 
uncertain,  but  Ihe  awoke  next  morn- 
ing greatly  refrefhed,  and  much  more 
fo  in  fpirits  than  could  have  been  ex- 


She  now  called  to  mind  all  the  par- 
ticulars that  had  occafxjned  her  late  dif- 
order; and  remembering  (he  had  not 
put  up  the  letter,  ordered  it  fliouid  be 
looked  for  and  brought  to  her:  the 
maid  fearched  carefully  aboutthe  room; 
it  being  no  where  to  be  found,  (lie  con- 
cluded that  fcmebody  mull  have  taken 
it  away,  and  by  that  means  a  fecret 
wou.14  be  divulged  \vhich  (he  had  much 


rather  (hould  have  been  eternally  con- 
cealed. 

But  as  this  fuggeftion  was  only  a 
fudden  ftart  of  female  pride,  of  which 
(he  had  as  fmall  a  (hare  as  any  of  her 
fex,  her  good  understanding  eafily  got 
the  better  of  -T.  <  I  think,'  faid  (he  to 
herfelf,  '  the  unfaithful  man  called  his 
engagement  wit!)  me  a  curfed  engage- 
ment, and  promifed  to  break  it  off:  if 
fo,  the  difcovery  mtift  be  made  fome 
time  or  other;  it  is  therefore  of  little 
importance  when  or  by  what  means 
his  perfidioufnefa  is  revealed.' 
She  was  not  miftaken,  indeedj  the 
letter  had  dropped  from  her  hand  as  (lie 
fainted.  Mil's  Wingman,  during  the 
confufion,  feeing  a  paper  lie  on  the 
floor,  took  it  up;  and  finding  Jemmy's 
name  fubfcribed,  was  curious  to  know 
the  contents,  and  for  that  purpofe  put 
it  into  her  pocket  without  any  one  ob- 
ferving  what  (he  did.  She  kept  not 
from  her  fifter  the  knowledge  of  the 
petty  larceny  (he  had  committed;  and 
as  foon  as  they  were  alone  together, 
read  it  carefully  over,  examined  every 
fentence,  and  made  their  own  reflections 
upon  the  whole;  which,  prejudiced  as 
they  were  with  a  belief  of  Jemmy's  in- 
conftancy,  were  yet  lefs  unfavourable 
to  him  in  this  point  than  thofe  of  his 
offended  miftrefs. 

They  were,  however,  extremely  Jn- 
cenfed  againft  Jemmy;  and,  fincerely 
pitying  the  cafe  of  their  friend,  refolved 
to  fay  and  do  every  thing  they  could  to 
foften  her  affliction.  It  being  near 
morning  when  they  went  to  reft,  the 
day  was  very  far  advanced  before  they 
arofe;  but  they  had  no  fooner  quitted 
their  beds  than  they  repaired  directly 
to  Jenny's  chamber,  and  found  her 
much  lefs  difconfolate  than  they  had 
imagined. 

As  that  young  lady  doubted  not  but 
it  was  either  Lady  Speck  or  her  fifter 
who  had  taken  away  her  letter,  or  at 
leaft  fome  perfon  who  would  not  fail  of 
communicating  it  to  them,  (he  had  de- 
termined, before  they  came,  in  what 
manner  fhe  would  behave  on  the  occa- 
fion.  The  filters,  on  their  part,  were 
not  altogether  fo  well  prepared;  they 
expected  not  that  (he  was  as  yet  in  a 
condition  to  endure  much  difcourfe, 
efpecially  on  fo  tender  and  critical  a 
point;  they  thought  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  entertain  her  on  that  head 
M  3  when 
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when  the  firft  (hock  of  her  misfortune 
fhould  be  over,  and  had  not  ther 
well  confidered    how   to    break   their 
knowledge  of  it  to  her. 

This  caution  in  them  was  certainly 
very  prudent,  as  well  as  very  kinel;  but 
Jenny  had  too  much  fpirit  and  refolu- 
tion  not  to  render  it  unneceflary.  On 
their  entrance  (he  ftai  led  up  in  her  bed, 
and  faid  to  them  with  a  fmile— c  I 

*  guefTed,  ladies,  that  your  good-na- 
'  ture  would  bring  you  hither;  fo  was 
'  juft  going  to  rife,  that  you  might  be 

*  fpared  the  trouble.' 

'  I  am  very  glad,'  replied  Lady 
Speck,  '  to  find  that  a  diforcler  which 

*  feemed  to  threaten  the  worft  confe- 
'  quences  is  likely  to  go  off  fo  well: 

*  but,  my  dear  Mils  Jeflamy,  I  would 

*  not  have  you  think  of  leaving  your 

*  bed  till  your  health  is  a  little  farther 
'  re-eftablifhed.    I  will  order,'  added 
fhe,  '  breakfaft  to  be  brought  in  here; 

*  and,  after  that,  would  fain  perfuade 

*  you  to  take  fome  repofe.' 

The  maid  then  going  out  of  the 
room  to  fetch  the  utenfils  for  break- 
faft—4 Inftead  of -this  goodncfs,  Ma- 

*  dam,1    faid  Jenny,    '  your  ladyfliip 

*  ought  rather  to  chide  me  for  my  folly. 
The  inconftancy  and  ingratitude  of 
mankind  are  not  things  fo  new  and 
ftrange  to   juftify  that  furprize  and 
confuiion  I  was  laft  night  involved 
in.' 

They  looked  on  each  other  at  thefe 
words,  but  made  no  anfwerj  on  which 
Jenny  went  on — *  I  am  very  fenfible, 

*  ladies,'  purfued  (he,  '  that  neither  of 

*  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  caufe 
of  mydiforder:  the  letter  I  received 
laft  night  has  informed  you  of  all; 
nor  am  I  forry  it  has  done  what  my 
tongue  might  have  faltered  in  per- 
forming.' 

'  Since  I  have  your  pardon,  my 
dear,'  replied  Mifs  Wingman,  *  I 
fhall  make  no  fcruple  to  confefs  the 
theft  which  my  curiofity  made  me 
guilty  of;  and  I  am  the  more  ready 
to  excufe  myfelf  for  what  I  have 
done,  as  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the 
knowledge  my  fifter  and  I  have  of 

*  this  affair  may  enable  us  to  give  you 

*  fome  confolation  under  it.' 

'  Yes,  my  dear  Mifs  JefTamy,'  re- 
joined Lady  Speck;  '  you  mult  believe 

*  that,  though  greatly  interefted  in  all 

*  that  concerns  you,  our  minds  were 

*  lefs  difconcertedthan  yours  muftna- 


'  turally  be  on  reading  that  ejuftle;  and 
1  confequently  were   in  a  better  capa- 

*  city  of  judging,  and  feeing  into  the 

*  heart  of  him  who  wrote  it/ — '   And 
'  what    can  yon    fee  there,    Ma- 
cried  Jenny  haftily,  '  but  the  mo',1 

'  ingratitude  and  perfidioufnefs  ?' — '  I 

*  am  going  about,'  faid  that  L.cly,  '  not 
'   to  palliate  his  crimes;  but  I  think  it 
*,is  your  duty  to   thank  Heaven,  that 
'  by  this   incident  of  his  directing  to 

*  you  what  was  doubtlefs  intend 

'  another,  you  arc  convinced  how  un- 
'  worthy  he  is  of  your  affection.' 

«  Betides,'  cried  Mifs  Wingman,  ' 
perceiving  Jenny  fighed,  and  made  no 
anfwer  to  what  Lady  Speck  had  faid, 
'  methinks  it  fhould  pleafeyou  to  find, 
'  that  if  Mr.  JeflTamy  has  flighted  you 
«  for  the  fake  of  Mils  Chit,  he  flights 
'  her  a! fo  for  fome  other;  and  fhe  has 
'  no  lefs  reafon  to  condemn  him  than 
'  yourfelf.' 

'  Do  you  not  think,  then,  that  the 
'  letter  was  meant  for  her  ?'  demanded 
Jenny  haftily.  '  No,  indeed,1  re  fum- 
ed Lady  Speck;  {  nor  will  )ou,  when 
'  you  confider  more  coolly  on  the  mat- 
'  tcr,  believe  that  any  man,  much  lefs 
'  one  fo  polite  as  Mr.  Jeflamy,  would 

*  write  in  fuch  a  ftile  and  manner  to  a 

*  woman  he  intended  for  a  wife.  This 
'  woman,'  purfued  (he,  '  is  rather  fome 
'  petty  miftrefs,  whom  chance  may  have 
'  thrown   in   his  way/     On  thu 
Wingman,  after  having  urged  fotue- 
thing  in  defence  of  what  her  fill 
faid,  returned  the  letter  to  Jenny,  de- 
fining (he  would  examine  it  agair, 
then  tell  them  how  far  (he  though, 
opinion  of  it  was  unreafonable  or  im- 
probable. 

Jenny  obeyed  this  injunction  \ 
great  deal  of  readinefs;  and  afk 
ing  paulcd  for  fome  moments  o;. 
(he  had  read — «  I  confefs,  ladies/ laid 
(lie,    <  that  the  freedom  Mr.  Jeflamy 

*  takes  with  this  woman  islittlthccom- 

*  ing  of  an  honourable  pafTion;  but  the 
'  more  bafe  his  inclinations  are,  the 

*  more  reafon  I  have  to  refent  hefliould 

*  attempt  a  gratification  of  them  at  the 

*  expence  of  that  refpect  due  from  h'm 
«  to  the  engagement  he  has  wit!. 

'  Men   will  fay  any  thing  t; 
'  their  point  this  wa> 

'  and  if  hereafter  y< 
'  find  no  greater  cv. 
'  againfthim  than  what  this  lettei 
«  you.  I  fliculd  almoft  pity  hi- 
«  vcj 
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vertency  in  expofing  his  folly  to  the 
only  woman  from  whom  it  moft  be- 
«  hoved  him  to  have  concealed  it.' 

Juft  as  fhe  had  ended  thefe  words, 
tea  and  chocolate  were  brought  in;  af- 
ter which,  as  the  maids  were  prefent, 
no  farther  difcourfe  pafled  upon  this 
fubject.  When  breakfaft  was  over,  the 
ladies  retired  in  order  to  drefs,  but  not 
without  conjuring  Jenny  to  lie  ftill, 
and  endeavour  to  take  a  little  more  re- 
pole:  fhe  promifed  to  comply,  but  had 
nothing  lefs  in  her  head,  being  glad  to 
be  alone,  and  at  liberty  to  make  her  own 
reflections  on  an  event  which  had  oc- 
cafioned  fo  great  a  change  both  in  her 
fentiments  and  humour. 
'  As  (he  had  imagined,  in  the  firft 
hurry  of  her  fpirits  on  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  that  it  was  in  reality  wrote  to 
Mifs  Chit,  and  a  demonstrative  proof 
of  the  truth  of  all  that  had  been  told 
heron  that  account  by  Lady  Speck  and 
Mifs  Wingman,  it  was  no  inconfide- 
rable  alleviation  of  her  trouble,  to  be 
now  pretty  well  convinced,  thatinftead 
of  making  his  honourable  addreffes  to 
a  woman  of  condition,  he  was  only 
amufing  himfelf  with  an  affair  of  gal- 
lantry, a  thing  not  much  to  be  won- 
dered at  in  a  gentleman  of  his  years  and 
gay  difpofition;  and  her  good  fenfe 
would,  doubtlefs,  have  enabled  her  to 
forgive  it,  but  for  the  promife  he  Teem- 
ed to  have  made  to  this  new  object  of 
his  flame,  of  breaking  through  all  en- 
gagements, that  he  might  devote  him- 
ielf  entirely  to  her. 

This,  in  a  man  whom  fhe  had  al- 
ways looked  upon  and  regarded  as  her 
fecond  felf,  appeared  fo  treacherous 
and  ungrateful,  that  refentment  got  the 
better  of  all  the  tendernefs  file  once  had 
for  him,  and  made  her  refolve  to  take 
him  at  his  word,  and  be  the  firft  to  re- 
leale  him  from  thofe  engagements  he 
had  treated  in  fo  unworthy  a  manner. 

Thus  did  the  greatnefs  of  her  fpivit 
refufe  to  yield  to  the  irnpulfe  of  grief; 
file  got  out  of  bed,  in  i'pite  of  all  the 
entreaties  of  her  maid  to  the  contrary, 
put  on  hercloaths,  locked  fafely  up  the 
proof  of  her  lover's  infidelity  in  a  little 
cafket  where  fhe  kept  her  jewels,  and 
would  even  have  gone  down  into  the 
dining-room  as.  ufual,  but  found  her 
limbs  too  weak  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
her  will;  fhe  threw  herfdf  into  an  eafy- 
chair,  and  remained  therefor  fome  time, 
in  a  f;tuation  of  mind,  which  only  thcfs 


of  my  fair  readers  who  have  expe- 
rienced fomewhat  like  the  fame,  can  be 
capable  of  conceiving. 

She  was  in  a  deep  reverie  when  the 
ladies  returned  to  her  chamber:  fhe 
fpoke  cheatfully  to  them;  yet  they 
plainly  faw,  through  all  the  vivacity 
fhe  afTumed,  that  a  heavy  melancholy 
had  feated  itfelf  upon  her  heart.  They 
would  not  therefore  leave  her :  they  or- 
dered dinner  to  be  ferved  up  in  that 
room;  and,  when  it  was  over,  called 
for  a  pack  of  cards,  and  obliged  her  to 
make  one  at  ombre. 

They  had  played  but  a  very  fliort 
time  before  a  fervant  acquainted  the 
two  ladies  that  a  man  was  below  who 
faid  his  name  was  Landy ;  that  he  was 
juft  come  from  London,  and  had 
brought  letters  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance, which  he  was  charged  to  deliver 
the  moment  of  his  arrival. 

*  Blefs  me!  my  mother's  fteward!* 
cried  Lady  Speck:  c  Grant,  Heaven,' 
rejoined  Mifs  Wingman,  '  that  no  hurt 
'  has  happened  to  her  ladyfhip!'  With 
thefe  words  they  threw  the  cards  out 
of  their  hands,  and  ran  immediately 
down  ftairs. 

Jenny,  who  at  another  time  would 
have  been  anxious  for  any  thing  that 
concerned  her  friend,  was  now  too 
much  engroffed  with  her  own  affairs  to 
give  much  regard  to  the  exclamations 
thefe  ladies  had  made,  and  returned  to 
thofe  reflections  they  had  endeavoured 
to  divert  her  from. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they 
both  came  back,  and  with  countenances 
which  denoted  the  moft  extreme  fur- 
prize.  «  Well,  Mifs  Jeflamy,*  faid  the 
younger,  *  I  have  done  my  beft  to  con- 

*  fole  you;  ycu  may  now  do  the  fame 
4  kind  office  to  me:  all  men  are  alike 
'  perfidious;  there  is,  'faith,  no  honour 
'  in  the  whole  fex.' 

'  Aye,  my  dear/  cried  Lady  Speck, 
'  fuch  a  monftrous  piece  of  villainy  is 
4  come  to  liglu,  as,  when  yon  hear, 
'  will  make  you  forget  every  thing  be- 

*  fides.'* — *  AH  that  you  can  guefs  is 
'  nothing  to  it,'  refumed  Mil's  Wing- 
man; *  but  I  will  keep  you   no  longer 

*  in  fufpenfe.     You  mult  know  that  I 

*  have  juft  received  two  letters;  the  one 

*  from  my  guardian,  Sir  Thomas  Wel- 

*  by,  and  the  other  from  my  mamma: 
'  fhe  would   not  truft  the  intelligence 
'  they  contained  by  the  poft,  for  fear  of 
•*  a  mifcarriage,  butfent  her  own  flew- 
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«  ard  on  purpofe  to  me:  you  fhall  hear 
'  them  both;  I  will  begin  with  that 
'  from  Sir  Thomas/ 

She  then  took  the  letter  ftie  men- 
tioned out  of  her  pocket,  and  read  as 
follows. 

'  TO  MISS  WINGMAN,  AT  BATH. 

'   DEAR   MISS, 

*  T  Thank  Heaven  for  putting  it  in  my 
'  power  to  difcover  to  you,  I  hope 
time  enough  to  prevent  your  ruin,  ns 
wicked  a  defign  as  ever  entered  the 
heart  of  the  nioft  profligate  of  our  fex 
to  attempt  sgainit  the  innocence  of 
yours. 

*  I  am  afhamed  to  think  that  a  noble- 
man of  Lord  Huntley's  birth  and  per- 
ional  endowments  can  be  capable  of 
defcending  to  fuch  a  low  piece  of  vil- 
lainy; yet  fo  it  is.  I  can  affureyou, 
my  dear  Mifs,  that  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  he  is  already  mar- 
ried. His  lady,  I  believe,  is  but 
lately  come  from  Ireland,  and  is  at 
prefent  lodged  at  the  houfe  of  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine!  I  both  faw  and 
fpoke  to  her  ladyuSip,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  having  fome  buiinefs  with 
my  lord;  fhe  told  me  he  was  not  in 
town,  which  indeed  I  very  well  knew, 
having  bten  informed  he  had  followed 
you  down  to  Bath.  There  are,  be- 
ildes  this,  many  other  circumftances 
to  evince  the  truth;  but  as  they  are 
too  numerous,  and  toolong,  to  be  in- 
fer ted  in  the  compafs  of  a  letter,  I 
Ihall  defer  giving  you  the  detail  of 
them  till  I  have  the  plea fu re  of  lee- 
ing  you.  My  advice  to  you  is,  that 
you  put  it  not  in  the  power  of  this 
unworthy  lord  to  deceive  you  any  far- 
ther, but  return  immediately  to  Lon. 
den.  Lady  Wingman  is  of  the  fame 
opinion;  but  as  this  letter  will  be  ac- 
companied with  one  from  herfelf,  I 
doubt  not  but  it  will  have  all  the  ef- 
fc6l  it  ought  to  have  on  your  beha- 
viour. I  am,  with  the  beft  wilhes, 
my  dt-ar  charge,  your  very  affection- 
ait  friend,  and  moft  humble  fervant, 

«  T.  WELBY/ 


Jenny  had  no  time  to  exprefs  any  part 
of    her   (cntiments    on   this  oct 
Mifs  Wingman  had  no   fooner  ended 
her  guardian's  epiftlc,    than   fl;e  pio- 

i  to  that  from  her  moiht> 
Contents  whereof  were  thefe. 


«  TO  MISS  WINCMAN,  AT  BATH. 

'   MY    DEAR   CHIM), 

'  T  C.innotfufikiently  exprefs  thetrou- 
'  ble  lam  under  on  account  of  Lord 
'Huntley's  bafene/s;  the  intelli. 
of  which  I  firll  received  from  our  good 
friend  Sir  Thomas  Welby,  and  am 
fince  but  too  much  confirmed  in  the 
truth  of  it  by  fome  enquiries  myfelf 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  make.  I  i 
confefs  it  was  with  difficulty  I  1 
ed  to  any  it'ports  to  his  prejudice}  I 
could  not  tell  how  to  believe  fuch  foul 
deceit  could  be  couched  under  a  ! 
fo  feemingly  adoined  with  every  vir- 
tue, as  well  as  every  accomplimment 
befitting  his  birth.  But,  my  dear  K 
ty,\ve  are  never  fo  t-afily  bt-guiled  as  by 
the  appearance  of  honour  and  finceri- 
ty.  I  tremble  to  think  to  what  danger* 
you  are  expofed,  while  fu  String  youi  - 
felf  to  be  entertained  with  thcinfmu- 
atingaddreflesof  a  man  who  can  mean 
nothing  but  to  involve  you  in  eternal 
wretched  nefs:  I  conjure  you  there- 
fore, I  command  you  by  all  the  Au- 
thority I  have  over  you,  never  to  fee 
him  morej  to  fly  his  preicnceas  a  fer- 
pent  that  watches  to  blait  your  peace 
and  reputation  with  his  envenomed 
breath.  I  have  fent  Landy  on  pur- 
pofe to  bring  you  this,  and  to  atttnd 
you  to  London;  and  hope  you  will 
not  detain  him  any  longer  than  is  ne« 
ceffary  for  your  getting  ready  to  lee 
out.  Farewell  That  Heaven  may 
have  you  always  under  it's  p: 
tion,  is  the  unceafjng  prayer  of,  my 
dear  child,  your  moft  atfeclionatc  mo- 
ther, 

*  K.  WING 

'  P.  S.  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to 
write  to  your  lifter,    but  defire 
you  will  give  my  blefling  to  her  j 
and   let  her    know,  that   if  fhe 
ftays  behind  you  at  Bath,  as  I 
fuppofe  (he  will,  ilie  may  c 
to  hear  from  me  in  a  fh:>rt  tune. 
In  the  prefent  confufion  of  my 
thoughts,  I  had  almoft  forg 
compliments  to  Mil 
which  pray  nuke  acceptal. 
her/ 

Jenny  could  fc,arce  find  words  to  cx- 

heraftonifhin 

ftie  could  not  tell  how  to  thi.ik.  Lord 
Jtuntley  guilty  in  th.  .  wa» 

ii  and  yot  cyuld  Itfs  \ 
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that  Sir  Thomas  Welby  and  Lady 
Wingman,  who  (he  knew  had  always 
favoured  his  pretenfions,  would  write 
as  they  had  done  with'out  having  unde- 
niable proofs  of  the  juftice  of  their  ac- 
cufation. 

The  three  ladies  had  a  long  conver- 
fation  together,  the  event  of  which  will 
be  ieen  in  the  fucceeding  chapter. 


CHAP.    VIL 

CONTAINS  A  BRIEF  RECITAL  OF 
THE  RESOLUTIONS  TAKEN  ON 
THE  FOREGOING  ADVICE. 


M  O  N  G  the  many  who  made 
their  addreffes  to  Mifs  Wingman, 
there  was  none  who  had  been  fo  likely 
tofucceed  asLord  Huntleytfitfe  refpe&ed 
him  fo  well,  that  had  the  information 
againft  him  come  from  any  other  hands 
than  thofe  it  did,  me  would  not  have 
given  the  leaft  credit  to  it;  but  me  loved 
him  not  enough  to  reject  the  admoni- 
tions of  her  friends,  or  to  make  her 
hefitate  one  moment  if  me  ihould  be- 
lieve him  guilty,  or  refufe  to  condemn 
a  perfon  whom  they  had  found  worthy 
ofit. 

Gay  as  me  was  by  nature,  (he  tefti- 
fied  not  the  leaft  reluctance  to  obey  the 
commands  of  her  mother  in  quitting 
Bath,  and  all  it's  pleafures;  and  refolved 
to  do  fo  without  feeing  Lord  Huntley 
before  (he  went,  or  being  at  the  pains 
of  reproaching  him  with  the  crime  he 
was  accuied  of. 

But  as  (he  feemed  a  little  defirous 
that  he  fhould  fome  way  or  other  be 
made  acquainted  with  her  knowledge 
of  his  perfidioufnefs,  and  thought  it  as 
great  an  infringement  of  her  mother's 
orders  to  write  as  to  fpeak  to  him  any 
more,  Lady  Speck  was  fo  obliging  as 
to  tell  her  (he  would  take  that  taik  up- 
on herfelf  at  his  next  viiit. 

Nor  was  it  by  this  alone  me  proved 
the  affeftion  (he  had  for  her  fifter.  «  As 
you  wereentrufted  to  my  care  by  my 
mother/faicNhe,  'on  our  coming  down 
to  Bath,  I  am  very  loth  to  part  with 
you  till  I  have  ieen  you  fafe  again  in 
her  arms;  therefore,'  continued  (lie, 
if  Mifs  Jeflarryr  ccnfents,  I  mould  be 
glad  to  return  all  together  to  London 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  left  it.' 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  agree- 


able to  Jenny  than  this  propofal:   flic 
was  not  now  in  a  condition  to  relifli  the 
pleafures   of  Bath,    and  longed  very- 
much  to  return  to  a  place  where  perfons 
are  at  liberty  either  to  fee  all  the  world, 
or  to  live  perfectly  retired,  as  fuits  beft 
with  their  humour  or  circumltances. 
'  I  am  charmed  with  your  ladyfhip's 
deilgn,1  cried  (he;  *  I  could  not  have 
been  eafy  to  have  feen  Mifs  Wing, 
man  torn  from    us  in   this  manner, 
efpecially  on  an  occafion  which  could 
not  afford  her  any  pleating  ideas  for 
the  companions  of  her  journey.' 
MifsWingman  made  many  acknow- 
ledgments to  them  both  for  this  kind 
offer,   but  at  firft  refufed  to  accept  it. 
I  think  myfelf  happy,'  faid  (he,  '  in 
the  teftirnony  yw  give  me  of  your 
good -nature  and  friendship  towards 
me;  but  I  cannot  fuffer  you  to  think 
of    leaving    this    place    juft    in  the 
height  of  the  feafon,  and" returning  to 
London,  which  is  now  a  perfeft  wil- 
dernefs,  merely  becaufe  I  am  obliged 
to  go  thither  by  a  duty  which  I  can- 
not difpenfe  with.' 
It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  reafonable 
that  this  young  lady  was  much  in  ear- 
ned in  what  me  faid  on  this  fcore;  the 
others,  however,   were  too  fmcere  to 
take  her  at  her  word;  and  it  was  at  la(t 
agreed,  that  they  mould  all  fet  out  to- 
gether as  foon  as  every  thing  could  be 
got  ready  for  their  departure. 

No  company  happening  to  come  in, 
they  paflfed  the  whole  evening  in  Jen- 
ny's chamber;  where  the  converfation 
turning  chiefly  on  the  communication  of 
Lord  Huntley's  marriage,  it  fuddenly 
came  into  Lady  Speck's  head,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  exprefs  her 
fentiments  on  that  occalion  by  a  letter, 
than  by  holding  any  difcourfe  with  a 
man  whom  fhe  could  fcarce  think  up- 
on with  any  tolerable  degree  of  pa- 
tience. 

Mifs  Wingman  approving  of  her 
intention,  her  ladyftiip  took  Jenny's 
ftandim,  and  immediately  wrote  to  him 
in  the  following  terms. 

*   TO  LORD  HUNTLEY. 
'  MY   LORD, 

'  T  T  is  with  an  infinity  of  aftoniih- 

•*•  *  ment,  and  little  lei's  concern,  that 

'  I  find  your  lordmip's  propofal  of  an 

<  alliance  with  our  family,  inftead  of 

<  an 
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an  honour,  is  the  gveateft  affront  that 

could  pofribly  he  offered  to  it.  I 
thought  my  fitter's  birth,  fortune, 
and  character,  hail  fet  her  above  he- 
ing  attempted  to  be  made  the  dupe 
cither  of  a  vicious  inclination  or  un- 
meaning gallantry  ;  tor  to  what  elfe, 
than  to  gratify  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe  propenlities,  can  tend  the  ad- 
drrfles  of  a  perfon  who  has  already 
difpofed  of  himfelt  to  another? 
'  This,  my  lord,  is  fufficient  to  con- 
vince you  that  we  are  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  your  marriage:  af- 
ter which  I  cannot  fuppofe  you  will 
even  think  of  continuing  your  vifits; 
the  only  reparation  you  can  make  for 
a  proceeding  fu  unworthy  of  you  be- 
ing to  fhun,  henceforward,  the  pre- 
fence  of  my  tnuch-injuied  fifter,  and 
alfo  of  all  thofe  who  have  any  intereft 
in  her  happinels  or  reputation;  a- 
mong  the  number  of  whom,  you  can- 
not doubt,  is  her  who  is  forry  to  fub- 
fcribe  heifelf,  my  lord,  your  lord- 
fhip's  ill -treated  iervant, 

'  M.  SPECK.* 

This,  after  having  fhewn  it  to  Mifs 
Wingman  and  Jenny  for  their  appro- 
bation, (be  fent  by  a  fervant,  to  be  left 
for  Lord  Huntley;  but  that  nobleman 
coming  not  home  till  very  late,  could 
do  nothing  in  the  affair  that  night. 
Early  the  next  morning  Lady  Speck 
received  a  billet  from  him,  containing 
thefe  lines. 

'  TO  LADY  SPECK. 


'  T  Received  yours  with  more  aftonifh- 

•*•  *  ment  than  you  could  be  capable 

'  of  feeling  at  the  motive  which  in- 

*  duced  your  ladyfhip  to  write  to  me 
'  in  the  manner  you  did.    So  bafe,  and 

*  withal   fo    ridiculous,    a    calumny, 
'  would   have  merited   only  my  con- 
'  tempt,  had  it  not  reached  the  ears  of 
'  pel  Ions  for  whom  I  have  the  greatcft 
'  reverence.  Nothing  is  more  eafy  than 

*  for  me  to  clear  my  innocence  in  this 

*  matter;  but,  as>  I  cannot  bear  to  ap- 
'  pear,  even  for  or.e  moment,  guilty  in 
'  the  eyes  of  my  dear  adorable  Mils 

.1,   1  beg  your  ladyfhip  will 

'  give  me  the  opportunity  of  jufttfyicg 

'  m\  fe if  by  It-mug  me  know  the  name 

*  cf  n:y   acculcrj    that    villain   wi:  , 


while  he  ftabs  in  the  back,  reaches 
my   heart.      In   confidence  of   your 
ladyftiip's  generofity  in  this  point,  I 
will  wait   on  you   as  foon  as   ' 
dreflVd  ;  piomifing,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  intrude  no  more  till  this  cnii 
perfion   is  removed,  and   I  mail   be 
found  to  be,  what  I  truly  am,  :< 
of  honour;  and,  with  the  mpft  pro* 
found   refpecl,  Madam,  your  lady- 
fhip's  molt  humble  and  moft  obedient 
Iervant, 

«  HUNTLEY.' 

The  two  fitters,  who  had  imagined 
he  would  have  been  too  much  (hocked 
at  the  detection  of  his  crime  to  have 
gone  about  to  deny  it,  or  to  excuie  it, 
cried  out,  that  he  had  an  unparalleled 
afiurance;  that  to  behave  in  this  man- 
ner was  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt ; 
and  proved  Ins  foul  as  mean  and  ab- 
jecl  as  his  principles  were  corrupt  and 
bafe. 

But  Jenny,  who  was  always  ready 
to  think  the  beft,  and,  befides,  had  the 
eyes  of  her  reafon  lefs  obfcured  by  paf- 
fion,  began  immediately  to  entertain, 
more  favourable  fentiments  :  (he  found 
fomething  in  this  letter  which,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  appearances  againft  him, 
made  her  believe  there  was  a  poflibility 
of  his  being  wronged.  She  could  not 
forbear  communicating  her  opinion  to 
to  the  ladies  ;  and  urged  in  the  defence 
of  it  thefe  arguments. 

*  Lord  Huntley  is  a  man  of  fenfe,* 
faid  me  ;  *  and,  if  he  was  fo  wicked  as 

*  to  be  capable  of  afling  in  the  manner 
'  that  has  been  reprefented,  he  could 

*  not  be  fo  Itupidly  weak  as  to  defirea 

*  f  irthcr  explanation  of  it ;  certainly 
'  he  would   rather   be  filent  on  that 
'  head  :  if  guilty,  what  would  his  pre- 
'  tenfions    to    innocence    avail  ?    His 
{  making  any  noife  in  relation  tu 

*  which,   if  true,   may   be  fo  j 

*  proved,  would  only  ferve  to  make  his 

*  ciiminal  defigns  more  confpicuous, 
'  and  expofe  his  villainy  to 

*  othti  wile  might  hear  nothing  of  it.' 

'  All  this  is  very  true,  my  dear,'  re- 
plied  Lady  Speck;  *  but  yet  there  are 

*  fume  men   who  have  had  the  ; 
'  dence  and  folly  not  only  to 

*  but  even   actually  marry,  a  : 

'  wife,  while  the  former  has  been  liv- 

*  ing;  and  perhaps, too, at  lelsdiftance 

*  than,  ills  likely,  Lady  Huntley  was 

*  when 
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-when  he  firft  made  his  addretfes  to  my 
fifter.' 

'  It  will  not  enter  into  my  head  that 
Lord  Huntlcy  is  one  of  thefe ;  nor 
can  I  think  it  quite  juft  that  a  man 
(hould  be  abfolutely  condemned  with- 
out a  fair  trial,  or  even  knowing  by 
whom  he  is  accufed.' 
Lady  Speck  paufed  a  little  on  thefe 
words  j  and  then  faid,  that,  as  ihe  was 
certain  Sir  Thomas  Welby  would  not 
fo  pofitively  aflert  a  thing,  the  truth  of 
which  he  was  not  well  allured  of,  (he 
was  half  inclined  to  grant  Lord  Hunt- 
ley's  requeft,  though  it  were  only  the 
more  to  confound  him. 

Scarce  had  Ihe  done  fpeaking  in  this 
manner,  when  her  woman  came  into 
the  room,  and  told  her  that  Lord  Hunt- 
ley's  fervant,  who  had  brought  the  let- 
ter, and  had  waited  all  this  time  for  an 
anfwer,  begged  to  know  if  her  ladyfliip 
had  any  commands  to  fend  by  him  j 
to  which,  after  a  fhort  confideration, 
file  replied  — '  Yes  ;  he  may  tell  his  lord 
*  that  I  (hall  be  at  home.' 

Mifs  Wingman  had  not  opened  her 
mouth  during  this  whole  debate}  but 
now  (hewed,  by  her  countenance,  that 
(he  was  not  difpleafed  at  the  refult  j 
and,  it  is  highly  probable,  felt  more 
impatience  than  (he  thought  proper  to 
exprefs  for  what  (hould  pals  in  this  im- 
portant interview. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

SERVES  ONLY  TO  RENDER.  THE 
CAUSE  MORE  INTRICATE,  AND 
INVOLVE  THE  PARTIES  CON- 
CERNED IN  IT  IN  FRESH  PER- 
PLEXITIES. 

ADY   Speck  had  given    orders 

JL/  that,  when  Lord  Huntley  came, 

he  (hould  be  admitted,  but  not  farther 

i    than  the  parlour.     It  would  have  been 

I    pleafant  enough  for  any  one  to  have 

!    obferved  the  meeting  of  thefe  two  :  he 

;    approached  her  with  a  profound   re- 

i    verence,  but  with  a  referve  which  had 

fomething  in  it  very  near  akin  to  re- 

fentmentj  (he  returned  his  falutatioti 

with  an  air  alldiftant  and  auftere;  and 

they  ftood  looking  upon  one  another  for 

the  fpace  of  near  half  a  minute  without 

fpeaking. 

Lady  Spsck  was  the  firft  that  broke 


fjlence:  «  I  did  not  expecl,  my  lord,' 
faid  die,    *  that  your   loidmip  would 

*  have  given   yourfelf  the  trouble  of 
'  making  any  vilits  here,  after  what  I 
'  wrote  to  you  la(t  night.' 

*  It  is  not,  indeed,  Madam,  a  thing 

*  very  common  with  me,'  anfwered  he, 
gravely,  *  to  go  to  any  place  where  I 

have  been  once  forbid  :  but  I  am 
pierced  in  too  tender  a  part  to  (land 
upon  punctilios;  both  my  love  and 
honour  are  wounded,  gaihed,  man- 
gled, in  a  moft  cruel  and  infamous  de- 
greej  and  it  is  only  from  your  lady- 
(hip's  juftice  and  humanity  that  I  can 
hope  a  cure!' 

'  Can  you  deny,  my  lord,  that  you 
are  married?'  cried  (he.     *  By  Hea- 
ven !  not  married,  nor  contracted  !* 
returned  he,  eagerly:   *  nor,  till  I  faw 
your  charming  lifter,  I  defy  t'oe  world 
to  prove  that  I  ever  made  the  leafl 
propofal  of  that  nature  to  any  woman 
breathing.'     Thefe  words,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  delivered, 
began  a  little  to  dagger  that  belief  of 
his  infidelity  which  (he,  till  now,  had 
thought  herfelf  confirmed  in.    *  If  any 
part  of  what  your  lordftiip  avers  be 
true,'  faid  fne,  «  Sir  Thomas  Wel- 
by mult  certainly  have  been  impofed 
on  by  fome  very  extraordinary  me. 
thods.' 

'  Sir  Thomas  Welby,  Madam!'  re- 
torted Lord  Huntley,  in  great  amaze- 
ment ;  '  is  it  then  poflible  that  he  (hould 
be  my  accufer?' — '  There  required  a 
no  le(s  fubftantial  evidence,'  I'aid  fne, 
to   authorize  a  fuppofition   of  your 
lordihip's  being  guilty  of  a  crime  like 
this.  But  you  may  fee  what  he  fays,* 
added  (lie,  prefen ting  him  with  Sir  Tho- 
mas's letter. 

He  read  it  haftily  to  himfelf ;  and,  as 
foon  as  he  had  done  fo — *  I  perceive 
indeed,  Madam,'  faid  he,  « that  fome 
uncommon  arts  have  been  put  in  prac- 
tice againll  me  ;  for  what  reaibn  I 
am  not  able  to  conceive.  Sir  Tho- 
mas's veracity  is  well  known  to  me; 
and,  I  think,  he  has  been  inclined 
to  favour  my  pretenfions  :  I  doubt 
not,  therefore,  but  he  will  readily 
afford  me  his  affiftance  in  diving  to 
the  bottom  of  this  myfterious  vil- 
lainy. I  am  fure  I  (hall  lofe  no  time, 
nor  (pare  no  pains,  to  bring  the  dark, 
incendiary  to  light.  Bxit,'  purfued 
,  *  I  will  trouble  your  ladyfhip  no 
N  «  farther, 
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'  farther,  nor  even  afk  to  fee  the  ob- 
'  j«:c"l  of  my  foul's  defue,  till  my  inno- 
«  cence  i*  fully  cleared,  and  I  have 

*  proved  myfelf  lefs  unworthy  of  ador- 
4  ing  her.' 

He  concluded  thefe  words  with  a  low 
bow,  and  went  directly  out  of  the  room, 
without  waiting  to  hear  what  aniwcr  (he 
might  have  made  to  them. 

It  wa$,  perhaps,  much  for  her  eafe 
that  he  did  fo  j  for  (he  was  now  in  a 
conftcrnation  at  his  behaviour  little  in- 
ferior to  what  (he  felt  on  the  firft  infor- 
mation of  his  crime:  ,his  words,  his 
looks,  his  refolution,  made  a  deep  im- 
preflion  on  her;  fhe  had  fecn  grief  and 
refentment  in  his  countenance,  but  no- 
thing that  betokened  a  confcioufneis  of 
guilt.  She  knew  not  what  to  think,  or 
how  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  himj 
b«t  ran  immediately  to  Jenny  and  Mifs 
Wingman,  to  impart  to  them  all  that 
had  pafled,  and  hear  their  fentiments 
•upon  it. 

The  latter  of  thefe  young  ladies  was 
afraid  of  giving  her  opinion,  probably 
left  it  fhould  bethought  too  favourable; 
but  Jenny  prtfently  cried,  tha.t  flie  could 
almoft  lay  her  life  upon  his  innocence. 
«  I  dare  believe,'  faid  (he,  '  that  I  have 

*  hit  upon  the  real   ground -work  of 

*  this  ftory:   the  woman  who  would 
'  pafs  for  his  wife  is  certainly  no  other 

*  than    fome  caft-off  miftrefs  of  his, 
'  who,  either  in  revenge  for  his  defert- 

*  ing  her,  or  to  give  herfelf  an  air,  af- 
«  fumes  the  name  of  Lady  Huntley.' 

'  No,  no,  Mifs  Jeflamy !'  interrupted 
Lady  Speck  ;  c  it  is  impofTible  that  Sir 
f  Thomas  would  aflert,  in  fuch  pofitive 
'terms,  a  thing  of  this  nature  on  fo 
«  flender  a  foundation  :  I  know  him 
«  better;  and  there  muft  be  fomething 

*  more  in  it  than  we  can  at  prefent  fee 
<  into/ 

While  the  ladies  were  in  this  dilem- 
ma, Lord  Huntley,  who,  the  moment 
he  had  left  Lady  Speck,  went  in  fearch 
of  his  two  friends,  Sir  Robert  Manley 
and  Mr.  Lovegrove,  was  now  com- 
plaining to  them  of  the  afperfion  caft 
upon  Mm,  and  declaring  his  refolution 
vf  goinej  to  London  with  all  poffible 
expedition,  in  order  to  detect  the  pri- 
mary author  of  the  calumny  caft  upon 
him. 

Thefe  gentlemen,  who  had  known 
hia  lord(hip  for  a  confiderable  time, 
and  had  never  heard  any  thing  like  Ui& 


having  confummated  a  man-Inge,  were 
very  much  furprized  that  fo  odd  a  ftory 
fhould  be  raifed,  and  highly  applauded 
his  intention  of  juftifying  himfelf  as 
foon  as  he  was  able. 

Both  of  them  offered  to  be  partakers 
of  his  journey :  he  told  them  he  was 
greatly  indebted  to  their  friendfhip  on 
this  fcore  ;  but  that  he  hoped  he  fhould 
foon  return  to  Bath  with  the  proofs  of 
his  innocence,  and  that  it  would  bo 
altogether  needlefs  for  them  to  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  accompanying  him. 

Sir  Robert  Manley,  however,  infifted 
on  going;  with  him.  '  As  for  Love- 
grove,'  faid  he,  *  I  think  he  ftands 
better  wilh  Lady  Speck  for  fome  days 
paft  than  he  had  ever  done  before;  and 
it  would  be  pity  to  take  him  from  her 
at  a  time  when  flic  feems  to  be  in 
fuch  favourable  difpofitions  towards 
him:  but,  as  for  me,  I  have  no  mif- 
treis,  at  leaft  none  that  will  receive 
my  vows,  and  confequently  can  have 
no  ple?fuie  equal  to  that  of  proving 
my  fmcerity  to  my  friend. — There- 
fore? roy  dear  lord,'  added  he,  '  it' 
you  do  not  fuffer  me  to  go  with  you 
in  your  coach,  you  fhall  not  hinder 
me  from  following  you  on  horfe- 
back.' 

Lord  Huntley  was  at  laft  prevailed 
upon  to  take  Sir  Robert  with  him  on 
this  expedition;  but,  ihough  he  hoped 
to  return  triumphant  from  it  in  four  or 
five  days  at  fartheft,  he  would  by  no 
means  hear  of  Mr.  Lovegrove's  leaving 
Bath,  forever  fo  fmall  a  fpace  of  time, 
while  Lady  Speck  continued  there. 

They  all  dined  together;  after  which, 
Sir  Robert  and  Mr.  Lovegrove  left  Lord 
Huntley;  the  one  to  give  direclions  to 
his  man  for  every  thing  to  be  got  ready 
for  his  departure  the  next  morning  by 
break  of  day,  and  the  other  to  pay  his 
devoirs  to  his  miftrefs. 

Jenny,  who  would  not  be  perfuaded 
to  keep  her  chamber  any  longer,  though 
notquite recovered  enough  togoabroad, 
was  now  come  down  into  the  dining- 
room  ;  and  Mifs  Wingman  rcfolved 
not  to  appear  again  in  any  publick  place 
while  (he  remained  at  Bath,  for  fear  of 
meeting  Lord  Huntley.  Lady  Speck, 
alfo,  in  com  pi  a  i  fa  nee  to  them  both, 
would  not  go  out  of  the  houfe ;  fo  that 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  on  his  coming  there, 
found,  them  all  at  home. 

The  firft  compliment*  w«re  no  Coomr 
over, 
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•ver,  than  the  converfation  began  on 
Lord  Huntley's  affair.  Mr.  Lovegrove 
left  nothing  unfaid  that  he  thought 
might  contribute  to  make  them  enter- 
tain a  more  favourable  opinion  of  his 
friend  :  he  remonftrated  to  them  the 
improbability  of  his  being  guilty  in  the 
manner  he  was  reprefented  ;  and  Lady 
Speck  and  Mil's  Wingman,  in  their 
turn,  remonftrated  the  improbability 
that  fuch  a  ftory  could  be  raifed  with- 
out fome  fort  of  foundation  ;  but  Jtn- 
ny,  as  fhe  had  always  done,  fided  with 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  and  took  the  part  of 
the  ace u fed. 

They  were  engaged  in  this  difpute 
when  Sir  Robert  Manley  came  in. 
That  gentleman,  though  expecting  to 
be  back,  in  a  fhort  time,  was  too  polite 
to  think  of  going  without  taking  his 
leave  of  the  ladies  :  hearing  what  fub- 
je6t  they  were  upon,  he  feconded  Mr. 
Lovegrove's  arguments  5  and  to  warm- 
ly defended  the  caufe  of  his  ablent 
friend,  that  Lady  Speck  was  obliged  to 
cry  out — *  Well,  well,  let  us  have  no 

*  more  difcourfe  upon  this  head  ;  it  is 

*  time  alone  that  can  decide  the  point 

*  between  us :   for  my  part,  I  wifh  his 

*  lordfhip   may  be  found  as  innocent 
'  as  you  would  perfuade  us  to  believe 
'  he  is.' 

'  This  is  extremely  generous  in  your 

<  ladyfhip,'  replied  Sir  Robert.    «  But, 
'  Madam,'    continued  he,    addrefling 
himfelf  to  Mifs  Wingman,  *  how  hap- 

*  py   fhould  I  make  my  friend,   if  I 
'  were  permitted  to  cany  him  the  af- 
'  furance   that  you   alfo   joined  with 

*  your  lifter  in  the  fame  kind  wifh!*' 

'  Lord  Huntley  may  be  certain,'  an- 
fwered  me,  blufhing,  «  that  I  fhould  be 
'  very  forry  a  crime  like  what  is  hid  to 

*  his  charge  fhould  be  proved  on  any  in 

*  the  world,   much  more  on  a  perfon 

<  whom   I   cannot   deny  but  I   once 

*  thought  highly  deferving  of  my  ef- 
«  teem.1 

There  pafled  nothing  more  of  any  mo- 
ment while  they  were  together,  which 
was  not  very  long j  for  the  gentlemen 
were  impatient  to  return  to  Lord  Hunt- 
ley,  who,  they  knew,  was  alone,  and 
ftood  in  need  of  all  theconfolation  they 
could  give  him.  They  ftaid  the  whole 
evening  with  him,  and  rejoined  him 
very  early  in  the  morning,  at  which 
time  he  fet  out  with  Sir  Robert  on  his 
journey  to  London. 


CHAP.      IX. 


HAS  IN  IT  SOME  THINGS  OF  NO 
SMALL  IMPORTANCE,  THOUGH 
AT  PRESENT  THEY  MAY  APPEAR 
TOO  INSIGNIFICANT  TO  BE  IN- 
SERTED. 

LORD  Huntley  being  gone,  and 
Mifs  Wingman  freed  from  all 
thofe  dangers  her  mother  apprehended 
for  her,  there  feemed  no  neceflity  for 
that  young  lady's  leaving  Bath  $  yet,  as 
(he  had  received  fuch  pofitive  commands 
to  do  fo,  and  Landy  waited  to  conduct 
her,  me  thought  (he  could  not  well  ex- 
cufe  herfelf  from  going.  Jenny,  who 
was  now  quite  weary  of  the  place,  hav- 
ing loft  all  herrelifh  for  it's  pleafures, 
faid  all  (he  could  to  fortify  her  in  this 
refolution  j  and,  between  them  both, 
Lady  Speck  was  prevailed  upon  to  think 
it  right. 

Accordingly  both  the  lifters  wrote  to 
Lady  Wingman,  giving  her  an  exacl  ac- 
count of  all  that  had  pafled  in  relation 
to  Lord  Huntley,  and  alluring  her  that 
they  ihould  throw  themfelves  at  her  feet 
as  foon  as  the  neceflary  preparations 
could  be  made  for  their  journey. 

But  before  I  proceed  any  farther  on 
the  particulars  of  thefe  ladies  adven- 
tures during  the  (hort  time  they  had 
now  to  ftay  at  Bath,  I  think  it  highly 
proper  that  the  reader  fhould  be  made 
fully  acquainted  with  the  feveral  difpo- 
fitions  their  minds  were  in  at  prefent. 

As  for  Lady  Speck,  the  late  behavi- 
our of  Celandine  had  rendered  him  fo 
defpicable  in  her  eyes,  that  (he  wonder- 
ed at  herfelf  for  having  been  able  ever 
to  endure  the  converfation  of  fuch  a 
fop,  and  much  more  to  have  been  won 
to  a  liking  of  his  perfon,  the  graces  of* 
which  (he  now  plainly  faw  were  chiefly 
owing  to  his  milliner  and  taylor.  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  on  the  contrary,  had  (hewn 
fo  much  of  the  man  of  honour,  and  of 
the  refpe&ful  lover,  in  what  he  had 
done,  that  (he  hefitated  not  a  moment  if 
the  mould  give  him  the  preference  to 
all  others  who  made  theitwaddrefics  to 
her;  and  if  file  could  not  as  yet  entire. 
ly  overcome  her  averfion  to  entering  a 
fecond  time  into  the  bands  of  marriage, 
(lie  however  refolved  not  to  change  her 
condition  except  in  favour  of  him. 
Mifs  Wingman  was  in  a  fituation 
N  a  very 
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very  different  from  that  of  her  fifter. 
^This  young  lady  was  of  a  humour  ex- 
tremely gay  and  volatile;  (he  had  never 
been  at  the  pnms  of  examining  into  the 
emotions  of  her  own  heart j  but  (he  now 
found  out  a  fecret  there  which  had  hi- 
therto been  concealed  as  much  from  her- 
felf  as  from  the  world:  thofe  alarms  with 
which  (he  had  been  agitated  at  firft  on 
the  accufation  againft Lord Huntley, and 
the  pleafure  (he  had  fince  felt  in  the  af- 
furances  given  her  by  Sir  Robert  Man- 
ley  and  Mr.  Lovegrove,  that  it  would 
be  eafy  for  him  to  prove  his  innocence, 
equally  convinced  her  that  he  was  not 
altogether  fo  indifferent  to  her  as  (he 
had  imagined;  and  this  it  was  which, 
perhaps,  more  than  obedience  to  her  mo- 
ther's commands,  made  her  fo  eager  to 
return  to  London,  where  (he  thought  (he 
night  foon  be  informed  of  the  whole 
truth  of  this  affair. 

But  poor  Jenny  laboured  under  fen- 
fations  of  a  yet  more  unquiet  nature: 
ihe  had  the  confirmation  of  her  lover's 
infidelity  under  his  own  hand;  and  whe- 
ther he  was  guilty  to  the  degree  (he  had 
at  firft  believed,  of  courting  another  wo- 
man upon  honourable  terms,  yet  he 
could  not  but  appear  extremely  crimi- 
nal in  the  attempt  of  purchafing  the  fa- 
vour of  one  he  intended  only  for  a  mif- 
trefs,  with  the  contempt  of  thofe  fo- 
lemn  engagements  he  was  bound  in  to 
herfelf. 

Jn  what  other  fenfe,  indeed,  was  it 
poflible  for  her  to  underftand  the  firtl 
paragraph  in  that  letter,  which  by  his 
jniftake  in  the  fuperfcription,  had  fall- 
en into  her  hands  ?  '  Here  is  no  room 
'  for  doubt/  cried  (he;  *  the  meaning 

*  is  obvious  and  explicit;  his  heart  re- 
%         '  nounces  the  obligation  his  father  laid 

«  him  under,  and  which  his  own  per- 

*  jured  tongue  a  thoufand    times  has 
'  ("worn  he  wiflied  no  greater  bleffing 
'  than  to  fulfil. 

<  The  ungrateful  man/  continued 
ilie,  '  fliall  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
4  rid  of  ine-,  I  (hall  fpare  him  the  pains 
'  of  ft.fk.irg  a  pretence  to  break  off  an 
'  engagement  now  grown  fo  irkfometo 

*  him;  nor  ^hall  I  tnvy  the  woman  to 
'  whom  his  faithlefs  heart  is  next  de- 

*  vctcd.     I  (hall  always  reflect  on  a 
«  di.'ticli  I  remember  to  have  read  in  the 
'  works  of  old  Michael  Di  ayton  : 

"  He  that  can  falfify  his  vows  to  one, 
"  Will  be  finccicJy  ju.t  and  true  to  none.*1 


Thus  in  fome  moments  did  flie  f<d 
a  kind  of  fatisfaftion  in  this  early  dif- 
covery  of  the  inconstancy  of  his  ttinperj 
others  again  reprefenting  her  with  the 
idea  of  what  (he  once  believed  him,  nil 
that  was  juft,  generous,  virtuous,  and 
fincere,  threw  her  into  the  molt  melan- 
choly mufings:  every  innocei.t  en 
mentthat  had  paffed  between  them  from 
their  tendereft  infancy  till  this  great  pe- 
riod, came  frefh  into  her  memory,  and 
made  her  deeply  regret  the  finding  him 
fo  much  unworthy  either  of  her  love  or 
friendfhip. 

It  is  certain  that,  befules  the  vivacity 
and  flow  of  fpirirs  which  are  generally 
the  companions  of  youth  aijd  affluence 
of  fortune,  and  keep  affliction  from 
feizing  Voo  forcibly  on  the  vitals,  (he 
flood  in  need  of  all  the  good  underftand- 
ing  (he  was  endued  with  to  enable  her 
to  fuftain  the  (hock  of  Jemmy's  infide- 
lity with  that  cheat  fulnefs  (he  wiflied  to 
do.  In  fpite  of  all  her  endeavours,  (he 
would  fometimes  fall  into  reveries 
which  demanded  other  helps  than  thofe 
(he  received  from  within  herfelf,  to 
roufe  her  from  them  entirely.  Though 
the  natural  fprightlinels  of  Lady  Speck 
and  her  fifter  was  very  much  abated,  in 
the  one  by  the  fecret  remorfe  (he  felt  for 
the  encouragement  (he  had  given  to  Ce- 
landine, and  in  the  other  by  her  fufpenfe 
on  account  of  Lord  Huntley  ;  yet  nei- 
ther of  them  were  fo  taken  up  with 
their  own  cogitations  as  to  negleft  any 
thing  in  their  power  to  difllpate  the  lan- 
guor they  obferved  in  their  fair  friend. 
But  as  it  was  Jemmy  who  had  been 
the  fole  caufe  of  her  difquict,  fo  it  w.is 
to  him  alone  (he  was  now  indebted  for 
her  relief:  the  night  before  their  depar- 
ture (he  received  a  letter  from  him  con- 
taining thcfc  lines. 

'  TO  MISS  JESSAMY,  AT  BATH. 
«  MY  PEAR,  DEAR    JFNNv! 

'  T  Am  fo  happy  as  juft  to  fnatch  nn 
•*•  *  opportunity  of  acquainting  you 
that  the  wedding  is  over.  I  \v. 
Heaven  that  the  revels  for  it  were  fo 
too,  that  I  might  be  at  liberty  to  gtt 
away;  for,  btfides  the  impatience  I 
am  in  to  fee  you,  I  am  qoite  fick  of 
the  ince(fant  noify  mirth  of  thofe  who 
come  to  teltify  their  joy  on  this  occa- 
fion  :  I  doubt  not  but  they  take  m« 
for  the  moft  dull,  ftupid  fellow,  in  the 
univcrfej  and,  iudttd  how  (hould  it 

«  be 
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«  be  otherwife?  In  the  midft  of  dancing, 
«  drinking,  laughing,  romping,  I  am 
«  abfent;  my  heart  is  with  you  at  Bath, 
«  and  representing  to  me  the  more  true 
«  felicities  I  might  enjoy  in  your  dear 
«  converfation.  They  tell  me  this  hur- 

*  ry  is  to  continue  no  longer  than  fix 

*  days;  but  I  think  that  an  age  ;  and 
«  nothing  but  my  gratitude  to  my  old 
'  friend,  for  the  care  he  has  taken  of 

<  my  affairs,  mould  keep  me  a  prifoner 

*  here  for  half  that  time.     Be  allured, 

<  that  as  foon  as  I  can  get  free,  I  (hall 
«  do  little  more  than  pafs  through  Lon- 
«  don  in  my  way  towards  you;  fo  that 

*  if  I  am  deprived  of  participating  with 

*  you  in  the  pleafures  of  the  place  you 

<  are  in,  I  Jhall  at  leaft  have  that  of  con- 

<  dueling  you  home;  till  when,  I  hope, 
«  I  need  lay  nothing  to  convince  you, 
«  that  I  am  inviolably,  and  for  ever, 

*  my  dear  Jenny's  moft  affectionate  and 
«  devoted 

'  J.  JESSAMY. 
HAM-HALL* 


P.  S.  When  we  meet,  you  may  ex- 
peft  a  particular  detail  of  what 
pafles  here,  and  fome  defcription 
of  the  bride,  who  has  indeed  a 
fine  outfide,  but  I  am  afraid 
wants  a  little  of  my  dear  Jenny's 
understanding.  Harry,  however, 
finds  no  defeft  in  her  as  yet,  and 
I  heartily  wifli,  for  both  their 
fakes,  he  never  may.  Every 
man's  lot  is  not  fo  happy  as 
mine.  Once  more,  my  dear  Jen- 
ny, adieu  for  a  (hort  time!' 


This  letter  was  a  kind  of  clue  to  guide 
enny  through  the  labyrinth  of  perplex- 
ity me  had  been  involved  in.  She  knew 
very  well  that  one  of  the  gentlemen,  ap- 
pointed by  the  laft  will  and  teftament 
of  Jemmy's  father  for  his  executor  and 
truliee,  had  a  feat  called  Ham-Hall,  in 
Bedfordfhire.  She  had  alfo  heard  that 
his  fon  was  about  being  married  to  a 
young  lady  of  that  county  with  aconfi- 
derable  fortune;  (he  therefore  eafily  con- 
ceived that,  the  engagement  mentioned 
by  Jemmy  in  that  former  epiftle,  and 
which  (he  imagined  he  had  meant  with 
herfelf,  was  in  reality  no  other  than  be- 
ing obliged  to  go  down  into  the  coun- 
try on  account  of  this  wedding. 

She  immediately  imparted  to  her  two 
friends  the  letter  (he  had  received,  and 
alfo  gave  them,  at  the  fame  time,  an  ex- 


planation of  the  myftery  which  had  giv- 
en her  fo  much  pain.  Both  of  them  fin- 
cerely  congratulated  heron  theoccafion, 
efpecially  Mifs  Wingman,  who  took 
her  in  her  arms,  crying  out — *  Did  not 
'  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  Mr.  JefTamy 

*  was  not  fo  guiltyasyou  imagined?' 
— *  Aye,'  replied  Jenny,  '  but  for  aii 
'  that  he   is    not  quite  innocent;   nor 
'  will  he  find  me  very  eafy  to  give  him 
«  abfolution.' 

*  If  criminal  in  no  greater  matters 
'  than  a  tranfient  amour,'  rejoined  Lady 
Speck,  '  I  think  you  might  forgive 

*  him,  without  putting  him  to  the  pe- 

*  nance  even  of  a  blufh  by  your  re- 

*  proaches.     In  good  truth,  we  women 

*  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  men's 

*  -affairs  in  this  point  before  marriage; 
'  and  as  I  now  begin  to  believe,  in  fpite 

*  of  all  I  have  heard  to  the  contrary, 
'  that  he  addrefles  no  other  woman  than 
'  yourfelf  upon  honourable  terms,  thefe 
'  are  but  venial  tranfgreffions,  which 
'  you  ought  to  overlook  till  you  have 

*  made  him  your  own.' 

They  were  difcourfingin  thispleafant 
manner  when  Mr.  Lovegrove  entered  : 
he  came  to  pafs  the  evening  with  them, 
knowing  their  things  being  all  packed 
up  for  their  journey,  they  would  not  g» 
abroad  any  more  while  they  ftaid  at 
Bath. 

Talking  of  the  hour  in  which  tlicy 
intended  to  fet  out,  he  faid  that  he  was 
extremely  glad  to  know  it,  becaufe  he 
would  give  orders  for  a  poft-chaife  to 
be  ready  exacliy  at  the  fame  time,  that 
he  might  not  have  the  mortification  of 
being  left  behind  them  even  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

Though  he  direfted  thefe  words  t» 
the  ladies  in  general,  yet  Lady  Speck 
knew  very  well  they  were  meant  only 
to  herfelf;  and,  lookingjonhim  with  the 
molt  obliging  air — '  No,  Mr.^Love- 
grove,'  faid  (he;  «  fince  you  will 
needs  be  focomplaifant  as  to  accom- 
pany us,  I  fee  no  occafion  for  your 
travelling  in  the  way  you  mention. 
As  your  own  coach  is  not  here,  and 
there  is  a  vacant  place  in  mine,  I  ana 
very  certain  we  (hall  all  be  pleafed  to 
have  it  fo  agreeably  filled.' 
He  was  fo  tranfported  with  this  of- 
fer, that  he  could  not  reftrain  himfelf 
from  catching  hold  of  her  hand,  and 
kiffing  it  with  the  moft  paffionate  gef- 
tures.  '  This  is  a  condrfcenfion,  Ma- 


*  dam,'  faid  he. 


which  I  never  fluril 
«  have 
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have  prefumed  to  hope,  much  Jefs  to 
have  requeued;  hut  it  is  the  peculiar 
property  of  Heaven  to  prevent  the 
petitions  of  it's  vafials,  by  bletfings 
the  moft  unexpected,  as  well  as  un- 
"deferved.* 

Mifs  Wingman  and  Jenny,  finding 
they  were  likdy  to  enter  into  a  conver- 
fation which  required  no  (harers,  with- 
drew to  a  window,  as  if  to  look  at  fome- 
thing  that  parted  in  the  ftreet.  How 
far  Mr.  Lovegrove  improved  this  op- 
portunity is  not  material  to  particular- 
ize. The  reader  will  eafily  fuppofe, 
that  neither  that  nor  Lady  Speck's 
good-humour  were  thrown  away  upon 
him. 


CHAP.      X. 


IS  A  DIGRESSION  OF  NO  CONSE- 
QUENCE TO  THE  HISTORY,  AND 
MAY  THEREFORE  EITHltR  BE 
READ  OR  OMITTED  AT  DISCRE- 
TION. 


TH  F,  fun  had  made  hut  a  very  fhort 
progrefs  in  his  diurnal  courfe, 
when  Lady  Speck,  Mifs  Wingman, 
and  the  amiable  Jenny,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  fet  out  on  their  journey 
for  London,  efcorted  by  Landy  and  all 
their  men-fervants  on  horfeback. 

Our  fair  travellers  foon  found  the  ad- 
vantage they  had  gained  by  the  invita- 
tion given  to  Mr.  Lovegrore;  the  in- 
nate fatisfa6\ion  that  gentleman  felt  on 
Lady  Speck's  obliging  behaviour  to- 
wards him,  diffufed  itfelf  through  all 
his  air  and  features,  and  added  a  double 
vivacity  to  his  converfation  :  he  was  all 
life,  all  gaiety,  all  fpirits;  he  told  a 
thoufand  diverting  (lories,  and  fung  as 
many  pretty  fongs;  fo  that  if  they  had 
been  more  inclined  to  ferioufnefs  than 
they  really  were,  it  would  have  been 
impoflible  for  them  to  have  indulged 
any  melancholy  reflections  in  his  com- 
pany. 

M  he  clay  was  near  parted  over  in  tin's 
agreeable  manner,  when  a  fudden  ftop 
was  put  to  all  their  pleafantry  j  one  of 
the  hindermoft  wheels  of  the  coach  iljw 
oft"  it's  axis,  and  but  for  the  coachman's 
uncommon  prefence  of  mind,  in  re- 
ftraining  the  horfes  that  fame  inftant, 
iome  mifchief  might  probably  have  en- 
fued:  all  the  fervants  immediately  a- 
«nUc*.vuuri»)2  to  repair  tttc  da- 


mage, but  in  vain;  part  of  the  iron- 
work  was  broke,  and  two  fpok 
the  wherl  h:id  ftaricd  with  the  (hock. 
This  accident  happened  about  five-  miles 
fiom  the  town  where  they  hail  <K 
to  lie  thit  night:  but  as  there  was  a 
fmall  village  pretty  near,  it  was  judged 
proper  to  walk  thither,  as  the  only  ex- 
pedient in  this  exigence;  which  tbey 
did  with  a  great  deal  of  alacrity  and 
chearfulnefs,  while  the  difmembered 
machine,  though  with  fome  difficulty, 
was  dragged  after  them. 

The  accommodation  they  found  here 
was  indifferent  enough;  but  what  de- 
ficiences  arc  there  in  nature  or  in  for- 
tune which  good-humour  cannot  top- 
ply  ?  The  ladies  laughed  heartily  at 
their  pilgrimage:  and  Mr.  Lovegrove 
made  them  all  fcamper  about  the  room 
by  attempting  to  wipe  the  duft  off  their 
(hoes  with  his  handkerchief. 

In  fine,  their  fupper,  their  lodgings, 
all  that  to  pei  fons  of  lefs  wit  and  more 
affectation  would  have  been  matters  of 
the  utmoft  mortification,  to  them  ferv- 
ed  only  as  fubjecls  of  diverhon,  and  oc- 
calioned  pleafantry. 

They  arofe  the  next  morning  in  the 
fame  chearful  temper  with  which  they 
had  lain  down;  nor  did  it  abate  on  be- 
ing told  that  the  workmen  who  had  been 
fent  for  to  mend  the  coach  could  not 
pretend  to  make  it  fit  to  take  the  road 
for  feveral  hours,  As  the  place  they 
were  in  afforded  no  other  convenience 
to  profecute  their  journey,  they  refolved 
to  make  a  virtue  of  necefilty,  and  con- 
tent themfelves  with  what  was  without 
a  remedy.  Mr.  Lovegrove,  however, 
took  upon  himfelf  the  office  of  caterer, 
and  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  provide  an 
entertainment  fomewhat  Jefs  inelegant 
than  they  had  been  obliged  to  content 
themfelves  with  the  night  before. 

But,  while  dinner  was  getting  ready, 
an  accident  happened  which  contribut- 
ed to  make  the  time  of  their  abode  there 
feem  the  (hotter,  by  prefenting  them 
with  a  new  theme  of  converfation. 

The  woman  who  kept  the  houfe,  af- 
ter having  gently  opened  the  door  of 
the  room  where  they  were,  came  in 
making  acurtfey  at  every  Itep  ftie  took, 
and  approached  the  ladies  with  an—'  I 
*  beg  pardon;  I  hope  no  dftence:  but 
«  I  have  a  poor  gueit  below  that  would 
'  have  me  to  come  up.  I  am  very  tcn- 
'  der  hearted;  though  God  knows  what 
1  fhe  is,  or  who  foe  is;  for  my  part,  I 

«  never 
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c  never  faw  her  before  laft  night  in  my 

'  whole  life,  fa  I  hav«  nothing  to  an- 

fwer  for  on  that  account;   and  it  me 

«  be  bad,  it  is  the  worfe  for  herfelf } 

<  that  is  all  I  have  to  fay/ 

*  If  you  have  nothing  more  to  fay, 
«  mirtrefs,'  cried  Mr.  Lovcgrove  laugh- 
ing, '  I  think  you  are  very  much  to 
«  blame  to  Infe  your  timein  telling  us.1 
— .«  I  hope  your  lord'hip's  worihipand 
«  all  their  ladyfhips  will  excufe  me;  I 
«  am  but  a  plain  woman;  but,  God 

*  knows  my  heart,  I  mean  no  harm: 
«  but,  as  I  was  faying,  a  poor  young 

*  woman  finding  1  had  quality  in  my 
'  houfe,  has  been  baiting  me  this  two 

*  hours,    I   am  lure,   to    mew  you   a 
«   fnuff-box  (he  had  got  to  fell;  how  (he 

*  came  by  it,  I  cannot  tell;  but  this  I 

<  muft  fay,  that  fhe  does  not  look  like 
'  a  thief;  though  there  are  fuch  fad  do- 
'  ings  in  the  world,  that  one  does  not 
«  know  who  to  truft.' 

'  Let  us  fee  it,  however,'  faid  Lady 
Speck.  *  Aye,  aye,'  rejoined  the  others; 
«  let  us  fee  it,  by  all  means.'  On  this 
the  woman  produced  the  box,  though 
not  without  repeating  feveral  times  over 
her  former  apologies. 

The  box  was  a  moft  curious  Englifh 
pebble,  fet  in  gold,  with  a  hinge  and 
lining  of  the  fame  metal;  they  handed 
it  from  one  to  the  other,  and  concluded, 
that  as  it  was  a  toy  too  genteel  for  the 
polTefTion  °f  a  perfon  in  very  abjeftcir- 
comftances,  it  mult  either  be  ftolen,  or 
the  real  owner  be  reduced  by  fome  un- 
common diftrefs  to  the  neceffity  of  part- 
ing with  it. 

'  This/  Hud  Ihe,  *  is  the  young  wo- 
man; fhe  fays  me  came  very  honeftly 
by  the  box:  as  I  told  your  honours 
before,  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter; 
(he  is  quite  a  ftranger  to  me,  but  I 
(hall  leave  her  with  you;  and  if  your 
honour  and  ladyfhips  worihips  will 
be  pleafed  to  examine  her,  you  may- 
hap will  be  betur  judges  than  I  am. 
For  my  part,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
bufinefs  tp  do,  and  cannot  be  fpared 
any  longer  from  my  bar  and  my 
kitchen;  indeed,  there  is  nobody  but 
myfelf  to  take  care  of  any  thing  in 
this  houfe,  though  I  have  a  hufoand, 
and  daughter  at  woman's  eftate,  as  I 
may  fay,  for  fhe  is  pad  fourteen;  yet 
all  lies  upon  me;  fo  I  hope  your  ho- 
nours will  excufe  me.' 
It  may  be  eafily  imagined  that  all 
die  company  were  very  glad  to  get -rid 


of  her  impertinent  babble,  fo  readily 
difmiflcd  her;  Mr.  Lovegrove  telling 
her  at  the  fame  time,  with  an  ironical 
complaifance,  that  he  was  extremely 
troubled  fhe  had  wafted  fo  many  of  her 
important  minutes  on  fo  trivial  an  oc- 
cafion. 

After  this  prating  woman  was  gone, 
the  young  perlon  fhe  had  left  behind, 
and  who  had  entered  no  farther  than  juft 
within  the  door,  on  being  defired  to 
come  forward,  advanced  with  a  flow 
and  timid  air,  yet  which  had  nothing 
in  it  of  the  appearance  of  a  confcious 
guilt:  notwithstanding  the  difguife  of 
an  old-fafhioned  long  riding-hood^ 
which  covered  her  whole  body,  and 
even  hid  fome  part  of  her  lovely  face, 
there  was  ftill  enough  to  be  feen  topre- 
pofTefs  any  beholder  in  her  favour. 

Her  extreme  youth,  for  me  feemed 
not  to  have  exceeded  fifteen  or  fixteen 
years  at  fartheft,  the  delicacy  of  her 
complexion,  and  of  thofe  features 
which  flie  fuffered  to  be  expofed  to  view, 
excited  a  kind  of  refpe&ful  companion 
in  the  hearts  of  all  thofe  fhe  was  at  pre- 
fent  with. 

Mr.  Lovegrove,  who  had  undertaken 
to  be  the  fpeaker,  began  with  afking 
her,  if  fhe  was  the  owner  of  the  box 
before  them;  to  which  fheanfweringin 
the  affirmative — « I  am  very  forry,  then,' 
faid  he,  '  and  lam  certain  that  all  heje 

*  are  fo,  that  any  exigence  fhould  oblige 
'  you  to  difpofe  of  it.* 

'  The  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  Sir,' 
replied  fhe,  with  a  becoming  aiTurance, 

*  are  too  frequently  experienced  in  the 
c  affairs  of  life  to  raife  much  wonder, 
'  or  to  know  much  pity,  except  from 
'  the  hearts  of  a  generous  few.' 

*  That  is  true,'  refumed  Mr.  Love- 
grove;  *  but  you  are  too  young  to  have 
«  been  fubje&ed  to  them  by  any  of  thofe 
'  ways  the  fickle  goddefs  ordinarily 
'  takes  to  fhevv  her  power  over  the 

*  world:  the  diftrefs  you  labour  under 
'  muft  therefore  proceed  from  fome  un- 

*  common  fource,  which  if  you  thought 
'  proper  to  communicate,  I  dare  an- 

*  fwer  you  are  now  among  perfons  who 

*  would  not  only  wifh,  but  alfo  make 
'  it  their  endeavour,  to  lefien  the  weight 

*  of  your  affliction.' 

She  was  about  to  make  fome  reply, 
but  was  prevented  by  Lady  Speck,  who 
immediately  fubjoined  to  what  Mr. 
Lovegrove  had  faid — *  There  is  no- 
'  thing  wanting/  cried  fhe,  f  but  the 
'  knowledge 
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'  fairs,  however,  are  not  on  fo  ill    a 

*  footing  but  that  he  Supports  h 
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•  knowledge  of  your  affairs  to  make 

*  me  /hew  my  readinefs  to  lerve  you.' 
The  other   two  ladies  fpoke  much  to 
the  fame  purpofe.  especially  Jenny,  who 
had  taken  moie  than  an  ordinary  fancy 
to  this  fair-one. 

After  having  thanked  them  in  the  po- 

litttt  terms  for  their  goodnefs  to  one  fo 

Itogether  a  ftrangcr  to  them  —  '  The 

accidents  of  my  life,'  laid  (he,  <  are 

little  worthy  the  attention  of  this  com- 

pany; but  llnce  I  am  commanded  to 

repeat  them,  1  (hall  make  no  fcruple 

to  obey,  on  condition  I  may  be  per- 

mitted to  conceal  the  names  of  all  the 

perfons  concerned  in  them.* 

They  then  affured  her  that  they  fliould 

content  themlelves  with  fuch  things  as 

flie  thought  proper  to  impart;  and,  mak- 

ing her  lit  down,  defired  Ihe  would  not 

delay  one  moment  the  fatisfa&ion  (he 

had  promifedj  which  requeft  flie  com- 

plied with,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  fuc- 

cecding  chapter. 

CHAP.    XI. 

IS  A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME 
DIGRESSION,  WHICH,  HOWEVER 
INSIGNIFICANT  IT  MAY  APPEAR 
AT  PRESENT,  THE  READER  WILL 
HEREAFTER,  PERHAPS,  BE  GLAD 
TO  TURN  BACK  TO  THE  PAGES  IT 
CONTAINS. 


E  young  ftranger  having  been 
JL     made  acquainted,  before  her  com- 
ing up  ftairs,  of  the  rank  and  condition 
ef  the  perfons  to  whom  (he  was  about  to 
be  introduced,  would  not  fuffer  herfelf 
to  be  any  farther  entreated  by  them, 
but  began  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  fhe 
had  excited  in  thefeor  the  like  words. 
'  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,* 
faid  (lie,  *  who,  by  living  in  his  youth 
above  the  income  of  his  eftate,  has 
been  reduced  to  live  below  the  dig- 
nity of  his  birth,  in  order  that   his 
children  may  not,  at  his  deceafe,  have 
too  much  caufe  to  regret  the  fituation 
in  which  they  (hall  be  left. 
'  It  is  impartible  for  any  parent  to 
behave  with  greater  tendemefs  and 
indulgence,  or  to  be  more  fmcerely 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  pofte- 
rity.     Senfible   of  his  former    mif- 
takes,  he  has  often  condefcended  to 
tell  us,  that  he  looks  upon  us  as  per- 
fons    he   has   wronged,    by  having 
waited  what  fhould   have  rendered 


*  mily  in   a  genteel,  though  not  in  a 
'  grand  manner;  and  if  he  lives  a  few 
'  years  longer,  it  is  hoped  will  be  able 
'  to  leave  the  eftate  to  my  brother,  now 

*  a  ftudent  at  Cambiidge,  born  to  in- 
f  heiit,  tree  from  all  incumbrance,  ex- 

*  cept  myielf  and   a  lifter  fume  years 
'  older  than  either  of  us. 

*  As  for  a  provifion  for  myfelf  and 
'  fifter,  I  have  heard  him  fay  that  his 

*  fcheme  is,  as  foon  as  my  brother  ar- 

*  rives  at  a  proper  age,  to  match  him 

*  with  fome  woman  of  fortune;  which 
{  fortune  fhould  equally  be  divided  be- 
'  tween  us  two,  and  a  fettlement  made 
(  for  her  out  of  the  eftate. 

'  He  never  flattered  himfelf  with  the 
'  expectations  of  any  offers  of  marriage 
'  toour  advantage;  and  though  he  gave 
'  us  all  the  accomplilhments  befitting 

*  our  ftation  in  life,  yet  did  he  never 
'  encourage  either  of   us  to  imagine 
'  that  without  money  we  had  any  thing 
'  in   us  capable  of  attracting  a  heart 
'  worthy  our  acceptance. 

'  But  to  my  great  misfortune,  he  found 
'  himfelf  miftaken  in  this  point.  A 
'  gentleman  of  a  very  large  eftate,  hap- 

*  pening  to  fee  me  at  a  friend  s  houfe 
'  where  I  fometimes  vifited,  took  an 
'  extraordinary  fancy  tome;  and  after 

*  fome  neceffary  enquiries  concerning 

*  my   birth,   character,    and    circum- 

*  ftances,  came  to  wait  upon  my  father, 
'  and  afked  his  permiflion  to  make  his 
'  addrtfles  to  me;  adding,  at  the  lame 

*  time,  that  hedefired  nothing  but  my- 
'  felfj  and  whatever  fortune  was  in- 
'  tended  for  me  might  be  given  to  my 
«  fifter. 

*  This  laft  was  a  prevailing  argu- 
'  ment  with  my  father,  who,  dear  as 

*  I  believe  I  then  was  to  him,  would 
'  perhaps  have  rather  fuffered   me  to 
'  lofe  fo  advantageous  a  match,  than 
'  have  confelfed  his  incapacity  of  giv- 
'  ing  me  a  portion. 

*  But  how  fatal  did  this  act  of  ge- 
'  nerofity  in  my  lover  prove  to  me! 
'  My  father,  charmed  with  the  pro- 
'  pofal,  hefitated  not  to  comply  with 

*  it,  provided  my  confent  might  beob- 
«  tainedj  which  in  his  heart  he  refolv- 
'  ed  from  that  moment  to  compel  me 
'  to  grant,  in  cafe  he  (hould  find  me 
'  refractory  to  it. 

'  It  will  doubtlefs  feem  a  little ftrange 

4  t« 
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'  to  you,'  continued  flie,  '  that  I  mould 
'  mention  as  a  misfortune  what  you 
'  might  expeft  a  girl  in  my  precarious 

*  fituation  would  have  rejoiced  at,  and 
'  been  elated  v/ith,  as  the  greateftgood 
'  that  could  have  befallen  her:  the  world 
'  I  know  condemn  my  folly  j  I  con- 

*  demn  myfelf;  yet  was  it  as  impoffible 

*  for  me  to  acl  other  wife,  as  it  is  to 
4  repent  of  what  I  have  done. 

*  You  will  perhaps  imagine  that  he 
'  is  fome  deformed  and  loathfome  crea- 

*  ture,  but  I  a  flu  re  you  he  is  not;  for 
'  I  muft  do  him  the  juftice  to  acknow- 
'  ledge,  that,  making  an  allowance  for 

*  his  age,   which  by  his  own  account  is 
'  pretty  near  fifty,  few  men  can  boaft 
'  of  having  a  more  agreeable  perfon  j 
'  that  he  has  alfo  a  good  underftand- 
'  ing,  a  great  deal  of  ready  wit,  and  is 
'  very  facetious  in  converfation:  but  all 
'  this  was  inefficient  to   engage  my 
'  affection;  and  I  have  a  certain  deli- 
'  cacy  in  my  nature,  if  I  may  fo  call 
'  it,  which  will  not  permit  me,  on  any 
'  confideration  whatever,  to  give  my 

*  hand  where  my  heart   will    not   go 

*  along  with  it. 

'  The  aftonifhment  I  felt  on  being 
'  firft  informed  of  the. new  conqueft  I 
'  had  made,  was  fucceeded  by  an  ade- 

*  quate  proportion  of  horror  at  being 
'  commanded  by  my  father  to  receive 
'  that  gentleman  as  the  perfon  ordain - 

*  ed  by  Heaven  and  him  to  be  my  huf- 

*  band,  and  to  look  on  fuch  an  alliance 

*  as  the  greateft  blefllng  that  could  be 
'  beftowed  upon  me. 

*  I    bluihed,  I   trembled,  and    had 
'  not  power  to  make  the  leaft  reply,  till 

*  being  urged  to  fpeak,  I  recollected, 
'  as  well  as  I   was  able,  my  fcattered 

*  fenfes;    and   cried,    though    with    a 
1  broken   and   faltering  voice,  that   I 
'  xvas  too  young  to  think  of  marriage; 

*  to  which  my  father  fternly  anfwered 
— u  Be  guided,   then,    by  thofe  who 
"  know  how  to  think  for  you;"  and 
'  with  thefe  words  left  me  to  confider 

*  on  what  he  had  faid. 

*  The  fame  day  my  lover  dined  with 
'  us,  as  I  afterwards  found,  by  the  ap- 

*  pointment  of   my  father}    who,    a,s 
'  loon  as  the  cloth  was  taken  away,  re- 
'  tired  to  his  clofet,  pretending  he  had 
'  fome  letters  to  write,  and  left  me  to 
'  entertain  this  gueft,  or  rather  to  be 

*  entertained  by  him  with  the  declara- 
'  tionof  his  pafiion. 

'He  made  it,  indeed,  in  the  raoft 


'  refpeftful  terms:  he  told  me,  that 
'  having  loft  his  wife  in  bringing  a  fon 
'  into  the  world,  he  had  refolved  never 
'  to  transfer  the  affe&ion  for  her  to  any 

*  other  woman;  that  he  devoted   near 
'  two  and  twenty  years  to  her  memory; 
f  that,  during  the  whole  time  of  bis 

*  widowhood,  he  had  never  feen  that 
'  face,  tilljnine,  which  had  the  power 

*  to  alienate  his  thoughts  from  the  grave 
'  where  (lie  lay  buried  j    but  that  he  no 
1  fooner  beheld  me,  than  he  felt  new  life 
'  and  new  defires  rekindling  in  him; 

*  remembered  that  he  was  a  man,  born 
'  to  enjoy  the  focial  delights  of  pure 

*  and  virtuous  love,   and  ar   the  fame 
«  time  found  it  was  with  me  alone  he 

*  could  partake  them. 

*  As  this  fort  of  converfation,  and, 

*  indeed,  every  thing  relative  to  love, 

*  was  entirely  new  to  me,  I  made  but 

*  very  aukward  replies  j    and  was  fo 

*  little  able  to  exprefs  my  real  fenti- 

*  ments  to  him  on   that   head,  that  I 

*  afterwards  found  he  took  what  I  faid 
'  as  the  effects  of  fimplicity  and  bafh- 
'  fulnefs,  rather  than  any  averflon  ei» 
'  ther  to  him  or  his  propofals. 

*  My  father,  who,  poor  man!    re- 

*  joiced  in  this  opportunity  of  making 

*  my   fortune,    feemed   highly   pleafed 

*  with  the  account  my  lover  gave  him 

*  of  my  behaviour:   he  told  me  I  was 
'  a  very  good  girl,  and  that  he  doubted 
4  not  but  that  I  ftiould  delerve  the  hap- 

*  pinefs  Heaven  was  about  to  confer 

*  upon  me,    "  But,"  laid  he,  "though 
"  the  moderty  with  which  I  hear  you 
"  receive  this  firft  declaration  was  very 
"  becoming  in  a  maid  of  your  years; 
"  yet,  as  we  have  agreed  th^  wedding 
"  (hall  be  consummated  in  a  few  days, 
"   I  would  have  you  grow  lefs  referved 
*'  on  every  vifit  he  makes  to  you  :  ac- 
"  cuftom  yourielf  to  treat  him,  by  de- 
"  grees,   with   more  freedom,   to  the 
tc  end  that,  when  you  are  made  one, 
"  you  may  not  be  too  much  ftrangers 
"  to  each  other." 

«  This  fo  frighted  me,  that  I  could 
'  not  fo.rbear  crying  out,  with  fome 
'  vehemence  — "  Oh,  Sir!  I  conjure 
"  you  not  to  talk  in  this  manner !  I 
"  never  can  think  of  being  married  to 
"  him!" 

'  The  look  my  father  gave  me  at 

*  thefe  words  will  always  be  imprinted 
'  on  my  memory.     "  Never  think  of 
<£  being  married  to  him!1*    faid   he; 
"  then  never  think  I  am  your  father; 
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*«  think  rather  of  being  an  utter  alien, 
"  an  out-caft  from  my  name  and  fa- 
"  mily!  Thi.  ;k  of  begging,  ftarving; 
'*'  of  infamy,  contempt,  and  wretched- 
««  nefs!" 

*  Thefe  cruel  expreflions  coming 
'  from  the  mouth  of  a  parent,  who, 
'  till  now,  had  always  uled  me  with 
*  the  extremcft  tendernefs,  cut  me  to 
'  tlie  very  foul:  I  threw  myfelf  at  his 
feet;  I  wept;  I  befeeched  him  to 
moderate  his  palfion  ;  and  protefted, 


as  I  might  do  with  the  gieateft  fin- 
cerity,  that  the  thought  of  offending 
him  was  more  terrible  to  me   than 
that  of  death  itfelf. 
'  He  appeared   fomewhat   mollified 
with  thefe  fubmiffions.     "   Child," 
faid  he,  raifing  me  from  the  pofture  I 
'  was  in,  "  you  cannot  be  fo  ignorant 
"  as  not  to  know  what  I  do  ii/this  af- 
"  fair  is  wholly  for   your  happinefs  j 
"  though,  indeed,  whenever  Heaven  is 
*'  pleafed  to  call  me  hence,  it  would  be 
<c  an  infinite  fatisfaclion  to  me  in  my 
'*  dying  moments  that  I  left  one  of  my 
"  daughters    independent.  —  I   could 
"  wifh,"   added  he,  looking  towards 
'  rny  fitter,  who  fat  at  work  in  the  room, 
t(  that  (he  had  an  offer  equally  advan- 
*'  tageous." 

"  If  I  had,  Si  r"replied  fhe  pertly,  "  I 
"  mould  fcarcebe  ib  mad  or  filly  as  to 
"  run  the  rifque  of  difobliging  you, 
"  and,  at  the  lame  time,  of  ruining 
«'  myfelf  by  refufing  it." 

The  beautiful  ftranger  was  in  this 
part  of  her  little  hiftory,  when  fhe  found 
herfelf  obliged  to  break  off  by  feeing 
dinner  brought  upon  the  table.  She 
•would  have  withdrawn  till  the  com- 
pany mould  be  more  at  leifure  ;  but 
they  infifted,  in  the  moft  ftrenuous 
terms,  that  fhe  would  be  their  gutft  j 
to  which,  after  making  fome  few  apo- 
logies, fhe  confented. 


CHAP.      XII. 

CONCLUDES     THE     DISTRESSFUL 
NARRATIVE. 

AS  th,e  waiters  were  prefent,  nothing 
was  faid,  during  the  whole  time 
of  dinner,  concerning  the  fubjeft  which 
that  neceflary  appendix  to  life  had  in- 
terrupted j  but  the  cloth  was  no  fooner 
taken  away,  than  the  three  ladies,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Lovegrove,  teflified  the  in- 


tereft  they  took  in  their  fair  guefl's  af- 
fairs by  their  impatience  for  knowing 
the  event. 

She  replied  to  thr  many  com  pi  . 
things  they  faid  to  her  with  fuch  an  air 
and  grace  as  convinced  th-'rn,  more  than 
any  thing  fhe  had  related,  that  me  had 
indeed  been  educated  in  the  moft  gen- 
teel manner,  and  alfu  been  accuii 
to  converfe  with  perfons  of  the  beft  fa- 
fhion  and  greatdt  politenefs. 

But,  though  ihe  difcourfe  that  parted 
between  them,  on  the  (core  of  mere  ci- 
vility, might  very  well  deferve  a  place 
in  this  work,  I  fhall  omit  the  repetition, 
as  it  might  be  apt  to  make  the  reader's 
attention  to  wander  from  the  main 
point ;  and  only  fay,  that  fhe  profecuted 
her  hiftory  in  the  following  terms. 

*  My  father,'  faid  fhe,   «  now  con- 

*  defcended  to  talk  to  me  in  the  mildeft, 

*  and  withal  in  the  moft  pathetick  ftilej 

*  he  endeavoured  to  allure  my  young 
'  heart  by  enumerating  and  displaying 
'  the  plea fu res  that  attend  on   wealth 

*  and  grandeur.     He  remonftrated  to 
'  me,  that  the  circumftances  of  our  fa- 
mily would  not  permit  his  children, 
efpecially  his  daughters,  to  he  direct- 
ed only  by  inclination  in  the  article 
of  marriage  5    and  that,   as   I   could 
find  no  poflible  objection  to  my 

but  being  fomewhat  too  old,  grati- 
tude for  the  happinefs  he  was  ready 
to  put  me  in  poffefllon  of  might  very 

*  well  atone  for  that  defect. 

"  You  fay  you  cannot  love  this  gen- 
"  tleman,"  continued  he 5  "but, pray, 
st  what  is  this  paffion  that  is  called  love 
"  but  a  vain  delufion,  an  ignis  fatuus 
"  of  the  mind,  that  leads  all  that  fol- 
"   low  it  aftray  ?    Suppvfe,  re jecl! 
"  certain  good  fort-une  now  put  into 
'*  your  power,  you  fhcuM  hereafter  fix 
"  your  fancy  either  on  fume  one  who 
"  has  not  the  means  of  fupportiiu; 
"  or  on  one  who  returns  i. 
"  fe&ion,  how  truly  miserable  would 
"  be  your  ftate!" 

'  I  could  find  no  arguments  to  oppofe 
'  againft  thole  herrged,  ;iiul  covii.. 
'   anfwerwith  myte.usj  till,  Im; 
'  to  fpeak,  and  the  cummand   n 

*  timts  iepeatf.1,    I  ;U  laft    (ohbt> 
'  that   I  would  make  ule  of  u,\ 

*  enileavc-urs  to  obey  him. 

'  I  know  not  whether  his  menaces  at 
'   fiift,   and  his  perfuahons 
'   might  not  have  made  me,  at  that 
'  prgmife  to  do  every  thing  he  would 
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'  fion,  I  perceived  he  followed  me, 
c  though  at  a  diftance;  but  when  I 
*  carne  near  our  door,  the  footman  who 


<  have  me;  but  fome  company  coming 
«  in,  luckily  preferved  me  from  adding 
«  to  the  guilt  of  diibbedience  that  of 
«  deceit. 

'  Thefe  vifitors  ftaid  with  us  till  very 
«  late ;  fo  I  was  relieved  from  any  far- 

<  ther  perfections  for  that  night:  but 

<  the  next  morning,  at  breakfaft,  they 
'  were  renewed  ;  and,  as  I  had  no  heart 

*  to  content,  nor  courage  abfolutely  to 
(  refufe,  I  could  only  beg  him  to  allow 
«  me  a  little  time  to  bring  my  mind  to 

*  a  conformity  with  his  will. 

*  It  is  certain  that  my  averfion  to  this 

*  match  feemed  unreafonable  even   to 
'  myfelf,  and  I  did  all  1  could  to.  con - 

*  quer  it  5  but  my  efforts  to  that  pur- 

*  pofe  being  fruitlefs,  I  fet  myfelf  to 
«  confider,  whether  to  live  under  the 

*  everlafting    difpleafure    of   a  father 
"  whom  I  revered  and  loved,  perhaps 

<  be  turned  out  of  doors  by  him,  and 

*  expofed  to  poverty  and  contempt,  or 

*  to  pals   my  whole  life  in  opulence 
'  with  the  man  I  hated,  would  be  the 
«  leaft  of  evils. 

*  Oh,  ladies!  how  impoflible  is  it  to 
'  reprefent  what  it  was  I  felt  while  thus 
c  employed  !    To  whichfoever  of  thefe 
'  ways  I  turned  my  thoughts,  I  was  all 

*  horror  and  confufion  :  the  prefent  idea 
feemed  ftiil  the  worft  ;  I  was  diftraft- 

*  ed,  irrefolute,  and  fluctuated  between 
both  ;  and  all  I  knew  of  myfelf  was, 
that  I  was  wholly  incapable  of  fup- 
porting  either. 

*  To  heighten  my  affliction,  though 
I  had  many  acquaintances,  I  had  no 
one  friend  on  whom  I  could  depend 
for  afllftance  or  advice.     My  fifter, 
who,  by  the  rules  of  nature,  mould 
have  pitied  my  diftrefs,  rather  added 
to  it  by  all  the  ways   ftie  could  in- 
vent. 

'  Indeed,  (he  never  loved  me;  and, 
I  have  reafon  to  believe,  I  owe  great 
part  of  my  father's  feverity  to  her  in- 
iinuations.  I  will  tell  you  an  inci- 
dent which  confirms  me  in  that  be- 
lief: it  was  this. 

*  The  very  Sunday  before  the  mif- 
fortune  I  am  now  reciting  befel  me, 
a  young  gentleman  happened  to  fit  in 
a  pew  jull  oppofite  to  mine  :  he  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  me  with  fo  much  ear- 
reltncfs  during  the  whole  time  of  di- 
vine fervice,   that  I  could  not  help 
obferving  him  with   fome  confufion. 
After  we  came  out  of  church,  turn- 
ing my  head  back  upon  fome  occa- 


ittended  me  ftepping  before  to  knock, 
'  he  advanced  haftily,  and  came  time 
1  enough  to  make  me  a  profound  re- 
1  verence  juft  as  I  was  entering  the 
f  houfe.  I  was  a  little  confounded, as 

*  I  had  never  facn  him  before.     I  re- 

*  turned  his  civility,  however,  and  went 

*  in.    My  fifter,  who  had  not  been  at 
f  church  that  day,  was  looking  out  of 
6  a  window,  and  beheld  this  palftge  : 
4  fhe  railled  me  a  little  upon  it,  and 
c  afked    me   who   that    pretty    fellow 

*  was  that  came  to  the  door  with  me. 

*  I  told   her  the  fimple  truth,  and  it 

*  pafled  off  till  we  were  going  to-bed  ; 
'  when  one  of  the  maids  told  me,  in  her 
'  prefence,  a  fine  young  gentleman  had 
'  watched  the  footman  as  he  was  going 
'  on   fome  errand,  and  afked  him  a- 
'  bundance    of  queftions    concerning 
'  me.    I  thought  it  a  little  ftrange,  but 
'  faid  nothing  ;  nor  did  my  fifter  feem 
'  to  take  much  notice  of  it. 

*  I  thought  little  of  this  adventure  j 
'  but  found  (he  afterwards  made  a 
'  handle  of  it,  not  only  to  poffefs  my 
'  father  with  an  opinion  that  I  rejected 
'  the  lover  he  recommended  to  me  for 

*  the  fake  of  one  who  was  my  own 

*  choice,  but  alfo  to  reproach  me  as 
'  having    encouraged     a    clandeftine 

*  courtfhip. 

'  I  mention  this  only  to  (hew  how 
'  deftitute  I  was  of  any  confolation 

*  whatever;  but,in  themidft  of  pertur- 

*  bations  which  almoft  deprived  me  of 

*  my  fenfes,  an  expedient  ftarted  at  once 
'  into  my  head,  which  flattered  me  with 

*  fome  fmall  profpect  of  relief. 

'  My  lover  appeared  to  be  a  man 
'  who  wanted  neither  good  fenfe  nor 
c  generofity  ;  and  I  fancied  that,  if  he 

*  knew  the  true  ftate  of  my  heart,  the 
'  one  would  ftiew  him  the  extreme  mad- 
'  nefs  of  marrying  a  woman  who  had 
'  fb  ulter  a  diflike  to  him  ;   and  the 

*  other  make  him  afhamed  of  rendering 
'  miferable  the  perfon  he  pretended  to 
«  love. 

'  On   this   foundation   I   built  my 

*  hopes  ;  and  refolved,  on  his  next  vifit, 
'  to  make  him  thoroughly  acquainted 
'  with    the    deplorable    condition    to 
'  which  I  was  reduced  by  his  unfor- 

*  tunate  paflion  ;  and  to  befeech  him  to 
f  \vithdraw   his   pretenfions   as  of  his 

*  own  accord,  and  without  hinting  to 

O  a  *  my 
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'  my  father  that  any  thin?  in  my  beha- 
'  viour  had  been  the  caufe. 

'  But,  alas!  I  had  no  fooner  con- 
'  trived  this  projeft,  than  I  found  the 
'  impracticability  of  putting  it  into 
'  execution.  My  father  had  a  clofet 
'  which  opened  from  his  bed-chamber; 
•'  it  was  between  that  and  the  dining. 
'  room,  and  divided  from  the  latter  by 
'  a  thin  partition. 

'  Good  God  !'  continued  this  afflict  - 
ed  fair-one,  *  how  every  thing  confpired 
'  again  ft  me!  My  father  had  always 
'  kept  the  key  of  this  clofet  himfelf, 
'  but  had  now  given  it  to  my  fifter; 
'  and,  I  foon  found,  for  no  other  ptir- 
'  pofe  than  that  flie  mould  hear  from 
1  thence  what  parted  between  me  and 
'  my  lover,  and  give  him  an  account. 

*  Though  I  only  fufpected  this  at 

*  firft,  yet  was  certain  of  it  when,  be- 

*  ing  called  down  from  my  chamber 

*  where  I  lay,  to  receive  my  lover,  who 

*  waited  for  me  in  the  dining-room,  I 
«  faw,  as  I  crofTed  the  ftair-cafe,  the 

*  madow  of  my  fifter  pafiinghaftily  into 
'*  the  very  clofet  I  have  mentioned. 

«  The  old  gentleman  was  in  great 
f  good-humour  that  day  ;  and  perhaps 

*  my  tears   and   prayers   might   have 
«  worked  on   him  the  eftecT:  I  wifhed, 
'  had  I  not  been   fo  unhappily  difap- 
4  pointed  of  making  the  experiment. 

'  Having  taken  notice,    I   fuppofe, 

*  that  I  wore  no  watch,  though  indeed 
'  '  I  had  one,  but,  it  being  out  of  order, 

*  was  fent  fome  time  before  to  be  mend' 

*  ed,  he  brought  with  him  a  fine  re- 
'  peater  fet  round  with  diamonds,  and 
'  begged  me  to  accept  of  it.     As  I 
'  knew  who  was  witnefs  of  our  con- 

*  vcrfation,  I  durft  not  refufe  his  pre- 
4  fent,  and  much  lefs  talk  to  him  in  the 
4  manner  I  had  intended. 

*  I  knew  not  then  what  courfe  to 
'  take;  but,  at  la  ft,  bethought  me  of 

*  employing  my  pen  to  give  him  that 

*  information  which   my  tongue  was 
'  deprived  of  all  opportunity  of  doing: 

*  accordingly  I  wrote  to  him  in  this 
'  manner. 


«'  TT  i*  only  in  your  power  t 
•*•   "  me  from  the  v.  CM  it  of  mi: 
"  that  cf  a  forced  marrisge.     Aly  1  .- 
is  inexorable  10  my  tears,  and 
"  r'.foh.te  to  corrpti  \rc  to  be  yours  j 
ru';t  ail  li;  ,  your  me- 

ii  y  jurt  K-r.iiL»iity  ti  timrn, 


can  ever  bring  my  heart  to  confent 
to  the  union  you  propofe  :  in  fine,  I 
cannot  love  you  as  a  hufband,  but 
fhall  always  regard  you  as  the  bcft 
of  friend.;,  if  you  forego  the  claim 
paternal  power  has  given  you,  and 
refufe  that  hand,  the  acceptance  of 
which  would  infallibly  make  you  no 
lefs  wretched  than  myfc  If.  Confider, 
therefore,  Sir,  what  it  is  you  are 
about,  and  drive  not  an  unhappy 
maid!  to  defperation  ;  for,  be  affined, 
I  will  feek  relief  in  death  rather  than 
be  yours." 


'  This  I  folded  up ;  but  neither  fealed 
c  nor  directed  it,  as  I  defigned  to  flip 
'  it  into  his  own  hands  as  he  mould  be 
'  going  away  from  his  next  vifit :  but 
'  here  again  my  fcheme  was  frustrated, 

*  my  father  coming   home   before  he 
'  went  away,  and  waiting  on  him  down 
«  flairs. 

*  The    enfuing    day,    however,    I 

*  thought  myfelf  more  fortunate.     He 
'  came;  and  bufinefs  calling  him  away 
'  fomewhat  before  his  ufual  hour,  I 
'  followed   to  the   dining-room,   and 

*  gave  him  the  paper,   faying   at  the 

*  fame  time—"  1  befeech  you,  Sir,  to 
"  confider  ferioufly  on  the  contents  of 
*f  this,  and  make  no  mention  of  it  to 
"  my  father." 

1  He  looked  very  much  furprized,  and 
'  feemed  as  if  about  to  open  what  I 
'  gave  him^  but  I  clapped  my 

*  haftily  upon  his,  crying — "  For  Hc:i- 
*(  ven's  fake,  take  care  what  you  do; 
"  this  is  no  proper  place!"  And  with 
'  thefe  words  turned  quick   into   the 
'  room,   to   prevent  any  tjueftions  he 

*  might  have  made. 

'  My  heart  fluttered  a  little  at  the 
'  ftep  I  had  taken.  Sufpenfc  is  a  very 
'  untafy  fituation  ;  but,  as  I  thought 
'  it  impofiible  that  any  man  would 

*  venture  to  marry  a  woman  who  had 

*  wrote  to  him  in  the  manner  I   had 

*  done,    I   grew   more  coinpofed,  and 

*  flept  much  better  that  night  than  for* 

*  feveral  preceding  ones. 

'  But,  oh!  how  fliort-lived  was  mr 

*  cafe,  and  how  terrible  a  furcharge  of 
'  woe   did   the   next   day    prefent   mv 

*  with!  Ivly  father,  who  went  out  ibon 

not  till  the 
(inner,  and  then 

'  only  to  tcli  me  that  he  had  been  with 
'  my  lover  all  th  ;  thatevery 

4  tluo-  \v-»  cyiitiuujd  between  them  ; 
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and  that  the  marriage  fliould  be  fo- 
lemnized  at  our  houfe  the  evening  of 
the  fucceeding  day. 
4  Judge,  ladies,  of  my  condition! 
Theconvift  at  the  bar  feels  not  more 
horror  at  the  fentence  of  approaching 
-fate  than  I  did  at  the  event  which  I 
had  vainly  flattered  myfelf  was  far 
removed  from  me*,  the  amazement  I 
was  in  kept  me  for  fome  moments  in 
a  kind  of  ftupid  filence.  My  father 
was  fo  taken  up  in  direfting  my  fitter 
what  preparations  (he  fliould  make 
for  this  affair,  that  he  regarded  not  my 
confufion,  till  grief  and  defpair  un- 
loofed  my  tongue  j  and  I  cried  out— 
"  Oh,  Sir !  did  you  not  fay  I  fliould 
«'  have  time  i" 

"  Time!"  replied  hej  "  can  any 
**  time  be  more  lucky  for  you  than 
*'  this,  when  you  are  going  to  have  the 
*'  fame  fettlementas  if  you  brought  ten 
<f  thoufand  pounds?  Your  lover  is  Ib 
<c  pleafed  with  the  pretty  trick  you 
4t  played  him  laft  night,  that,  I  be- 
*<  lieve,  I  might  have  got  more  for  you 
<c  if  I  had  infjfted  upon  it:  but  this 
««  was  his  own  offer ;  and  it  is  very 
«*  well.  We  are  going  together  to  my 
i(  lawyer's,  to  order  the  writings." 
«  My  fitter  then  aflced  him  if  he 

*  would  not  dine;  to  which  heanfwer- 

*  ed  in  the  negative:  and, after  giving 
'  her  fome  farther  inftruclions,  left  us 

*  to  return  to  his  intended  fon-in-law, 
«  who,  he  faid,  waited  for  him  at  the 

*  chocolate-houfe. 

*  Dinner  was  prefently  brought  in  : 

*  I  fat  down,  but  could  not  eat  a  bit. 
'  My  fitter,  who,  fince  the  death  of  my 

*  mother,  had  been  houfekeeper,  and 
'  affefted  to  be  very  notable,  talked  of 

*  nothing  but  the  hurry  (he  mould  be 
'  in  ;  and  what  fhould  be  the  firft,  and 
'  what  mould  be  the  fecond,  courfe  of 

*  the  wedding-fupper  :  for  though  there 
'  were  but  two  or  three  friends  to  be 
'  invited,  yet  my  f  ither  had   ordered 

*  that  every  thing  of  this  dreadful  cere- 
'  mony  fliould  befet  forth  with  as  mucli 
'  elegance  as  poflible. 

'  On  my  making  no  reply  to  all  (he 
'  faid,  flie  told  me  I  was  a  fallen  fool, 
'  and  did  not  deierve  my  good  fortune. 

*  I  had   no  fpirit  to  enter  into  any  ai- 
'*  tercation  with  her;  fo  flung  from  the 

*  table,  and  retired  to  my  chamber,  to 
'  vent  thofe  cruel  agitations  with  which 
'  I  was  now  more  than  ever  ovcr- 

*  whelmed. 


•  The  firft  refleaions  that  occurred 
'  to  me  were  on  this  hated  lover's  being 
«  pleafed  with  the  paper  I  had  given 
c  him,  and  telling  my  father  that  I  had 
«  played  him  a  pretty  trick.  "What!'* 
'  cried  I  to  myfelf,  <:  is  it  not  enough 
"  that  he  neglects  my  complaints  ? 
"  Mutt  he  alfo  infult  me  for  them,  and 
"  turn  my  grief  into  derifion  ?'* 

'  But  I  had  no  time  to  wafte  on  this 
'  fubjeft:  my  doom  was  fixed  ;  and  I 
'  mutt  either  fly  or  tamely  fubmit  to  it. 
'  I  refolved  on  the  former,  whatever 

*  fliould  be  the  confequence;  and  novr 

*  thought  of  nothing  but  the  means  of 
c  accomplifliing  it. 

'  It  was  not  long  before  T  determined 
'  on  what  courfe  to  take.  I  have  aa 

*  aunt  married  to  a  merchant  at  Corke; 
'  I  believe  flie  will  grant  me  her  pro- 
'  teftion.     I  am  going,   however,    to 
'  make  the  experiment;  and,  if  (he  re- 
'  fufes,   muft  content  myfelf  to  earn 
'  my  bread  either  by  going  to  fervice, 
'  or  working  at  my  needle.' 


CHAP.     XIII. 

MAY  PROPERLY  ENOUGH  COMB 
UNDSR  THE  DENOMINATION  OF 
AN  APPENDIX  TO  THE  THREE 
LAST  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS, 
AS  CONTAINING  SOME  THINGS 
WHICH  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  BEEN 
INSERTED  IN  THEM. 

THE  fair  fugitive  now  thought  (lie 
had  related  all  that  was  expelled 
from  herj  but  Lady  Speck,  perceiving 
flie  had  done  fpcaking,  prevented  what 
any  of  the  reft  of  the  company  would 
have  faid  on  that  occafion,    by  crying 
haftily — '  Madam,  you  have  not  given 
us  an  account  of  the  manner  of  your 
efcaping  the  misfortune  you  fo  much 
dreaded  :   we  fee  you  here,  but  know 
not  by  what  means  you  are  fo,  with- 
out which  your  hiftory  will  be  im- 
perfea.' 

*  As  I  may,  perhaps,  have  been  too 
circumftantial  in  fome  parts  of  my 
narrative,'  replied  flie,  «  I  was  cau- 
tious not  to  weary  out  your  patience 
by  any  farther  particulars  of  an  event 
fo  little  defervmg  your  regard  ;  but, 
as  you  are  fo  good  to  afford  me  your 
attention,  I  (hail  readily  make  you  a 
detail  of  whatever  pafled  from  the 
*  moment  of  my  refclving  to  fly  from 

«  my 


no 
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*  my  f  itluM  's  houfe  to  that  of  my  arri- 

*  val  at  a  place  where  I  have  the  honour 

*  to  be  fo  generoufly  entertained  :  and  I 
«  am  tlie  more  glad  to  doit,  as  there  is 

*  indeed  one  tiling  which,  in  common 
«  jullice  to  the  gentleman  who  made 

*  his  addrefles   to  me,   I  ought  not  to 
<  have  omitted. 

*  As  to  my  departure,*  ptirfuecl  (lie, 
'  nothing  was  more  eafily  to  be  accom- 

*  plifhed.     No  one  fufpecled  Iliad  any 

*  thoughts  of  it  j  fo  no  care  was  taken, 

*  to  prevent  my  flight,  either  by  con. 

*  fining  my  perfon,  or  Jetting  any  body 
4  to  obferve  my   motions  :    but  I  was 

*  willing  to  take  fuch  of  my  things  as 
'  I  could  conveniently  carry  with  me. 
4  This    required    fome    contrivance : 

*  there  was  no  poflibility  of  fending  a 

*  trunk   or    portmanteau   out   of   the 
4   houfe;  therefore  found  1  was  obliged 
'  to  leave  every  thing  behind  me  which 

*  I  could  not  be  the  porter  of  myfelf. 

*  My  fitter  was  mighty  bufy  all  that 
'  afternoon  in  herdomeftick  affairs.    I 
c  employed thattime in lookingover my 

*  wearing  apparel  5   and  made  the  firll 

*  aflbrtment  of  them  I  could,  felecling 

*  thofe  which  I  thought  I  could  leaft 
'  fupportthe  want  of.  My  fine  laces  I 

*  crammed  into  a  hand  kerchief,  in  order 

*  to   put   into  my  pockets  j    and   the 

*  more  bulky  part  of  my  linen,  with 

*  fome  upper-garments,  I  tied  in  two 
'  pillow-cafes;  and  then  eflayed  whe- 

*  ther  I  could  carry  them  on  each  fide 

*  under  my  hoop-petticoat,  and  found 
4  I  could  do  it  very  well.     Certainly 

*  thefe  vaft  hoops  were  invented  chiefly 
'  for   the   conveniency    of   thofe  who 
4  cany  about   them  what  they  want 
'  mould  be  concealed!1 

Not  only  Mr.  Lovegrove,  but  the 
ladies  themfelves,  laughed  heartily  at 
this  reflection  on  their  mode;  but  they 
would  not  interrupt  her;  and  /he  went 
en. 

*  Finding  I  was  able  to  walk  under 
the  burdens  I  had  prepared,  at  leaft 
as  far  as  out  of  fight  of  our  houfe,  I 
put  them   all   together  into  a    large 
trunk,  packed  up  as  they  were,  ready 
to  march  next  morning;  for  1  thought 
it  not  udvifcahle  10  ^o  that  night,  as 
lying  at  any  houle  in  town  might  en- 
danger a  difmvery;  and  I  knew  that 
no  carriage  of  any  kind  would.let  out 
before  day-break. 

*  After  this  I  had  fat  down  and  con- 

*  fidered  what  more  was  to  be  done  be- 


fore I  went  away.     My  father,  till 
now,  had  always  been  molt  indni 
to  me;  humoured  me  in  every  ti 
and  even  thii  lalt  aft  of  power, 
as  it  was,  I  knew  was  kindly  nv 
I  could  not  therefore  think  of  leaving 
him, perhaps  forever,  without  letting 
him  lee  I  had  not  quite  forgot  the  re- 
verence I  owed  him. 

*  I  then  took  pen  and  paper,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  him:   I  cannot  re- 
member    exaflly    the   expreflions     I 
made  ufe  of,  but  know  they  were  at 
pathetick  as  could  be  dilated  by  a 
heart  overflowing,  as  mine  was,  with 
filial  love  and  grief. 

4  I  told  him  that  I  had  exerted  the 
whole  force  of  my  endeavours  to  obey 
him;  that  my  reafon  and  the  infur- 
mountable  averfion  I  had  to  the  match 
he  propofed,  had  occafioned  conflicts 
in  my  bread  which  life  could  fcarce 
fuftain;  that  I  fled  not  from  the  pie- 
fence  of  the  beft  of  fathers,  but  to 
avoid  being  guilty  of  a  deed  which 
would  have  been  yet  more  grievous 
to  him;  begged  him  to  forgive  me, 
and  to  rell  allured,  that  to  what  exir 
gencies  foever  I  might  be  reduced  in 
this  forlorn  and  helplefs  condition, 
nothing  fhould  tempt  me  to  bring  dif- 
grace  upon  my  family,  or  dishonour 
to  myfelf. 

*  Having  finifhed    this    melancholy 
epiftle,  I  threw  it  into  the  drawer  of 
a  little  efcrutoire,  defigning  to  take  it 
with  me  in  the  morning,  and  fend  it 
to  my  father  by  the  penny- poll:  but, 
good  God!   how  gieat.  was  my  con- 
fulion,  when  happening  to  look  over 
fome  writings  I  have  here,  I  know  not 
for  what  reafon,  for  I  had  nothing 
which  I  feared  mould  be  expofed  af- 
ter I  was  gone,  one  of  the  fii  (\  things 
I  laid  my  hands  on  was  the  very  pa- 
per I  had  wrote  to  my  lover,  and 
thought  I  had  given  to  him! 

'  I  did  not  piefently  conceive  hour 
this  could  be.  J  knew  I  had  wrote  no 
copy,  and  that  it  was  the  fame  which  I 
had  been  certain  of  having  delivered 
to  him;  but  atlaft  I  remembered,  that 
not  being  able  to  give  it  to  him  on  the 
day  1  intended,  1  had  put  it  into  this 
drawer  to  prevent  it's  be;; 
any   accident;  and   this  n 
convinced  me,  that,  inliend  cf  a  letter 
of  complaint,  he  had  r.  vCivc-i 
me  a  louliih  love  long,  tr. 
very  good  mufick,  which 

«  my 
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*  my  acquaintance  had  defired  me  to 
«  write  out  for  her;  and  I  thought,  as 

<  I  could  not  find  it,  I  had  dropt  it 
«  from  my  pocket.     It  begins  thus: 

"  Dear:ft  Damon,  would  you  /hew 
«<  What  a  faithful  man  can  <io, 

"   Love  me  ever, 

"  Leave  me  never." 

She  was  proceeding,  but  Mr.  Love- 
grove  was  fo  highly  diverted  with  this" 
incident,  that  he  could  not  forbear  in- 
terrupting her.  '  By  heavens,  Ma- 
'  dam/  faid  he,  '  it  would  have  been 

•  cruel  in  you  to  have  made  us  lofe  fo 

<  agreeable  a  part  of  your  hiftory'/ 
The   ladies  exprefFed   themfelves  in 

much  the  fame  manner.  '  I  cannot  help 
«  laughing/  cried  Lady  Speck,  «  to 
'  think  of  the  old  gentleman's  tranf- 
'  ports  on  receiving  fo  fond  a  remon- 
'  ftrance  from  his  young  miftrefs.'— 
'  Nor  I/  fubjoined  Mifs  Wingman, 
'  at  the  idea  how  much  he  muft  be 
'  mortified  when  he  found  himfelf  de- 
4  ceived.' — '  For  my  part/  (aid  Jenny, 
in  a  more  ferious  air,  '  I  pity  the  poor 
«  man,  and  am  heartily  ferry  for  the  la- 
'  dy,  who,  but  for  this  miilake,  might 

<  not,  perhaps,  have  been  driven  to  the 

*  neceflity    of    quitting    her    father's 
'  houfe/ 

'  It  is  utterly  impoflible,  Madam/ 
replied  the  other,  refuming  the  thiead 
of  her  difcourfe,  'to  know  what  would 
'  have  happened,  had  this  not  been  the 
'  cafe.  I  was, however,  fo  much  fhock- 
'  ed  at  the  thoughts  of  what  I  had  done, 

*  that  I  refolved  to  let  him  continue  in 
'  his  error  no  longer  than  I  had  it  in 
'  my  power  to  convince  him  of  it.    To 

<  this  end  I  enclofed  the  letter  I  had  de- 
'  figned  for  him  in  another  piece  of  pa- 

*  per,  in  which  I  wrote,  I  think,  to  this 

<  effeft: 


HpHE  filly  paper,  which  by  mif- 
"  take  I  pur  into  your  hands, 
muft  certainly  Have  given  you  a  very 
odd  opinion  both  of  my  underftantf- 
ing  and  fincerity. 

"  f  his  will,  however,  undeceive  you 
as  to  the  latter,  by  (hewing  you  I 
meant  not  to  difguifethe  true  fitua- 
tion  of  my  hear*,  which  had  you 
fooner  known,  perhaps  I  might  not 
have  been  the  wretch  I  am:  but  it  is 
now  too  latt'j  and  all  the  hopes 


tered  myfelf  with  from  your  genero- 
fity  and  companion  are  vanished  into 
air. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  the  agreement  made  be- 
tween my  father  and  yourll'lf  drives 
me  from  all  I  once  thought  happi- 
nefs;  but  beg  you  to  believe  that  I 
(hall  always  retain  a  grateful  fenfe  of 
the  advantages  offered  me  by  your 
love, how  miierablefoeverit  has  made 
me;  and  (hall  never  c'afe  to'  wifti 
you  may  longer  enjoy  all  thole  blef- 
fings  in  life  which  cruel  deftiny  de- 
nies any  part  of  to 

"  The  forlorn,  &c." 

'  To  this/  continued  fhe,  '  I  added 
a  poftfciipt,  to  let  him  know  that  I 
left  behind  me  the  witch  which  he 
had  been  fo  good  to  prefent  me  with, 
and  doubted  not  but  my  father  would 
return  it  to  him  as  foon  as  my  flight 
(hould  be  difcovcred. 
<  Having  difpatchcd  all  that  I  thought 
neceffary  for  my  going,  my  mind  for 
fome  moments  was  as  eafy  and  com- 
pofed  as  if  the  preparations  I  had  been 
making  we  IT  only  for  a  journey  of 
pleafure;  but,  alas!  the  fad  occafioa 
ibon  recoiled  upon  me,  an:!  filled  me 
with  moft  gloomy  apprehenfions. 
*  My  father  came  home  in  the  even- 
ing in  fo  jocole  a  humour  as  hindered 
him  from  obfcrving  that  melancholy 
which  I  could  not  fife  have  been  able 
to  hide  from  him:  he  had,  indeed, 
been  drinking  more  freely  than  he  was 
accuftomed;  and  I  found alfo  by  what 
he  faid,  that  my  lover,  by  tolling  my 
health  too  plentifully,  hat!  rendered 
himfelf  incapable  of  waiting  on  me 
that  night. 

'  Nothing  material  happened  after:-: 
wards  to  the  time  pf  my  elopement, 
which  every  thing  feemed  to  favour: 
my  filler  went  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing  to  Covent  Garden  to  buy  fruit 
for  the  deflert,  taking  one  of  the  mtr\ 
with  her  to  bring  home  what  pur- 
chafes  (he  made;  the  other  was  bufy 
in  cleaning  the  plate;  all  the  maids 
were  in  the  kitchen,  and  my  father 
wa§  yet  in  bed  :  fo  the  coaft  being  en- 
tirely clear,  I  tied  my  panniers  to  my 
fides,  ftuffed  my  pockets  with  as  much 
as  they  would  contain,  and  went'di- 
rec^ly  out  of  the  houfe  wjthoqt  being 
feen  by  any  body;  though  I  believi 
whoever  had  met  me  would  not  have 
gueffed  in  what  inann€r|  was  equip- 
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*  ped.    I  made  all  the  hafte  I  could  out 
'  of  the  ftreet,  however;  ftept  into  the 

*  firft    hackney-coach    I    found,    and 
'  drove  to  a  place  where  I  remembered 

*  tohavefeen  fecond-haml  cloaths  hung 
'  up  for  file;  there  I  bought  this  rid- 
'  ing-hood,  which  I  thought  would  be 

*  fome  kind  of  a  difguife. 

'  Briftol  being  juft  oppofite  to  that 

*  part  of  Ireland  where  my  aunt  lives, 
'  I  had  no  other  route  to  take;  but,  in 
'  the  hurry  of  my  thoughts,  had  never 
'  once  considered  th'U  as  I  had  fecured 
rf  no  place  in  the  ftage-coach,  it  was  a 

*  thoufand  agaiuft  one  if  there  would  be 

*  any  room  for  me  in  it  this  lesion  of 

*  the  year. 

'  I  did  not  forget,  however,  in  my 
'  way  to  the  inn,  to  put  the  letters  I 
'  had  wrote  to  my  father  and  lover  into 

*  the  penny  port;  but  found,  when  I 

*  came  there,  the  coach  was  not  only 
'  full,  but  hnd  let  out  above  an  hour 
'  before.     This  put  me  into  great  per- 
'  plexity;  but  I  was  now  embarked  on 

*  an  expedition,  and  muft  go  through 

*  itfornehow  or  other.     The  Wind  for 

*  ftage  was  juft  going  out,  and  had  a 

*  place,  v.'hicii  I  gladly  filled,  in  order 
'  to  be  fo  far  on  my  journey. 

'  On  my  arrival  there,  I  was.  at  as 

*  great  a  lofs  as  before;  but  being  told 

*  that  if  I  hired  a  chaife  to  Maiden- 
'  head,  I  might  poflihly  find  a  place  in 

*  fome  one  or  other  of  the  coaches  that 

*  put  in  there,  I  took  this  advice;   but 
'  would  cot   lie    in    that  town,   left  I 

*  ftiould  be  feen  by  fome  perfcns  of  my 

*  acquaintance  that  lived  there;  foil  rove 
'  on  to  this  village,  which  I  thought 
4  would  anfwer  my  purpofe  as  well,  as 

*  I  fhotild   catch  the  coaches  as  they 

*  palfed  by  this  morning.  I  got  up  very 

*  early,  that  I  might  be  ready  for  the 

*  fir  It ;  for  it  was  indifferent  to  me  in 

*  which  1  went,  provided  they  took  the 

*  road  I  wanted  to  go;   but  my  hopes 

*  deceived  me  ;  every  one  that  came  this 
'  way  vuas  full. 

'  Kut  this  was  not  the  only,  nor  the 

*  worft  (iifappointment  I  met  with  at 

*  this  place.   Having  laid  out  what  loofc 
'   u.on^y  I  had  about  me,  I  thought  to 
'  have  reconrfe  tc  my  purfe;  in  which, 

*  befides    fufticient    to   defray  the  ex- 
«  i^-nces  of  my  journey,  there  was  a 
«  diamond-ring   which    had    bern   my 
'   mother's,  and  a  medal  which  I  fa  a 
'   high  value  upon:  not  finding  it  prc- 

*  fently,  I  >vas  very  much  alarmed.     J 


pulled  everything  out  of  my  pocket* 
that  were  in  them,  but  the  examina- 
tion only  ferved  to  convince  me  that 
what  I  fought  was  loft.  I  know  not 
how  this  accident  happened,  nor  is  it 
of  any  importance. 
<  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  terrible 
a  misfortune  this  was  to  a  perfon  m 
my  prefent  circumrtances.  I  mould 
have  been  driven  to  the  laft  defpair, 
if  a  thought  had  not  occurred  to  me, 
that  the  little  box  I  took  the  liberty 
of  fending  by  the  woman  of  the  boufe 
might  be  acceptable  to  fome  one  or 
other  of  this  company/ 
Here  ended  all  flic  had  to  fay;  but  the 
conclufion  was  accompanied  with  fume 
tears,  which,  notwithftamling  robbed 
the  eyes  from  which  they  fell  of  no  part 
of  their  luftre. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

CONTAINS  MUCH  MATTER  FOR  EDI- 
FICATION,  BUT  VERY  LITTLE 
FOR  ENTERTAINMENT. 

TH  E  diftrefles  of  a  beautiful  per, 
fon  have  a  double  influence  over 
the  heart.  Thole  misfortunes  which  the 
dignity  of  our  nature  oblige  us  to  com- 
miferarc,  excite  a  more  kindly  warmth, 
a  more  interdted  concern,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  lovelinefs  of  the  objccl  we 
fee  labouring  under  them. 

There  was  foir.ething  in  the  air  and 
whole  behaviour  of  this  young  it  ranger, 
which,  joined  to  the  calamity   < 
prefent  condition,  had  a  kind  of 
netick  force,  capable  of  attracting  both 
refpeft   and  companion  in    minds  lefij 
generous  and  gentle  than  thofe  of  thf 
company  ftie  now  was  with. 

They  thanked  her  for  the  pleafurp 
me  had  given  them  in  the  recital 
ndvenlurts,  and  at  the  fame  linn 
fied  the  moft  affectionate  concern  for  the 
event. 

Each  having  exprefTcd  fome  part  of 
their  fentiments  on  this  occafion,  Lady 
Speck  drew  her  fifter  and  Jenny  alide, 
and,  after  a  fliort  whifper  between  them- 
felves,  all  returned  to  their  feats;  anJ 
the  former  adclrcfTing  hericlf  to  their 
unfortunate  guclt,  1'poke  in  this  man- 
ner: 

*  We  cannot  think,  M;uhm, 
(lie,    '   of   depriving  you   of  a    thing 
«  which   an  uutorefu-n    ncceffity    hat 
«  cl 
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obliged  you  to  expofe  to  fale;  but  if 
you  pleafe  to  receive  a  fmall  contri- 
bution in  lieu  of  a  purchafe,  we  (hall 
take  your  acceptance  as  a  favour  done 
toourfeives.' 
With  thefe  words  her  ladyfhip  put 
fix  guineas  into  her  hand,  which  (he 
took,  bowed,  and  blufhed;  though  not 
half  fo  much  as  Jenny  did,  who  was 
extremely  fcandalized  at  the  meannefs 
of  the  prefent,  though  fhe  did  not  think 
proper  to  difcover  her  opinion  of  it  at 
that  time. 

On  this  Mr.  Lovegrove,  who  doubt- 
Jefs  had  his  own  reflexions,  cried  hafti- 
ly  out — '  Then,  ladies,  fince  you  will 
«  not  buy  the  box,  I  will}  I  have  a 
'  mind  to  make  a  prefent  of  it  to  a 
'  lady.' — *  I  proteft  1  will  not  have 
'  it,'  faid  Lady  Speck.  *  Nor  I,5  re- 
joined  Mils  Wingman.  '  Nor  I/  cried 
Jenny.  *  You  need  not  be  under  this 
'  agitation,  ladies,'  replied  he,  fmil- 
ingj  '  for,  I  a  flu  re  you,  it  neither  was 
'  nor  is  my  intention  to  make  an  offer- 
'  ing  of  it  to  any  of  you.' 

They  all  looked  a  little  grave  at  hear- 
ing him  fpeak  in  this  manner,  but  faid 
nothing  j  while  he  counted  ten  guineas 
out  of  his  purfe,  and  prefented  them  to 
the  fair  fugitive  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other,  in  the  fame  moment, 
took  up  the  fnuff-box,  which  had  all 
this  time  lain  on  a  fide-board  near 
which  he  fat.  «  This,  Madam,'  faid 
he,  '  is  an  equivalent,  I  believe.* 

He  then  put  the  box  into  his  pocket 
with  a  very  ferious.  air;  but  immediate- 
ly taking  it  out  again,  laid  it  into  the 
lap  of  the  owner.     '  You  are  the  only 
perfon,  Madam,*  faid  he,  '  to  whom 
I    ought   to    make  this  prefent:   be 
pleafed  to  accept  it  as  a  token  of  my 
fincere  refpecl  for  a  lady  v*ho  at  your 
years  can  have  behaved  with  fo  much 
fortitude  and  refolutron.* 
All  the  ladies  were  highly  pleafed  at 
the  gallant  turn  he  had   given  to  this 
affair  j  but  the  obliged  perfon  was   fo 
much  overwhelmed  with  the  fenfe  fhe 
had  of  fuch  an  unexpected  aft  of  ge- 
nerofity,  that  fhe  was   able  to  exprefs 
her  gratitude  or.ly  in  broken  and  dif- 
jointed  phrafes;   which,  notwithftand- 
ing,    Mr.  Lovegrove  would  not  fuffer 
her  to   go  on  with}  but  afked  her  in 
what  manner  fhe  now  intended  to  pro- 
fecute  her  journey. 

She  replied,  that  as  there  was  no 
carriage  to  be,  procured  in  tl\at 


village,  fhe  had  thoughts  of  taking  a 
man  and  horfe  to  conduct  her  as  far  as 
Reading,  where  fhe  was  informed  fhe 
might  be  fure  of  being  better  accom- 
modated. 

Though  Mr.  Lovegrove  had  no  other 
view  in  this  queftion  than  merely  to 
turn  the  difcourfe,  it  proved  a  very  for- 
tunate one  for  the  young  traveller:  on 
hearing  the  anfwer  fhe  made—'  You 
«  need  not,'  faid  Lady  Speck,  *  be  at 
'  the  pains  orexpence  of  hiring  a  man 
'  and  horfe,  as  we  have  enough  of  both 
'  ftanding  idle.  I  doubt  not  but  the 
'  woman  of  the  houfe  will  readily  pro- 
«  vide  a  pillion;  and  you  may  ride  be- 
'  hind  one  of  my  fervants.' 

This  offer  being  too  convenient,  a» 
well  as  obliging,  not  to  be  joyfully  ac- 
cepted, the  lady  immediately  called  for 
one  of  her  fervants,  and  gave  him  or- 
ders to  do  as  file  had  faid;  adding  with- 
ai,  that  when  they  came  to  Reading  he 
fhould  ule  his  endeavours  to  aflitt  the 
young  lady  he  carried  in  getting  a  poft- 
chaife  for  her  to  purfue  her  journey. 

A  very  little  time  ferved  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  command;  and  after  the 
moft  becoming  retributions  on  the  one 
fide,  and  fincere  good  wifhes  on  the 
other,  the  fair  fWnger  took  her  leave 
of  a  company  among  whom  fhe  had 
been  fo  providentially  thrown  in  a  time 
of  fuch  diftrefs. 

Jenny,  who  had  her  head  and  heart 
a  good  deal  taken  up  with  what  had 
parted,  followed  her  down  flairs;  and 
making  her  ftep  into  a  little  room  where 
they  could  not  be  overheard,  furprized 
her  with  thefe  words. 

'  I  cannot  exprefs,'  faid  fhe,  with  the 
greateftfweetnefs  in  her  voice  and  looks, 
how  deeply  I  have  been  touched  with 
your  misfortunes,  nor  how  much 
afhained  I  am  of  the  (lender  contrityu- 
tion  made  for  your  relief.  Lady  Speck 
is  very  good;  and  I  never  was  more 
amazed  than  to  hear  her  mention  fo 
pitiful  a  fum  as  two  guineas  a-piece; 
but  as  it  was  agreed  to  by  her  fifter, 
I  could  not  well  oppofe  it  without 
giving  offence:  I  (hall,  however,  ne- 
ver be  able  to  remember  this  affair 
without  blufhing,  if  you  do  not  allow 
me  to  make  up  Tome  part  of  the  de- 
ficiency.* 

She  accompanied  the  latter  part  of 
this  fpeech  with  a  prefent  of  five  gui- 
neas, which  the  other  (hewed  great  un- 
willingnefs  to  acceptj  faying,  fhe  was 
P  already 
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already  overloaded  with  favours,  and 
what  (he  had  received  was  more  than 
fufficient  for  all  the  pui  pofes  flie  want- 
ed: but  Jenny  told  her,  that  fhe  knew 
not  what  accidents  might  happen  to  a 
perfon  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  her 
friends;  and,  in  fine,  forced  her  to  take 
it;  then,  after  giving  her  a  mod  cor- 
dial embrace,  left  her,  and  returned  to 
the  company,  without  taking  any  no- 
tice of  the  occafion  of  her  leaving  them. 
She  found  them  animadverting  on 
this  adventure,  which  doubtlefs  had 
fomething  pretty  extraordinary  in  it. 
Lady  Speck  was  juft  faying  how  lucky 
a  thing  it  was  for  the  young  fti  anger 
that  fhe  happened  to  come  into  the  fame' 
inn  where  they  were.  '  It  was  fo,  in- 
'  deed,'  replied  Jenny;  *  and  I  think 

*  no  lefs  fortunate  for  us  alfo,  as  the 
'  fight  of  her  diftrefs  has  given  us  an 
'  opportunity  of  doing  what  every  one 
'  ought  to  rejoice  in  having  the  power 
'  to  do.' 

'  Nothing  can  he  more  juft,  Ma- 
'  dam,  than  this  reflection  of  yours/ 
faid  Mr.  Lovegrove;  *  but  I  am  lorry 

*  to  have  obferved,  that  there  are  too 

*  many  who  have  greatly  the  power 
'  without  being  bleiled  with  the- will 

*  to  do  the   lead  good  office:    others 
'  again,  who,  though  of  a  more  bene-. 
'  ficent  difpofition,  confine  their  boun- 

*  ties  within  the  narrow  com  pafs  of  their 
'  own  acquaintance.     Diftrefs  is  not 
'  diftrtls  with  them,,  unlefs  the  perfon 

*  who  labours  under  it  be  known  to 

*  them;  forgetting  that  all  mankind  are 
'  but  one  family,  descended  originally 
'  from  the  fame  parents;  that  every  in- 
'  dividual  is  a  branch  from  the  fame 
'  ftock,  and  confequently  have  a  kin- 
'  dred  right  to  the  protection  of  each 
'  other. 

*  I  was  an  ear  witnefs  not  long  ago,' 
continued  he,  '  of  a  very  fevereas  well  as 

*  genteel  reprimand  given  to  a  peer  of  the 
'  tirrt  rank  by  a  perlon  in  great  diftiefs, 

*  who  had   petiiioned  his   lordfhip  for 
'  relief,  and  to  whom  he  fent  for  an- 
'  fwer,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  him, 
'  and  that  he  never  gave  any  thing  ta 
'grangers;    on    this    the   unfortunate 
'  perlbn  replied  to  him   that  delivered 
'  the  mefiage — "  T^en  tell  your  lord 
"  that  he  will  never  relieve  an  angel." 

This  worthy  gentleman  would  per- 
haps have  farther  expatiated  on  the  beau- 
ties of  a  mind  extensively  benevolent, 
if  they  had  not  been  inierrupied  by. 


Landy,  who  came  up  to  acquaint  them 
the  neceflary  repairs  of  the  coach  were 
now  entirely  finifhed.  On  hearing  this, 
as  there  were  yet  fome  hours  of  day- 
light, they  all  agreed  to  go  to  Maiden- 
head that  night;  rot  only  becaufe  they 
were  fure  of  meeting  with  better  ac- 
commodation than  they  had  found  here, 
but  alfo  for  the  fake  of  being  fo  much 
the  farther  on  their  journey. 

Every  thing  being  got  ready  with  all 
imaginable  expedition,  they  departed 
from  that  village,  where  Lady  Speck 
left  orders  that  the  fervant  who  had 
been  fent  to  conduct  the  young  llranger 
ftiould  refrelh  himfelf  there  that  night, 
and  follow  them  early  the  next  morning 
to  Maidenhead. 


CHAP. 


> 

XV. 


,, 


CANNOT    FAIL     OF     GIVING    AN 
GREEABLESENSATIONTOEVER 
HONEST      AND       GOOD-NATURED 
READER. 

MISS  Wingman,  who,  befides  th« 
natural  affVclion  fhe  had  for  a 
mother  who  tenderly  loved  her,  had 
always  been  bred  in  the  ftri&eft  prin- 
ciples of  duty  and  obedience  to  her, 
could  not  keep  herfelf  from  being  a 
little  uneafy  at  the  delay  that  had  hap* 
pened  in  their  journey,  fearing  that  in- 
dulgent parent  might  be  under  fomeap- 
prehenfions  of  her  being  detained  by  a 
worfe  accident  than  the  ical  one,  a  day 
longer  than  fheexpecled. 

To  relieve  her  as  foon  as  poflible, 
however,  from  the  anxieties  (lie  might 
be  under  on  this  fcore,  flie  made  Lan- 
dy, inltead  of  (topping  with  th; 
Maidenhead,  proceed  dire£tly,nnd  with 
all  the  fpeed    he  could,  towards  Lon- 
don: the  honeft  fteward  knowing  his 
old    lady's   temper,    was    glad    t 
charged  with  this  commidion,  ;.i 
the  young  one,  that,  as  far  as  the  day 
was  advanced,  he  doubted  not  but  he 
mould  be  able  to  reach  Wimlfoi 
night;  and  from  thence,   fettin:; 
early  the  next   morning,    cany  Lady 
\Viiigman  the  joyful  news  of  their  ap- 
proach ilvtrul   hums  before  the  . 
could  pofii; 

This  ,  f,  in  a  young 

lady  of  Mifs  Wingm...  ^  vo- 

latile difpofition,    appeared   ex;: 
Amiable  in  the  eyes  bylh  of  Jtnn 
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Mr.  Lovegrove;  but  I  will  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  any  repetition  of  the 
many  compliments  they  made  to  her 
upon  the  occafion,  things  of  much 
greater  moment  requiring  to  be  dif- 
cufled. 

.Nothing  worthy  of  obtaining  a  place 
in  this  hiftory  happening  at  prefent,  I 
(hall  only  fay,  they  all  came  to  Maiden- 
head perfectly  well  pleafed  with  the 
change  of  their  quarters;  and  that  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  to  whofe  direction  every 
thing  was  left,  took  care  they  mould 
be  made  full  amends  that  evening  for 
the  bad  entertainment  of  the  preceding 
cne. 

The  fervant,  who  had  been  fent  to 
attend  the  fair  fugitive,  returned,  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  he  had  received, 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  brought 
an  account,  that  he  had  been  fo  fortu- 
nate as  to  procure  a  handfome  poft- 
chaife  for  her,  which  was  to  carry  her 
quite  to  Briftol. 

Mr.  Lovegrove,  Jenny,  and  Mifs 
Wingman,  were  all  up  and  drefledj 
the  equipage  was  ready:  but  Lady 
Speck,  who  loved  to  travel  at  her  eafe, 
not  rifing  before  her  ufual  hour,  they 
did  not  fet  out  fo  foon  as  fome  of  the 
company,  her  fifter  in  particular,  were 
impatient  to  do. 

Notwithftanding  this,  the  high  metal 
of  thehorfes,  and  (kill  of  the  conductor, 
brought  them  to  London  pretty  early  in 
the  afternoon.  Lady  Speck,  who 
thought  herlelf  under  an  indifpenfable 
duty  of  waiting  on  her  mother  before 
fhe  went  home,  prevailed  on  Jenny 
and  Mr.  Lovegrove  to  accompany  them  j 
fo  the  coachman  was  ordered  to  drive 
dire&ly  thither. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the 
good  old  lady  received  her  two  daugh- 
ters with  all  the  demonftrations  of  af- 
feftion  imaginable,  and  thofe  they 
brought  with  them  with  the  greaterl 
complaifance;  but  after  the  firft  faluta- 
tions  were  over — '  I  am  forry,'  (aid  ihe, 
turning  to  Lady  Speck,  *  that  what  I 
'  wrote  to  Kitty  has  made  you  and 
'  Mifs  JefTamy  quit  the  pleafures  of 
f  Bath,  fo  much  fooner  than  I  believe 
'  either  of  you  intended.' 

'  I  am  forry,  Madam,*  replied  me, 
'  for  the  occafion  of  your  ladyftiip's 
'  writing  in  that  manner.' — *  So  am 
'  not  I,'  cried  a  voice  well  known  to 
all  that  were  prefent;  and  immediately 
Lord  Huntley,  followed  by  Sir  Tho- 


mas Welby,  ru(hed from  an  inner  room, 
where  they  had  withdrawn  on  the  ladie« 
coming  up.  '  The  late  cloud,*  con- 
tinued Lord  Huntley,  *  caft  upon  my 

*  honour,  I  hope  will  only  ferve  to  ren- 

*  der  it  more  bright  in  the  eyes  of  thofe 

*  to  whom  Imoft  dcfireitfliould  be  con- 
<  fpicuous.' 

He  then  paid  his  compliments  to  each 
of  the  ladies,  one  after  another,  who 
were  all  of  them  fo  aftonimed  at  the 
fight  of  him,  that  they  had  not  the 
power  of  uttering  one  word:  this  fcene, 
in  effect  was  fo  pleafant,  thatSirTho- 
mas  Welby  laughed  till  his  fides  (hookj 
and  Lady  Wingman,  in  fpite  of  her 
gravity,  could  not  forbear  fmiling. 

As  Lord  Huntley  advanced  to  em- 
brace Mr.  Lovegrove — '  I  congratulate 
'  you,  my  lord,'  faid  that  gentleman; 
'  I  congratulate  you,  fince  there  needs 
'  no  other  proof  than  feeing  your  lord- 
'  (hip  here,  to  a  flu  re  me  that  your  in- 

*  nocence  is  fully  cleared.' 

'  Aye,  aye,*  cried  Sir  Thomas  Wel- 
by; *  all  this  buftle  has  happened 
'  through  my  foolifti  miftake:  and  I  am 
'  glad  that,  befides  my  fair  charge  and 
'  her  mother,  here  are  fo  many  wit- 
'  nefles  of  my  acknowledging  it.' 

'  Sir  Thomas,*  replied  Lord  Hunt- 
ley,  '  you  have  fo  well  atoned  for  re- 
4  prefenting  me  more  unworthy  than  I 
'  really  am,  or  can  be,  by  thepromife 
'  you  have  given  me  of  ufing  your  in- 
'  tereft  to  make  me  more  happy  than  I 
'  can  ever  deferve  to  be,  that  I  have 
'  reafon  to  blefs  an  error  fo  propitious 
'  to  my  hopes.* 

«  The  event,  I  perceive,  has  proved 
'  fortunate  enough,'  faid  Lady  Speck; 
4  but,  methinks,  I  (hould  be  glad  to 
'  know  how  it  came  about  to  be  fo,  and 
'  by  what  means  Sir  Thomas  was  fo 

*  ftrangely  deceived.* 

'  Strangely  indeed,  Madam  !*  an- 
fwered  he;  *  I  am  afhamed  to  think  of 

*  it:  but  have  a  little  patience,  and  you 

*  mall  be  fully  acquainted  with  all  the 
'  particulars  of  this  very  foolifh  affair; 
'  it  is  a  penance  I  have  enjoined  my- 
c  felf,  for  my  weaknefs  in  fo  rafhiy 
'  giving  credit  to  appearances/ 

The  company  now  feated  themfelves, 
which  before  they  had  not  donej  and 
Sir  Thomas,  on  feeing  the  three  young 
ladies  and  Mr.  Lovegrove  prepared  to 
give  their  attention  to  what  he  had  to 
deliver,  began  the  recital  he  had  pro- 
mifed,  in  thefe  or  the  like  words. 

P  a  «  Happening 
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*  Happening  to  call,'  faid  he,  f  at 
the  houfe   of  an    honcft   tradefman 
with    whom  I   have  been   long   ac- 
quainted, I  was  a  little  furprifced,  on 
palling  through   his  fliop,  to  hear  a 
perlbn  who  came  in  juft  after  me,  en- 
quire if  Lord  Huntley  or  his  lady 
were  at  home. 

'  I  ftaidnotto  hear  what  anfwer  was 
given  to  the  man,  but  went  directly 
to  my  friend,  whom  I  faw  fitting  in 
his  counting-houfe:  the  firftqueftion 
I  aflced  him  was,  what  lodgers  he  had 
in  the  houfe  ?  To  which  he  replied, 
that  at  prefent  he  had  the  honour  of 
having  Lord  and  Lady  Huntley,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland;  but  fhould 
not  long  he  fo  happy,  for  they  had 
taken  a  great  houfe  in  the  New  Build- 
ings, and  only  waited  till  their  fur- 
niture, which  was  on  the  road  from 
Weft-Chefter,  mould  arrive. 

*  The  confternation  I  was  in  made 
me  put  a  great  many  interrogations 
to  him,  fome  of  which  I  believe  were 
impertinent  enough;  but  he  had  the 
good  manners,  however,   to  anfwer 
(ueein&ly  to  every  thing  I  afked,  ac- 
cording to  the  belt  of  his  knowledge. 
He  told  me,  thaf  Lord  Huntley  had 
been  in  England  fome  time  before  his 
lady;  that  he  had  ftaid  but  two  nights 
with  her  in   thefe  lodgings  before  he 
went  out  of  town,  and  would  not  re- 
turn till   his   houfe  fliould  be  quite 
compleated,  and  fit  for  his  reception, 
leaving  the  care  of  every  thing  to  her 
ladyfhip  and  the  fteward. 

*  He  alfo  added,  that  hearing  they 
intended   to  furnifh  one  apartment 
entirely  new,  he  had  recommended  an 
upholfterer  and  cabinet-maker  to  them 
for  that  purpofe,  and  hoped  he  fhould 
have  an  opportunity  of  obliging  fe- 
v<ral  others  of  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, by  helping  them  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  this  noble  lord. 

4  As  he  is  of  a  very  communicative 
difpofition,  he  ran  on,  of  his  own 
accord,  with  feveral  other  particu- 
lars; to  which;  indeed,  I  did  notgive 
much  attention,  thinking  myfelf  tho- 
roughly convinced  in  the  main  point, 
that  of  Lordlluntley's  being  a  mar- 
ried man. 

'  But  notwithftanding  all  he  f.id 
ftrved  to  corroborate  that  belief  in 
me,  I  was  willing  to  be  ftill  more 
confirmed;  which  I  thought  I  might 


*  be,  by  feeing  and  fpeaking  to  the  lady 
«  herfelf. 

'  Accordingly  I  told  my  friend,  that 

*  I  was   well    acquainted  with   Lord 
'  Huntley,  though  I  had  not  till  now 

*  heard  of  his  mairiage;  but  that,  fjnce 

*  it  was  fo,  and  the  thing  feemed  to  be 
'  no  fecret,  I  mould  be  glad  to  pay  my 
'  compliments  to  her  ladyfhip  on  that 
'  occafion. 

'  To  this  he  replied,  that  fhe  was 

*  the    belt-humoured    woman    in    the 
'  world,  and  he  was  fure  would  take 

*  itvery  kindly.    •«  Yonder  is  the  ftew- 
"  ard,"    cried   he;  «'  I  will    let    hira 
"  know  your  intentions."     In  fpeak- 
'  ing  thefe  words,  and  without  wait- 
'  ing  to  hear  what  I  would  fay,    he 
'  beckoned  to  a  perfon  who  was  that 
'  moment  coming  into  the  houfe:  pre- 
'  fently  the  worft  countenanced  man  I 
'  ever  faw,  on  my  fignifying  to  him 
'  my  defire  of  waiting  on  Lady  Hunt- 
'  ley,  anfwered  with  a  great  deal  of  ci- 
'  vility,  that  he  would  fee  if  her  lady- 
'  fhip  was  at  leifure  to  receive  the  ho- 
'  nour  of  my  vifit. 

'  I  forgot  to  fend  up  my  name,  which 
'  blunder  occafioned  him  to  come  down 
'  again  to  aflc  it.  I  made  no  fcruple 
'  to  inform  him  who  I  was,  with  this 
'  addition,  of  being  one  of  Lord  Hunt- 
'  ley's  friends:  he  went  up  again,  but 
'  ftaid  much  longer  above  the  fecond 
'  -time  than  he  had  done  the  firft;  at 
c  lalt,  however,  he  returned  with  leaves 
'  for  my  admiffion. 

'  I  followed  my  conductor,  who  in- 
'  troducedme  to  the  prefence  of  a  very 
1  lovely  woman  indeed,  though  ihe  had 

*  fomevvhat  of  a  downcaft  look  in  her 

*  eyes;  which,  as  well  as  a  good  deal 
'  of  hefitation  in  her  voice  in  receiving 
'  me,  I  at  that  time   imputed  to  her 
'  modefty,  on  finding  herfelf  accofted 
'  by  a  ftranger;  but  have  fincc  found 
'  more  proper  caufes  to  afcribe  it  to, 
'  thole  of  guilt  and  fear. 

*  When  the  firlt  compliments  were 
'  patted,  I  took  the  liberty  of  alking 
'  her  to  what  part  of  the  country  my 
'  lord  had  retired.     She  feemed  in 
«  confufion  than  before  at  this  quef- 
'  tii>n,  whicl)  then  gave  me  fom 
'   prize;  but  on    reflecting   afterwaidt 
4   uj.on  it,   I  eafily  found  it  had  pro* 
'  cecded  from  her  want  of  being  pre- 

*  pared  witli  an  anfwer.     I  was,  how- 
'  cvti".  !o  incoiifidvraic  as  to  furmfh 
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her  with  one,  by  mentioning  Bath  ; 

on  which  (he  prelently  cried  out— 

«  Yes,  Sir;  my  lord  is  gone  to  Bath 

1  with  fome  perfons  of  quality,  his  re- 

*  lations," 

«  Having  fatisfied  my  curiofity  with 
the  fight  of  this  fine  lady,  I  took  a 
pretty  hafty  leave  of  her,  and  went 
directly  to  Lady  Wingman,  to  whom 
I  was  impatient  to  communicate  the 
difcovery  which,  I  thought,  had  been 
fo  providentially  thrown  in  my  way. 
«  Her  lady/hip,  as  may  eafily  be  fup- 
pofed,  was  both  amazed  and  troubled; 
but  the  refult  of  our  converfation  was 
to  write  immediately  to  Mjfs  Wing- 
man,  and  apprize  her  of  the  danger 
we  imagined  (he  was  in  from  thead- 
drefles  of  a  married  man.  My  lady 
would  needs  fend  Landy  with  thefe 
difpatches,  in  order  to  enforce  the 
contents,  and  to  conduct  her  daugh- 
ter up  to  London. 

«  1  need  not  tell  you  the  fatisfaftion 
Mifs  Wingman's  letter  gave  us.  Her 
ladyfhip  was  now  perfectly  eafyj  and 
I  gave  myfelf  no  farther  pains  to  en» 
quire  after  Lord  and  Lady  Huntley. 
Happening,  however,  to  meet  my 
friend  one  day  by  accident,  he  told 
me  that  his  lordmip  was  expected  in 
town  every  hour,  and  that  all  was 
ready  for  their  going  into  their  houfej 
*  fo  that  he  mould  foon  lofe  his  lodgers. 

*  Things  were  in  this  petition,  when 
'  I  was  told  one  morning,  foori  after  I 

was  out  of  bed,  that  Lord  Huntley, 
and  a  gentleman  he  had  brought  with 
him,  were  below,  and  defined  to  fpeak 
with  me.  I  think  I  was  not  more 
aftonifhed  on  hearing  he  was  married, 
than  I  was  at  his  making  me  a  vifit. 
I  ran  down,  notwithftanding,  to  re- 
ceive him  ;  but  more  haftened  by  the 
perplexity  I  was  in  than  by  any  re- 
ipect  I  had  for  him  at  that  time. 

*  Indeed,   my  lord,'    continued  Sir 
Thomas,  addrefling    himfelf  to  Lord 
Huntley,  '  I  can  never  too  much  ad- 
mire your  lordmip's  moderation  in 
behaving  towards  me  as  you  did,  af- 
ter knowing  what  I  had  wrote  con- 
cerning you  to  Mifs  Wingrnan.' — 
Oh,  Sir  Thomas  !'  replied  that  no- 

>leman,  <  I  referved  all  my  fire  for 
thofe  who  I  fuppofed  had  traduced 
me  to  you,  and  created  me  an  enemy 
out  of  my  beft  friend.' 
Sir  Thomas  was  about  to  make  fome 
CtJLurn  to  what  Lord  H.umley  had  faid  $ 


but  the  ladies  cried  out,  that  they  were 
impatient  for  the  cataftrophe  of  this 
adventure,  and  defired  he  would  give 
a  truce  to  compliments,  and  purfue  the 
thread  of  his  difcourfe  :  on  which  he 
told  them  they  fliould  be  obeyed ;  and 
went  on  thus. 

«  What  I  have  farther  to  relate,'  faid 
he,  *  will  be  contained  in  a  very  mort 
compafs.  My  lord  and  I  foon  came 
to  an  eclaircitfement :  his  lordmip  re- 
peated to  me  the  heads  of  my  letter 
to  Mifs  Wingman ;  and  I  gave  him 
a  faithful  account  of  the  reafons  on 
which  my  accufation  was  founded. 
He  requefted  me  to  ufe  my  endea- 
vours to  (hew  him  the  villain  that 
had  ufurped  his  name.  I  readily- 
complied  ;  and  attended  his  lordmip 
and  his  friend,  who,  I  afterwards 
found,  was  Sir  Robert  Manley,  to 
the  houfe  where  the  fuppofed  Lord 
Huntley  and  his  lady  lodged. 
'  My  honeft  friend  was  luckily  at 
home  j  but,  on  my  defiring  to  fpeaic 
with  Lord  or  Lady  Huntley,  he  told 
me  they  had  left  him  two  days  be- 
fore, and  were  gone  to  their  new 
houfe:  on  which  I  alked  him  if  he 
knew  Lord  Huntley  when  he  faw 
him?  "  Yes,  certainly!"  replied  he, 
fomewhat  furprized  at  thequeftion. 
Am  I  the  peribn,"  cried  Lord  Hunt- 
ley,  ftepping  forward,  ««  that  lodged 
{  with  you,  and  bore  the  name  of  Lord 
'  Kuntley?" — "No,  Sir,"  anfwered 
he ;  "  nor  has  he  any  thing  of  your 
«  refemblance."  —  "  Then,"  faid  I, 
<•  you  have  been  impofed  upon  ;  it  is 

*  well  if  not  cheated  too  :   for,  I  a  flu  re 
1  you,  this  is  the  real  Lord  Huntley; 

*  and  him  you  have  had  with  you  mull 
'  be  an  importer." 

*  Never  were  horror  and  amazement 
more  ftrongly  painted  than  in  the  face 
of  this  poor  tradefman.  "  Then  I 

*  am  undone  !"  cried  he.     te  I  do  not 

*  mean  for  what  I  (hall  lofe  myfelf, 
1  though   it  is  no  trifle;    but  I  have 
'  drawn   in   feveral  of  my  friends  to 

*  give  them   credit."     He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  us  that  they  had 
taken  up  plate,  jewels,  houfhold  fur- 
niture, and  wearing  apparel,  to  a  con- 
fiderable  amount;  and  all  through  his 
recommendation.    We  pitied  his  <iif- 
trefs,  comforted  him  the  beft  we  could, 
and  told  him  that,  as  the  affair  was 
fo  recent,  it  was  to  be  hoped  their 
things  might  be  recovered. 

«  Lorc( 
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'  Lord  Huntley's  honour  was  now 
fully  cleared;  but  he  could  not  be 
content  without  condign  punifhment 
being  inflicted  on  the  villain  who  had 
a  (fumed  his  name  and  character  for 
ptirpofes  fo  infamous  and  bale.  The 
defrauded  tradesmen  were  all  lent  for 
on  this  occafton  ;  and,  as  it  could  not 
be  imagined  that  the  pretended  Lord 
Hnntley  would  either  (lay  long  in  this 
town,  or  venture  to  appear  to  any 
ftranger  while  in  it,  the  beft  expe- 
dienfthat  offered  was  to  get  a  fearch- 
warrant  to  force  open  the  doors  of 
his  new  habitation  ;  by  which  means 
he  would  not  only  be  apprehended, 
but  alfo  fucli  part  of  the  goods  he  had 
taken  up,  which  were  not  yet  em- 
bezzled, might  be  reftored  to  the  pro- 
per owners. 

*  A  warrant  was  eafily  obtained  on 
the  oath  of  the  feverai  tradefmen,  who 
all  went  with  Lord  Hnntley,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Manley,  and  myfeif,  to  fee  it 
put  in  execution  by  the  officers  of 
juftice;  but,  to  our  gre.it  difappoint- 
ment,  the  importer  was  flown,  with 
the  whole  gang  belonging  to  him, 
both  male  and  female.  Upon  enquiry 
amongthe  neighbours,  we  founcrthey 
had  been  there  but  one  night;  which 
time,  it  may  be  fuppoled,  they  had 
fpent  in  packing  up  and  carrying  off 
goods  they  had  brought  in.  The 
houie,  indeed,  is  conveniently  fituated 
for  fuch  a  purpofe,  there  being  a 
luck-door  through  the  (tables  into 
another  ftrect.* 

Here  Sir  Thomas  Welby  ended  his 
little  narrative:  what  was  faid  upon  it 
will  be  part  of  the  iubjecl  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  chapter. 


CHAP.     XVI. 

TREATS    OF    MORE    THINGS     THAN 
ONE. 

AFTER  thanking  Sir  Thomas 
Welby  for  the  trouble  he  had 
given  hirnk-lf  in  fttisfying  iheir  curi- 
olity,  and  congratulating  L.-.rd  lluntley 
on  the  cafe  he  had  found  in  removing 
t'ne  afyerfion  caft  upon  him,  this  amia- 
blc  company-began  to  enquire  what  me- 
thods had  betn  token  to  find  out  where 
the  importer  and  his  alfuciates  had  con- 
ct-al'-d  them'.elves,  in  order  that  ihey 
nti^ht  be  brought  to  juftice. 


Lord  Huntley  replied,  that  nothing 
had  been  left  undone  for  that  purpofe  j 
that  not  only  all  the  fufpecled  places  in 
London  had  been  fearched,  but  illb 
letters  fent  to  all  thofe  ports  in  the 
kingdom  which  opened  either  towards 
France,  Holland,  or  Ireland,  with  a 
defcription  of  their  perfons,  and  affida- 
vits of  the  frauds  they  had  been  guilty 
of;  but  that  all  this  had  been  of  no 
effeft:  fo  that  thofe  wretches,  if  they 
took  any  of  thofe  routes,  muft  have  ef- 
caped  before  the  intelligence  arrived. 

'  I  cannot  but  confefs,'  faid  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  '  that  the  impoftor  fliewed 
'  a  good  deal  of  addrefs  i n  the  manage  - 

*  ment  of  this  affair  ;  for,  as   he  had 
'  affumed  the  character  of  a  nobleman 
'  whofe  perfon,  he  muft  needs  believe, 

*  was  well  known,  he  took  care  not  to 
'  be  feen  by  any  one  but  the  mafter  of 
'  the  houle  where  the  fcene  of  his  vil- 
'  lainy  was  to  be  tranfafted,  and  evert 
'  by  him  but  juft  enough  to  give  him 
'  room  to  fay  he  had  fuch  a  one  for  his 
'  lodger/ 

'  It  certainly  requires  abundance  both 
'  of  courage  and  policy  to  form  a  com- 
«  pleat  villain,'  faid  Lady  Wingman  j 
«  and  I  have  often  wondered  that  men, 

*  endued  with  fuch  great  talents,  fhould 
'  not  rather  employ  them  for  ends  more 
'  laudable,  as  well  as  more  fafe,  for 

*  themfelves.' 

'  All  good  qualities,  Madam,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Lovegrove,  *  lofe  their  veiy 

*  nature  when  accompanied  with  a  vi- 
'  ciousdifpofition.  Some  men  are  born 
'  with    fuch    an    unhappy   propenfity, 
'  fuch  an  innate   love  of  wickednefs, 
'  that  they  will  do  nothing  at  all  un- 
'  Icfs  they  can  do  mifchief :  it  is  in  that 
'  alone  they  are  capable  of  exerting  the 
'  talents  they  are  pofll-fled  of.  Nothing 
'  is  more  frequent  than  for  a  lawyer, 

*  who  might  make  a  very  good  figure  in 

*  a  juft  caufe,  to  chufe  to  engage  him- 
'  felf  only  in  thole  which  require  chi- 
«  cancry  and  artifice  ;  nor  for  a  foldier 
{  drummed   out  of  his  regiment   for 
'   cowardice,  to  become  a  molt  bold  and 
'  hardened  villain  in  robbing  on  the 

*  highway.' 

•  Yet  there  is  a  way  to  correct  this 

-:nfity  you  talk  of,'  criei! 
Speck;  «  otherwife  rice  would  rather 
«   be   a   misfoi  tu:  e  than   a   fault,  and 
'  confequently  delerve  lefs  blame  than 
'  pity.' 

« I>oubtkf«4  Madam/  anfwered  ^Tr. 
Lovegro  C{ 
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Lovegrove;  '  but  it  muft  be  done  in 
«  the  moft  early  years  of  life,  and  re- 

*  quires  more  pains  than  either  tutor 
'  or  pupil  are  ibmetimes  inclined  to 
«  take.' 

This  gentleman  would,  perhaps,  have 
gone  on  with  fome  difcourfe  concerning 
fhe  miftakes  of  education,  and  the  little 
care  that  is  too  generally  taken  in  giv- 
ing a  right  bent  to  the  minds  of  youth, 
which  might  have  been  of  very  great 
fervice  to  many  of  my  readers,  if  it  had 
not  been  prevented  by  the  fudclen  en- 
trance of  Sir  Robert  Manley ;  on  which 
the  converfation  immediately  turned  on 
other  fubje&s. 

The  trufty  Landy,  according  to  his 
promife,  having  reached  London  pretty 
early  that  morning,  Lady  Wingman 
took  it  into  her  head  to  furprize  her 
daughters  with  the  fight  of  Lord  Hunt- 
ley  in  a  place  where  they  could  fo  little 
expeft  to  find  him  ;  and  willing  alfo 
that  their  common  friends  mould  be 
witneffes  of  this  meeting,  made  an  in- 
vitation, at  the  fame  time,  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Welby  and  Sir  Robert  Manley  j 
but  the  latter  of  thefe  gentlemen  not 
being  at  home  when  the  meflage  was 
delivered,  heard  not  of  it  till  fome  hours 
afterwards,  which  was  the  caufe  that 
he  came  not  with  the  others. 

Welcomes,  congratulations,  and  all 
the  compliments  befitting  the  prefent 
occafion,  were  now  renewed ;  after 
which—-'  What  I  have  loft/  laid  Sir 
Robert  Manley,  '  by  not  being  here 

*  before,  will,  I  hope,  be  made  up  by 
'  the  company  by  the   intelligence   I 
'  bring. — You  know,  my  lord,'  con- 
tinued  he,  turning  to  Lord  Huntley, 
«  that  we  met  Celandine  in  the  Park 
'  yelterday?' 

*.Yes,'  replied  that  nobleman,  laugh- 
ing; '  he  was  all  alert  and  gay,  talk- 
'  ing  to  fome  ladies,  when  we  met  him : 
'  but  I  (hall  never  forget  how  his  coun- 
'  tenance  changed  on  perceiving  us, 

*  and  how  filly  and  fheepifh  he  looked 
'  as  we  patted  by  him  !' 

*  The  fecret  of  his  doing  fo,'  refumed 
Sir  Robert,  '  iseafyto  guefs.  The  fight 
'  of  us  two,  doubtlefs,  made  him  ima- 
'  gine  that  the  terrible  Mr.  Lovegrove 

*  was  alfo  in  town  ;  for  I  have  juil  now 
'  heard  that  he  has  packed  up  all  his 
'  fardles  of  fopperies,  and  is  gone  this 

*  ,very  morning  to  make  a  fecond  tour, 
<  and  difplay  them  to  tb,e  bdl  ac-yan- 


«  tage  he  can  among  his  brethren,  the 

*  petit-maitres.' 

*  What!  gone  to  Paris?'  cried  Mr. 
Lovegrove.    *  Aye,  verily!'  replied  the 
other:   *  his  diamond  taffel  now  ceafr* 
'  to  fparklein  St.  James's  fun,  and  his 
«  mufk  and  amber  to  perfume  the  Mall. 

*  Your  dreadful  idea  has  driven  hence 
'  the  hero  of  the  mode— 

"  To  the  great  grief  of  many  a  charming  toaft, 
"  Who  fighs  and  mourns  her  dear  Pulvilio 
"loft!" 

'  Fye  upon  you,  Sir  Robert!'  faid 
Mifs  Wingman,  giving  him  a  flap  over 
the  fhoulder  with  her  fan  ;  *  I  cannot 

*  have  fo  mean  an  opinion  of  my  fex  a& 
'   to  believe,  that  there  is  even  one  wo- 

*  man  in  the  world  that  will  regret  the 
'  abfence  of  fuch  a  coxcomb/ 

*  Yes,  fifter,'   rejoined  Lady  Speck, 
'  juft  as  one  would  regret  the  lofs  of  a 
'  fquirrel  or  a  monkey,   who  has  di- 
'  verted   one  with  it's  tricks  ;    for,  I 
c  dare  anfwer,    no  woman  ever  con- 

*  fidered  him  in  any  other  light.' 

*  Perhaps  not,  Madam,'  faid  Lord 
Huntley  j    '  but  as   the   animals  you 

*  mention  are  fometimes  very  mifchie- 
'  vous,  fo  there  may  be  danger  in  en- 

*  couraging   the  follies   of  Celandine, 
'  which   every  one   is   not  aware  of. 
'  There  is  a  certain  young  lady  in  this 
'  town,  by  fome  cried  up  for  one  of  the 
'  greateft  beauties  in  it,  who  has  re- 
'  ceived  a   wound  in   her   reputation, 

*  which  will   not  eafily  be  healed,  on 
'  account  of   her  acquaintance   with 
<  him.' 

*  I  know  who  your  lordmip  means,* 
cried  Jenny,  who  was  always  ready  to 
take  part  with  the  abfent ;    '  but  dare 

believe  that,  whoever  cenfures  her  for 
having  the  leaft  tendre  for  that  un- 
worthy triiler,  does  her  a  great  deal  of 
injurtice.  It  is  true,  he  has  had  the 
impudence  and  vanity  to  follow  her 
to  all  publick  places,  and  even  to 
take  fome  liberty  in  company,  •winch 
her  excefs  of  good -nature  kept  her 
from  refentino;  fo  much  as,  perhaps, 
fhe  ought  to  have  done:  yet,  in  fpite 
of  thefe  appearances,  I  think  I  may 
bf  pretty  pofitive  that  fhe  heartily 
hates  and  defpifes  him.' 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, haJ  more  concern  in  this  dif- 
courfe than  any  one  of  the  company* 

except 
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..Except  Lady  Speck,  joined  not  in  it ; 

but  aftcfted  to  be  wholly  unattentive  CHAP.     XVII. 

during  the  time  it  larted,  and  feemed 
taken  up  with  admiring  a  fine  gold- 
headed  cane  Sir  Thomas  Welby  had  in 
liis  hand. 

The  good  baronet,  who  had  all  this 
while  been  filent,  as  knowing  nothing 
cither  of  Celandine  or  the  lady  men- 
tioned by  Lord  Huntley,  could  not  now, 
on  hearing  what  Jenny  faid,  forbear 
teftifying  his  admiration  of  her  genero- 
fity  in  exprefiions  no  lefs  polite  than 
they  were  fincere. 

*  It  is  no  new  thing,  Sir  Thomas,' 
faid  Mr.  Lovegrove,  «  to  hear  Mifs 

Jeffamy  plead    the  caufe  of  the  ac- 

cufed  :   flrong  as  was  the  indictment 

laid   againft  Lord  Huntley  in    your 

letter,  I  can  affure  you  it  loft  half  it's 

force  by  the  arguments  which  this  fair 

advocate  ui  gs.J   in  oppofition  to  it ; 

fcarce  could    the  fuppofed   criminal 

himi'elf  have  defended  his  innocence 

with  more  zeal,  or  in  terms  more  pa- 

thetick  and  efficacious.' 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  Lord 
Huntley  made  th*  moft  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments to  that  young  lady,  on 
being  told  the  part  fhe  had  taken  in  his 
jollification .  '  But  how,  Madam,'  faid 
he  to  her,  '  did  my  charming  judge  re- 
'  ceive  the  pleas  you  were  ib  good  to 
•  offer  in  my  behalf?' 

'  Oh,  my  lord,'  anfwered  fhe  with 
n  fmile,  *  this  is  not  a  fair  queftioflj  a 
'  barrirter,  you  know,  never  pretends  to 
'  dive  into  the  fentimtnts  of  the  court.' 
He  then  was  about  to  adclrefs  foinething 
to  Mifs  Wingman,  who  feemed  in  a 
good  deal  of  confufion  at  this  difcourfe; 
but  her  blufhes  were  inltamly  relieved 
by  the  butler  coming  in  to  tell  Lady 
\Vi;igman  that  flipper  wns  on  the  ta- 
ble; on  which  they  all  adjourned  into 
the  next  room,  and  fat  down  to  partake 
of  a  very  elegant  collation,  which  that 
lady  had  prepared  for  their  entertain- 
ment. 

What  pafiTed  during  the  time  of  eat- 
ing would  be  fupeifluous  to  repeat;  fo 
J  lhallonly  fry 'that  loon  after  the  cloth 
was  taken  away,  Lady  Sj>eck,  know- 
ing her  mother  went  early  to  bed ,  made 
a  motion  to  re'ire,  an<!  by  doing  fo.en- 
g;gec!  the  company  to  break  up,  to  the 
no  liTi-ilI  fitisf";>erion  of  Jenny,  who  w.;s 
impatient  to  get  home,  for  rcafons  which 
will  pirfemly  aprn-ar. 


AFFORDS  FRESH  MATTER  TO  EM- 
PLOY THE  SPECULATION  OF  EVE- 
RY  CURIOUS  READER. 

BY  Jemmy's  letter  from  Ham- Hall, 
Jenny  found  that  the  time  which 
he  propofed  to  continue  there  was  clapf- 
ed ;  and  therefore  doubting  not  but  that 
he  was  now  in  town,  fent  her  fervant 
the  minute  fhe  came  home,  to  acquaint 
him  with  her  arrival j  but  fhe  was  a 
good  deal  furprized  when  the  return  of 
the  meflenger  informed  her,  that  after 
flaying  but  two  nights  in  London,  he 
had  ftt  out  the  very  day  before  for 
Bath. 

The  gall  of  this  difappointment  had 
an  equal  portion  of  fweetnefs  mingled 
with  it:  if  Hie  was  vexed  at  not  being 
able  to  fee  him  fo  foon  as  fhe  had  ex- 
pected, (lie  was  no  lefs  pleafed  on  the 
hafle  he  had  made  to  go  to  Bath,  as  fhe 
knew  he  could  have  noreafon  to  imagine 
flie  as  yet  had  left  that  place. 

This  being  a  new  proof  of  the  fmce- 
rity  of  his  affection  towards  her,  very 
much  abated  her  impatience  to  reproach 
him  with  the  lefs  honourable  addreflcs 
he  had  made  eliewhere;  and  fhe  forne- 
times  even  doubted  within  herfelf,  whe- 
ther fhe  ought  ever  to  give  him  any 
mock  upon  that  fcore. 

When  the  fufpicion  of  an  enormous 
jnjury  is  once  removed,  all  lefler  ones 
dccreafe  in  magnitude,  and  feem  lefs  de- 
ferving  our  refentment  than  thry  really 
are.  Jenny  believing  her  lover  inno- 
cent, as  to  the  main  point,  began  now 
to  think  little  of  any  thing  elle  he  might 
be  guilty  of. 

The  good- humour  Ihe  was  in  at  pre- 
fent  with  him  rendered  her  mind  quite 
compofed:  but  the  time  was  not  arriv- 
ed when  flie  was  to  remain  in  any  fet- 
tled (taie  of  tranquillity;  a  letter  was 
brought  to  her  byaperfon  who  refufed 
to  fay  either  from  whom  or  from 
he  came.  It  contained  thcfc  lines; 


'    TO    MISS   JESSAMY, 
'    M/\ 

«  'THE  high  character  I  have  heard 
•*•    *  of  your  good-nature  and 

'  plaifance  makes  me  not  doubt  h\ 
*  ate  endowed  with  an  toual  fb 

*  i- 
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«  juftice  and  generofity,  efpecially  when 
«  thefe  noble  virtues  are  to  be  exerted 
'  in  favour  of  a  perfon  of  your  own 
«  fex;  and  in  that  confidence  take  the 

*  liberty  of  entreating  you  will  fet  me 

*  right  in  an  affair  on  which  the  whole 
«  happinefs   of  my  life  depends,  and 
« "which  none  but  yourfelf  can  clear  up 
«  from  it's  prefent  ambiguity. 

«  I  have  for  a  confiderable  time  re- 
'  ceived  the  moft  paflionate  addreflfes  of 

*  a  gentleman  whom,  I  very  well  know, 
'  the  world  once  looked  upon  asdeftin- 

<  ed  to  be  yours:  he  bas  gained  my 

<  friends  confent,  and,  by  his  merits 

<  and  afliduities,  fo  great  an  afcendant 

<  over  me,  that  nothing  hitherto  has 

<  hindered  me  from  accepting  his  hand, 
«  but  the  fears  that  in  doing  fo  I  (hould 

<  be  acceflary  to  his  being  guilty  of  an 

*  irreparable  injury  to  you. 

"«  After  all  this,  it  may  perhaps  be 
«  needlefs  to  tell  you,  that  I  mean  Mr. 
«  Jeflamy;  but  as  my  circurnftances  re- 
«  quire  a  plain  and  categorical  anfwer 
«  from  you  on  this  head,  it  behoves  me 

*  to  exprefs  myfelf  in  terms  which  will 

*  admit  no  room  to  doubt  their  mean- 

*  ing:  if  is,  indeed,  Madam,  no  other 
'  than  he  whom  I  love,  and  by  whom  I 
«  am  equally  beloved;  and  who,  while 
«  he  confefTes  a  former  engagement  with 
«  you,  protefts  at  the  fame  time,  and 
«  with  the  fame   feeming   fincerity  at 

*  leaft,  that  it  is  now  entirely  broken 
«  off,  and  that  he  is  at  full  liberty  to 

*  difpofe  of  his  perfon   where  he  has 

*  given  his  heart. 

«  But  I  have  been  told,  by  people 

*  more  experienced  than  myfelf,  that 
'  men  will  fay  and  fwear  any  thing  to 
'  gain  their  point;  I  dare,  therefore, 
'  depend  on  nothing  but  an  affurance 
'  from  yourfelf  of  the  reality  of  his  pro- 

*  feffions.     Tell  me,   I  befeech  you, 

*  how  far  the  intended  union  between 
f  you  is  diflolved,  and  whether  I  may 
'  be  hi$  without  a  crime?  Pity  a  rival, 
'  who  would  rather  die  than  invade  your 
'  property,  if  once  convinced  he  is  fo; 
'  eafe  a  fufpence  which  has  fomething 
'  initmorediftracling,  more  cruel,  than 
'  all  that  could  be  infliaed  by  the  laft 
'  defpair  on  her  who  is,  with  the  great- 
'  eft  refpeft,  Madam,  your  moft  obedi- 
'  ent,  though  unknown  feivant. 

*  P.  S.  I  beg  an  immediate  anfwer, 
*  becaufe  I  have  promifed  to  give 
'  mine  to  Mr,  JeiTamy  on  his  re- 
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'  turn  from  Bath;  and  fliould  be 
4  glad  to  know,  before  he  comes, 
•  in  what  manner  I  oughtto  fquara 
'  my  conduct  towards  him.' 

On  the  firft  reading  this  letter,  new- 
alarms,  new  doubts,  new  jealoufies,  in- 
ftantly  filled  the  head  and  heart  of  Jen- 
ny} but,  on  the  fecond  perufal,  there 
feemed  to  her  fomething  too  romantick, 
in  the  expreffion,  as  well  as  purport  of 
it,  for  her  to  believe  it  founded  upon 
real  fa&;  and  (he  began  to  fancy  it  was 
either  intended  by  her  enemies  as  an  in- 
fult,  or  her  friends  as  a  jeft:  refolving, 
therefore,  that  from  which  quarter  fo- 
ever  it  came,  neither  of  them  mould 
have  any  room  to  laugh  at  her  behavi- 
our on  the  occafion,  (he  took  a  fmall 
piece  of  paper,  and  wrote  in  the  follow- 
ing words. 

'  T  F  I  were  really  poffefled  of  all  the 
A  *  good  qualities  afcribed  to  me  in 
the  letter  before  me,  I  know  none  of 
them  that  would  oblige  me  to  fend  any 
anfwer  to  an  anonymous  epiftle:  when 
the  lady  who  wrote  it  thinks  proper 
to  reveal  herfelf,  me  may  depend  on 
thefatisfa&ion  fhedefires;  in  the  mean 
time  flie  is  at  liberty  to  form  what 
conjecture  ihe  pleafes,  and  to  be  di- 
rected by  them  which  appear  to  her  to 
have  the  greateft  probability  of  being 
right.* 


This,  without  either  feal  or  direc- 
tion, and  only  folded  in  a  carelefs  man- 
ner, flie  gave  to  the  meffenger  who  had 
brought  the  letter,  and  bid  him  carry  it 
to  thofe  who  fent  him. 

She  fet  herfelf  down  again  in  order 
to  re-examine  the  contents  of  this  ex- 
traordinary epiftle;  but  the  more  me  did 
fo,  the  lefs  able  was  me  to  conceive  the 
real  intention  of  it,  or  from  what  hand 
it  came. 

After  forming,  and  as  often  reject- 
ing, a  thoufand  different  conjectures,  it 
at  laft  came  into  her  head,  that  the  wo- 
man to  whom  Jemmy  had  wrote  that 
•letter  which  me  received  at  Bath   by 
miftake,  had  contrived  this  ftratagern 
to  create  a  difFention  between  them. 
'  I  have  heard,'  faid  (he  to  herfelf, 
that  women  of  the  vile  profeffion  I 
fuppofe  her  of,  value  themfelves  up- 
on thefe  kind  of  artifices,  and  take  a 
pride  in  the  mifchiefs  they  fometimes 
occafion;  but  certainly,'   continued 
Q  ihe, 
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flie,  '  thofe  on  whom  fuch  little  tricks 
have  any  effect  muft  have  a  very  fmall 
ihareof  underftanding.  Jemmy,  how- 
ever,'  added  flie,  after  a  paufe,  '  will 
fee  by  this  the  fcandal  and  danger  of 
entering  into   any  fort  of  intimacy 
with  fuch  abandoned  creatures.' 
But  though  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  there  was  the  appearance  of  a  good 
deal  of  reafon  to  confirm  her  in  this  laft 
opinion,  yet  I  believe  thefagacious  read- 
er,  by  what  has  been   the  bufmefs  of 
feveral  chapters  in  the  firft  volume  of 
this  work,  will  eafily  guefs  that  the  let- 
ter in  queftion  was  only  an  addition  to 
the  former  attempts  made  by  the  invi- 
dious Bellpine  to  difTolve  that  cement  of 
affection  which  had  fo  long  united  the 
hearts  of  our  two  lovers. 

It  was,  indeed,  no  other  than  that 
bafe  man,  who  knowing  fhe  was  in 
town,  by  having  accidentally  met  her 
footman  in  the  morning,  had  taken  this 
method  of  corroborating  the  many 
others  which  he  before  had  put  in  prac- 
tice. 

He  waited  at  a  coffee-houfe  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  fee  what  return  Jen- 
ny would  make  by  his  emiflary;  which 
finding  not  fo  fatisfa£lory  as  he  wifhed, 
be  went  directly  to  vifit  her.  hopingthat 
by  her  countenance  and  behaviour,  im- 
mediately after  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
be  would  be  able  to  difcover,  more  than 
by  her  anfwer  to  it,  what  effeft  it  had 
wrought  upon  her. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that 
Jemmy  had  infpired  her  with  the  beft 
opinion  of  this  treacherous  friend  ;  fo 
ihe  no  fooner  heard  he  was  below,  than 
fhe  ordered  he  fliould  be  introduced, 
and  received  him  with  that  fweetnefs 
and  affability  with  which  fhe  always 
treated  thofe  whom  (lie  thought  deferv- 
ing  of  it. 

What  company  were  at  Bath  j  who 
made  the  moft  brilliant  appearance 
there}  who  won,  and  who  loft  at  play; 
with  other  fuch  like  matters,  employed 
the  fii  ft  moments  of  their  converiaticn: 
but  Bellpine,  defirous  of  turning  it  on 
fi  mething  more  applicable  to  his  pur- 
pofe,  gave  over  fpcaking  on  thefe  fub- 
je£ls  as  foon  as  he  could  do  fo  without 
abruptr.efs. 

'  Mr.  Jcflamy  muft  certainly  be  very 

*  unhappy,  Madam,'  faid  he,  *  on  find- 

•  ing  you  had  quittedBath  before  his  ar- 
?  fiyal  ihcre.'— - '  Hedefems  little  pity 


on  that  fcore,'  replied  Jenny:  f 
men  can  always  find  ways  to  d 
yourfelves;  jew  of  you  regret  tli 
fence  of  an  old  friend,  when  you  hive 
fo  many   opportunities   of  engaging 
new  ones.' 

Though  flie  fpoke  thefe  words  with 
a  very  gay  air,  yet  there  was  a  certain 
keennefs  in  her  looks  at  the  fame  time, 
which  perfuaded  this  watchful  <>i  . 
that  his  plot  had  not  entirely  failed  of 
the  fuccefs  he  aimed  at. 

*  I  do  not  pretend,  Madam,"  refuirt- 
ed  he,   '  to  dive  into  the  fentiments  of 

Mr.  Jeflamy;  but  I  am  very  fine,  that 
jf  you  were  free,  and  at  liberty  to  be 
adored,  there  are  men  in  the  world 
who  would  think  no  joy  equal  to  that 
of  gazing  on  you,  and  of  repeating 
every  day,  every  hour,  nay,  every  mi- 
nute, the  influence  of  your  charms.* 

*  It  is  poffible,  indeed,'  anfwered  flie, 
that  there  may  be  fome  who  would 
endeavour  to  make  me  believe  fo,  and 
that  might  be  even  vain  enough   to 
imagine  I  was  pleafcd  with  what  they 
faid:  it  is,  therefore,  very  fortunate 
for  me,  that  I  was  difpofed  of  by  my 
parents  before  I  arrived  at  an  age  to 
be  teazed  with  fuch  impertinence.' 

*  It  is  ftrange  how  you  have  efcaped 
them.     However,  Madam,'  faid  he, 
your  marriage  with  Mr.  Jeflamy  be- 
ing fo  long  delayed,  might  reafonably 
tempt  thofe  who  wiih  it  fo,  to  flatter 
themfelves  with  a  belief  that  it  never 
will  be  accomplished,  and  that  there 
was  fomewhat  of  a  djimclination  ci- 
ther on  the  one  fide  or  the  other,' 
Thefe  words  made  her  not  doubt  but 

that  the  report  flie  had  heard  fo  in u ch- 
ef concerning  Jemmy's  inconftancy  h;id 
alfo  re?ched  his  ears;  and  fhe  would 
certainly  have  been  inltigated,  if  not  by 
female  curiofity,  by  love  or  jealoufy,  to 
enter  into  fome  diicourfe  with  him  on 
that  head,  if  the  intimacy  between  them 
had  not  reftraincd  her,  as  Ihe  thought 
he  would  not  betray  to  her  the  fa 
his  friend,  in  cafe  he  were  emrultcd 
with  it. 

What  he  faid,  however,  bringing  frefh 
to  her  memory  the  vexation  flu-  had  late- 
ly undergone  on  this  account,  her  coun- 
tenance went  through  feveral  ch 
in  the  fpaceof  half  a  minute.  •  Wlio- 
'  ever  mould  think  in  the  manner  you 
'  mention,'  replied  flie,  '  would  dif- 
«  cover  a  great  want  of  judgment :  a 
<  conje&uic 
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tonjeflure  of  this  nature  could  be  jtif- 
tified  only  by  the  behaviour  of  one  or 
orher  of  us;  and  I  believe  it  has  been 
fuch  on  both  fides  as  to  give  no  room 
for  fufpicion  that  either  of  us  regretted 
the  agreement  made  between  our 
parents.' 

~  A  lady  to  whom  Jenny  had  font  a 
card  that  morning,  to  give  notice  of  her 
being  in  town,  that  fame  inftant  coming 
in,  prevented  Bellpine  froto  making  any 
anfwer;  and  he  took  his  leave  foon  af- 
ter, having  difcovered  by  this  vifit  that 
his  artifices  had  given  her  fome  uneafi- 
nefs,  but  lefs  relentment  than  was  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  fucccfs  of  his  deiign. 


CHAP.     XVIII. 

IS  DULL  ENOUGH  TO  PLEASE  THOSE 
WHO  TAKE  AN  ILL-NATURED  DE- 
LIGHT IN  FINDING  SOMETHING 

TO  CONDEMN;  YET  is  NOT  WITH- 
OUT OCCURRENCES  WHICH  WILL 
KEEP  AWAKE  THE  ATTENTION  OF 
SUCH  WHO  READ  WITH  A  DESIRE 
OF  BEING  AGREEABLY  AMUSED. 

H  E  lady  who  came  to  vifit  Jen- 
ny vvasextremely  good-humoured, 
but  a  little  too  talkative;  me  never  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  truth  in  any  thing 
(he  laid,  but  gave  herfelf  not  the  trouble 
of  confidering  how  far  the  truths  (he 
uttered  were  proper  to  be  revealed. 

I  have  obferved,  that  people  of  this 
temper  frequently  do  as  much  miichief, 
without  defigning  it,  as  thofe  of  the 
mod  malicious  intentions  are  capable 
of:  and  though  iincerity  be  among  the 
number  of  the  molt  valuable  virtues, 
yet  there  are  many  cirtumftances  where- 
in to  fpeak  all  one  knows  may  produce 
as  bad  confequtnces  as  to  fpeak  more 
than  one  knows. 

I  never  happened  to  fall  into  the 
company  of  either  man  or  woman  of 
this  ftamp,  but  I  havefrefh  in  memory 
fome  lines  I  formerly  read  in  Browne's 
works— 

'  Thofe  babbling  echoes  of  whatever  they  hear, 
'Fame's menial  fervants.whohertidingsbear, 
'  Sow  fuch  diflention,  kindle  fuch  debate, 
*  As  turns  all  fweet  to  four,  ail  love  to  hate.* 

But  to  return  to  my  fubjeft.  Bellpine 
had  no  fooner  left  the  two  ladies  toge- 
ther, than  Jenny's  friend  began  to  cx- 


prefs  fome  wonder  at  feeing  her  In  town 
fo  much  before  the  time  me  was  expeft- 
ed:  '  What,'  cried  (he,  '  is  there  any 
'  difagreement  between  you  and  Mr. 
«  Jeflamyf* 

'  No,  not  any,'  replied  Jenny,  a  little 
ftartled  at  the  quellion:  *  but  wherefore 

*  do  you   a(k?' — '  Nay,'    refumed    the 
other,  *  it  was  only  a  fooli/h  imagina- 

*  tion  of  my  own  :  not  but  I  had  fome 
'  reafon  for  it,  too.     You  muft  know, 
'  that  I  thought  you  had  been  told  fome- 
«  thing  of  hi.n  that  had  made  you  angry} 
'  and  fo,  when  you  heard  he  was  com- 

*  ing  down  to  Bath,  you  immediately 

*  flounced  up  to  London.1 

*  All  a  miftake,  upon  my  word!'  faid 
Jenny :  «  the  ladies  I  was  with  had  fome 
«  bufinefs  in  town;  and  my  unwilling- 
'  nefs  to  be  left  behind  was  the  fole 

*  caufe  of  my  returning  to  London  fo 
1  foon.     But,  pray,  what  put  fuch  a 
'  thing  into  your  head?* 

'  I  did  not  think  to  tell  you,'  anfwer- 
ed  this  fair  goflipj  c  but  fmce  you  prefs 
'  me — though  I  am  afraid  it  will  vex 

<  you — yet  I  think,  too,  you  ought  to 
'  know  it;  and  if  you  will  promife  m» 
'  not  to  fret,  I  will  let.  you  into  the 
'  whole  fecret.' 

Jenny  then  faid,  that  (lie  mould  liftea 
without  pain  to  any  thing  (he  had  to  re- 
late, and  gave  her  many  more  afTurances 
of  her  philofophy  in  this  point  than  (he 
had  occafion  to  do;  as  the  other  was  no 
lefs  impatient  to  disburden  herfelf  of  the 
fecret  than  (he  was  to  be  made  a  (harec 
in  it. 

'  Well,  men  will  be  men,'  faid  the 
lady;  *  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  chang- 
'  ing  nature:  but,  lure,  I  made  thedif- 

<  covery  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  by  the 
'  oddeft  accident  that  ever  wasj  I  lup- 
'  pofe  you  know  Mrs.  Comode,  the  ha- 

*  bit-maker?' — «   No,'  replied  Jenny  j 
'  but  I  have  heard  of  her.' 

<  I  buy  all  my  things  of  her,'  refum- 
ed the  otherj  *  me  has  vaft  bufinefs,  and 

*  I  think  the  genteeleft  fancy  of  any  wo- 

*  man  of  her  profedion   about  townj 
'  every   thing  (he  makes  up  fits  with 

*  fuch  an  air!  You  muft  know*  I  had 
'  befpoke   a  fly- petticoat  with   fringes 

*  of  her:   it  not  being  fent  home  accord - 

*  ing  to  the  time  (he  promifed,  I  called 
'  in  one  morning  as  I  parted  that  way 
'  to  fee  if  it  was  done;  (he  made  a  thou- 

*  fand  apologies,  and  (aid  I  mould  have 
«  it  that   day;  but  I   fcoldfd  heartily, 

*  and  infilled  upon  feeing  how  near  it 

Qj,  *  wag 
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«  was  finished;  on  which  (he  ran  up  to 
4  fetch  it,  leaving  me  alone  in  the  fliop. 
«  The  moment  (he  was  gone,'  conti- 
nued this  tale-monger,  '  I  found  my 

*  garter  was  dipt;  I  durft  not  venture 
«  to  tie  it  up  in  that  place,  for  fear  fome- 
'  body  mould  come  in;  and  was  running 
'  into  a  little  room  behind  the  (hop; 
«  but,  Lord!  I  (hall  never  forget  how 

*  I  was  furprifedj  I  had  no  fooner  pufti- 
'  ed  open  the  door  of  that  place,  who 

*  do  you  think  I  law  there?* 

'  I  cannot  guefs,  indeed,  my  dearj 
'  but  expefl  you  will  inform  me,'  re- 
plied Jenny.  *  Why,  no  other,'  faid 
fhe,  «  than  the  very  individual  Mr.  Jef- 

*  famy! — Do  not  be  uneafy  now—  fitting 

*  as  clofe  to  a  fine  lady  as  two  kernels 

*  in  a  nut-fhell,  hand  in  hand,  and  one 
«  of  his  arms  acrofs  her  moulder:  they 

*  were  fo  earneft  in  difcourfe,  that  they 

*  either  did  not  hear  the  door  open$  or 

*  thought  it  was  Mrs.  Comode  herlelf ; 

*  but  both  feemed  in  great  confufion, 
«  and  ftarted  from  their  feats  when  I 
«  came  in.     Whether  Mr.  JelTamy  faw 
«  enough  of  me  to  diftinguifh  who  I 
'  was,  I  know  not;  for  I  only  cried— 
**  I  aflc  pardon,"  and  went  out  of  the 

*  room  with  as  much  hafte  as  I  had  en- 

*  tered. 

«  Mrs.  Comode  came  down  prefently 

*  after,  and  brought  the  petticoat;  but 
«  I  was  in  fuch  a  confternation  at  what 
«  I  had  feen,  that  I  could  fcarce  look 
'  upon  it.     I  told  her  of  what  had  hap- 
«  pened,  but  did  not  fay  I  knew  either 
<  of  the   parties.     She  appeared  very 
'  much  fnocked,  but  made  an  aukward 
«  excufe;  faid  they  were   two   of  her 

*  cuftomers  that  had  been  walking  that 

*  morning,  and  came  in  to  beg  a  pot  of 
«  tea;  on  which  I  took  no  farther  no- 
«  tice;  but  have  had  no  good  opinion 

*  of  her  ever  fince. 

'  Some  woman  of  the  town,  I  fop- 

*  pofe,'  faid  Jenny:  '  pray,  what  fort 
«  of  creature  was  it  he  had  with  him?'— 
«  Nay,'  anfwered  the  other,  «  you  can- 
«  not  think  it  poflible  for  me  to  give 
'  any  particular  defcription  of  her  by 

*  the  momentary  glimpfe  I  had  of  her: 
«  but  I  cannot  fay  that  altogether  (he 
»  looked  like  fuch  a  perfon.* 

Jenny  had  boafted  of  fo  much  for- 
titude, that  fhe  was  a  little  vexed  (lie 
had  betrayed  any  want  of  it  by  the  quef- 
tion  (he  had  alked;  but  (he  afterwards 
atoned  for  it  by  affefting  the  moft  per- 
fe£t  indifference  during  the  reft  of  the 


converfation  they  had  together  on  thil 
fubjeft,  which  lafted  almoft  the  whole 
time  the  iady  (laid. 

Nothing  is  more  painful  than,  when 
the  mind  is  difcompofed,  to  be  under  a 
neceflity  of  concealing  it:  Jenny  had 
been  impatient  to  be  alone  long  before 
fhe  was  fo,  and  found  a  good  deal  of 
eafe  when  (he  attained  an  opportunity  of 
refleclingat  leifure  on  what  /he  had  heard. 
The  ftory  told  her  by  this  lady  had 
not  fo  much  affected  her,  as  the  hint 
given  her  by  Bellpine,  concerning  a  fup- 
pofition  that  the  match  between  her  and 
Jemmy  was  on  the  point  of  being  broke 
off.  This  tallying  fo  exaclly  with  the 
intelligence  fent  to  Lady  Speck  at  Bath, 
convinced  her  that  fuch  a  thing  was 
really  talked  of  in  town,  and  could  not 
but  very  much  alarm  both  her  love  and 
pride. 

Yet  when  fhe  remembered  her  lover's 
tender  letter  from  Ham-Hall,  and  the 
many  others  (lie  had  received  from  him 
while  (he  was  at  Bath;  befides  the  hafte 
(he  found  he  had  made  in  hurrying  down 
to  that  place,  in  expectation  of  meeting 
her  there;  (he  could  not  tell  how  to  think 
it  poflible,  that,  if  guilty  as  reprefent- 
ed,  he  could  be  capable  of  fuch  deceit. 
'  There  is  no  anfwering  for  the  hearts 
of  men,*  faid  (he:  '  love  is  an  invo- 
luntary pafiion;  chance  or  fatality  di- 
refts  the  choice,  and  fometimes  a  fin- 
gle  moment  undoes  the  work  of  year*. 
I  (hould  not  be  furprifed  that  Jemmy 
happened  to  fee  a  face  which  had  more 
charms  for  him  than  mine:  but  where- 
fore, then,  mould  he  carry  on  the  de- 
ception with  me?  How  would  it  avail 
his  new  flame  to  pretend  to  profecutc 
a  former  one?  No,'  continued  (he,  af- 
er  paufing  a  little;  «  for  him  to  a&  in 
this  manner  would  be  as  inconfiftent 
with  reafon  and  common  feme,  as  with 
honour  and  jultice;  and  it  would  alfo 
*  be  the  utmoit  weaknefs  in  me  to  be- 
<  lieve  it.' 

Thus  did  flic  make  herfelf  tolerably 
eafy  as  to  the  main  part  of  what  was  laid 
to  his  charge;  but  as  to  his  having  en- 
tered into  an  affair  of  gallantry,  (he  had 
too  plain  a  proof  of  that  under  his  own 
hand-writing,  to  admit  the  lealt  room 
for  doubt,  and  needed  not  the  confirma- 
tion (he  had  juft  received  of  it  from  her 
friend. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  few  young 
ladies  in  her  circumftances  would  have 
buffered  lefj  inquietude ;  ar.d  this 
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be  faid  of  her,  that  it  was  much  more 
difficult  to  raife  any  tempeft  in  her  mind, 
than  it  was  to  calm  that  tempeft  after  it 
had  been  rai  fed. 

K  either  grief  nor  anger  had  the  power 
to  affe&  her  long,  or  to  drive  her  to  any 
exceffes  while  they  lafted:  a  humour  ex- 
tremely volatile,  a  great  deal  of  good- 
nature, and  an  equal  fhare  of  under- 
ftanding,  were  happily  united  in  her 
competition,  and  made  her  always  rea- 
dy to  believe  the  beft,  and  to  forgive  the 
worft. 

The  fmall  remains  of  refentmentand 
difcontent,  on  the  various  occafions  that 
had  been  given  her  for  both,  were  en- 
tirely diflipated,  when,  on  the  evening 
of  thefucceedingday,  me  received  a  let- 
ter from  Jemmy,  the  contents  whereof 
were  as  follow. 

<  TO   MISS    JESSAMY. 
*  MT  MORE  THAN  EVER  DEAR  JENNY? 

«  T  Have  certainly  been  of  late  one  of 

.  '  •*•  themoftunlucky  fellows  in  theuni- 

«  verfej  firft,  to  be  detained,  by  a  feries 

'  of  crofs  accidents,  from  following  you 

*  in  a  few  days,  as  I  propofedj  then, 
«  when  I  had  difpatched  thofe  vexatious 
«  affairs,  and  juft  upon  the  wing  to  fly 
c  to  Bath,  to  be  dragged  to  another 

*  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  byonewhofe 
'  entreaties  you  know  I  could  not  well 

denyj  and,  laftly,  when,  got  free  from 


ry  care  but  my  impatience  to  be  with 
i,  I  arrived  here  full-fraught  with 


<  ev€ 

*  you 

'  the  expectation  of  meeting  all  my  foul 
«  holds  dear,  to  find   you  had  left  the 

*  place  fcarce  twenty-four  hours  before 
'  I  came  j  judge  how  fincerely  I  am  mor- 
«  tified !  I  fuppofe  the  caprice  of  thofe 

*  you  were  with  carried  you  fo  fudden- 

*  ly  from  hence:  but  I  hope  that  day  is 
'  now  near  at  hand  when  thofe  who  take 

*  you  will  be  obliged  to  take  me  alfo; 

*  for  indeed,  my  dear  Jenny,  I  am  quite 

*  weary  of  this  life.     Whenever  I  am 

*  from  you  for  any  length  of  time,  I 
•*  feel,  methinks,  as  if  ieparated  from 

*  myfelf:    the  more  I  fee  of  other  wo- 
'  men,  the  more  I  regret  the  abfence  of 
'  my  dear  Jenny.     As  I  came  hither 
'  pretty  early  laft  night,  I  went  to  the 
'  Long-room:  there  were  a  great  many 
'  fine  ladies  there;  but  all  their  beau - 
'  ties  are  without  a  charm  for  me;  I 
«  can  be  gay,  but  not  happy,  in  their 

*  company;  the  power  of  giving  true 
'  felicity  to  Jemmy  is  referved  only  for 

*  k'ta  dear,  dear  Jenny, 


'  I  give  you  warning,  therefore,  not 
to  think  of  delaying  any  longer  a 
hlefling  I  have  been  made  to  hope  for 
ever  fince  my  firft  putting  on  breeches 
reminded  me  that,  if  I  lived,  I  fhould 
be  one  day  a  man;  but  be  afTured  I 
fhould  have  little  joy  in  being  fo,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  expectation  of  being 
yours  by  a  more  tender  title  than  that 
with  which  I  now  fubfcribc  myfelf, 
unalterably  and  inviolably,  my  dear, 
dear  Jenny's  moft  pafTionately  de- 
'  voted,  rnoft  faithful  lover,  and  ever 
*  humble  and  obedient  fervant, 

'  J.  JESSAMY. 

*  P.  S.  I  would  have  fet  out  to- mor- 
row morning  on  my  return  for 
London,  but  my  fervant  got  an 
ugly  fall  from  his  horfe  in  com- 
ing hither,and  is  verymuch  bruif- 
ed;  fo  I  am  willing  to  give  him 
one  day  to  recover  himfelfj  but 
hope,  the  next,  to  be  fofar  on  my 
journey  towards  you,as  that  there 
will  be  but  a  few  hours  diltance 
between  your  receiving  this  and 
the  author  of  it  j  till  when  I  am, 
my  dear,  dear  Jenny, 

'  Your's,  as  above.* 

Jenny  was  now  in  fuch  great  good- 
humour  with  her  lover,  that  fhe  grew 
half  refolved  to  confent  to  his  defnes  for 
the  confummation  of  their  marriage,  if 
it  were  only  to  put  a  final  end  to  thofe 
idle  reports  which  had  been  fpread  con- 
cerning his  having  an  intention  to  break: 
it  off. 

But  before  we  bring  them  together 
again,  it  is  highly  neceflary  that  the 
reader  fliould  be -wade  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  the  manner  in  which  Jemmy 
had  pafled  his  time  during  this  little  Re- 
paration, and  alfo  to  clear  up  thofe  parts 
of  his  conduct  which  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared myfterious. 


CHAP.    XIX. 

RETURNS  TO  WHAT  HAS,  DOUBT- 
LESS, BEEN  LONG  AGO  EXPECT- 
ED; AND  OPENS  A  NEW  SCENE  OF 
VARIOUS  AND  ENTERTAINING 
OCCURRENCES. 

I  Am  very  much  afraid  that  poor  Jem- 
my has  lain  for  a  great  while  under 
thedifpleafureof  my  fair  readers,  and 
that  few  among  them  will  be  quite  fo 

read/ 
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ready  as  Jennv  has  been  to  take  his  bare 
word  for  a  fufficient  proof  of  his  honour, 
and  the  fmceiity  of  his  paffion. 

It  is  high  time,  therefore,  to  let  his 
a&ions  fpeak  for  themfelves;  and  if  they 
cannot  (hew  him  fo  wholly  blamelefsas 
could  be  wiflied,  from  the  frailties  of 
youth  and  nature,  they  will  at  leaft  de- 
fend his  character  from  the  more  grofs 
imputations  of  perfidioufnefs,  ingrati- 
tude, and  deceit. 

As  I  have  no  view  to  felf-intereft  in 
this  workj  no  time-ferver,  no  patron  to 
pleafej  it  may  be  depended  on  that  I 
ihall  prefent  my  hero  fuch  as  he  truly 
is;  and  nor,  like  fome  political  hiltori- 
ans  of  a  modern  date,  attempt  to  mif- 
lead  the  judgment  by  any  falfe  glolTes  or 
mifrepreientations  of  fafts. 

The  writers  I  have  been  fpeaking  of 
will  not  allow  the  perfon  on  whom  For- 
tune has  not  vouchfafed  to  fmile,  any 
one  virtue  or  good  quality;  he  muft  be 
all  black,  without  a  fmglefpeck  of  white, 
even  to  excite  the  companion  of  the 
•world:  what  falfe  fteps  he  may  have 
been  guilty  of  are  afcribed  to  his  own 
innate  propenfity  to  evil,  not  to  any  in- 
advertency, nor  to  the  wicked  infmua- 
tions  of  thofe  on  whom  he  may  unhap- 
pily have  depended,  and  who,  perhaps, 
have  found  their  intereft  in  pufhinghim 
on  to  things  purpofely  to  betray  and 
ruin  him. 

Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man 
whom  aconcurrence  of  fortuitous  events, 
or  perhaps  fome  indirect  meafures  of  his 
own  or  partisans  contrivance,  have 
raifed  to  profperity,  mail  be  mounted 
on  the  pinnacie  of  fame;  his  virtues,  if 
he  has  any,  be  refounded  even  to  the 
remoteft  borders  of  the  earth;  and  all 
his  vices,  though  numerous  as  the  hairs 
upon  his  head,  and  glaring  with  red 
impiety,  be  fo  fcreened  and  fhadowed 
over  with  the  incenfe  of  panegyrick,  as 
iiot  to  be  difcerned  but  by  a  few  eagle- 
eyed  obfervers;  but  I  (hall  fay  no  more; 
thefe  authors,  perhaps,  earn  their  fufte- 
nance  by  the  labour  of  the  pen;  thefe  are 
not  times  for  Truth  to  go  clad  in  vel- 
vet; and  there  is  no  ferving  God  and 
Mammon. 

I  cannot,  however,  without  great  in- 
juftice,  clofe  this  reflection  till  I  have 
taken  notice  that  there  is  one  who  brave- 
ly, and  almoft  alone,  has  courage  to  en- 
ter the  lifts  of  battle  againft  an  hoft  of 
adverfaries;  and  attempts  to  refcue  in- 
jured innocence  from  the  claws  of  cruel 


and  all-devouring  Scandal:  may  his  ho* 
neft  endeavours  meet  the  fuccefs  they 
merit;  and,  in  fpite  of  prejudice  and 
partiality,  open  the  eyes  ot  too  long 
hood-wink'd  Reafon! 

And  now  for  our  Jemmy  Jeflamy, 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  he  had 
determined  to  follow  his  dear  Jenny  to 
Bath,  according  to  his  promife,  as  foon 
as  the  affairs  which  brought  his  fteward 
to  town  fliould  be  difpatched ;  nor  was 
he  lefs  uneafy  than  one  of  his  letters, 
inferted  in  a  former  chapter,  had  inti- 
mated to  her,  on  finding  himfclf  likely 
to  be  detained  in  London  fo  much  long- 
er than  he  had  expected  at  the  time  of 
her  departure. 

Bufmefs  of  any  kind,  efpecially  of 
that  fort  in  which  he  was  now  engaged, 
was  no  way  agreeable  to  his  humour t 
to  be  obliged  to  fit  for  hours  together 
reading  over  leafes,  bonds,  and  eject- 
ments, inftead  of  poetry  and  books  of 
diverfion;  to  converfe  every  day  with 
men  of  pleafure;  was  extremely  diltafte- 
ful  to  him:  but,  in  the  midit  of  all  this, 
he  met  with  fomething,  which,  though 
he  did  not  think  of  any  great  mpment,. 
ferved,  however,  to  add  to  the  perplex- 
ity  of  his  mind,  and  involve  him  in  an 
embarraflment  he  had  never  dreamt  of. 
He  was  at  breakfail  one  morning, 
when  his  fervant  informed  him,  that  a 
gentleman  who  called  hirnfelf  Morgan 
defired  to  fpeak  with  him:  this  was  a 
perfon  for  whom  Jemmy  had  a  very 
great  efteem,  not  only  on  account  of  ma- 
ny good  qualities  he  was  poflefl'td  of, 
but  Jikewife  as  he  knew  he  had  been  al- 
ways highly  refpefled  by  his  father. 

He  gave  orders  that  he  fhould  be  im- 
mediately introduced;  and  when  he  wa$ 
fo,  began  to  teftify,  with  as  much  fin- 
cerity  as  politenefs,  how  much  he  thought 
himfelf  indebted  to  him  for  the  favour 
of  this  vifit;  but  he  was  foon  interrupt- 
ed by  the  other,  who,  with  an  honeft 
plainnefs,  replied  in  thefe  terms. 
«  Mr.  Jeflamy,'  faid  he,  «  this  is  not 
a  vifit  of  mere  ceremony;  I  come  not 
hither  at  this  time  either  to  make  or 
receive  any  compliments,  but  to  do 
you  a  more  eflential  fervice,  and  my- 
felf  a  more  real  pleafure.     To  be  free 
with  you,'  continued  he,  *  I  am  very 
much  troubled  at  fome  things  I  have 
heard  in  relation  to  you;  and  would 
gladly  offer  you  fuch  advice  as  my 
long  experience  of  the  world   may 
enable  me  to  give  you/ 
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Few  young  people  like  to  have  their 
conduct  called  in  queftion:  Jemmy  pre- 
l~r.tly  imagined  that  the  old  gentleman 
had  been  informed  of  fome  little  flights, 
fome  tnfling  irregularities,  which  com- 
pany and  the  gaifty  of  hi.s  own  temper 
might  have  led  him  into,  and  expected 
to  be  entertained  with  a  grave  leflon  on 
that  occafion;  he  told  him,  however, 
that  he  fliould  willingly  liften  to  any 
inftrucYions  he  mould  give  him. 

«  I  believe,'  re  fumed  Mr.  Morgan, 
that  you  are  convinced  I  wi(h  you 
wellj  but  if  you  are  not,  I  hope  what 
I  have  to  fay  will  make  you  fo.    Mif- 
take  me  not,'  purfued  he,  feeing  the 
other  look  very  feriousj  '  [  am  not  go- 
ing to  reprimand  you  ;  I  know  not  as 
yet  whether  you  defer ve  it:  I  have  not 
feen  Mifs  Jeffamy  fince  (he  was  an  in- 
f ant  $  I    have   heard,  indeed,  a  very 
good  character  both  of  her  perfon  and 
accomplifhmentsj  but  you  are  the  beft 
judge  of    her  merits,  as  well   as  of 
your  own  heart.    I  am  confident,  that 
when  your  parents  agreed  upon  a  mar- 
riage between  you,  they  meant  not  it 
fhould  render  either  of  you  miferable; 
fo  have  nothing  to  fay  as  to  that:  but, 
whatever  be  the  motiveof  your  break- 
ing with  her,  I  would  not  have  you, 
methinks,  transfer  your  addrcfles  to 
any  one  where  there  is  not  a  greater 
probability  of  being  more  happy/ 
Jemmy  was  fo  confounded,  fo  afto- 
niflied,  at  hesringhim  fpeak  in  this  man- 
ner, that  he  had  not  the  power,  for  fome 
moments,  of  uttering  one  fyllable;  and 
when  he  had,  it  was  only  to  cry — 'Break- 
f  ing  with  her,   Sir!  What!  breaking 
'  with  Mifs  JefTamy?' 

'  You  have,  doubtlefs,  yourown  rea- 
'  fons  for  fo  doing,'  replied  the  good 
old  gentleman:  *  but  let  that  pafsj  I 
'  would  o'lly  have  you  be  wary  how 

*  you  make  a  fecond  choice.     It  is  not 
'  in  my  nature  to  traduce  the  character 

*  of  any  one:   Mifs  Chit  may  be  a  very 

*  deferving  young  woman,  for  any  thing 

*  I  have  to  accufe  her  of  j  but  you  know 
'  very  well  that  her  family  is  doubtful, 

*  her   fortune    precarious,  and,    if  fhe 
'  fhould  have  any,  it  will  be  little  for 

*  her  hufband's  honour  to  receive.  Be- 

*  fides,  this  is  not  theworft;  for  though 
'  fhe  may  be  virtuous  in  fact,  yet  fhe 

*  keeps  company  with  fome  perfons  of 

*  both  fexes,  which  does  not  become 

*  a  woman  who  has  any  regard  for  re- 

*  putation ;  in  fhort,  my  dear  Mr.  Jef- 


'  famy,  me  is  in  no  refpect  a  fit  wife 
'  for  you.' 

'  A  wife  for  me!'  faid  Jemmy,  not 
yet  recovered  from  lire  amazement;  *  for 

*  Heaven's  fake,  Sir,  explain  the  mean- 
«  ing  of  all   this!  You  talk  of  things 
'  which  have  fo  little  analogy  with  my 
1  intentions,  that  they  never  once  en- 

*  tered  into  my  head  or  heart.  Tp  break 
'  my  engagements   with  Mifs  Je flamy, 

*  or  to  make  my  addrefles  to  Mifs  Chit* 
c  are  both  of  them  equally  inconfillent 

*  with  my  inclinations  as  with  my  rea- 

*  fonj  and  it  is  n'ot  poffible  for  me  to 
'  conceive    how   fuch   chimeras   could 
'  come  into  the  thoughts  of  any  one." 

*  As  to  the  firft,'  anfwered  Mr.  Mor- 
gan,' *  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  in  fe- 
'  veral  companies  where  I  have  been, 
'  as  an  event  part  all  difpute;  and  as  to 

*  what  concerns  Mifs  Chit,  I  was  not 

*  only  told  it  by  a  perfon  who  frequent- 
'  ly  vifits  her,  butalfo  had  it  confirm - 
'  ed  yefterday  at  the  coffee-houfe  by  her 

*  own  fatherj  who  being  aiked  if  there 

*  was  any  truth  in  the  report  of  an  in- 

*  tended  marriage  between  his  daughter 
'  and  Mr.   JeflV.my,    replied  with   his 

*  ufual  ftiffnefs  and  formality,  That  he 
'  believed  a  treaty  of  that  nature  was 
'  upon  the  carpet.' 

Jemmy,  on  hearing  this,  was  fully 
perfuaded,  that  fo  idle  a  rumour  could 
proceed  from  notning  but  the  vanity  of 
that  young  lady;  which  fo  incenfed  him 
againft  her,  that  he  could  not  forbear, 
in  thefirft  emotions  of  paffion,  fpeaking 
of  her  in  terms  which  nothing  but  the 
occafion  could  excufe. 

As  he  was  difcuffing  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Morgan,  and  convincing  that  gen- 
tleman of  the  entire  fallacy  of  all  he  had 
reproached  him  with,  a  card  was  brought 
from  Mils  Chit,  in  which  was  wrote 
thefe  words. 

'  "jV/flSS  Chit  gives  her  compliments 
«  1VJ-  to  Mr.  Jeffaroy;  and  defires  his 
'  company  to  a  concert  to  be  performed 

*  by  private  hands  this  evening  at  her 
«  houfe.' 

'  Now,  Sir,'  faid  he  to  Mr.  Morgan, 

*  you  fhall  fee  the  little  influence  the 
'  charms  of  this  vain  girl  have  over  me. 
'  I  will  fend  her  a  letter  inftead  of  a 
'  card;  and  fuch  a  one  as  fhall  put  an 

*  effectual  flop  to  all  the  foolifh  imagi- 
'  nations  fhe  may  have  conceived  on 
'  my  account.* 

He 
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He  then  took  pen  and  paper;  and, 
without  giving  himfelf  much  trouble  to 
ccnfider  what  he  was  about,  wrcte  to 
fcer  in  thei'e  terms. 

«  TO  MISS   CHIT.      - 
'    MADAM, 

c  "DUSINESS  denies  me  the  pleafure 
•^  '  of  accepting  your  invitation  jbut 
I  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing my  leave  of  you,  as  I  cannot  do 
it  in  perfon. 

'  Love  and  honour  fummon  me  to 
Bath,  where  my  dear  Mifs  Jeflamy  is 
gone  before.  As  it  is  impoilible  but 
you  muft  have  heard  of  my  engage- 
ments  with  that  lady,  you  will  not 
wonder  that  I  am  in  the  utmoft  im- 
patience to  follow  her. 
*  Whenever  you  venture  on  mar- 
riage, I  wifh  you  all  the  happinefs 
which  I  hope  very  fhortly  to  enjoy  in 
that  ftate  with  the  admirable  lady  TO 
whom  I  am  going.  I  am,  with  thanks 
for  all  favours,  Madam,  your  moft 
obedient,  humble  fervant, 

«  J.  JESSAMY.' 

This  letter,  after  ha?ing  fhewed  it  to 
Mr.  Morgan,  and  received  his  approba- 
tion, Jemmy  fent  directly  away,  and 
gave  orders  that  it  mould  be  left  for  the 
lady  without  waiting  for  any  anfwer. 

On  talking  farther  of  this  affair,  they 
both  concluded  that  the  report  muft  have 
taken  life  originally  from  the  vanity  of 
the  daughter,  andtheftupidity  of  thefa- 
therj  who,  mifconftruing  the  civilities 
Jemray  treated  them  with,  as  the  effects 
of  an  amorous  inclination,  had  boafted 
cf  the  imaginary  conqueft  to  fome  of 
their  acquaintance!  thofe  again  had 
whifpered  it  to  others,  till  it  went  round, 
and  became,  as  is  common  in  fuch 
cafes,  the  univerfal  fecret. 

Thus  had  the  artifices  of  Bellpine 
made  Mifs  Chit  and  her  father,  who 
were  in  reality  no  more  than  the  dupes 
cf  his  dtfign,  appear  as  the  principal 
contrivers  of  it.  There  is  nothing,  in- 
ilted,  in  which  the  judgment  is  fo  liable 
to  be  deceived,  as  in  endeavouring  to 
difcover  the  fir  ft  author  of  a  calumny; 
thofe  generally  ftand  behind  the  curtain, 
content  themiclves  with  the  invention, 
and  leave  the  work  of  malice  to  be  per- 
formed by  other  sj  a*  one  of  our  poeti 


f  'Tis  difficult,  when  rumour  once  Is  fpread, 
'  1  o  trace  it's  windings  U>  the  fountain  -  head.* 

The  injuftice  which  Jemmy  and  his 
friend  were  guilty  of  in  this  point, 
however,  have  Ibme  chum  to  abfolution, 
as  this  belief  was  founded  on  the  moft 
ftrong  probability  of  truth  that  could  be. 

Thefe  gentlemen  parted  not  till  the 
clock  ftriking  three,  reminded  them  of 
dinner:  Mr.  Morgan,  being  engaged 
at  home,  would  fain  have  taken  Jemmy 
with  him;  but  he  was  not  at  prefent  in 
a  humour  for  much  company,  therefore 
defired  to  be  excufed  from  complying 
with  the  invitation. 


CHAP.    XX. 

IS  SHORT,    BUT  PITHY. 

A  Volatile  temper  is  not  always  a 
fufficient  fecurity  againft  difcon- 
tent.  Jemmy  loved  his  dear  Jenny  even 
more  than  he  knew  he  did  himfelf  j  and 
to  be  afluied  from  a  mouth  whofe  vera- 
city he  was  too  well  convinced  of  to 
fulpecl,  that  it  was  faid  he  had  quitted 
her  for  the  fake  of  Mifs  Chit,  he  look- 
ed  upon  as  fuch  an  indignity  to  her  me- 
rits, as  gave  him  more  pain  than  any 
cenfure  the  fuppofed  change  might 
bring  upon  himfelf. 

He  wrote  to  her  that  fame  night;  but 
as  he  hoped  the  idle  report  which  gave 
him  fo  much  vexation  could  not  as  yet, 
at  lead,  have  extended  itfelf  fo  far  as 
Bath,  he  thought  it  improper  to  make 
any  mention  of  it  till  he  fliould  fee  her 
in  perlbn,  and  have  the  better  opportu- 
nity of  proving  the  faifhood  of  it:  he 
complained,  therefore,  only  of  the  bu- 
fjne/'s  that  kept  him  fo  long  from  her; 
and  his  heart  now  more  than  ever  over- 
flowing with  love  and  tendernefs,  his 
exprelfions  were  comformable. 

This  was  the  letter  which  Jenny  re- 
ceived immediattly  after  the  intelligence 
given  her  by  Lady  Speck  and  Mift 
Wingman  of  his  fuppofed  infidelity-, 
the  effects  of  it  have  been  already  (hewn, 
and.  need  not  be  repeated. 

Bellpine,  who  had  been  at  Mifs  Chit1* 
concert,  was  a  good  deal  furprifed  at 
not  finding  Jemmy  there,  as  he  knew 
he  had  been  invited  j  but  much  more 
when  that  young  lady,  taking  him  afule, 
(hewed  him  the  anfwer  that  had  been 

feat 
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fent  to  her  card,  and  reproached  him, 
in  terms  pretty  levere,  for  having  en- 
deavoured to  perfuade  her  (he  was  mif- 
trefs  of  a  heart  which  fhe  now  found 
was  fo  firmly  attached  to  another. 

It  is  natural,  when  the  mind  is  over- 
charged with  thoughts  of  any  kind,  to 
disburden  itfelf  to  thofe  who  we  believe 
take  an  intereft  in  our  affairs:  Jemmy 
had  not  a  greater  confidence  in  any. one 
man  of  his  acquaintance  than  Bellpinej 
it  may  be  fuppo/ed,  therefore,  that  he 
failed  not  to  communicate  to  him  the 
perplexity  he  was  at  prefent  under,  and 
the  ftory  which  had  occsfioned  it. 

That  faithlefs  friend  affeaed  the  ut- 
moit  aftonifhment  at  the  recital j  and 
cried  out,  with  a  mew  of  the  moft  affec- 
tionate zeal — '  Good  God!  IhopeMifs 
*  JefTamy  has  heard  nothing  of  this.' 

'  I  think  it  fcarce  poffible,*  replied 
Jemmy,  '  that  fuch  a  report  can  have 
reached  her  ears,  at  leatt  as  yet,  in 
the  place  where  fhe  is  ;  and  as  I 
hope  to  be  with  her  in  a  few  days, 
(hall  take  care  to  arm  her  againft 
what  fhe  might  be  told  hereafter,  by 
relating  it  myfelf.' 
This  greatly  difconcerted  Bellpine  : 
he  had  flattered  himfelf  that  Jemmy's 
affairs  would  have  detained  him  fo  long 
in  London,  that  the  ftratagems  laid  to 
infpiie  her  with  a  belief  of  his  incon- 
. ftancy  would  have  taken  too  ftrong  a 
hold  of  her  heart  to  be  totally  removed. 
Fain  would  he  havedifTuaded  him  from 
going  to  Bath,  but  could  find  no  rea- 
Ibns  for  that  purpofe  plaufible  enough 
.to  prevent  the  real  motive  from  being 
fufpecled.  Chance,  however,  at  pre- 
fent befriended  his  defigns,  and  did  that 
for  him  which  all  his  invention,  fertile 
as  it  was,  could  not  furnifh  him  with 
the  means  of  accomplifhing. 

As  Jemmy,  in  an  indolent  and  un- 
fontemplative  mood,  was  one  day  loit- 
ering in  Govern  Garden  Piazza,  a  fine 
gilt  chariot,  with  two  footmen  behind 
it,  flopped  at  one  of  the  arches;  and 
juft  as  he  was  patting,  an  ancient  gen- 
tleman and  a  very  young  lady  alighted 
out  of  it,  and  went  into  the  Great 
Auftion-houfe,  lately  Mr.  Cock's,  but 
now  occupied  in  the  fame  manner  by 
Mr.  Langford. 

He  ftarted,  and  was  ftrangely  fur- 
pfifed  at  fight  of  this  lady;  not  on  ac- 
emmt  of  her  beauty,  though  fhe  was 
kawlfonae  teyond  dcfoription,  bm  bt- 


caufe  he  thought  himfelf  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  her  face;  but  where, 
or  at  what  time  he  had  been  fo,  he 
could  not  prefently  recollect. 

He  flood  for  the  fpace  of  feveral  mi- 
nutes endeavouring  to  recover  a  more 
diltinft  idea  of  that  lovely  perfon  j  but 
finding  it  impofTible,  he  Hepped  to  one 
of  the  footmen,  who  was  leaning  his 
back  againft  a  pillar,  and  afked  h:m  to 
whom  that  chariot  belonged;  and  being 
anfwered— «  To  Sir  Thomas  Hardy/ 
'  Then,'  refumed  Jemmy,  '  I  fuppofe 
'  the  young  lady  with  him  is  his  daugh- 
*  ter?' — *  No,  Sir,'  replied  the  fellow 
with  a  fmile,  which  he  was  not  able  to 
reftrain,  '  I  aflure  you  fhe  is  his  wife.* 

Jemmy  on  this  began  to  think  he  had 
been  miltaken:  refolving,  however,  to 
be  convinced,  he  went  into  the  auclion- 
room,  doubting  not  but  a  fecond  and 
more  full  view  would  fet  him  right. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  company; 
but  he  prefently  fingled  her  out,  and 
was  now  more  affured  than  ever,  that 
they  were  no  ftrangers  to  each  other  j 
when,  on  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her,  he 
perceived  her  countenance  change  at 
fight  of  him,  that  fhe  grew  pale  and  red 
by  turns,  and  betrayed  all  the  maiks  of 
the  utmoft  confufion. 

Yet  all  this  was  not  fufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  bring  back  to  remembrance 
what  curiofuy  made  him  fo  defirous  of 
retrieving,  till  the  lady,  taking  the  op- 
portunity of  her  hufband's  being  en- 
gaged in  looking  over  fome  pictures, 
advanced  haltily  towards  him,  and  faid 
in  a  low  voice — «  What, has  Mr.  JefTj- 
'  my  forgot  his  Celia  of  the  Woods?* 

'  Heavens!'  cried  he,  *  what  a  ftupid 
'  dolt  was  I !' — *  Hufh,'  replied  (he, 
'  take  no  notice  of  me  here.'  She  had 
kept  her  eyes  upon  her  hufband  all  the 
time  fhe  was  fpeaking  to  Jemmy,  and 
obferving  that  he  now  looked  that  way, 
rejoined  him  in  an  inftant. 

The  old  baronet  kept  very  clofe  to 
his  fair  wife  all  the  rett  of  the  time;  yet 
had  fhe  the  addrefs  to  fteal  a  moment  juft 
to  bid  Jemmy  meet  her  at  ten  the  next 
morning  at  the  end  of  the  Mall  next 
Buckingham  Houfe. 

He  could  only  give  her  a  bow  of  af- 
fent;  and  remained  in  a  confternation» 
which  only  can  be  guefled  at  by  the 
knowledge  who  Celia  was,  and  the  in - 
tercouvfe  he  formerly  had  with  her. 

R  CHAP, 
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CHAP.    XXI. 

DISCOVERS  CELIA  OF  THE  WOODS 
ON  HER  FIRST  ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH  JEMMY,  AND  ALSO  SOME 
OTHER  PARTICULARS  OF  EO^UAL 
IMPORTANCE. 

THOUGH  Jemmy,  when  he  was 
at  Oxford,  debarred  himfelf  from 
few  of  thofe  gay  amufements  which  he 
faw  taken  by  his  fellow  collegians,  yet 
he  applied  himfelf  to  his  {Indies  more 
clcfely  than  moft  gentlemen-com- 
moners think  they  are  under  any  obli- 
gation to  do;  and,  becaiife  he  would 
not  be  interrupted,  would  frequently 
(leal  from  the  univerfity,  and  pafs  whole 
hours  together  in  the  fields,  either  read- 
ing or  contemplating. 

A  pretty  warm  diTpute  happening  to 
rife  one  day  between  two  (Indents,  con- 
cerning the  true  reading  of  Perlius,  he 
was  ambitious  of  becoming  more  ma- 
fter of  the  fubjecl  than  either  of  them 
feemed  to  bej  accordingly  he  put  the 
book  into  his  pocket,  and  repaired  to 
the  ufual  place  of  retirement. 

The  evening  was  fair  and  pleafant, 
and  he  was  fo  much  abforbed  in  medi- 
tation, that  he  wandered  on  to  a  greater 
diftance  from  the  town  than  he  had  been 
accuftomed;  till  at  laft,  finding  himfelf 
a  little  weary,  he  fat  down  at  the  foot 
of  a  large  fpreading  oak. 

Here  he  profecuted  the  examination 
of  that  crabbed  author;  but  had  not 
long  done  fo  before  he  was  interrupt- 
ed, and  his  eyes  taken  off  by  the  fud- 
den  appearance  of  a  fight  more  pleafing. 

The  tree,  which  fei  ved  him  at  once 
for  a  I'upport  and  fcreen,  was  juft  at  the 
entrance  of  a  little  wood;  a  ruftling 
among  the  leaves  made  him  lock  that 
way,  where  he  immediately  law  a  young 
country  maid;  fhe  was  neat,  though 
plainly  drefled;  and  had  eyes  which 
ir>i£;ht  vie  with  any  that  fparkled  in  the 
box  or  draw mg -room. 

At  this  view  he  was  not  mafter  of 
himfelf;  like  Carlos  at  the  fight  of  An- 
gelina in  the  play,  he  threw  away  his 
book,  ftarted  from  the  nofture  he  was 
in,  and  advanced  towards  the  fweet 
temptation:  Hie  faw  him  too,  and  fled, 
but  not  fo  faft  as  not  to  be  eafily 'over- 
taken. 

fiift  rencounter  between  thcfc 


two  young  prrfons  reminds  me  of  a 
palfage  I  have  read  in  one  of  our  belt 
poets— 

As  Mahomet  was  mufingin  his  cell, 
Some  dull  infipid  paradife  ro  tr~ce, 
A  brifk  Arabian  girl  c~mc  tripp;: 
Faffing,  fhe  (hc-.t  at  him  a  fide-long  plar  ce, 
And  look  d  bc'iind,  as  if  to  lie  pmfnV.; 
He  took  the  hint,  emhrac'd  theflyini:  fair; 
And,   having  found  his  heaven,  he  nx  u  it 
4  there.' 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  tint  J^rnmy 
accofted  a  maid  of  her  degree  with  any 
fet  fpeeches  or  formal  falutations:  thole 
charms  which  in  a  woman  of  condition 
would  have  infpired  him  with  a  refpeft- 
ful  awe,  ferved  only  to  fill  his  heart 
with  the  mod  unwarrantable  defires; 
he  told  her  (he  was  pretty,  and  at  the 
fame  time  attempted  to  convince  her 
that  he  thought  her  fo,  by  catching  her 
forcibly  in  his  arms,  and  giving  her  two 
or  three  hearty  kifles. 

She  ftruggled,  blufhed,  cried — «  Fye, 
'  Sir!'  and  defired  him  to  forbear;  but 
our  young  commoner  was  not  to  be  fo 
eafily  rebuffed;  the  little  repulfts  Hie 
gave  him  ferved  only  the  mote  to  in- 
flame his  amorous  inclination;  and  he 
had  perhaps  compleated  his  eonqueft 
without  any  farther  ceremony,  if  Hie 
had  not  fallen  on  her  knees,  and  with 
tears  befought  him  to  detift. 

Jemmy  had  too  much  honour  and 
good  nature  not  to  be  touched  with  a 
behaviour  fo  moving,  and  which  he  had 
fo  little  reafon  to  ex  peel  from  the  weak 
efforts  me  at  fiift  made  to  repel  his  ca« 
refles. 

'  Nay,  my  dear  creature,'  faid  he, 

*  I  fcorn  to  do  any  thing  by  force;  but 

*  if  all  the  love  in  the  world  can  make 
'  you  mine,  I  fhall  be  happy:  tell  me, 
'  therefore/  continued  he,  *  wi 

*  are,"  and  where  you  live,  that  I  may 
'  fee  you  another  time.' 

«  Oh  lud,  Sir!'  cried  flie,  «  that  is 
'  impoflible:  what  do  you  think  my 
'  friends  would  fay,  if  they  mould  fee  j 
'  fuch  a  gentleman  as  you  come  to  vi- 
'  fit  me  ?' — c  I  did  rot  mean  fo,'  re- 
plied he:  '  but  I  fuppofe  your  father 
«  lives  hereabout;  and,  it  may  be,  is  of 
'  fome  bufinefs  that  might  give  a  pre- 
«  tence  for  my  calling  at  his  houfe.' 

'  My  father  keeps  a  farm,'  faid  flie, 
<  about  fix  miles  offj  but  I  am  at  prt- 

«  fcnt 
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&nt  with  my  uncle,  who  is  a  gardener, 
and  lives  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
W0od.' — '  That's  unlucky,'  rejoined 
}  *  for  I  have  no  fort  of  occafion  for 
any  thing  in  his  way.  You  mult, 
then,  conlent  to  meet  me,  my  little 
angel,'  added  he,  tenderly  prefling 
hir  hand. 

On  this  fhe  blufhed,  hung  down  her 
head,  but  made  no  anfwer;  till  he  re- 
peating his  requeft,  and  enforcing  it  by 
all  the  rhetorick  he  was  mafter  of,  whe- 
ther real  or  feigned  I  will  not  pretend 
to  fay,  fhe  at  laft  promifed  to  meet  him 
the  next  evening  at  the  place  where  they 
now  were. 

He  received  this  grant  with  the  great- 
eft  (hew  of  tranfport,  but  made  her 
iwear  to  the  fulfilling  itj  after  which 
he  afked  her  by  what  name  he  fhould 
think  of  his  dear  pretty  charmer. 

*  They  call  me  Celia,   Sir,'   faid  /he. 

*  Then,'  cried  he,  «  you  (hall  be  my 

*  Celia  of  the  Woods;  and  I  will  be 

*  your  Jeflamy  of  the  Plains.' 

The  fun  beginning  now  to  withdraw 
his  beams,  they  were  obliged  to  partj 
but  before  they  did,  Celia  gave  evident 
.indications  that  her  Jeflamy  had  made 
no  flight  impreflion  on  her  young  and 
unexperienced  heart. 

Jemmy  returned  from  his  evening's 
excurfion  with  thoughts  very  full  of 
this  new  amour,  which  he  flattered  him- 
feif  would  afford  him  a  moft  agreeable 
amufement,  without  coding  much  pains 
in  the  acquifition. 

Befides,  the  liking  he  had  for  this 
country  girl  feemed  to  him  to  be  no 
breach  of  his  fidelity  to  Jenny,  or  any 
way  interfere  with  the  honourable  af- 
fections he  ha.l  for  that  young  ladyj 
fhe  being  then  but  in  her  fixteenth  year, 
himfelf  not  quite  nineteen,  and  was 
not  intended  by  their  parents  that  they 
fhould  marry  till  they  had  attained  the 
age  of  one  and  twenty}  fo  that  it  was  a 
longtime  to  the  completion  of  his  feli- 
city with  her.  I  know  not  whether  my 
fair  readers  will  look  upon  this  as  a 
fufficient  excufe  for  him;  but  dare  an- 
fwer, that  thofe  of  the  other  fex  will 
think  what  he  did  was  no  more  than  a 
venial  tranfgreflion. 

As  for  poor  Celia,  fhe  was  in  agi- 
tations which  (he  had  never  known, 
nor  had  the  lealt  notion  of  before; 
fhe  was  charmed  with  the  perfon  of 
Jemmy;  fhe  was  quite  ravifhed  at  the 
Jkind  things  he  had  faid  t«  her;  and 


the  liberties  he  had  taken  with  her  at 
that  full  interview  would  have  been 
(hocking  to  her  modefty,  had  they  been 
offered  by  any  of  thofe  whom  (he  was 
accuftomed  to  converfe  with;  yet  did 
that  very  rudenefs  in  him  appear  too 
agreeable  to  alarm  her  with  any  dread- 
ful apprehenfions  of  his  repeating  it. 

More  full  of  joy  than  fear,  (he  long- 
ed for  the  appointed  hour  of  meeting 
him  again,  and  hafted  to  the  rendez- 
vous, where  (he  had  not  waited  many 
minutes  before  the  charmer  of  her  foul- 
appeared  :  he  flew  to  her  with  open, 
arms;  and  the  tranfport  (he  felt  made 
her  half  return  the  ftrenuous  embrace 
he  gave  her. 

They  fat  down  together  upon  a  little 
hillock,  beneath  the  lhade  of  fome  trees 
which  arched  above  their  heads,  and 
formed  a  kind  of  canopy;  here  Jemmy, 
finding  her  ibftened  to  his  wifli,  would 
fain  have  finilhed  the  affair  he  had  made 
fo  confiderable  a  progrefs  in;  but,  on 
perceiving  his  intent,  (heburft  a  fecond 
timeinto  tears ;  begged  he  would  not  ruin 
her;  confefled  fhe  loved  him,  but  faid 
fhe  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being 
naughty. 

He  could  fcarce  keep  himfelf  from 
laughing;  but  as  he  had  promifed  not 
to  make  ufe  of  force,  failed  not  to  urge 
all  the  arguments  that  fuch  a  thing 
would  admit  of,  to  perfuade  her  that 
what  herequefted  of  her  was  not  naugh- 
ty in  itfelf,  but  perfectly  conformable 
to  the  laws  of  nature. 

She  was  too  ignorant,  and  perhaps 
alfo  too  little  inclined  to  attempt  any 
thing  in  order  to  confute  what  he  faid 
on  this  occafion;  but  though  fherefufed 
with  lefs  icfolution  than  ine  had  done, 
yet  fhe  would  not  abfolutely  confent  to 
hisdefires:  on  which  Jemmy,  not  doubt- 
ing but  the  fruit  thus  rrpened  would 
foon  fail  of  itfelf,  told  her,  that  he  was- 
not  of  a  humour  to  accept  of  any  fa- 
vours granted  with  relu&ance,  and  that 
he  would  content  himfelf  with  fuch  as 
he  fliould  find  her  %vil!ing  to  beftow. 

He  kept  his  woi^jl,  and  prefled  her  no 
farther  at  that  time:  this  the  poor  in- 
nocent creature  looked  upon  as  fo  great 
a  condelcention  in  him,  and  thought 
herfelf  Co  much  obliged  by  it,  that  (he 
readily  allowed  his  kiJfes,  his  embraces, 
and,  in  fhort,  every  freedom  except 
that  only  one  which  he  had  a  (lured  her 
he  would  not  take  without  her  leave. 

Notwithstanding  what  they  called  th« 
H  3,  crown 
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crown  of  a  lover's  felicity  was  want- 
ing, this  couple  patted  the  time  they 
were  together  in  a  manner  pleafmg 
enough  to  both;  nor  parted  without  a 
mutual  promifeof  re  enjoying  the  fame 
happineis  again  on  the  enfuing  day. 

Jemmy,  however,  who  wasof  too  fan- 
gume  and  amorous  a  difpofition  not  to 
feel  a  good  deal  of  impatience  for  the 
confummation  of  his  wimes,  in  order 
to  haften  it, contrived  a  ftratagem,  which, 
from  the  afcendant  he  had  gained  over 
Celia's  heart,  gave  him  no  room  to 
doubt  would  fail  of  fuccefs  in  making 
her  lovely  perfon  no  lefs  entirely  his. 
It  was  this. 

He  approached  her  at  their  next  meet- 
ing with  the  moft  folemn  and  dejected 
air.  She  had  brought  him  a  fine  pofy 
fele&ed  from  the  choiceft  flowers  in  her 
uncle's  garden,  tied  together  with  a 
piece  of  green  ribband:  (he  was  going 
to  prefent  it  to  him,  when  perceiving 
the  change  in  his  countenance,  ihe 
ftarted,  and  aflced  him  if  he  was  not 
well. 

*  No,  Celia,'  anfvrered  he,  affecling 
to  fpeak  in  a  very  faint  voice,  *  I  am 
«  fick;   fick  at  heart.' — (  Indeed  I  am 

*  very  forry,'  faid  fl\e:  '  fmell  to  this 
1  pofy;  I  hope  it  will  refrefh  you,  my 
«  dear  Sir.' — ;  No,  Celia,"  returned  he, 
'  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  art  or  nature 
'  to  relieve  me:  you  muft   lofe  your 
'  loverj    I    ntuft    die,    my    Celia.' — 
'  Now,  all  that's  good  forbid  it!'  cried 
Ihe,  and  wept  bitterly. 

•  I  muft  die,'  faid  he  again;  c  or, 

*  what  is  worfe  than  death,  never  fee 
'  my  Celia  more. *    Surprized  and  over- 
whelmed with  the  melting  paflions  of 
love  and  grief  at  hearing  him  fpeak  in 
this  manner,  me  threw  her  taper  arms 
-about  his  neck,  laid  her  cheek  clofe  to 
liis,  and  begged  him  to  tell  her  what 
he  meant,  and   the  caufe  of  his  com- 
plaint. 

'  You  dear,  cruel  maid,*  anfwered 
lie,  with  a  well  counterfeited^sgony, 
it  is  you  who  are  the  caufe  of  my 
complaint;  and  it  is  you  alone  can  be 
my  cure:  in  fliort,  it  is  impoflible  for 
me  to  breathe  the  fame  air  with  you 
and  not  fee  yoifj  yet  every  time  1  fee 
you  gives  frem  tortures  to  my  bleed- 
ing heart,  by  letting  me  know  ftill 
more  of  the  heaven  I  am  denied  pof- 
Ictiing.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  a  re- 
foiution  to  banifti  myi'df  for  ever 


'  from  you,  and  from  this  country. 
'  You  muft,  then,'  continued  he,  em- 
bracing her  with  the  utmoft  eagernefs, 
'  either  lofe  all  your  Jeflamy,  or  give 
'  me  all  my  Celia.' 

The  conlternation  (he  was  in  is  not 
to  be  expreiTed  j  but  every  look,  every 
emotion,  betrayed  to  him  the  inward 
trouble  of  her  mind.  She  could  not 
fpeak  for  feveral  minutes;  but  at  bit 
cried  out,  with  a  voice  interrupted 
with  fighs— «  Oh,  Mr.  Jeflamy!  will 
«  you,  can  yon,  be  fo  barbarous  to  leave 
'  me,  leave  me  for  ever?' 

•  Call  not  that  barbarous  which  your 
'  unkindnefs  drives  me  to,"  rejoined 
he ;  '  if  I  loved  you  with  a  common 
c  paflion,  I  could,  perhaps,  be  eafy 
'  under  the  fevere  reftriftion  you  have 
'  laid  me  under;  but  you  are  too  beau- 
'  tiful,  and  I  too  much  enamoured: 

*  oh,  then,  throw  off  at  once  this  cruel 

*  coyncfs!  this  unmerciful  referve!  Ge- 
'   neroufly  fay  you  will  be  all  mine,  and 

*  make  both  me  and  yourfelf  compleat- 
'  ly  blefled.' 

He  uttered  thefe  Lift  words  in  ac- 
cents which  pierced  her  to  the  foul:  fhc 
was  all  confuiion;  irrciblute  fora  whilej 
fometimes  looking  on  him,  and  fome- 
times  on  the  ground:  but  love  at  length, 
prevailing  love,  got  the  better  of  ilr-c 
bafhfulnefs,  which  it  is  likely  huJ, 
more  than  any  other  principle,  till  now 
retrained  her  from  yielding  to  his  fuit; 
me  threw  herfelf  into  his  arms, 
hiding  her  head  within  his  bolom — '  F 
'  cannot  part  with  you,'  cried  ihe ;  '  I 

*  can  deny  you  nothing;  you  have  my 
'  heart,  and  muft  command  whatever 
'  Celia  has  to  give.' 

There  is  a  ftrong  probability,  if  it 
does  not  amount  even  to  a  cei  • 
that  Jemmy  would  not  have  giv. 
time  fora  fecond thought, which  mipht 
have  revoked  the  promife  flic  had  made; 
but  his  plot,  hitherto  fuccefsfvi' 
now  entirely  fruftrated  by  the  i 
found  of  men's  voices   at  a  diftance, 
and  which  feemed   to  approach 
near. 

'    Oh   lud!'    cried    (hf,    extremely 
frighted,    «  I  hear  my   uncle:    if    he 
ihould   come  this    way,  and  li 
with  a  gentleman,  he  will  tell  my  fa- 
ther,  andl  (hall  be  halt  killed.   ! 
Mr.  Jeflamy,  make  all  the  ha  Oc- 
ean out   of  the  wood;  I   will  g' 
face  him,  and  pretend  I  was  <•. 
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«  to  carry  thefe  flowers  to  a  great  lady 
<  who  lives  hard  by.' 

Jemmy  could  not  forbear  turfing 
both  the  uncle  and  the  interruption; 
but  thought  proper  to  comply  with  Ce- 
lia's  advice,  after  having  exacted  an 
oath  from  her  to  meet  him  again  the 
next  day,  and  fulfil  her  engagement; 
which  fhe  readily  gave,  and  then  trip- 
ped away  as  faft  as  her  legs  could  carry 
her. 

Thus  did  they  part,  not  to  fee  each 
other  again  fora  m-.ich  longer  time  than 
either  of  them  imagined;  the  cauie  of 
which  will  prefently  be  (hewn. 


CHAP.     XXII. 

IN'  WRiCH,  AMONG  OTHER  THINGS, 
IT  WILL  BE  FOUND  HIGHLY  PRO- 
PER, THAT  SOME  PASSAGES  FOR- 
MERLY INSERTED  SHOULD  BE 
RECAPITULATED,  IN  ORDER  TO 
FORM  THE  BETTER  UNDER- 
STANDING OF  THOSE  WHICH  ARE 
NOW  UPON  THE  TAPIS. 

T  E  M  M  Y  returned  to  the  college  in 
«L*  no  very  good  humour,  as  may  be 
fuppofed,  though  the  mortification  of 
th?  disappointment  he  had  received  was 
verv  much  alleviated  by  the  a  (Tun? nee 
he  had  of  Celia's  affecYion  for  him; 
but  on  his  entering  into  his  chambers 
he  met  with  fcmething  which  made  the 
adventures  of  the  day,  and  indeed  all 
that  pa  (Ted  between  him  and  the  coun- 
try maid,  vanifh  like  a  dream  from  his 
remembrance. 

•  A  letter  was  preferred  to  him,  which 
had  been  left  for  him  bv  the  poft-,  fum- 
rnoniog  him  immediately  to  London  to 
receive  thelaft  commands  and  bleffing 
of  a  dying  father.  Filial  piety  and  du- 
teous affection  now  took  up  all  his 
mind,  and  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
to  be  fpeedy  in  his  obedience  to  the  au- 
thoritative mandate. 

Accordingly  lie  nr^fe  the  next  morn- 
ing by  break  of  day,  rode  poll,  and 
arrived  in.  London  before  evening,  as 
h:3s  been  already  related  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  firil  volv.me  ef  this  work. 

On  his  going  back  to  the  university, 


he  ftaid  he  could  not  have  a  more  agree- 
able amufement  than  the  profecutionof 
that  amour  to  divert  his  affliction  for  the 
lofs  he  had  fuftained. 

To  this   end  he  went  to  the  wood; 
ranged  through  every  part  of  that  fcene 
of   their   loves,    but  found    no   Celia 
there;  he  knew  her  uncle's  name,  but 
not  directly  where  he  lived;  or  if  he 
had,  would  not  have  thought  it  proper 
to  go  to  his  ho ufe  to  make  any  enquiry- 
concerning  her:    happening,  however, 
to  fee  a  fellow  cutting  down  wood,  he 
ventured  to  ark  him  if  one  Mr.  Adams,  a 
gardener,  did  not  live  fomewhere  there- 
abouts. '  Aye,  Sir,""  replied  the  man;  *if 
you  turn  by  that  thicket,onyo«rright- 
hand, you mayfeehis  houfe.'— *Nay,* 
aid  Jemmy  carelefsly,  *  I  have  no  bw- 
finefs  with  him;  I  have  only  heard 
that    he   is    a   very  honeft   man.'— • 
Aye,  Sir,'   rejoined  the  other,  «  that 
he  is,  to  be  fure,  as  ever  broke  bread: 
I  have  known  him  above  thefe  thirty 
years,  and  never  heard  any  thing  ill 
of  him  in  my  life.' 
Jemmy  Ending  this  fellow  feemed  to 
be  of  a  communicative  difpofition,  <ie- 
manded  of  him  what  family  Mr.  Adams 
had.     «  Ah,  Sir!'  faid  the  man,  «  h* 
'  has  only  two  boys;  one  he  brings  ep 
'  to  his  own  bufinefs,  and  the  other  ism 
'  gentleman's  iervant:    his  wife,   reffc 

*  her  foul !  has  been  dead  two  years 

*  come  Michaelmas  next;  and  hyroull 

*  have  been  quite  helplefs,  if  ne  hai 
'  not  got  a  brother's  daughter  of  his  to 
c  look  after  his  things;  but  (he  is  gone 

*  now,   I  know  not  what  the  poor  ai an 

*  will  do:  he  was  to  have  a  maid,  a*i 
'  there  are  fo   few  of  them  good." — 

*  What  !  is  his  niece  dead  too?'  crieA 
Jt-mmy  pretty  haftily.     «  No,  Sir,' an- 
iwered  he;    <  but  (he   is   gone   away. 

*  Her  father,  belike,  fent  for  her  ho'nvej. 

*  I  know  nor  en  what  account,  not  Ij 

*  but  me  has  left  poor  Adams,  and  he 

*  is  in  a  piteous  plight.' 

Jemmy  being  defirous  of  receivings* 
much  intelligence  as  he  could  of  hi* 
little  miftrefs,  affraed  to  be  in  fome 
concern  for  the  honeft  gardener,  Her 
tmcle,  pretending  he  had  heard  mucJi 
in  his  commendation  from  thofe  that 
knew  him;  and  faid  it  was  a  great  pity 


after  the  melancholy  fulemnity  of  his      that  the  maid  fhould  be  fent  for 
father's   funeral  was  over,  Celia  came      as  (he  was  fo  ufeful  to  him,  and  fo  no- 
table a  manager. 

*  Aye,  very  inndy  indeed,  Sir/  an* 
fvmed  Mr,  Adams'*  friend;  *  (he  kept 


again  a  little  into  his  head;  and 
he  designed  Oiortly  to  quit  Oxford  en- 
vet  he  thought  that  for  the  tiir.e 
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every  thingf  in  the  houfe  fo  clean  and 
fo  tight,  it  would   have  done  your 
heart  good  to  have  feen  it :   but  as  to 
her  father's  fending  for  her  away,  I  do 
not  know;  mayhap  he  had  a  mind  to 
have  her  under  his  own  eye;  he  has 
the   character  of  a  parlous  flirewd 
'man,  and  fees  things  a  great  while 
before  they  come.' 
«  Was  there  any  danger,  then,  to  be 
*  apprehended  in  her  (laying?'  demand- 
ed Jemmy.     *  I    can   fay  nothing  to 
that,  Sir:  me  is  as  likely,  as  comely 
a  lafs  as  any  in  the  country  round, 
but  I  believe  very  honeft;  though  Hie 
has  a  kind  of  leer  with  her  eyes,  and 
is  always  fimpering   and  fmirking; 
and  you  know,  Sir,  that  gives  en- 
couragement. There  were  a  power  of 
young  fellows  that  had  a  hankering 
after  her.     I  have  heard  my  wife  fry", 
a  thoufand  times  I  believe,  and  me 
is  feldom  miftaken,  that  (he  wi(hed 
Celia  might  come  to  good. 
<  BeGdes,  Sir,'  continued  he,  fhak- 
ng  his  head,  '  we  are  fo  near  the  uni- 
verfity  here;  and  the  young  ftudents 
are  moft  of  them   wild  blades,  and 
fpend  their  time  more  in  running  after 
the  girls  than  in  their  books.' 
It  muft  beobferved,  that  Jemmy  was 
now  in  his  travelling  drefsj  for  had  he 
appeared   as   a  gentleman-commoner, 
nobody  can  fuppofe  that  the  country- 
man wouldhave  been  fo  free  in  hisdif- 
courfe  with  him;  which  being  once  en- 
tered into,  he  would   probably   have 
gone  on  with  till  he  had  related  all  he 
knew  of  the  news  of  the  whole  parifh. 

But  Jemmy  having  fatisfied  his  cu- 
riofity  as  fully  as  he  could  have  defired, 
and  much  more  than  he  had  reafon  to 
expecl,  grew  quite  weary  of  this  kind 
of  converfation,  and  foon  after  took 
leave  of  his  informer,  and  walked  back 
to  the  college. 

He  had  now  loft  his  Celia  of  the 
Woods:  he  knew,  indeed,  where  to 
find  her;  but  as  his  ftayin  Oxford  was 
to  be  very  (hort,  and  he  had  many  friends 
to  fee  before  he  went  away,  he  had  no 
time  to  devote  to  the  purfuit  of  a  mif- 
trefs  fo  far  removed;  befides,  he  knew 
not  what  inconveniences  might  attend 
hisfeeking  her  at  a  father's  houfe;  and 
was  too  indolent  in  his  nature  to  rifque 
any  difficulties  for  the  fake  of  gratify- 
ing a  pafTion  fuch  as  the  beauty  of  that 
girl  had  infpired  him  with. 


After  he  had  quitted  the  university 
entirely,  and  was  fettled  in  London, 
befides  the  fociety  of  his  dear  Jenny, 
whom,  in  fpite  of  the  little  excurfions 
of  his  youth,  he  loved  with  the  moft 
pure  and  refpe&ful  paflion,  new  ("cents 
of  life,  new  amufements,  new  plea- 
fures,  crpuded  upon  his  fenfes,  and 
prefently  obliterated  the  memory  of 
thofe  he  left  behind. 

Celia  no  more  was  wifhed  for,  no 
more  thought  on  by  him.  How  was  it 
pofiJble  that  after  fo  long  a  fpace  of 
time  as  two  whole  years,  and  having 
feen  fuch  a  variety  of  beautiful  faces, 
he  fhould  be  able  to  recoiled  his  plain 
country  maid,  under  the  character  of 
a  fine  town  lady,  blazing  with  gold 
and  jewels,  attended  by  a  fplendid  equi- 
page, and  dignified  with  a  title  ? 

This  adventure,  notwithftanding, 
fei  ved  greatly  to  diflipate  all  the  cha- 
grin which  the  ftory  invented  in  rela- 
tion to  his  infidelity  to  Jenny  had  in- 
volved him  in:  he  could  not  keep  him- 
felf  from  being  highly  pleafed  at  meet- 
ing with  a  perlbn  who  had  once  fo  many 
charms  for  him,  nor  with  finding,  by 
her  behaviour  towards  him,  that  fo 
prodigious  a  change  of  fortune  had  not 
made  the  leaft  change  in  her  fentiments 
on  his  account:  in  a  word,  all  the  Jong 
dormant  inclinations,  which  he  had  for- 
merly felt  for  Celia,  now  revived  in 
his  bofom  at  the  fight  of  Lady  Hardy, 
and  he  hefitated  not  a  moment  whether 
he  fliould  comply  with  the  appointment 
(he  had  made  him. 

How  uncertain,  how  wandering,  are 
the  prafiions  of  mankind!  How  yield- 
ing to  every  temptation  that  prefents  it- 
lelf !  Seldom  are  they  matters  of  their 
own  hearts  or  actions,  cfpecially  at 
Jemmy's  years;  and  well  may  they  de- 
ceive others  in  what  they  are  deceived 
themfelvcs  ! 

When  they  proteft  to  love  no  other 
obje6l  than  the  prefent,  they  may,  per-. 
haps,  refolve  to  be  as  juft  as  they  pre- 
tend; but,  alas1  this  is  not  in  their 
power,  even  though  it  may  be  in  their 
will :  they  can  no  more  command  their 
wi(hes  than  they  can  their  thoughts ; 
which,  as  Shakefperue  tells  us,  «  Once 
*  loft,  are  gone  beyond  the  clouds.' 
We  often  fee  that,  to  reverfe  this  boafted 
conftancy,  is  the  work  of  but  a  fmgle 
minute;  and  then,  in  vain,  theii 
prof cflioni  recoil  upon  their  minds :  in 

vain. 
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vain  the  idea  of  the  forfaken  fair  haunts 
them  in  nightly  vifions— 

*  For  mighty  love,  which  honour  docs  defpife, 
'  For  reafons,  {hews  them  a  new  charmer's 

'  eyes.' 

CHAP.     XXIII. 

CONTAINS  ONLY  SUCH  ACCIDENTS 
AS  ARE  TOO  COMMON  TO  EXCITE 
MUCH  WONDER. 

I  Would  not  be  underftood,  by  the 
obfervations  made  on  the  generality 
of  mankind  in  the  dole  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  the  vice  of  inconftancy 
ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  hero  of  this 
•  hiftoiy  :  what  in  moft  others  is  the  ef- 
fect of  a  love  of  variety,  was  produced 
in  him  by  the  too  great  vivacity  and 
fprightlinefs  of  his  temper.  He  had 
fometimes  very  ftrong  inclinations,  but 
never  a  real  affection  for  any  but  his 
dear  Jenny;  and,  though  thefe  may 
have  led  him  into  errors  which  render 
him  not  wholly  blamelefs,  yet  the  per- 
manence  of  his  devoirs  to  that  fole  ob- 
ject of  his  honourable  paflion,  (hews  his 
character  to  have  in  it  infinitely  more 
of  light  than  (hade. 

Let  no  one,  therefore,  pafs  too  fevere 
a  cenfure  on  his  conduct  in  regard  to 
this  fair  tempter,  either  as  Celia  of  the 
Woods,  or  Lady  Hardy.  Whatever 
was  the  firft  motive  of  his  addieffes  to 
her,  curiofity  to  know  how  this  trans- 
formation came  about  might  now  have, 
and  doubtlefs  had,  fome  mare  in  excit- 
ing him  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
her. 

I  (hall  not,  however,  as  I  have  more 
than  once  allured  my  readers,  make 
any  attempts  either  to  palliate  or  dif- 
guife  the  truth.  Jemmy  was  punctual 
to  the  hour  that  had  been  prefixed  by 
his  miftrefs  j  yet  found  her  in  the  Park 
before  him  :  me  had  placed  herfelf  on  a 
bench  behind  the  Mall,  as  being  moft 
free  from  company.  When  he  firft  dif- 
cerned  her,  (he  feemed  talking  to  a 
young  woman,  who  ftood  waiting  near 
her,  but  left  her  ladymip  alone  before 
he  could  come  up  to  them. 

'  How  little  poflible  was  it  for  me 

*  to  expect  this  blelfingl'  faid  he,  ap- 
proaching her.     '  Hold,  hold !'   cried 
Hie,  interrupting  him  j    «  we  have  no 
4  time  at  prefent  for  fine  fpeeches;  and 

;  *  you  will  be  furprizcd  to  find  your- 


*  felf  fummoned  here  only  to  be  told 
'  you  muft  be  gone.' — *  I  fhould  be 
'  indeed  furprized,'  rejoined  he;  '  but 
'  how  have  I  deferved  to  be  fo  un- 
'  happy?' 

'  No,  no  !'  replied  (he,  Cmiling;  'you 
'  are  not  unhappy,  though  I  could  ealily 
€  tell  you  how  you  defei  ve  to  be  fo  : 

*  but  this  is  no  place  either  for  a  quar- 
'  lei   or  a  reconciliation.     You   muft 

*  know,  I  could  not  come  out  alone, 
'  for  fear  of  giving  fufpicion  to  my  old 
'  hufband,  fo  brought  my  woman  with 
'  me ;  but,  as  foon  as  I  faw  you,  fent 
'  her  home  under  the  pretence  of  fetch- 
'  ing  my  fnuff-box,  which  I  left  be- 
'  hind  me  for  that   purpofe  :  (he  will 
'  be  here  again  in  two  minutes,  forwe 
'  live  but  in  the  next  ftreet,  and  have 
'  a  door  into  the  Park.  Therefore  take 
'  this,'  continued  (he;  '  and  be  careful 

*  to  do  as  this  directs.' 

•  Let  me  firft  examine  how  I  approve 
'  of  the  contents,'  faid  he,  with  his  ac- 
cuftomed  gaiety.  *  You  may,'  anfwered 
(lie ;  '  but  then  you  will  lofe  the  only 
'  moment  that  1  have  to  tell  you  I  am 
'  as  much  yours  as  ever,  and  that  I 
'  have  not  known  one  joy  in  life  fince 
'  laft  we  parted.*  —  '  Angelick  crea- 
'  ture  T  cried  he,  with  a  voice  and  eyes 
all  tranfport ;  '  Oh  !  that  I  had  the  op- 

*  portunity  of  throwing  myfelf  at  your 

*  feet,  to  thank,   as  it  deferves,  this 

*  goodnefs  !  Where— when— (hall  we 
'  meet  again  ?' 

'  The  paper  I  gave  you  will  inform 
'  you,*  replied  (lie;  '  but  do  not  dif- 
'  appoint  Lady  Hardy  in  the  fame  man- 

*  ner  as  you  did  Celia  of  the  Woods.* 
— 'Oh,  I  can  clear  myfelf  of  that!* 
cried  he :  'it  was  a  fad  neceflity  that 
'  drove  me  from  you  j    and  I  had  no 
'  means  of  conveying  a  letter  to  you  ; 
'  but  I  have  fought  you  fince/—'  And 
'  I  have  fought  you  too/  rejoined  (he: 
'  but  we  muft  talk  of  this  hereafter  j  I 
'  fee  my  woman  coming.    Leave  me, 
'  for  Heaven's  fake!  And  if  you  ftay  in 
'  the  walks,  pafs  carelefsly  by,  and 
'  feem  not  to  regard  me.'     Jemmy  had 
only  time  to  tell  her  that  he  would  read 
the  dear  mandate,  and  obey  whatever 
it  enjoined. 

After  fpeaking  thefe  words,  he  re- 
tired,  with  as  much  harte  as  he  could, 
to  the  other  end  of  the  walk  ;  where  he 
examined  what  had  been  given  him  by 
the  lady,  and  found  it  contained  only 
thefe  few  expreflive  lines* 
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••«  QO,  atfix  this  evening  pr.c.My,  to     moft  amorous  inclinations.  Jemmy rnnft 
.  Comode,  the  hnhit- maker,      rnve  been  as  infenfible  as  hewat  rtftlW 
in  ***  Street:  foe  is  already  apprized     th-  rcvu  ir,  h  ;t]  h*  not  fell  : 

fuel)  united  charms.    ; 

•ins,  her  f 

they  laid  \l.  ,  .''u>n:ite  a>. 

dealing  things  to  each  other;  but  the 
energy  ofthtirexprefiTonfc,  as  tru  • 
(oof ten  interrupted  with  kiilesand  em- 
braces, vvouh!  he  loll  in  the  repetition; 
for,  as  Mr.  Dryden  jullly  fays  — 


of  your  coming,  but  knows  not  your 
perfon  ;  fo  you  have  oi.lv  to  fay.you 
come  for  the  ribband  ;  on  which  Ihe 
will  immediately  conduit  you  to 

«  Yours,  &c.' 


It  has  been  obferved  through  the 
eourfe  of  this  hiftory,  that  Jemmy,  in 
fpite  of  his  gay  temper,  had  fometimes 
the  power  of  thinking  very  ferioufly. 
The  billet  he  had  in  his  hand,  together 
tvjth  the  looks  ar.d  geftures  of  the  lady, 
filled  him  with  reflections  which,  it  can  - 
Tjot  be  Cuppo-fed,  fhs  either  intended  cr 
vr  idled  to  in  (pi re. 

To  find  that  the  moil  timid  bafliful- 
ftefs,  the  molt  innocent  fimplicity  cf 
nund  and  manners,  thus  improved,  in 
the  compafs  of  fo  (mail  a  fpace  of  time, 
into  all  the  afTured  airs  of  a  woman 
who  had  puffed  her  whole  life  in  arti- 
fice and  intrigue,  feemed  to  him  a  thing 
Ib  itrange,  fo  out  of  nature,  that  he 
•would  never  have  believed  it  pofTi!  !e, 
had  he  not  feen  it  verified  in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  Celia,  at  prefent  Lady 
Hardy. 

This  transformation  did  not  render 
her  more  amiable  in  his  eyes-,  he  was, 
however,  punctual  to  the  aflignation; 
though,  it  is  pretty  certain,  his  curioilty 
of  knowing  thole  accidents  which  had 
occasioned  fo  extraordinary  a  revolu- 
tion, both  in  her  circumftances  and  be- 
haviour, had  as  great  a  mare  in  carry- 
ing him  thither  as  any  other  motive. 

On  his  coming  to  Mrs.  Comode's, 
he  found  the  obliging  gentlewoman 
teady  to  receive  him  j  and,  on  his  giv- 
ing the  appointed  fignal,  led  him,  with 
a  fmiling  countenance,  into  a  back- 
'  pat lour  behind  the  (hop,  where  Lady 
Hardy  already  waited  his  approach. 

He  was  doubtlefs  about  to  falute  her 
vitbfome  fine  fpeech;  but  (he  no  foontr 
faw  him  enter,  than,  Hurting  from  her 
feat,  Hie  threw  herielf  r.t  once  into  his 
arms,  before  they  were  even  open  to  i  e- 
Citvc  htr.  '  My  dear,  dear  Mr.  Jef- 

*  iamy  !'  cried  fne,  with  an  utulefci  iba- 
ble  foftmfs  in  her  voice  and  eyes,  «   a 

*  few  days  p-;tf  how  little  did  I  hope  for 

*  this  kappinefs  I' 

Such  love,  inch  ttr.dernefs,  in  onefo 
yonng  and  beautiful,  mull  have  warm- 
ed the  heart  of  a  dull  ftoick,  much  more 
that  of  one  cnckwtd  by  nature  with  ;^c 


*  Impcrfcdl  fentenccs,  and  broken  founds, 

.lonlenfc,.  is  the  eloquence  of  i 

After  the  firft  demonftrationsof  thefr 
mutual  joy  or:  this  meeting  were  over— 
1  will  not,1  (Hid  Hie,  «  be  fo  ungene- 
rous to  accufe  you  of  a  crime  of  whiclr 
I  know  you  clear.  I  discovered  the 
melancholy  occaiion  which  called  you 
in  fuch  hafte  to  London  :  but  tell  me, 
my  dear  JeflTamy,1  continued  (he,  'did 
not  your  heart  feel  fome  anguilh  on 
rinding  yuurfelf  obliged  to  leave  your 
Celia  jutt  as  you  had  prevailed  upon 
her  to  (wear  (he  would  be  yours  ? ' 
He  could  not,  without  being  guilty 
of  as  much  ill  manners  as  ingratitude, 
avoid  pretending  he  had  lufFered  greatly 
on  that  account :  but,  whatever  was 
wanting  of  fincerity  in  this  allertion,  he 
atoned  for  in  the  relation  he  made  her 
of  the  pains  he  had  taken  in  fearchin^ 
for  her  on  his  return  to  Oxford. 

She  laughed  heartily  at  the  detail  he 
gave  her  of  the  conversation  he  had  with 
the  countryman  concerning  her  uncle 
Adams,  and  the  affairs  of  his  family  : 

*  And  now,'  laid  ihe,  «  I  will  make 
'  you  the  confidante  of  every  thing  that 

*  has  happened  to  me  fjnce  I  had  the 
'  pleafure  of  feeing  you.' 

Jemmy  then  telling  her  it  was  a  fa- 
vour for  which  he  had  the  utmoft  im- 
patience, fhe  immediately  gave  him  the 
i'atib faction  he  de fired. 


CHAP.     XXIV. 

THE     HISTORY    OP     CFL1A    OF   THF 
WOODS,     PROSECUTED    IN     I 
OF    LADV   HARDY,   AND   RELATED 
BY   HERSELF  TO  JEMMY. 

'  T  Will  not/  faid  (he,  '  poifon  the 

JL  '  fweets  of  otir  prefent  moments 

*  with   any    defeription    of   the    bitter 

.,$  I  iuffcred  in  not  finding  yon, 

<  at 
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*  as  I  expected,  in  the  wood  :  I  had  too 
f  much  dependance  on   your  love  and 

*  honour  to  entertain  one  thought  that 
'  this   difappointment   was  an  aft  of 
'  your  own  choicej  and  therefore  feared 
'  that  you  was  either  fuddenly  taken 
'  fick,  or  that  fome  other  ill  accident 

*  had  befallen  you. 

'  Under  thefe  apprehenfions  I  pafled 
'  the  moft  cruel  night  that  ever  wasj 
«  nor  did  the  day  bring  me  much  more 
'  tranquillity:  though  I  fometimes 
«  flattered  myfelf  that  bufmefs,  com- 

*  pany,  or  fome  fuch-like  enemy  to 
'  love,  had  kept  you  from  me  the  even- 

*  ing  before,  and  that  you  would  not 

*  fail  on  this  to  come  and  makeatone- 
'  ment  for  the  difquiet  you  had  given 
«  me. 

'  Accordingly,  in  this  hope,  I  went, 
c  about  the  ufual  hour,  to  the  dear  fcene 

*  of  our  paft  meetings  :   I  threw  myfelf 

*  on  the  little  hillock  where  we  had  fat; 

*  I  kifled,  I  embraced,  the  tree  you  had 
'  leaned  againftj  I  invoked  Love  and 
'  all  it's  powers  to  bring  my  Jeflamy 

*  once  more  to  my  arms  ;  and  ran  to 
'  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  and  vainly 

*  ftill  expected  your  approach.    I  en- 
«  vied  the  little  birds  that  hopped  a- 

*  mong  the  boughs  above  my  head ; 
'  and  wifhed  to  be  one  of  themj  that  I 

*  might  fly  to  the  place  which  I  then 

*  thought  contained  you,   and  fee  in 
<  what  manner  you  were  employed. 

4  I  had  like  to  have  forgot,*  con- 
tinued (he,  <  I  promifed  that  I  would 
'  not  trouble  you  either  with  my  grief 

*  or  my  defpair  j    yet  I  am  unwarily 

*  running  into  a  detail  of  both.     Par- 

*  don  me,  my  dear  Jeflamy,  and  pre- 
'  pare  to  hear  what  contrivances  my 
'  paflion  for  you  infpired  me  with. 

'  It  was  almoft  dark  when  I  left  the 

*  wood:  my  uncle  was  come  out  of  the 
'  grounds,  and  at  home  before  me;  he 

*  chid  me  for  being  abroad  fo  late; 
'  but  I  made  an  excufe  which,  though 

*  not  worth  your  hearing,  pafled  well 

*  enough  upon  him.     I  rofe  very  early 
c  the  next  morning,  and  wrote  a  little 
'  letter  to  you  ;  but,  when  I  had  done, 
c  knew  not  which  way  to  convey  it  to 

*  you  ;  nor,  indeed,  how  to  direct  it 
'  properly,  as  I  had  never  heard  you 
'  fay  to  which  of  the  colleges  you  be- 
'  longed. 

«  Refolved,  however,  at  any  rate,  and 

*  whatever  I  did,  to  be  fatisfied  con- 

*  cerning  your  health^  and  what  was 


'  become  of  you,  I  went  to  Oxford,  un- 
'  der  pretence  of  buying  fomething  I 
'  flood  in  need  of.  I  was  afraid  and 

*  afhamed  to  go  to  the  univerfity,  and 
'  aflc  for  you ;  but  believing  that  you 
'  muft  be  known  in  town,  enquired  at 
'  feveral  great  (hops,  but  without  any 
'  fuccefs,  till  a  peniwig-maker  direct - 
'  ed  me  to  go  to  a  coffee-houfe,  which 

*  he  faid  you  ufed  every  day. 

*  Here  I  was  informed,  that  you  had 
'  been  fent  for  to  London,  on  account 
'  of  your   father's    indifpofition,   and 
'  was  gone   the  day  before;  but  that 

*  not  having  quitted  the  univerfity,  it 
'  was  expected  you  would  not  long  be 
'  abfent.  This  intelligence  a  little  com- 
«  forted  me,  and  I  returned  with  a  fa- 
'  tisfaction  in  my  mind,  which!  believe 
'  might  fpread  a  more  than  ordinary 
«  glee  upon  my  countenance. 

*  But,  however  it  was,  my  looks,  it 
'  feems,  were  that  day  ordained  to  do 
'  for  me   what  I    never  had   vanity 
'  enough  to  expect  from  them. 

'•  On  my  coming  home,  I  found  a 
'chariot,  with  two  footmen,  waiting 
'  at  our  door,  and  within  a  very  old 
'  grave  gentleman  bufy  in  difcourfe 
'  with  my  uncle:  the  latter  had  fome 
'  time  before  got  a  flip  from  a  fine  ex- 
'  otick  plant  out  of  a  nobleman's  gar- 
«  den,  which  he  had  reared  to  fuch  per- 
'  fection,  that  it  was  now  loaded  with 

*  flowers;  and  it  was  concerning  the 
'  purchafe  of  this,  and  fome  other  cu- 
'  riofities  my  uncle's  nurfery  afforded, 
'  that   had  brought  this  gueft  to  our 

*  houfe. 

(  I  fancy,  my  dear  Jeflamy,  that  you 
'  already  imagine  that  the  perfon  I  am 

*  fpeaking  of  was  no  other  than  Sir 
'  Thomas  Hardy,  whole  wife  I  now 
'  am,  and  who  you  faw  yefterday  with 
'  me  at  the  auction:  it  was  he  indeed, 
'  whofe  heart,  without  defigning  it,  I 
'  captivated  at  firlt  fight.' 

Jemmy  on  this  could  not  forbear 
making  compliments  on  the  force  ,cf 
her  charms;  to  which  fhe  only  replied, 
that  of  how  great  fervice  foever  they  had 
been  to  her  intereft,  fhe  took, no  pleafure 
in  looking  lovely  in  any  eyes  but  thofe 
of  her  dear  Jeflamy;  and  then  wenton 
with  her  difcourfe. 

'  The  old  baronet,'  refumedflie,  'had 
'  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me  from  tjie  mo- 
'  ment  I  came  into  the  room,  and  foon 
'  took  an  opportunity  of  aflcing  my  un- 
«  cle  if  J  was  his  daughter.  "  No, 
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«c  pleafe  your  honour,"*  replied  he,  "  fhe 
*'  is  only  my  niece.  Farmer  Adams,  one 
"  of  your  honour's  tenants,  is  her  fa- 
"  ther." 

"  Oh,  then,"  cried  Sir  Thomas,  "I 
"  fuppofe  he  has  fent  her  hither  to  be 
'*  out  of  the  way  of  fbme  handfome 
"  young  man  or  another  whom  flie  may 
"  have  taken  a  liking  to." — "  No, 
"  pleafe  your  honour,"  faid  my  uncle, 
"  I  hope  the  girl  has  no  fuch  thoughts 
«'  in  her  head  as  yet:  my  brother  only 
«'  lets  her  be  here,,  out  of  kindnefs  to 
*'  me,  to  look  after  my  houfe." 

"  A  very  pretty  housekeeper  indeed,'* 

*  rejoined  Sir  Thomas;  "  and  I  do  not 
"  doubt  but  (he  manages  as  well  as 
«'  can  be  expected." — ««  For  her  years, 
*'  Sir,"  faid  my  uncle.  '*  I  dare  fwear 
"  (he  does,"  cried  my  new  lover;  "and, 
"  were  it  not  for  robbing  you,  I  (hould 
««  be  glad  to  have  fuch  a  one  to  look 
"  after  my  affairs. " 

'  I  could  not  forbear  blufhing  ex- 
'  ceflively  at  thefe  words  j  though  I 

<  was  far  from  imagining  he  had  any 

*  defign  in  them :  he  faid  no  more,  how- 

*  ever,  at  that  timej  but  having  order- 
'  ed  my  uncle  to  bring  home  the  plants 

*  he  had  bought  of  him,  went  into  his 

*  chariot,  though  not  without  giving 

*  me  a  very  amorous  look  as  he  pafled 
«  by. 

'  For  my  part,  I  mould  have  thought 

*  no  more  of  this  ftuff  afterwards,  but 

*  was  very  much  furprized  when  I  faw 
'  him  come  again  the  next  dayj  my 
'  uncle  happened  to  be  abroad,  and  I 
'  was  fitting  alone  at  work  in  a  little 
'  room  juft  by  thedoor,  which  was  wide 

*  open,  and  he  came  directly  in. 

*'  Where  is  your  uncle,  my  pretty 
"  maid?  "faid  he;  "  I  would  buy  fome 
"  things  of  him."  I  replied,  that 

*  I  -believed  he  was  not  far  off,  and 
'  would  call  the  boy  to  go  in  fearch 
«  of  him.  —  "  It  is   no   matter,"  re- 

*  turned  he,  taking  hold  of  my  hand  to 
'  prevent  my  doing  as  I  had  faid  j  "and, 
"  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  glad  of 
c<  this  opportunity  of  faying  fomething 
"  to  you  that  may  be  for  your  advan- 
«<  tage." 

*  I  wondered  what  he  meant;  but 
c  fat  down  again  on  his  bidding  me  : 
'  he  then  told  me  I  was  a  pretty  maid, 

*  and  would  be  more  pretty  ftill,  if  I 

<  was  drefled  as  I  ought  to  be.    "  It  is 
"  a  pity,"  faid  he,  "  that  fuch  limbs 
"  as  thefe  (hould  be  employed  in  any 


<c  hard  or  fervile  work.  I  know  very 
"  well,  that  neither  your  father  nor 
"  your  uncle  are  able  to  do  much  for 
"  you  ;  therefore,  if  you  will  be  one  of 
"  my  family,  you  (hall  eat  and  drink 
te  of  the  bed,  have  fine  cloaths,  and 
"  have  no  bufmefs  but  to  fee  that  the 
"  fervants  do  theirs." 

'  To  all  this  I  anfwered,  that  I  was 
'  very  much  obliged  to  his  honour  for 
«  the  offer  he  made  me,  but  that  I  was 
'  not  accuflomed  to  the  ways  of  gentle- 
'  men,  and  in  no  refpecl  qualified  for 
'  the  place  he  mentioned. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  girl,"  cried  he,  "  yo^ 
c<  are  fufrlciently  qualified  for  every 
"  thing  I  (hall  require  of  you."  In. 

*  fpeaking  thefe  words,  he  threw  hi* 
'  withered  arms  about  my  neck,  and 
'  kifled  rne  with  a  vehemence  which  one, 
'  would  not  think  his  years  capable  of. 

'  I  proteft  to  you,'  continued  (lie, 
'  that  I  was  fo  foolifh  as  not  to  appre- 
'  hend  thebafe  dcfign  he  had  upon  me, 
'  till  this  laft  aclion  convinced  me  of 
'  it.  I  ftruggled,  and  got  loofe  fron\ 
'  an  embrace  which  was  then  fo  deteft- 
'  able  to  me;  I  told  him  that  Iwas  not 
'  for  his  purpofe,  and  that  I  never 
'  would  be  the  wicked  creature  he  would 
'  have  me. 

"  You  are  a  little  fool,  and  do  not 
"  confider  the  value  of  the  offer  you  re- 
Cl  jeft,"  faid  he,  throwing  a  handful 

*  of  guineas  into  my  lap.     "  See  here; 
"  your  pocket  (hall  be  always  filled 
"  with  thefe,  to  difpofe  of  as  you  think 
"  fit;  you  (hall  have  what  you  pleafe, 
ft  do  what  you  pleafe,  command  me 
«f  and  my  whole  cftate;  I  defire  only  a 
**  little  love  in  recompenfe." 

"  I  defpife  all  you  can  give  or  pro- 
"  mife,"  anfwered  I;  «'  therefore  take 
"  back  your  gold,  or  I  fliall  throw  it 
«f  out  of  doors]  for  your  fervants  to  pick 
"  up:  poor  as  I  am,  I  will  not  fell  my 
"  honeily."  ' 

'  It   was   not  in   this  manner,  my 

*  Jeffamy,'  purfued  (lie,  looking  fond- 
ly on  hitn,  '  that  I  withftood  the  at- 
'  tempts  you  made  upon   my  virtue. 
'  How  wide  is  the  difference  bi 

'  love  and  intereft!  My  old  baronet, 
'  however,  took  my  behaviour  a 
'  effeft  of  the  mofl  pure  and  j 
«  virtue;    he    was    both  aniaz 
'  charmed    with  it;  and,  approaching 

*  me  with  looks  as  refpefthil  a 
«  had  lately  been  prefuming — " 

"  rcy  lovely  maid,"  faid  he  "  I  will 
J  ««  not 
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'*  not  henceforward  go  about  to  feduce 
"  your  innocence:  I  love  you;  but  will 
**  endeavour  to  conquer  my  defires." 

«  I  anfwered  in  a  tone  pretty  rude,  I 
c  believe,  that  it  was  the  only  thing 
«  he  could  oblige  me  in;  on  which  he 

*  ftood  in   a  confiderative  pofture  for 
«  Yome  moments:  at  laft,  coming  out  of 
<  it— ««  Celia/'  faid  he,  looking  ear- 
'  neftly  on  my  face,  "  it  is  my  defire  to 
««  do  every  thing  to  oblige  you  ;  and, 
"  fmce  that  will  do  it,  fhall  come  here 
«*  no  more."     With   thefe   words  he 
'  turned  from  me,  and  it  was  with  much 

*  ado  I  prevailed  on  him  to  take  up  his 
'  money;  but  I  protefted  a  fmgle  piece 

*  fhould  not  remain  behind.' 

Her  ladyfhip  was  going  on,  but  Mrs. 
Commode,  who  was  all  complaifance, 
came  in  with  tea,  which  occafioned  a 
fmall  interruption;  after  which  me  re- 
fumed"  her  diicourfe,  as  will  be  feen  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.    XXV. 

CONTAINS  THE  SEQUEL  OF  LADY 
HARDY'S  STORY,  WITH  OTHER 
MATTERS  OF  SOME  CONSE- 

Q^UENCE. 

«  \  FT  ER  my  old  baronet  had  left 
JL\  <  me,'  faid  (he,  «  and  I  had  lei- 
fure  to  reflect  on  what  had  parted, 
though  I  was  far  from  repenting  of 
having  refufed  the  offer  he  had  made 
of  living  'with  him;  yet,  to  confefs 
the  truth,  I  thought  there  was  no  ne- 
ceflity  for  giving  myfelf  the  grand 
airs  I  had  done,  and  that  I  might  have 
taken  the  gold  he  would  have  forced 
upon  me,  without  any  breach  either 
of  my  modefty  or  virtue:  but  this  it 
was  which,  as  he  has  fince  told  me, 
gave  him  fo  high  an  opinion  of  my 
fpirit  and  delicacy,  as  made  him  think 
me  worthy  of  the  dignity  he  was  de- 
termined to  raife  me  to. 
'  The  third  day  after  that  in  which 
he  had  been  with  me,  a  man  and  horfe 
arrived  from  my  father,  with  orders 
to  bring  me  home  directly.  I  cannot 
tell  whether  myfelf  or  uncle  were  moft 
furprized  at  this  meffage,  but  am  cer- 
tain that  both  of  us  were  very  much 
fo.  "  Sure,"  faid  he,  "  brother  does 

*'  not  intend  to  take  her  from  me  with- 

u  out  letting  me  know,  that  I 

*'  provide  for  myfeliV* 


"  I  can  fay  nothing  to  that,"  replied 
'  the  fellow;  "  butl  believe  fhe  will 
"  not  come  back  in  hafte;  for  he  bid  me 
"  tell  her  fhe  muft  bring  all  the  things 
"  away  that  fhe  has  here."  This  con- 
'  vincing  him  that  my  father  had  in- 
'  deed  taken  it  into  his  head  to  keep  me 
'  at  home,  he  complained  bitterly  of 
'  his  unkindnefs,  and  afked  the  man  a 
'  thoufand  queftions  concerning  my  be- 

*  ing  fent  for  fo  fuddenly  away,  in  none 
'  of  which  the  other  was  able  to  give 
'  him  any  fatisfaction. 

<  I  was  all  this  while  in  tears,  which 
'  my  uncle,  poor  man,  imputed  to  my 
'  good- nature  and  forrow  for  leaving 
'  him  thus  deftitutej  but,  alas!  .they 
'  proceeded  from  a  caufe  very  different 
'  from  what  he  imagined,  that  of  being 

*  obliged  to  remove  fo  much   farther 
c  from  the  only  place  where  I  could 

*  ever  hope  to  fee  my  dear  Jeflamy  again . 
'  But  there  was  no  remedy;  the  or- 

*  ders  I  had  received  muft  be  fubmit- 

*  ted  to:  I  therefore  went  up  to  my 
'  room;  packed  up  my  little  wardrobe, 
'  which  I  gave  to  the  man  to  put  be- 
'  fore  him  j  took  leave  of  my  uncle  5 
'  got  upon  the  pillion ;  and,  with  an 
'  aking  heart,  trotted  towards  home  as 
'  faft  as  the  horfe,  thus  loaded,  could 
'  carry  us. 

'  On  my  arrival,  I  found  my  father 
'  waiting  at  the  door  to  receive  me:  he 
'  lifted  me  off  the  horfe  himfelf ;  kitted 

*  me;  faid  I  was  a  good  girl  for  mak- 
«  ing  fuch  hafte  to  come  when  he  fent 
'  for  me:  in  fine,  I  never  remember  to 
'  have  feen  him  in  fuch  a  humour  in 
'  my  whole  life.     My  mother  was  the 
'  fame:  fhe  catched  me  in  her  arms  as 
'  foon  as  fhe  faw  me,  and  cried — "  My 
**  dear  Celia,  thou  wert  born  to  be  a 
"  blefling  to  us  all!1'    I  was  ftrangely 

*  furprized  at  all  this  complaifance  and 
'  joy;  but  as  my  parents  made  many 
«  circumlocutions  in  their  difcourfe  be- 

*  fore  they  informed  me  of  the  motive, 
'  I  will  tell  it  you  in  a  more  brief  man- 

*  ner. 

'  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  it  feems,  had 
'  been  with  my  father;  told  him  he  had 

*  feen  me  at  my  uncle's;  that  he  liked 
«  me;  and,  if  he  would  give  his  con- 

*  fent,  would  marry  me,  as  foon  as 
'  things  could  be  got  ready  for  that 
'  purpofe.     You  may  be  fure  my  fa- 

*  ther  did  not  make  many  words  to  this 
'  bargain :  and  it  was  agreed  between 
«  them,  that  J  fhould  be  immediately 

5  2  *  feat 
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fent  for  home,  in  order  to  be  cloath- 
ed  according  to  the  ftation  I  was  go- 
ing to  enjoy. 

«  Theaftonifhment  I  was  in  at  hear- 
ing  all  this  is  impoflibletobeexprefs- 
ed;  I  fhall  therefore  only  fay,  that  it 
was  fuch  as  almoft  turned  my  brain, 
and  for  a  good  while  allowed  me  not 
the  power  of  knowing  whether  I  was 
moft  pleafed  or  troubled  at  an  event  fo 
prodigious. 

*  Early  the  next  morning  a  fervant 
belonging  to  my  lover  brought  me  a 
portmanteau, in  which  I  found  feveral 
rolls  of  various  coloured  filks;  a  great 
deal  of  lace  and  Drefden  work,  with 
fome  pieces  of  Holland  of  an  extra- 
ordinary finenefs:  in  the  pormanteau 
was  allb  a  fmall  jvory  cafket,  con- 
taining a  gold  repeating  watch  and 
equipage  ;  a  fet  of  diamond  buckles 
for  my  ftaysj  a  large  pearl  necklace 
with  a  folitaire,  and  feveral  other  trin- 
kets of  a  confiderable  value. 
'  You  may  believe,'  continued  fhe, 
that  my  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the 
fight  of  fuch  things  as  I  had  never 
feen  in  my  whole  life  before;  but  I 
had  fcarce  time  to  examine  them  tho- 
roughly before  Sir  Thomas  came  him- 
felf  to  vifit  me  :  he  told  me  he  was 
glad  to  fee  me  at  home,  and  afked  me 
how  I  liked  the  prefents  he  had  made. 
I  was  very  much  confounded;  but  had 
courage  enough  to  reply,  that  I  liked 
them  very  well,  efpecially  as  they  were 
accompanied  with  honourable  inten- 
tions. This  anfwer  pleafed  him  fo 
much,  that  he  could  not  forbear  tak- 
ing me  in  his  arms,  though  my  fa- 
ther and  mother  were  in  the  room, 
faying  at  the  fame  time — "  My  dear 
!  girl,  I  have  nothing  for  thee  but  the 
:  moft  honourable  intentions  ;  and 
'  what  I  have  given  thee  now  are  mere 
f  trifles  in  comparifon  of  what  I  will 
'  hereafter  make  thee  miftrefs  of.'* 

'  He  (laid  with  us  near  two  hours j 
andjbeforehe  went  away, gave  my  mo- 
ther fifty  guineas,  to  pay  for  making 
my  cloaths,  and  to  provide  for  me 
fuch  other  things  as  fhe  fhould  find 
netrflary,  earneftly  recommending  to 
her  to  get  all  ready  for  our  marriage 
with  as  much  fpeed  as  poffible. 

'  He  might  have  fpared  himfclf  the 
trouble  of  tliis  injunction;  for  never 
were  two  people  more  eagerly  anxious 
for  any  thinp;  than  my  poor  father 
and  mother  ty  &c  me  djfpofed  of  in  a 


*  manner  fo  infinitely  beyond  all  they 

*  could  have  hoped.    The  perfons  em- 
'  ployed  in  equipping  me  were  fo  much 
'  preflt-d,  and   fo  well   paid,  that   in  a 
'  very  few  days  nothing  was  wanting 
«  for  my  nuptials,  which  were  celcbrat- 
'  ed  by  the  parfon  of  the  parifh  at  my 
'  father's  houfe;  after  which  I  wascar- 
'  ried  to  that  which  is  now  my  home, 

*  and  as  pleafant  a  feat  as  any  in  the 
'  whole  county. 

'  During  the  firft  week  of  our  mar- 
c  riage,  my  head  was  fo  taken  up  with 
'  the  coach  and  fix  ;  number  of  my 
'  fervants;  the  magnificence  of  eve- 
'  ry  thingabout  me;  the  title  of  my  La- 

*  dyflnp;  and  the  compliment s  made  on 
'  that  occafion;  that  I  thought  of  no- 

*  thing  but  my  new  grandeur:  but  all 
'  thelc  things  became  lefs  dazzling  to 

*  me  as  they  grew  more  cuftomary;  and 
'  all  my  relifh  for  them  vanifhed  with 

*  their  novelty. 

*  The  idea  of  my  dear  Jeflamy  now 
'  returned  to  my  remembrance;  I  figh- 

*  ed;  I  languished;  and  thought  I  could 
1  have  exchanged  all  my  pi  dent  opu- 

*  lence  for  one  foft  hour  of  love  with 
'  that  firltand  only  charmerof  my  foul. 

'  My  hufband's  fondnefs  for  meen- 
'  creafed  every  day;  but,  alas!  the  en- 
'  de;,rinents  of  a  man  of  his  years  are 
'  rather  difguftful  than  agreeable  j  and 
'  I  have  often  wiflied,  that  as  it  is  im- 

*  poffible  I  fhould  ever  have  any  love 
c  for  him,  that  he  had  lefs  for  me,  in 

*  fpiteof  the  advantages  1  receive  by  it. 

*  In  this  manner,  my  dear  Jeflamy,* 
added  fhe,  *  I  pailed  two  whole  years, 

*  quite  hopeleis  of  ever  tafting  more 
'  fubftantial  joys,  till  bufinefs  calling 
'  Sir  Thomas  to  London,  chance  has 
«  bleft  me  with  the  fight  of  him  who 
«  never  has  been  abfent  from  my  mind/ 

Jemmy,  perceiving  fhe  had  done, 
thanked  her  for  the  gratification  of  his 
curiofity,  and  the  fhare  he  had  in  her  re- 
membrance; and  then  reminded  her, 
that  at  the  laft  meeting  in  the  wood  fhe 
had  made  a  promife  to  him,  which  he 
had  now  a  right  to  claim  the  perform- 
ance of, 

«  If  I  had  not  intended  to  pay  my 
debt,'  replied  fhe  with  a  fmilr,  «  I 
fhould  certainly  have  avoided  the  pre- 
fcnce  of  my  creditor.' — c  When,  then,* 
cried  he,  *  where  fhall  we  mett 
I   fuppofe  this  is  no  proper  place  for 
the  continuance  of  our  interviews.' 
«  You  aremiilaken/  faid  (he; « Mr». 
<  Comcdt 
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Comode  and  I  know  each  other  per- 
fectly well;  Sir  Thomas  carried  me 
to  Tunbridge  laft  year;  fhe  kept  a 
(hop  there  at  that  time;  I  bought  all 
my  things  of  her,  and  we  foon  grew 
very  intimate;  on  my  coming  to  town 
I  renewed  my  acqxiaintance  with  her; 
and  am  very  fure  of  her  readinefs  to 
oblige  me  in  every  thing  I  defire. 
*  It  falls  out  a  little  unlucky,  in- 
deed,' purfued  fhe,  *  that  we  could 
not  go  up  ftairs  to-day;  but  it  feems 
fome  other  company  had  appointed  to 
drink  tea  there  before  Mrs.  Comode 
knew  any  thing  of  our  coming.1 
He  then  begged  (he  would  prefix  a 
time  for  their  happy  meeting:  on  which 
(he  told  him,  that  fhe  was  to  go  the 
next  morning  to  fee  Windfor  Caftle, 
and  that  Sir  Thomas  propofed  flaying 
there  two  or  three  days;  but  that  as  foon 
as  they  returned,  he  might  be  fure  Ihe 
would  fly  to  her  dear  Jeflamy,  with  a 
tranfport  at  lead  equal  to  his  own. 

'  But  how  (hall  I  be  apprifed,'  cried 
hej  *  how  know  when  to  expect  the 
'  blifsful  moment?' — *  I  have  a  con- 

*  trivance  for  that,'  anfwered  fhe  j  *  I 
«  will  fend  a  little  note  toMrs. Comode, 
4  which  you  may  either  call  for  here, 

*  or  (he  mail  leave  for  you  on  your  giv- 

*  ing  her  your  directions.* 

«  I  will  not  give  her  that  trouble,' 
faid  he,  '  nor  fail  to  wait  on  her  every 

*  morning  till  the  dear  mandate  fhall 
'  arrive/ — <  Then  I  will  take  care,'  re- 
joined fhe,  *  to  fend  the  evening  before, 

*  in  order  to  prevent  you  from  being 
'  previoufly  engaged  elfewhere/ 

Jemmy  was  beginning  to  exprefs  him - 
felf  in  a  very  tender  manner  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  when  the  door  immediately  flew 
open,  and  a  lady  rumed  into  the  room; 
perceiving  company  there,  fhe  ftaid  not 
a  quarter  of  a  minute,  yet  long  enough 
to  put  them  both  into  a  good  deal  of 
confufion,  efpecially  Jemmy,  who  by 
his  momentary  glance,  difcovered  fhe 
was  one  whom  he  had  often  feen  with 
Jenny. 

This  was,  indeed,  that  fame  officious 
friend,  who  had  told  Jenny  the  manner 
in  which  fhe  had  furprized  him;  but 
had  he  known  with  what  moderation 
that  lady  received  the  intelligence,  it 
would  have  added,  if  poffible,  to  the 
love  and  admiration  he  had  for  her. 

But  whatever  vexation  this  accident 
might  give  him  on  his  own  account,  he 
took  care  to  conceal  it  under  the  a~ 


pearance  of  his  great  concern  for  the 
reputation  of  his  dear  Lady  Hardy, 
who,  after  the  firft  hurry  of  her  fpirit* 
was  over,  feemed  perfectly  eafy,  and  en-, 
deavoured  to  make  him  fo,  faying,  that 
as  fhe  had  been  but  three  weeks  in 
town,  and  knew  very  few  people  in  it, 
fhe  did  not  apprehend  any  danger  from 
this  intrusion. 

He  gave  but  little  attention  to  what 
fte  faid  on  this  fubject;  fecond  thoughts 
made  him  repent  his  promife  of  calling 
every  day  at  Mrs.  Comode's,  as  there 
was  morethan  a  polfibility  of  being  met 
there  again  by  the  lady  who  had  juft 
left  them,  or  of  being  feen  by  fomc 
other  of  Jenny's  acquaintance. 

As  foon  as  Mrs.  Comode,had  got  rid 
of  her  cuflomer,  fhe  came  in  and  made 
an  apology  for  what  had  happened,  by 
relating  the  accident  of  the  garter,  as 
the  lady  had  told  it  her,  afTuring  them 
withal,  that  the  next  time  they  did  her 
the  honour  of  a  vifit,  fhe  would  take 
care  they  fhould  not  be  interrupted. 

Lady  Hardy  then  told  her,  they  had 
been  fettling  a  correfpondence  together, 
and  was  going  to  fay  in  what  manner  it 
was  to  be  conducted;  but  Jemmy  pre- 
vented  her,   by   crying   out — '  Hold, 
Madam,   bufinefs  or  company  may 
detain  me  from  receiving  your  lady- 
fhip's  commands  fo  foon  as  they  ar- 
rive. I  fhould  be  glad,  therefore,  that 
Mrs,  Comode  would  be  at  the  pain* 
to  fend  them  directly  to  me/ 
The  obliging   fhop-keeper   replied, 
that  fhe  fhould  always  take  a  pleafuie 
in  ferving  Lady  Hardy,  or  any  of  her 
friends;  on  which  he  told  her  his  name, 
and  that  of  the  ftreet  wherein  he  lived. 
After  this  nothing  material  paffed; 
and  Lady  Hardy  not  judging  it  proper 
to  ftay  abroad  too  long,  the  lovers  fepa- 
rated  with  a  mutual  expectation  of  fee- 
ing each  other  again  at  the  lame  place 
in  a  few  days. 


CHAP.    XXVI. 

WILL,  IN  SOME  MEASURE,  CONTRI- 
BUTE TO  RECONCILE  JEMMY  TO 
THOSE  WHO  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  OF- 
FENDED WITH  HIM. 

HOW  much  foever  Jemmy  might 
be  envied  by  the  young  amorous 
fparks  of  the  town  for  the  adventure  he 
was  now  engaged  in,  yet  certain  it  is 

he 
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he  felt  lefs  fatisfa&ion  in  it  than  might 
have  been  expe&ed,  either  from  his  own 
years  and  warmth  of  constitution,  or 
from  the  beauty  and  love  of  his  mil", 
trefs.  * 

Celia  of  the  Woods,  it  is  true,  had 
at  firft  fight  infpired  him  with  very 
ftrong  defiies;  but  then  it  was  a  tran- 
fient  flame,  a  fudden  flafli  of  inclina- 
tion, which  ceafed  on  being  abfent  from 
the  object ;  the  idea  of  her  charms  had 
been  long  fince  forgot;  and  if  it  return- 
ed, on  finding  her  again  in  the  perfon 
of  Lady  Hardy,  it  was  but  a  faint  re- 
femblance  of  what  he  felt  before,  and 
could  be  called  little  more  than  the  ghoft 
of  his  fir  it  paffion. 

The  reafon  of  this  is  pretty  evident ; 
there  is  a  charm  in  innocence  more  at- 
tracking  to  a  nice  and  delicate  heart  than 
any  other  perfection  whatfoever :  the 
harmlefs  fimplicity  of  the  rural  maid 
\vas  not  only  now  all  loft  in  the  fine  la- 
dy, but  exchanged  for  a  certain  bold- 
nefs  of  looks  and  behaviour,  and  a  fpi- 
rit  for  intrigue,  no  way  engaging  to 
the  penetrating  Jemmy. 

Betides,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that 
xvhen  he  firft  faw  Celia  he  was  two  years 
younger,  and  confequently  had  lefs  fo- 
lidity,  and,  perhaps,  a  lefs  fenfibility  of 
the  merits  of  Jenny  than  he  has  fince 
acquired,  by  being  a  more  conftant  wit- 
nefs  of  them:  to  this  may  alfo  be  add- 
ed, that  an  amour  with  Lady  Hardy  was 
not  a  thing  of  his  own  Ceeking,  but  ra- 
ther .in  a  manner"  forced  upon  him;  a 
circumftancewhich,  in  moft  men.would 
have  deftroyed  a  great  part  of  the  relifli 
for  it. 

From  all  that  has  been  faid,  it  may 
very  juftly  be  concluded,  that  Jemmy 
confidered  the  affair  he  was  entering  in- 
to only  as  a  mere  matter  of  amu Cement 
for  his  fenfes,  without  allowing  it  any 
fhare  in  the  affections  of  his  mind;  and 
it  is  a  point  which  might  bear  Come  dif- 
pute,  whether,  had  the  bufinefs  which 
fo  long  detained  him  in  London  been 
compleated,  he  would  have  ftaid  one 
day  longer  in  refpeft  to  Lady  Hardy, 
or  have  rather  choi'e  to  have  gone  di- 
reclly  down  to  Bath. 

An  accident  altogether  unexpected, 
however,  prevented  him  from  being 
put  to  the  trial,  and  left  him  not  at  li- 
berty to  do  either  the  one  or -the  other, 
by  fnatching  him  away  at  once  from 
the  puriuit  both  of  his  honourable  and 
dUhonowablc  flame. 


The  bufmefs  he  had  fo  much  com- 
plained of  was  acljufted  while  Lady 
Hardy  was  at  WindCor,  and  he  now  had 
it  in  his  power  either  to  wait  her  ; 
to  London  or  to  go  down  to  Bath:  he 
was,  perhaps,  debating  within  himfclf 
which  of  thef'e  two  ;he  mould  do,  when 
he  received  a  billet  from  Mrs.  Comocle, 
with  a  fmall  piece  of  paper  incloled  in 
it;  that  from  Mrs.  Comode  contained 
thefe  lines. 


'    TO  JAMES  JESSAMY, 
'    HONOURED   SIR, 

T  Juft  now  have  received  theinclofcd 
•*•  *  from  the  lady  you  know  of:  it 
was  brought  by  her  footman,  unieaU 
ed  as  you  fee,  and  addiefTed  to  me  to 
prevent  fufpicion:  her  ladyfhip  has  a 
world  of  wit;  but  you  will  eafily 
comprehend  the  meaning,  and  not 
fail  to  favour  with  your  company,  at 
the  appointed  hour,  thofe  who  fo 
much  deureit.  I  am,  with  the  pro- 
foundeft  re f peel,  honoured  Sir,  your 
moft  devoted,  and  moft  faithful  fer- 
<  vant, 

«   B.COMODE. 

'  P.  S.  You  may  depend,  Sir,  that 
'  every  thing  (hall  be  ordered  fo 
«  as  you  may  be  here  in  all  the 
'  privacy  you  can  wifli/ 

In  the  other  piece  of  paper  he  found 
thefe  words. 


«   TO  MRS.  COMODE. 

'    I>EAR    MRS.  COMODE, 

T  Came  laft  night  from  Windfor,  and 
•*•  *  am  in  prodigious  want  of  a  new 
robe  de  chambre,  for  I  am  quite 
weary  and  fick  of  thofe  I  have  by  me; 
therefore  pray  get  me  fome  patterns 
of  filks,  fuch  as  you  think  1  (hall 
like.  I  will  be  with  you  to-morrow 
at  five  o'clock  precifely,  to  make  my 
choice.  I  am,  dear  Comode, 
yours, 

«  HARDY/ 

1  P.  S.  Be  fure  you  do  not  fail  to 
'  get  the  filks  ready  againlt  I 
'  come/ 

Whatever  uncertainty  his  mind  wa» 
in  before,  this  turned  the  balance,  and 
he  kut  his"  compliments  by  the  bearer 

tot 
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to  Mrs.  Comode,  with  an  afTurance 
that  he  would  wait  on  her  as  She  defired : 
but  he  had  fcarce  difpatched  this  mef- 
fage,  when  a  footman  belonging  to  one 
Mr.  Ellwood  came  to  let  him  know  his 
mafter  entreated  his  company  imme- 
djately  at  his  houfe,  on  bufinefs  of  the 
utmoft  importance. 

This  Mr.  Ellwood  was  one  of  thofe 
gentlemen  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Jemmy's  father  for  the  truftees  and 
guardians  of  his  minority.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  fortune,  great  abilities, 
and  yet  greater  integrity :  our  young 
hero  had  a  thoufand  obligations  to  him, 
particularly  in  relation  to  that  perplex- 
ing affair  he  had  lately  been  involved 
in,  and  which  he  could  not  fo  eafily 
have  accomplished  without  his  kind  af- 
fiftance. 

The  eldeft  fon  of  this  worthy  per- 
,  fon  had  been  a  fellow  collegian  with 
Jemmy:  they  had  lived  together  in  the 
moft  perfect  harmony  while  at  the  uni- 
verfity;  nor  had  the  friendship  between 
them  flackened  fince  their  quitting  it. 
They  had  not  now  feen  each  other  for 
a  considerable  time,  the  old  gentleman, 
who  lived  for  the  moft  part  at  his  feat 
in  Bedfordshire,  having  fent  for  his 
Ion,  in  order  to  make  his  addreffes  to  a 
young  lady  of  that  county,  an  heirefs 
to  a  large  eState. 

The  attachment  Jemmy  had  to  this 
family  made  him  prefently  comply  with 
the  fummons  that  had  been  fent  him.  Mr. 
Ellwood  hearing  he  was  come,  met  him 
at  the  top  of  the  ftairs,  and  with  a 
countenance  which  exprefied  the  inward 
fatisfaction  of  his  mind — *  Dear  Mr. 

*  JefTamy,'  cried  he,  *  I  have  news  to 
'  tell   you,  which   I   am  certain  you 
'  will   participate  in  the   joy  of;  my 
'  boy  has   gained  his  point,  the   lady 

*  has  confented,  and  we  muft  go  and 

*  fee  them  tacked  together.' 

Jemmy  had  heard  much  talk  of  this 
courtlhip,  and  that:t  went  on  veryfuc- 
cefsfully,  but  did  not  think  it  had  been 
fo  near  a  conclusion:  he  exprefled,  how- 
ever, the  intereft  he  took  in  fo  felici- 
tous an  event  in  terms  the  moft  obliging 
and  fincere. 

*  I  doubt  not,'  faid  Mr.  Ellwood,- 

*  but  the  goodnefs  of  your  heart  makes 

*  you   pleafed  with  every  thing   that 
'*  gives  pleafure  to  your  friends:  but 

*  this  is  not  all  we  require  of  youj 
'  Harry  muft  needs  have  you  as  a  wit- 

*  cefs  of  his  marriage;  he  prefies  me 


to  engage  you  to  accompany  me  to 
Ham-Hall;  and  here  is  a  letter  for 
you,  which  he  fent  inclofed  in  minej 
I  have  not  been  fo  curious  or  fo  ill- 
mannered  as  to  open  it;  but  I  fuppofe 
it  is  on  the  account  I  mention:  pray, 
fee  whether  I  am  miftaken.' 
Jemmy  having  taken  the  letter  out  of 

his  hand,  inftantly  broke  the  feal,  andi 

read  aloud  as  follows— 


*  TO  JAMES  JESSAMY, 
'    HEAR    FRIEND, 

*  T  Have  now  done  with  hopes,  fears, 
*•  «  and  fufpence;  the  angel  I  fo  long 
folicited  has  at  laft  confented  to  b+ 
mine,  and  I  am  Shortly  to  enjoy  a 
happinefs  which  can  have  no  alloy 
but  the  want  of  your  prefence. 
<  I  would  fain  flatter  myfelf,  that 
the  earneft  defire  I  have  to  fee  you  on 
this  bleft  occafion  will  be  fufficient  to 
bring  you  to  Ham-Hall;  but  left  I 
mould  be  too  vain  in  this  point,  have 
entreated  my  father,  whole  influence 
is  queftionlefs  more  powerful,  to  omit 
nothing  which  may  engage  you  to 
accompany  him;  and  in  expectation 
remain,  with  the  greateft  fincerity, 
dear  JeSTamy,  your  moft  affectionate 
friend,  and  very  humble  fervant, 

«  H.  ELLWOOD.* 

This -invitation  very  much  difcon- 
certed  Jemmy:  the  regard  he  had  for 
thofe  that  made  it,  rendered  him  very 
unwilling  to  deny,  and  the  double  obli- 
gation he  had  laid  himfelf  under,  firft 
of  meeting  Lady  Hardy  at  Mrs.  Co- 
mode's,  and  fecondly  of  going  down  to 
Bath,  made  him  not  well  know  how  to 
comply. 

Mr.  Ell  wood,  on  perceivinghe  paufed 
and  feemed  in  fome  dilemma,  told  him 
he  would  have  no  denial,  and  remon- 
ftrated  to  him  that  he  could  have  no 
engagements  in  town  with  any  perfons 
who  were  more  truly  his  friends  than 
thofe  that  now  defired  his  company  in 
Bedford/hire. 

Jemmy  was  a  little  afhamed  at  the 
rel  uclance  he  had  Shewn  to  this  journey, 
and  could  find  no  better  excufe  for  it 
than  that  which  was  indeed  the  chief 
motive,  his  having  promifed  Jenny  to 
follow  her  to  Bath,  and  the  expectation 
he  knew  fhe  was  in  every  day  of  feeing 
him  arrive. 
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'  If  that  be  all,*  cried  the  old  gen- 
tleman, «  the  difficulty  is  ealily  remov- 
ed; you  have  only  to  write  to  her,  and 
relate  the  occaiion  that  keeps  you 
from  her  fomewhat  longer  than  you 
intended;  :md  I  will  anfwer  for  her 
<he  has  good-nature  enough  topardon 
you.' 

Jemmy  being  ftill  defirous  of  finding 
fome  excufe  to  avoid  this  invitation, 
repeated  thedifcourfe  he  had  with  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  the  report  which  was 
fpread  about  town  in  relation  to  his 
fuppofed  infidelity  to  Jenny,  urging  the 
neceflity  of  his  being  with  her  before 
ihe  mould  hear  any  thing  of  it. 

Mr.  Ell  wood  laughed  at  the  appre- 

lienfions  he  discovered  on  this  account; 

replied,  that  it  was  not  likely  that  i'uch 

an  idle  ftory  fhould  be  told  her,  efpe- 

cially  while  die  remained  at  fo  great  a 

diftance  from  the  place  where  it   was 

invented:    *  But  in  cafe,'    continued 

he,  *  any  malicious  perfon  fliould  con- 

vey the  fcandal  to  her,  as  the  thing  is 

utterly  without  foundation,  it  may 

be  eafily  difproved  when  you  come 

together,  and  (he  would  allow  it  a 

weaknefs  in  herfclf  to  have  given  cre- 

dit to  it.* 

This,  with  fome  other  arguments, 
afflfted  by  Jemmy's  own  unwillingnefs 
to  dilbblige  him,  foon  decided  the  mat- 
ter; and  as  Mr.  Ellwood  faid  he  pur- 
pofed  to  fet  out  early  the  next  morning, 
Jenny's  lover  took  his  leave  to  make 
xvhat  preparations  were  neceflary  for 
his  departure,  as  well  as  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  both  his  miftrefles  of  what  had 
happened. 


CHAP,  xxvir. 

CONTAINS,  AMONG  OTHER  PARTI- 
CULARS, A  MORE  FULL  EXPLA- 
NATION OF  JEMMY'S  INNOCENCE 

IN  SOME  THINGS  WHICH  HAD 
VERY  MUCH  THE  APPEARANCE 
OF  BEING  CRIMINAL. 

JEMMY  had  no  fooner taken  leave 
of  Mr.  Ellwood,  than  he  wrote  to 
Lady  Hardy,  telling  her,  that  an  un- 
avoidable neceflity  had  torn  him  from 
hiswifhes;  that  he  was  compelled  to 
go  into  the  country  the  next  morning, 
and  confequently  muft  be  deprived  of 
the  pleafure  of  meeting  her,  as  he  had 
boped,  according  to  appointment}  but 


added,  that  he  mould  return  in  a  very 
fhort  time,  and  then  enjoy  the  happi- 
nefs  he  lang'iimed  for.  This  he  ir,- 
clofed  in  another  to  Mrs.  Comode,  w'uh 
an  entreaty  that  fhe  would  convey  it  as 
directed  with  all  expedition  and  ftcrefy. 
Thnt  neceflary  friend  difcharged  the 
truft  repofed  in  her  with  fo  much  dili- 
gence, that  on  his  coming  home  pretty 
early  from  Vauxhall,  where  IK 
been  that  evening  with  fotne  company, 
he  found  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Coinode, 
with  another  inclofed  in  it  from  Lady 
Hardy,  in  anfwer  to  his  billet;  the 
contents  of  both  were  as  follow. 


'  TO  JAMES  JESSAMY, 
f  HONOURED   SIR, 

f  T  Know  not  what  you  will  find  in 
•*•  *  the  inclofed,  though  it  was  wrote 
at  my  houfe,  and  I  faw  it  wetted 
with  tears,  falling  from  a  pair  of  the 
moft  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world.  I 
doubt  not,  however,  but  you  will 
foon  dry  them  up:  it  would,  indeed, 
be  a  great  pity,  that  two  fuch  charm- 
ing perfons  mould  have  any  caufe  of 
complaint  againft  eacb/other.  You 
will  pardon  this  freedom,  as  itfprings 
from  my  zeal  for  your  future  happi- 
nefs,  to  which  you  may  affure  your- 
felf  I  fliall  always  be  proud  to  con- 
tribute; being  with  the  moil  profound 
refpeft,  honoured  Sir,  your  very  faith- 
ful, and  obfequious  fervant, 

'  B.  COMODE.' 

By  this  prelude  he  eafily  gucfled 
what  was  the  purport  of  the  other,  f» 
was  not  furprized  at  the  reproaches  it 
contained. 


«  TO  JAMES  JESSAMY,  ESO^. 

<    SIR, 

'  T  Have  juft  now  received  yours  by 
•••  *  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Comode;  and 
Sir  Thomas  being  abroad,  I  have  the 
opportunity  of  disburdening  myfelf 
of  fome  part  of  that  mingled  afto- 
nifhment  and  grief  your  cruel  epiftle 
has  involved  me  in.  Oh,  Mr.  Jef- 
famy!  how  can  you  treat  with  inch 
indifference  a  woman  who  loves  you 
to  diftraftion  !  Nothing  but  youiklf 
could  ever  made  me  believe  you  were 
capable  of  behaving  towards  me  in 
this  manner.  Is  this  the  effect  of  all 
«  your 
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your  foft  exprefTions  ?  Is  this  the  re- 
compence  of  the  fomlneis  I  have 
ihewn  to  yon  ?  You  find  me  ready  to 
rifk  every  thing  for  you,  virtue,  duty, 
reputation;  nay,  the  dangers  of  eter- 
nal ruin  are  too  weak  to  deter  me  from 
flying  into  your  arms:  mould  any 
"  other  engagement,  then,  any  bufmels, 
any  pleafure,  have  the  power  to 
fnatch  you  from  me?  The  excufes 
you  make  might  have  parted  well 
enough  with  me  when  I  was  the  ig- 
norant unjudging  Celia  of  the  Woods-, 
but  time,  reading,  and  obfervation, 
has  now  informed  me  better;  and  I 
know  what  a  woman  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  man  who  has  a  real 
paflion  for  her;  but  I  fee  you  are  in- 
fenfi'ole,  ungrateful,  yet  Mill  I  love 
you;  and,  in  fpite  of  my  refentment, 
cannot  help  wifhing  you  a  profperous 
journey,  and  a  fate  return.  You  pro- 
mife  me  that  it  mall  be  fpeedy;  but 
I  know  not  how  to  give  credit  to 
your  words:  the  fooner  you  come 
back,  however,  the  more  you  will  be 
entitled  to  the  forgivcnefs  of  your 
too  much  devoted 

<  CELIA.' 

*  P.  S.  Sir  Thomas  talks  of  ftaying 
in  London  all  next  winter.  This 
would  be  joyful  news  to  me  in- 
deed, if  I  could  flatter  myfelf 
with  a  belief  you  wiflied  it  fo  ; 
but  dare  not  hope  too  much,  af- 
ter the  cruel  difappointment 
yoa  have  given  me.' 

Tillthe  receipt  of  this,  Jemmy  thought 
he  had  done  with  Lady  Hardy  till  his 
return  from  Bedfordfliire;  but  he  now 
found  himfelf  under  a  necefllty  either 
of  writing  to  her  again,  or  of  giving 
her  caufe  to  complain  of  his  want  of 
politenefs  as  well  as  love. 

With  the  pleafures  of  an  amorous 
intrigue  there  will  be  always  fome  mix- 
ture of  fatigue.  Jemmy  loved  to  enjoy 
the  one,  but  was  not  of  a  humour  to 
endure  much  of  the  other,  efpecialiy  at 
prefent;  and  the  tender  icproaches  and 
accufation  in  this  letter  fcemed  to  him 
fo  many  impertinences, which  he  would 
gladly  have  been  able  to  difpenfe  with 
himfelf  from  anfwering. 

He  was  alfo  obliged  to  write  to  Jenny 
that  fame  night,  in  order  to  give  her  an 
account  of  the  motive  that  carried  him 
to  Ham-Hal),  at  the  very  inftant  he  was 


about  to  gratify  his  inclinations  in  fol- 
lowing her  to  Bath  j  but  this  was  a 
taflc  which  he  was  far  from  feeling  any 
reluctance  in  the  performance  of:  fa 
widely  different  are  the  effects  of  an 
honourable  and  a  diflionourable  paf~ 
fion  ! 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  a  very  juft, 
as  well  as  beautiful,  hieroglyphick, 
which  I  once  faw  among  the  paintings 
of  Titian.  The  capital  figures  in  the 
piece  were  two  Cupids,  the  one  coming 
down  from  Jupiter  in  a  milk-white 
robe,  his  fparklingeyes  wide-open,  and 
garlands  in  his  hands,  of  frefh  and  un- 
mixed fweets,  ready  to  crown  the  brows 
of  every  faithful  votary  :  the  other  in  a 
garment  of  a  duflcy  yellow,  fpattered 
all  over  with  black,  feemed  afcending 
from  the  earth;  condenfed  vapours  en- 
circled his  head,  a  bandage  covered  his 
eyes,  and  in  his  impure  hands  were 
wreaths  of  half-fhed  faded  rofes,  thin- 
ly blended  with  thorns  and  prickly  bri- 
ars. 

The  ancients  were  extremely  fond  of 
exprefTing  their  defigns  by  emblems ; 
and  this  coftom,  which  is  as  old  as  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldean,  is  ftiil  retained, 
throughout  the  greateft  part  of  Europe, 
in  the  devices  on  their  fhields  ;  fo  that, 
by  looking  on  theefcutcheon  of  any  fa- 
mily, it  is  eafy  to  know  for  what  great 
action  it  was  atfirft  diftinguifaed.  And 
this,  methinks,  fhould  remind  thofe 
who  wear  them  to  act  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  may  render  themielves  worthy  of  the 
honours  acquired  for  them  by  their  pro- 
genitors j  otherwife  they  are  no  more, 
according  to  the  words  of  a  late  author, 
than — 

'  Dignify'd  dregs  of  Britain's  fallen  race, 
*  Honour's  dirtionour,  and  Fame's  lail  dif- 
«  grace.' 

But  this  is  not  a  work  in  which  re- 
monftrances  are  to  be  expected,  nor  per- 
haps would  be  greatly  relifhed  ;  I  ftiall 
therefore  leave  the  world  fuch  as  it  is, 
and,  without  being  much  of  a  prophet, 
one  may  fay,  is  like  to  be,  and  return  ta 
the  fubject  of  my  hiftory. 

Jemmy  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  dear 
Jenny ;  in  which  he  acquainted  her  with 
all  the  particulars  relating  to  the  jour- 
ney he  was  about  to  take,  in  compli- 
ance with  Mr.  Ellwood's  invitations  j 
and  exprcflcd  the  utmcft  diicontent  at 
an  accident  which  hindered  him  from 
T  oiu 
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going;  to  Bath  fo  foon  as  he  detigned, 
and  hoped  to  have  done. 

Having  finirtied  this,  he  fet  himfelf 
about  ani'wering  the  complaint  of  Lady 
Hardy;  which  he  did  in  terms  that  have 
no  occalion  to  be  repeated,  this  letter 
having  been  already  infei  ted  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  this  volume;  to  which,  if 
the  reader  takes  the  trouble  to  turn 
back,  he  will  eafily  perceive  to  be  the 
fame  that,  by  one  of  the  caprices  of 
fortune,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Jenny, 
and  threw  her  into  the  condition  there 
defcribed. 

Jemmy,  in  this  point,  acled  like  fome 
carelefs  apothecaries,  who,  by  fixing 
wrong  labels  on  the  potions  they  pre- 
pare, frequently  deftroy  one  patient  by 
what  would  have  given  relief  to  ano- 
ther: fo  he,  having  fealed  both  the 
letters  before  he  wrote  the  fuperfcrip- 
tion  of  either,  directed  that  he  defigned 
for  Jenny  to  Lady  Hardy;  and,  by 
coniequence,  that  for  Lady  Hardy  to 
Jenny. 

Qujte  ignorant  of  themifchief  his  in- 
advertency would  occafion,  he  fent  a 
fervant  with  thcfe  difpatches;  the  one 
to  be  left  at  Mrs.  Comode's,  and  the 
other  at  the  poft-houfe. 

About  five  the  next  morning,  the  im- 
patient Mr.  Ellwood  called  on  him  in 
his  travelling  coach.  What  unwilling- 
refs  foever  he  had  teftified  for  this  ex- 
pedition, he  had  taken  care  that  every 
thing  neceflary  for  it  (hould  be  prepared 
againft  the  coming  of  his  friend;  fo  be- 
ing entirely  ready,  they  fet  out  together 
immediately,  attended  by  the  fervants 
belonging  to  bath  of  them. 

The  coachman  havingorders  to  make 
all  the  fpeed  he  could,  the  horfcs  being 
full  of  fpirit,  the  road  good,  and  no 
bad  accident  retarding  the  progr^fs  of 
their  journey,  they  arrived  at  Ham- 
Hall  that  fame  evening  j  where  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  intended  bridegroom  with 
all  demonstrations  imaginable  of  joy  ; 
of  duty  to  the  one,  and  affeclion  to  the 
other. 

The  wedding  was  not  folemnized  till 
two  days  after,  on  account  of  fome 
writings  which  had  waited  for  the  old 
gentleman  to  lign,  he  having  agreed  to 
fettle  a  pretty  large  eftate  upon  bis  fon 
at  this  marriage. 

I  will  not  trouble  my  render  with 
any  defcription  of  thefe  nuptials,  though 
they  were  celebrated  with  as  much  mag- 


nificence as  the  rank  of  the  prrfons,  and 
the  place  they  were  in,  would  admit  of, 
without  inclining  the  cenfure  of  va- 
nity and  olientation.  Janmy  (laid  there 
eight  days,  and  was  then  obliged  to  tear 
himfelf  away  from  his  kind  hods,  who 
would  not  have  fuficred  him  to  part  ib 
foon  but  on  the  fcore  of  his  impatience 
to  be  with  Jenny,  and  the  reafons  he  had 
given  Mr.  Eliwood  for  jr. 


C  II  A  P.     XXVIII. 

TREATS  OF  SUCH  THINGS  AS  THE 
AUTHOR  IS  PRLTTY  VVHLL  CON- 
VINCED, FROM  A  LONG  SERIES 
OF  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  HU- 
MAN  MIND,  WILL  AFFORD  MORE 
PLEASURE  THAN  OFFENCE, EVEN 
AMONG  SOME  OF  THOS£  WHO 
MOST  AFFECT  A  CONTRARY  SEN- 
SATION. 

HO  W  ftrangely  ignorant  are  we  of 
our  own  hearts  !   How  weak  a  de- 
pendance  is  there  to  be  placed  upon  our 
L  ft  refolves  !  So  true  is  this  maxim  of 
Mr.  Dry  den— 


Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth} 
Our  appetites  a;  apt  to  change  as  theirs, 
And  full  as  craving  too,  and  full  as  vain.' 


Who  that  has  heard  with  what  re- 
luclance  Jemmy  went  down  to 
fordfhire,  the  infenfibility  he  exprefled 
for  all  the  gaieties  and  pleafures  ofr  tlit 
nuptial  fealt,  and  the  impatience  h 
to  take  his  leave  of  friends  who  fo  mucli 
defiied  and  valued  his  company;  who, 
I  fay,  that  has  been  informed  of  all 
this,  but  would  have  thought  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  promife  he  had  made  to 
Jrnny  in  his  letter  to  her  from  Ham- 
Hall,  he  would  have  done  little  moie  in 
London  than  juft  pals  through  it  in  hi* 
way  to  Bath? 

Yet  fte  the  fwift  viciiTitude,  and  howr 
fuddenly  the  rolling  tide  of  inclination 
is  capable  of  overturning  thofe  deligns 
which  even  we  ourfclves  have  believed, 
were  founded  on  the  tnoft  folid  bafis, 
and  impoflfible  to  be  (haken  ! 

But  I  will  not  detain  the  attention  of 
my  readers  with   any  fupfrfluov 
jnarksof  myown  ;  tl  ,  ^oing 

to  relate  will  be  fufricient  of  it: 
prove  the  uncertain  ftate  of  liun. 
Jviuiion,  and  may  feivc  to  al; 
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prule  of  thofe  who  depend  too  much  on 
their  own  flrength  of  mind. 

Jemmy,  who,  during  his  flay  in  the 
country,  had  his  whole  foul  abforbcd, 
as  it  were,  in  the  thoughts  of  his  dear 
and  deferring  Jenny,  had  no  fooner 
reached  London  than  his  (lability  be- 
gan to  flacken ;  and,  though  he  did  not 
ceafe  to  love  her  with  the  fame  tender - 
nefs  as  ever,  yet  that  burning  impa- 
tience he  had  fo  lately  felt  to  be  with 
her  became  lefs  fierce  on  fomething 
coming  in  his  way  which,  till  he  faw, 
had  almoft  flipped  his  memory. 

He  came  to  town  in  a  poft-chaife : 
but  how  his  inclinations  ftood  in  re- 
gard to  Lady  Hardy,  cr  whether  he 
would  have  endeavoured  to  fee  her  be- 
fore he  went  to  Bath,  is  altogether  un- 
certain; fomething,  however,  happened, 
which  turned  the  balance  on  her  fide, 
and  reminded  him  both  of  her  and  the 
promife  he  had  made  in  that  letter, 
which  he  doubted  not  but  flie  had  re- 
ceived. 

He  alighted  at  a  coffee-houfe,  which 
he  was  accuftomed  to  frequent  very 
much.  A  ftop  of  coaches  happening  to 
be  in  the  ftreet,  he  faw  Sir  Thomas  and 
Lady  Hardy  in  one  of  them,  juft  oppo- 
fite  the  door  he  was  going  to  enter :  (he 
faw  him  too,  and  gave  him  a  very  fig- 
nifkant  look  ;  which  was  all  the  falu- 
tation  the  place  and  company  (he  was 
in  would  allow  of. 

A  young  amorous  heart,  I  think, 
may,  with  Ibme  analogy,  be  compared 
to  tinder,  as  it  is  ready  to  take  fire  from 
every  fpark  that  falls.  How  cool  foever 
Jemmy  might  have  been  fome  moments 
oefore,  this  fight  fufficed  to  revive  the 
glowing  embers  of  defire,  and  made 
him  think  it  would  not  become  him  to 
neglect  totally  fo  kind  and  fair  a  crea- 
ture. 

He  fupped  that  night  with  fome  com- 
pany  he  met  at  the  coffee  -  h  ou  fe ;  but 
refolved  to  fend  to  her,  by  the  way  of 
Mrs.  Comode,  the  next  morning.  The 
impatience  of  the  lady,  neverthelefs, 
prevented  his  intentions;  and,  on  his 
coming  home,  he  was  pvefented  with  a 
letter,  which,  his  people  laid,  had  been 
left  for  him  by  a  porter  above  an  hour 
before. 

He  opened  it  with  fome  eagernefs,  pot 
doubting  from  what  hand  it  came;  and 
found,  as  he  had  imagined,  the  cover 
from  Mrs.  Comode,  with  thefe  lines. 


«    TO  JAMES  JESSAMY,  ESQ^. 
'  HONOURED  SIR, 

'  T  Send  you  what,  I  dare  fay,  will  be 
•*•  '  a  welcome  prefent:  your  anfwer 
to  it,  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  is 
requeued  to  be  left  at  my  houfe,  as 
ufuai.  I  beg  you,  Sir,  to  believe  that 
I  (hall  always  be  ready  to  oblige  you 
and  the  beautiful  party  to  the  utmoft 
of  my  poor  power;  being,  with  the 
greauft  refpecl,  Sir,  your  moft  obe- 
dient, and  rnoft  humble  fervant,  to 
command, 

«  B.  COMODE.' 

The  contents  of  the  inclofed  were  as 
follow. 

*  TO  JAMES  JESSAMY, 


c  T  See  yon  are  in  town,  but  am  far 
•*•  *  from  alluring  myfelf  you  have 
any  thoughts  of  me  :  the  violence  of 
your  paflion  for  ycur  charming  Jen- 
ny,  and  the  hurry  you  are  in  to  fol- 
low her  to  Bath,  may  probably  have 
made  you  forget  that  there  is  fuch  a 
perfon  in  the  world  as  myfelf.  I  fend 
this,  therefore,  to  defire  one  more  in- 
terview, even  though  it  /hould  be  to 
take  an  everlafting  leave.  My  happy 
rival  would  not  certainly  regret  your 
giving  that  fatisfaclion  to  a  woman 
who  loves  you  more  than,  perhaps, 
me  is  capable  of  doing.  Honour  and 
gratitude  demand  this  from  you  ;  to 
them  I  appeal,  and  fhall  commit  my 
caufe. 

*  Since  you  went  out  of  town,  I  have 
another  misfortune  added  to  that  of 
having  difcovered  your  engagement 
with  Jenny:  Mrs.  Comode  has  let 
her  lodgings  to  a  perfon  intimately 
acquainted  with  my  hufband  ;  fo  it  is 
utterly  impracticable  for  me  to  fee 
you  there  ;  and  I  am  reduced,  by  this 
piece  of  ill-luck,  to  dellre  you  will 
find  out  fome  more  proper  place  for 
our  meeting.  Whether  it  be  at  your 
own  houfe,  or  at  that  of  any  friend 
in  whom  you  can  confide,  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  tome;  only  remem- 
ber, that  I  will  not  venture  to  a  ta- 
vern, bagnio,  or  any  iuch  publicic 
place. 

'  As  I  am  convinced  your  heart,  if 

not  wholly  loft,  is  at  leaft  divided,  I 

(hould  have  little  joy  in  the  continu- 

T  a  .    «  ance 
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ance  of  an  intercom  fe  fo  dangerous 
to  myfelf,  and  fo  negligently  purfued 
by  you:  yoyi  need  not,  therefore,  be 
under  any  apprehenfions  of  my  perfe- 
cuting  you  with  a  paffion  you  ftemed 
to  have  ceafed  defiring  any  farther 
proofs  of.  Happy  mould  I  be,  in- 
deed, to  find  mylejf  miftaken  in  what 
I  have  fo  much  caufe  to  fear.  See 
me  once  more,  however;  and  fix  the 
yet  uncertain  fate  of  her  who  is,  with 
too  much  fmcerity,  the  unkind  Jef- 
f'amy's  (till  affectionate  and  devoted 

«  CELJA. 

*  P.  S.  If  you  no  longer  have  any 
love  for  me,  let  pity  and  good- 
nature for  that  you  have  infpired 
me  with  prevail  on  you  not  to 
keep  me  in  fufpenfe.  I  languifh, 
I  am  diftracled,  till  I  receive 
your  anfwer,  with  an  appoint- 
ment where  and  when  I  fliall 
have  the  opportunity  of  telling 
you  all  my  ioul  is  full  of!' 

This  pnffionate  epiftle  gave  Jemmy 
much  more  pain  than  pleafure  5  not  that 
lie  was  either  forprized  or  troubled  at 
the  knowledge  he  found  flie  had  of  his 
engagement  with  Jenny.  Hewasfen- 
fible  a  thoufand  accidents  might  reveal 
it  to  her  j  nor  did  he  think  fhe  had  any 


bufmcfs  to  interfere  with  the  honour- 
able adurenefl  he  made  elfewhere  j  and, 
had  flic  ever  quettioned  him  upon  that 
fubjedt,  would  not  have  evaded  or  de- 
nied the  truth. 

But  it  vexed  him  a, good  deal  to  find 
that  the  providing  a  place  for  their 
meeting  was  required  of  him.  What- 
ever amorous  intrigues  he  had  hitherto 
been  engaged  in,  had  been  accompanied 
with  no  difficulties  j  they  had  fallen  in 
his  way  without  any  pains  of  his  own; 
he  had  never  been  put  to  the  trouble  of 
forming  any  contrivances  for  the  carry- 
ing them  on;  and  the  injunction  now 
laid  upon  him  was  a  thing  no  lefs  new 
than  difagreeable  to  him. 

Never  liad  he  been  fo  much  puzzled 
in  his  whole  life:  he  judged  ithighly  in- 
convenient, for  many  rcafons,  to  make 
an  appointment  with  her  at  his  own 
houfe  $  and,  as  flic  hadexceptedagainft 
all  thofe  he  fhould  readily  have  pro- 
pofed,  he  might  well  be  at  a  very  great 
lofs  to  whom  he  mould  apply  on  fuch 
an  occafion. 

What  courfe  he  took  in  this  perplex- 
ing dilemma,  and  what  confequences 
attended  this  adventure,  as  well  as  the 
cataftrophe  of  many  others  mentioned 
in  this  work,  the  reader,  if  he  has  pa- 
tience to  wait,  will  find  fully  fet  forth 
and  explained  in  the  fucceeding  VQ* 
lume. 
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VOLUME     THE     THIRD, 


C  H  A  P.    I. 

SHEWS  THE  CHARACTER  OF  JEM- 
MY IN  A  LIGHT  WHICH  WILL 
BE  THOUGHT  WORTHY  OF  AP- 
PROBATION BY  SOME  READERS, 
AND  EQUALLY  RIDICULED  BY 
OTHERS, 

O  W  much  foever  Jemmy 
was  taken  up,  on  going  to 
bed,  with  the  thoughts  of 
when  and  where  he  mould 
meet  with  his  miftrefs  ac- 
cording to  her  deiire,  he 
did  not  forget,  next  morning,  an  ap- 
pointment he  had  made  to  breakfaft 
•with  a  gentleman,  in  order  to  look  over 
fome  curiofities  that  had  been  brought 
from  Rome  at  the  laft  jubilee. 

In  his  way  thither,  as  he  was  palling 
by  the  door  of  a  great  mercer,  he  was 
furprized  with  the  fight  of  Lady  Hardy 
ftarting  out  upon  him  ;  and,  before  he 
had  time  to  fpeak,  or,  indeed,  to  think 
whether  he  ought  to  do  fo  in  that  place 
prno—  *  Well,  Mr.Jeflamy,'  cried  (lie, 
in  a  low  voice,  *  what  anfwer  may  I 
'  expect  to  the  letter  I  fent  laft  night  ?' 
•*-'  Such  a  one,  Madam,'  replied  he, 
f  as,  I  hope,  will  give  you  no  future 
f  caufe  to  reproach  me.J 

9  I  fhould  be  glad——- '  faid  lhe;  and 


was  going  on  ;  but  fomething,  which 
will  hereafter  be  difcovered,  prevented 
her,  and  me  ran  back  into  the  ihop  in 
the  greateft  hurry  and  confufion.  Jem- 
my imagined  that  the  fight  of  fome  per- 
fon  who  knew  her  had  given  her  this 
alarm  ;  but  as  it  was  improper  to  fol- 
low her,  and  he  did  not  chufe  to  faun- 
ter  about  the  ftreet  in  hopes  of  fpeak- 
ing  to  her  again,  he  went  directly  to  the 
place  where  he  was  expected. 

He  ftaid  no  longer  at  this  vifit  thaii 
mere  civility  required.  The  talk  en- 
joined him  by  Lady  Hardy  ran  very 
much  in  his  head,  and  he  could  not  be 
eafy  till  he  had  found  fome  means  of 
ether  of  performing  it. 

He  was  returning  home  fo  deeply 
buried  in  cogitation,  that,  though  he 
went  through  the  Park,  which  at  that 
time  was  very  full  of  company,  he  faw 
rot  nor  took  notice  of  any  body  in  it,  till 
Bellpine  meeting  him  in  his  unufual 
mufing,  accofted  him  with  a- flap  on  tha 
(houlder,  accompanied  by  thefe  linesj 
borrowed  from  Farquhar's  Recruiting 
Officer— 

'  Spleen,  thou  worft  of  fiends  below, 

*  Fly,  I  conjure  tbee,  by  this  magickblowl* 

*  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,* 
purfued  he,  «  hns  wrought  this  trans- 

*  formation?  What  fair  cruel  (he  has  the 

*  power 
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'  power  to  engrofs  you  to  herfelf,  and 
«  make  you  abfent'amidft  a  throng  or 
«  beauties?' 

The  fight  of  him,  together  with  the 
falutation  he  had  given  him,  put  Jem- 
my in  mini!  of  fomething  he  had  never 
thought  on  before:  *  Faith,  Bellpine,' 
anfweretl  he,  laughing,  c  your  guefs  is 
e  partly  ri^htj  I  was  thinking  of  a  la- 

*  cly,    though   no  cruel  one,  and   juft 
'  wifhing  for  fuch  a  friend  as  you." 

«  Then  here  lam  a-propos,'  cried  the 
other:  '  what  aft  of  friendihip  am  I  to 

*  be  employed  in?' — c  Come  home  with 

*  me,  and  I  will  tell  you,'  replied  Jem- 
my.    *  With  all  my  heart,'  (aid  Bell- 
pine;  '  I  will  only  fpeak  to  a  couple  of 

*  gentlemen  I  fee  yonder,  and  be  after 

*  you  in  a  moment.' 

Jemmy  was  now  aflonifhed  at  his 
own  ftupidity:  fo  anxious  as  he  had 
been  to  find  a  proper  place  for  the  con- 
fummation  of  his  amour  with  Lady 
Hardy,  yet  he  had  never  once  thought 
of  having  recourfe  to  Bellpine  for  that 
purpofe,  who  was  a  fingle  man,  had 
handfome  lodgings,  and  looked  upon 
by  him  as  fufficiently  his  friend  to 
oblige  him  in  a  much  greatermatterthan 
the  uie  of  his  apartment  for  a  few 
hours. 

He  walked  (lowly  en,  and  the  other 
overtook  him  before  he  reached  his  own 
door.  As  foon  as  they  were  come  inro 
the  houfe,  and  (hut  op  together,  Jemmy 
told  him,  that  having  a  fmall  affair  of 
gallantry  with  a  woman  of  condition, 
who  would  not  venture  to  any  houfe  of 
publickrefort,  the  favour  he  requefted  of 
him  was  to  lend  him  his  lodgings  to  en- 
tertain her  in. 

To  this  the  other  replied,  that  he 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  contri- 
buting to  his  plcafures:  '  But,'  laid  lie, 
we  muft  be  very  cautious;  my  land- 
lady, you  mUK  know,  is  a  formal 
piece  of  (luff,  and  piques  herfelf 
mightily  on  the  reputation  and  ho- 
nefty  of  her  houfe ;  I  will  therefore 
fneak  privately  out  before  you  come, 
that  (be  may  not  know  that  I  am 
abroad;  and  when  my  man  has  ihew- 
r<l  v°11  an^  y-w  fair  companion  up 
he  fi.aU  tell  the  old  cant  that 
vou  are  relations  of  mine  corr.t  tu  yi- 
fit  me.' 

K^llpine  looked  extremely  thoUght- 

tne  time  he  was  fpenking,  which 
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great  zeal  and"  care  that  every  thing 
fhould  be  conduced  to  his  fatis'faclion, 
heartily  embraced  and  thanked  him  for. 

The  other  grew  ev»ry  moment  aioic 
ferious:  but  alked  him  on  what  day, 
and  what  hour,  he  intended  to  brir.o- 
his  mirtrefs.  '  That  muft  depend  op. 
'  on  herfelf,'  (aid  Jemmy,  «  and  what 
'  opportunity  chance  and  our  good  for- 
'  tune  may  befriend  us  with;  but  I  mall 
«  take  care  to  give  you  timely  notice.' 

*  I  fuppofe,'  retained  Belipine,  «  as 
'  this  affair  is  to  be  a  mighty  fecret,  I 

*  mu ft  not  be  trufted  with  the  name  of 

*  this  fine  lady.'—'  No,  friend,'  replied 
Jemmy,  *  you  muft  excufe  me  there: 

*  (he  is  a  perfon  of  fafhion,  and  a  mar- 
'  ried  woman.' — «  Aye,'  returned  Bell- 
pine,  in  a  voice  fcarce  articulate,  through 
his  inward  agitations;  {  and  you  might 
'  have  added  too,  a  lewd,  a  bafe,  and 
'  a  mott  ungrateful  woman.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  ?'  demand, 
ed  Jemmy,  fomewhat  ftaitled  at  his 
looks  and  manner  of  fpeaking.  «  Be- 
'  fore  I  anfwer  you,'  cried  Bellpine, 
'  tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  by  all  our 

*  friendmip,  tell  me  truly,  whether  you 
'  have  yet  enjoyed  her?'—*  No,  upoi\ 
'  my  honour!'  replied  the  other,  (till 
more  furprized  ;  «  but  wherefore  do  you 
4  aik?  She  is  perhaps  your  miftrefs/ 

«  Would  to  Heaven,'  faid  Bellpine, 
'  that  (he  were  mine,  or  yours,  or  any 

*  man's  miftrefs,  fo  (lie  were  not  my 
'  uncle's  wife,  and  dignified  with  the 
'  name  of  Lady  Hardy!' 

Never  was  any  one  in  a  greater  con- 
ftei  nation  than  Jemmy  was  on  hearing 
this;  he  had  been  told,  indeed,  fome- 
what concerning  his  having  an  uncle 
who  had  married  a  girl  of  mean  extrac- 
tion, but  knew  nothingof  his  name,  or 
the  particulars  of  the  (lory.  *  What  !* 
cried  he  haftily,  <  is  Sir  Thomas  Har- 
'  dy  your  uncle?' 

«  Yes,'  replied  the  other  fullenly; 
he  is  my  mother's  brother,  and  I  was 
always  fooked  upon  as  his  undoubt- 
ed heir;  but  by  his  marriage  with  this 
Jezebel  I  am  like  to  be  defrauded  of 
an  eltate  or  upwards  of  two  thoufand 
pounds  a  year.' 

Jemmy  having  by  this  time  a  little 
iv  coveied  himfelf  from  his  furpriic,  was 
very  much  affefted  at  thefe  lail  words: 
f  You  (hall  not  be  a  lofer  by  any  a&  of 
«  mine,'  faid  he:  '  if  Lady  Hard\ 
4  p. ic I--*  harjdfome  than  flic  is,  rsnd  I 

«  I' 
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'  loved  her  more  than  I  ever  did,  be  af- 
'  lured  I  would  henceforth  for  ever 
c  fhun  her  prefence,  and  forego  the  gra~ 

*  tification  of  my  defires,  rather  than 

*  be  guilty  of  attempting   any  thing 
'  which  might  happen  to  prove  an  in- 
'  jury  to  my  friend.' 

-'  This   is    generous,    indeed,'  cried 

Btllpine,  embracing  him,  *  and  what 

I  could  have  expected  from  no  man 

4   but  yourfelf.  You  will  pardon,  dear 

Sir,'  continued  he,  *  the  warmth  of 

fome  expreflions  I  may  have  let  fall  j 

but  J  cannot  keep  my  temper  in  due 

bounds  whenever  I  think  on  my  un- 

cle's  dotage,  and  the  misfortunes  I 

may  poffibly  be  reduced  to  by  it.1 

After  many  repeated  afiurances  on 

the  one  fide,  and   retributions  on  the 

other,  Jemmy  bethought  himfelfof  alk- 

ing  him  how  it  came  into  his  head  to 

guefs  that  Lady  Hardy,  of  all  woman 

kind,  was  the  mittrefs  he  had  fpoke  of, 

and  intended  to  have  brought  to  his 

lodgings.  - 

*  It  can  be  called,  indeed,  no  more 

*  than  a  conjecture,'  replied  Bellpine, 

*  yet  was  it  fuch  a  conjecture  as  am ount- 

*  ed  almoft  to  a  certainty.  You  know,* 
purfued  he,  '  that  you  fpoke  to  her  this 

*  morning  at  the  door  cf   a  (hop  in 

*  Chandos  Street;  I  was   fitting  in   a 
parlour-window  juft  oppofite  to   it, 
and  had  the  opportunity  of  beholding 
with  what  hurry  of  looks  and  mo- 

*  tion  her  impudent  ladyfhip  flew  out 
to  meet  you  5  and  how  prefently  af- 

*  ter  confcious  guilt  and  fear  at  fight 
'  of  me  in  turning  her  head  that  way, 

made  her  leave  you,  and  retire  with 

*  as  much  precipitation  as  fhe  had  come 

*  out.     This,'  went  he  (till  «n,  *  was 
enough  to  give  a  ftrange  fufpicion  of 

*  your  intimacy,  and  I  thought  to  have 
afked  you  by  what  means  you  came 
to  be  fo  well  acquainted  with  one  of 
our  family:  but  you  prevented  me, 

'  by   making   a   requeft    which    con- 
firmed me  in  what  1  had  fo  much  rea- 

*  fon  to  believe  before  j  and  alfo  that 

*  you  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  near 

*  relationfhip  between  me  and  that  vile 
4  woman/ 

*  You  do  me  juftice,'  faid  Jemmy; 

4  nothing  could    be  farther  from  my 

*  thoughts  than  that  fhe  was  your  aunt; 

5  I  knew  her  before  fhe  had  any  expec- 
4  tation  of  being  fo,  and  when  fhe  was 
f  much  more  innocent  than  I  fear  fhe 

*  is  at  prefent.'     He  then,  on  the  de- 


fire  of  the  other,  related  the  manner  of 
his  raft  acquaintance  with  CeSia  of  the 
Woods,  and  the  many  accidents  which 
had  intervened,  and  hindered  the  com- 
pletion of  what  at  that  time  he  fo  ar- 
dently had  defired,  and  fhe  feemed  not 
very  averfe  to  grant. 

On  his  having  finifhed  this  recital— 
When    I    confider,'    faid    BeMpine, 
what  you  are,  and  what  fhe  was  at 
the  time  of  her  acquaintance  with  you 
in  the  wood,  I  could  almoft  pity  her 
for  not  being  able,  even  after  mar- 
riage, to  banifh  an  idea  fo  agreeable, 
and  which  had  made  the  firit  impref- 
fionon  her  he.srt  5  but,  my  dear  fnend, 
it  is  not  for  your  fake  alone  fhe  has 
tranfgreifed  the  rules  of  virtue,  and 
even  of  decency:  others  have  proved 
the  too  great  warmth  of  her  conftitu- 
lion  j  fome  unqueftionable  iudances 
of  this  have  come  to  my  knowledge; 
be  allured  I  fpeak  not  this  out  of  ma- 
lice, nor,  in  regard  of  my  uncle's  ho- 
nour, would  mention  it  at  all,  if  I 
did  not  think  it  might  lerve  to  forti- 
fy you  in  thereiblution  you  have  tak- 
en of  never  feeing  her  any  more,' 
.    A  fort  of  contemptuous  fmile  fpread 
itfeif  all  over  jemmy's  face  at  this  fup- 
pofition:  he  a  flu  red  Bellpine  that  there 
was  no  occafion  for  any  proofs  of  that 
lady's  levity  to  enable  him  to  keep  the 
promife  he  had  made}  and  that  as  he 
never  was  pofleffed  of  any  more  than 
a  tranfient  inclination  for  her,  he  could 
throw  it  off  without  feeling  the  leaft 
pain.     *  Whatever    anecdotes,    there - 

*  fore,'  faid  he,  *  you  favour  me  with, 

*  will  only  fcrve  to  gratify  my  curio- 
«  fity.' 

Bellpine  was,  however,  preparing  to 
recollect  the  pafiages  he  had  to  relate; 
but  their  difcourfe  had   already  taken 
up  fo  much  time,  that  before  he  could 
begin,  a  fervant  came  into  the  room, 
and   told  his  matter  that  dinner  was 
upon  table.    *  Well,  then,'  faid  Jem- 
my to  his  gueft,  *  you  mult  do  penance 
with  me;  a  batchelor's  table  is  -al- 
ways thinly  ferved;  but  I  indulged 
fomewhat  too  plentifully  laft  night, 
fo  mortify  to-day  with  a  boiled  chick- 
en and  fmall  beer.' 
In  /peaking  thefe  words  he  took  Beii- 
pine  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  an- 
other room,  whereitis  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed but  that  they  found  more  covers  al- 
ready placed  than  he  had  made  men- 
tion of. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.    II. 

CONTAINS,  BESIDE!  OTHER  MAT- 
TERS, SOME  FARTHER  PARTICU- 
LARS RELATING  TO  LADY  HAR- 
DY, WHICH  SHE  DID  NOT  THINK 
PROPER  TO  MAKE  ANY  MENTION 
CF  TO  JEMMY,  IN  THE  DETAIL 
SHE  HAD  GIVEN  HIM  OF  HER  AD- 
VENTURES. 

DINNER  was  no  fooner  over,  all 
the  appurtenances  of  it  removed, 
and  the  fervants  withdrawn,  than  Bell- 
pine  began  the  little  narrative  he  had 
promifed,  in  thefe  or  the  like  terms: 

*  It  was  always  my  cuftom/  faid  he, 
even  from  my  childhood,  to  go   to 
Oxfordfhire,  and  pay  my  refpefts  to 
my  uncle  three  or  four  times  a  year  ; 
nor  did  I  refrain  continuing  to  give 
him  this  mark  of  my  duty  and  af- 
feflion  after  his  marriage:  though, 
as  you  may  fuppofe,  it  was  an  event 
which  gave  me  great  uneafinefs. 

'  The  fir  ft  time  I  faw  my  new  aunt, 
I  found  her  bufily  employed  in  learn- 
ing French,  mufick,  and  dancing. 
She  feemed,  and  I  believe  really  was, 
no  lefs  defirous  of  becoming  miftrefs 
of  thofe  accomplifhments  than  her 
fond  hufband  was  that  fhe  fhould  be 
fo,  parting  all  thofe  hours  he  differed 
her  from  his  prefe.nce  either  in  read- 
ing fome  books  which  he  had  prc- 
fented  to  her,  or  in  the  fludy  of  the 
leflbns  given  her  by  her  mafters;  her 
behaviour  was  alfo  full  of  humility 
and  courtefy:  in  a  word,  as  much  as 
I  was  prejudiced  againft  her,  which  I 
confefs  I  greatly  was,  I  could  fee  no- 
thing in  her  to  condem  during  this 
vifit,  which  laded  near  three  weeks, 
and  as  unwilling  that  my  uncle  fhculd 
think  I  took  any  umbrage  at  the 
change  of  his  condition. 

*  I  went  not  down   again    till   fix 
months  after,  having  been  detained  in 
London  byalongfitof  ficknefs, which 
it  was  thought  would  have  been  my 
laft:   but,  good  God!   how  ftrange  a 
transformation  had  happened  in   the 
family  in  that  time!   On  my  arrival, 
mod  of  the  old  fervants  were  remov- 
ed, and  new  ones  in  their  places  ;  all 
my  aunt's  preceptors  were  difmiffed, 
and  her  ladyfhip,  inftead  of  the  trac- 
table,obliging  creature  I  had  left  her, 

*  was  now  grown  haughty,  fullen,  and 


referred;  fcarce  fpoke  but  in  her  hnf- 
band's  prefence,  and  then  with  only 
an  a  (Turned  foftnefs.  In  (hoit,  every- 
thing was  the  very  reverfe  of  w 
had  been,  except  my  uncle  himfelf, 
and  he  too,  I  thought,  appeared  lefs 
chearful  and  fatisfied  than  ufual. 

*  But  what  the  mod  amazed  me  w.i?, 
to  find  that  in  the  change  of  domef- 
ticks  was  included  an  old  gentlewo- 
man who  had  lived  with  my  uncle 
for  feven  or  eight  and  twenty  years, 
in  quality  of  a  houfekeeper,  and  be- 
ing a  diftant  relation  of  my  father's, 
and  reduced  by  misfortunes  to  go  to 
fervice,   had  been  recommended   by 
my  mother  to  take  care  of  his  affairs; 
which  truft  fhe  fo  well  difcharged, 
and  gave  my  uncle  fuch  content, "that 
he   uled  frequently  to  fay,   that  as 
long  as  they  both  lived,  Jamifon,  for 
fo  fhe  is  called,  and  he  fhould  neve* 
part. 

'  I  took  the  liberty  of  aflcing  my 
uncle  what  was  become  of  her  j  but 
he  only  replied,  that  fhe  was  a  fool- 
ifh  woman;  that  he  had  difcharged 
herj  and  that  he  had  done  with  her: 
I  rejoined,  that  I  hoped  fhe  had  been, 
guilty  of  nothing  to  incur  his  dif- 
pleafure.  <l  I  tell  you,"  cried  he, 
peevifhly,  "  fhe  is  a  foolifh  imperti- 
'  nent  woman  :  fay  no  more  about 
'  her.''  I  obeyed;  but  could  not  keep 
my  (elf  from  pulling  fome  questions 
concerning  her  removal  to  thofe  of 
the  fervants  who  had  lived  there  in 
her  time ;  but  could  get  no  other  an- 
fwcr  from  any  of  them  than  a  flinke 
of  the  head,  or  a  fhrug  of  the  fhoul- 
der.  All  this  encrealed  my  wonder; 
but  on  hearing  fhe  was  at  prefer. t 
boarded  at  a  little  i'arm-houfe  about 
three  or  four  miles  off,  I  got  one  of 
my  uncle's  horles,  and  went  thither 
one  morning,  under  pretence  of  rid- 
ing for  the  air, 

*  Notwithstanding  the  good  creature 
received  me \vit '.:  i\  joy  ima- 
ginable, I  found  the  utmolt  duliat!- 
ty  in  prevailing  on   her  to  acquaint 
me  with  the  realbn  of  her  having  left 
a  place  where  fhe  ha  1  bcx-n  H> 

ful  as  well  as  fo  much  refpeftedjand 
all  I  could  get  from  her  for  a  good 
while  was,  that  Sir  Thomas  bad  now 
no  occafion  for  a  houfekeeper,  hav- 
ing fo  good  a  lady,  and  fuch  lik-: 
five  anl'wers;  which  convincing  me 
i-jinc  myllery  in  the  affair, 
«  made 
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made  me  the  more  folicitous  for  an 
explanation. 

«  I  preflld,  however,  in  fuch  ftrong 
terms,  that   fhe  at   lait   confented  to 
fatisfy  me.     <:  Your  aunt  is  a  bafe 
woman,"  faid  fhe,  *<  and  drferves  to 
be  expofed;  but  as  ill  as  Sir  Thomas 
"-  has  ufed  me,  I  fhould  be  forry  that 
"  he  fhould   be  made  the  jelt  of  the 
"  county,  therefore   would  not  men- 
tion what  1  am    going  to  relate  to 
*'  any  perfon  in  the  world  befides  your- 
felfj   nor  even  to  you,   if  I   did  not 
know   you    would   be   obliged,  for 
*'  your  own  fake,  to  keep  it  fecret." 
*  After  this,    fhe  afktd  me  if  I  did 
not  remember  that  the  laft  time  I  was 
down,  there  was  a  young  French  IIu- 
gonot,  who  made  part  of  the  family, 
and    had   been    agreed    with   by    Sir 
Thomas  to  teach  her  ladyfhipthe  Ian- 
'  guage  for  two  guineas  a  month  and 
His  board.     I   told  her  I  knew  very 
'  well  there  had  been  fuc,h  a  man,   and 

*  fhe  proceeded  to  inform  me,  that  this 
'  fellow   prefently  grew  a  prodigious 

favourite  with  Lady  Hardy;  that  fhe 

*  was  always  praifing  him,  and  was  fo 
extravagantly  filly  as  even  ro  afk  the 
maids  if  they  did  not  think  Monfieur 
La  Noye  was  a  very  handfome  man. 

This,"  faid  Mis.  Jamilbn,  "  occa- 
fi«ned  whifpers  in  the  family,  which 
were  little  to  her  ladyfhip's  advan- 
tage; but,  for  my  part,  I  really  look- 
ed  upon  her  behaviour  as  the  eftt6l 
of  fimplicity,  and  not  of  guilt,    as 
fome  of  them  imagined;  till  happen- 
ing to  go  to  the  bed  chamber  to  fee 
if  every  thing  was  in  order,  as  I  had 
made  it  be  cleaned  the  day  before, 
who  did  I  fee  there  but  my  lady  and 
this  La  Noye  upon  the  bed  together; 
they  had  forgot,  it  feems,  to  fnilen 
t(  the  door,  and  the  pofture  I  furprized 
"  them  in  admitted  no  doubt  of  their 
"  guilt;  I  was  fo  thunder- ftruck,  that 
"  I    had  not  the  power  to  go  either 
**  forward  or  backward,  but  (rood  mo- 
'-'  tionlefs  as  a  ftock;  the  fellow  ftarted 
*'  up,  and  ru filed    by  me   out   of  the 
"  room:  my  lady,  you   may    be   fure, 
"  was  in  confuiion  enough;    fhe  ran 
to  me,  threw  herfelf  at  my  feet,  btirft 
into  tears,  and  cried — "  Dear  jaini- 
fon,   do  not   betray    me!" — "  Oh, 
Madam!"  faid  I,  "  I  never  thought 
to  have  feen  what   I   have  feen/' — 
I    was  half  afleep,"    rejoined    fhe, 
when  he  came  into  the  room,  and  I 


"  fcarce  knew  what  I  did;  therefore, 
"  dear  Mrs.  Jamifon,  do  not  ruin  me; 
"  do  not  tell  Sir  Thomas;  indeed  I 
*'  will  never  be  guilty  of  the  like 
*'  again." 

*  J  could  not  forbear  interrupting  the 
'  good  woman  in  this  part  of  herftory,* 
faid  Bellpine,  '  by  venting  my  indig- 
'  nation  in  a  volley  of  curfes  on  the 
'  fcandal  of  our  family;  but  fhe  con- 

*  jured  me  to  moderate  my  paffion,  and 
<  refolve  to  (hew  no  future  marks  of 

*  it,    or  protefted  fhe  would  reveal  no 

*  further;  I  gave  my  promife  to  do  as 

*  fhe  defired,  and  fhe  went  on. 

"  The  deceitful  creature,"  refumed 
'  fhe,  "  hung  about  me  all  the  tune  flie 
"  was  fpeaking,  with  fuch  a  fhew  of 
"  innocence  and  grief,  that  at  laft,  I 
"  am  afliamed  to  fay  it,  her  tears,  her 
"  feeming  penitence,  her  humiliation, 
"  melted  me  into  pity,  and  I  prom i fed 
"  never  to  mention  what  I  had  difco- 
"  vered,  on  condition  fhe  would  never 
"  repeat  her  offence;  and  alib  that  flie 
"  fhould  make  fome  pretence  to  Sir 
"  Thomas  for  getting  the  vilefeducer 
"  of  her  honour  removed  out  of  the  fa- 
"  mily. 

"  This  flie  bound  herfelf  by  themoft 
"  foiemn  imprecation  to  perfoim;  but, 
"  alas  !  one  day,  another,  and  another, 
"  ftiil  came  on,  and  patted  away  with- 
"  out  any  proof,  or  even  probability 
"  of  the  fincerity  of  her  converlion; 
"  fhe  took  care,  indeed,  not  to  be  fur- 
'*  prized  in  the  manner  fhe  had  been; 
"  but  I  eafily  faw  by  Sir  Thomas's  be- 
"  haviour,  and  fame  words  he  let  fall 
"  in  cafual  converfation,  that  tjiere. 
f<  was  no  thought  of  parting  with  this 
"  French  fellow  till  her  hdyJhip  was 
"  made  perfect  in  the  language. 

"  I  expreffed  my  fentiments  very 
"  plainly  to  her  on  this  head,  on  which 
"  fhe  told  me  that  Monfieur  had  not 
*'  taken  any  freedoms  with  her  fmca 
(t  the  time  I  catched  them  together, 
"  and  that  he  had  fworn  never  to  at- 
«{  tempt  the  like  again;  and  added, 
"  that  though  fhe  would  be  glad  to  get 
*'  rid  of  him,  and  could  not  endure  the 
'*  fight  of  him,  yet  fhe  could  find  no 
"  excufe  to  make  to  Sir  Thomas  for 
"  leaving  off  learning  French,  till  fhe 
"  was  become  miftref's  gf  it,  which  fhe 
*'  was  far  from  being  :•$  yet. 

"  This  not  Satisfying  me,  I  renewed 

*'   my  remonftrances  to  her  as  often  :,;-  I 

*'  had  an  opportunity}  butlfoonfcund, 

U  ««  that 
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that  inftead  of  working  the  effec"l  I 
aimed  at,  (he  rather  feemed  more 
hardened  by  them ;  every  time  I 
fpoke  (he  anfwered  in  a  more  lofty 
(train;  and  at  laft  told  me  that  (he 
would  not  be  teazed;  that  it  was  fuf- 
ficient  (he  did  not  repeat  her  fault, 
and  as  for  the  reft  (he  knew  what  was 
proper  to  be  done,  and  would  not  be 
kept  in  leading-firings  by  any  fer- 
v;>.nt  of  her  hufband's. 
"  I  now  plainly  (aw,  that  (lie  was  no 
lefs  wicked,  though  more  wary,  than 
ihe  had  beenj  I  was  troubled  at  the 
(hame  (he  would  bring  upon  my  ma- 
fter,  and  was  debating  within  my- 
felf  whether  or  not  I  (hould  relate 
to  him  the  difcovery  I  had  made, 
and  all  that  had  paffed  upon  it  between 
us,  when  an  unforefeen  accident 
faved  me  the  pains  of  thinking  any 
farther  on  the  matter. 
<f  Her  ladyfliip,  who,  as  you  may 
fuppofe,  was  never  much  refpecled 
by  the  fervants,  on  account  of  her 
birth,  became  every  day  lefs  fo 
through  the  ftrong  fufpicion  they 
had  of  her  incontinency;  but  the  in - 
folence  of  her  gallant  was  intolerable 
to  all  of  them,  efpecially  to  Hum- 
phrey, who  being  the  oldert  fervant 
in  the  houfe,  except  myfelf,  would 
not  fubmit  to  the  impertinent  com- 
mands of  that  French  renegado;  this 
caufmg  many  quarrels,  he  refolved 
to  leave  Sir  Thomas's  fcrvice;  but, 
before  he  went,  had  opportunity  of 
revenging  himfelf  on  thofe  who  were 
the  occafion  of  his  doing  fo. 
t;  I  was  one  morning  with  Sir  Tho- 
mas in  his  clofet,  fettling  my  ac- 
counts, as  I  always  did  every  month, 
when  this  Humphrey  came  running 
in,  and  told  him  that  my  lady  was  in 
the  fummer- houfe  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  garden,  and  defired  he  would 
come  to  her  that  minute,  for  there 
was  a  great  cunofity  to  be  feen  there. 
What  little  fancy  has  (he  got  in  her 
head,  I  wonder?1'  laid  Sir  Thomas; 
but  I  will  go.1' — "  Your  honour  muft 
coine immediately,"  cried  thefeilow, 
01  the  light  will  be  gone." — "  Well, 
well,"  replied  he,  "  (he  mud  be  hu- 
moured.*' In  fpeakiogthis  he  threw 
down  the  papers,  and  hurried  away 
as  faft  as  the  burden  of  his  years 
would  let  him. 

"   I  Itaid  fome  little  time  in  the  clo- 
fct,   expecting  Sir   Thvmus  would 


foon  return;  but  finding  he  <Ii 
left  it,  and  went  down.  I  had  jvift 
got  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftairs,  when 
he  came  in,  followed  by  my 
both  of  them  with  countenances 
ftrangely  difcompofed.  "  Si. 
(aid  he,  very  angrily  to  Humphiey, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  pa(l;igt , 
how  dare  you  tell  me  that  your  lady 
wanted  to  (peak  with  me  in  the  finn  - 
mer- houfe?"—"  Sir,"  replied  the 
fellow,  with  the  greateft  nflurance, 
I  faw  my  lady  and  the  young  French- 
man  run  thither  very  faft,  fol  thought 
there  might  be  fomething  very  extra- 
ordinary  to  be  feen;  fo  made  bold  to 
tell  your  honour  of  it.'' — "  You  are 
an  impudent  rafcal  !"  cried  Sir  Tho- 
mas,  and  went  up  ftairs,  ftill  fcllow- 
ed  by  my  lady. 

"  I  wondered  what  all  this  meant, 
but  was  foon  after  informed  of  the 
wholematter.  The  fellow,  it  fcems, 
being  convinced  iu  his  own  mind 
that  my  lady  and  this  Frenchman 
were  too  great,  had  watched  all  their 
motions,  and  finding  that  they  re- 
tired  almoft  every  morning  into  this 
fummer- houfe,  when  they  knew  Sir 
Thomas  was  reading,  or  otherwise 
employed  in  his  clofet,  he  had  taken 
this  method  of  giving  the  injured 
hufband  an  opportunity  of  detcclmg 
them. 

"  I  did  not  approve  of  Humphrey's 
proceeding  in  this  point;  and  tolJ 
him,  that  let  the'  matter  be  how  it 
will,  he  mult  not  hope  to  keep  hi; 
place  after  what  he  had  done.  11^ 
replied,  that  he  did  not  care  how  fouiv 
he  was  difcharged;  that  he  had  got 
money  enough  to  let  up  an  ale- houfe, 
and  would  not  (lay  in  any  fervice 
where  he  muft  be  infulted  by  people 
no  better  born  than  hinifclf,  and  r.ot 
half  fo  honeft." 

'  Here,'  faid  Bellpine,  *  I  could  not 
forbear  interrupting  Mrs.  Jamifon  a 
fecond  time,  by  -.dking  her  how  the 
fhamefulpairbeluvcd  on  the  approach 
of  my  uncle.  "  All  that  can  he 
known  of  t!»at  part  of  the  ftory," 
replied  (lie,  *'  I  was  told  by  the  gar- 
dcner,  wl'.o  happened  to  be  at  work 
very  near  the  place.  He  fiid,  th«t 
Sir  Thomas,  on  finding  the  door 
made  faft,  knocked,  and  called  to  be 
let  in;  but  no  anfwer  bein^  made,  he 
beckoned  the  gardener  to  him,  and 
bid  him  clamber  up  to  the  window, 
"  ar.d 
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c*  and  get  in  that  way;  but  on  his  at- 
4f  tempting  to  do  fo,  the  door  was  open - 
'*  ed  by  thofe  within,  and  Sir  Thomas 
"  having  gained  entrance,  the  man 
"  withdrew,  and  went  again  to  his 
«'  work.  He  told  me  that  the  French- 
'-  man  came  out  in  a  few  minutes, 
"  looking  very  pale  and  difcompofed, 
"  and  that  neither  Sir  Thomas  nor  his 
<l  lady  appeared  in  a  much  better  con- 
*'  dition,  though  they  ftaid  fome  time 
"  after,  as  he  fuppofed,  to  talk  the  bu- 
"  finefs  over. 

'«  What  pafled  between  them  on  this 
t(  fcore,"  purfued  Mrs.  Jamifon,  "  is 
"  impoflible  to  be  known;  all  that  I 
can  tell  you  is,  that  Monfieur  La 
Noyc  was  difmifled  entirely  from  the 
family  within  two  hours  after;  that 
my  lady  either  was  or  pretended  to 
be  very  fick,  and  Sir  Thomas  ap- 
peared in  a  worfe  humour  than  ever 
"  Ihad  feen  him.  Humphrey  was  dif- 
"  charged  that  fame  day;  and  the  next 
"  day  the  poor  gardener  and  two  other 
*'  fervants,for  whatreafonslknownot, 
"  (bared  the  fame  fate  :  indeed,  I  little 
"  thoughtitwouldalfohave  been  mine; 
"  but  all  the  diftin&ion  I  had  to  boaft 
*'  of  from  the  reft  was,  to  be  the  laft 
"  turned  off." 

Bellpinewas  goingon,  whenjemmy 
was  called  fuddenly  away  to  a  gentle- 
woman, who  his  fervant  told  him  was 
very  earneft  to  fpeak  with  him.  Who 
this  perfon  was,  and  what  her  bufinefs, 
the  reader  (hall  not  wait  long  to  be  in- 
formed. 


CHAP.     III. 

IF  IT  CANNOT  BE  SAID  TO  DESERVE 
ANY  ENCOMIUM,  IT  MUST  AT 
LEAST  BE  ALLOWED  TO  STAND 
IN  NO  NEED  OF  AN  APOLOGY. 

THIS  perfon  whom  Jemmy  had 
been  told  was  fo  importunate  to 
feehim  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Cornode. 
Lady  Hardy,  after  having  been  obliged 
to  leave  him  Ib  abruptly  in  the  morning, 
went  directly  to  this  woman,  and  com- 
rmflioned  her  to  find  him  either  at  his 
own  houfe,  or  wherevei  elfe  he  could 
be  heard  of,  in  order  to  excufe  her  be- 
liaviour,  by  relating  the  accident  which 
had  occafioned  it;  and  alfo  to  know  of 
himfelf  if  he  had  thought  of  a>  conve- 
nient place  for  their  meeting, 


This  necefTary  woman  delivered  her 
meffage  with  the  utmoft  punctuality; 
and  added,  that  (he  was  extremely  forry 
for  not  having  at  prefent  an  apartment 
to  accommodate  them  with:  *  But  your 

*  honour  may  depend/  faid  fhe,  'that 
'  nothing  in  my  power  fliall  be  want- 
'  ing  to  oblige  both  you  and  the  good 
<  lady.' 

Jemmy  received  all  this  with  great 
coolnefs,  and  only  told  her  that  Lady 
Hardy  mould  have  a  full  declaration  of 
his  fentiments  in  a  letter  that  fameeven- 
ing— «  Which,'  faid  he,  '  I  will  direct 

*  under  a  cover  to  you,  as  ufual;  and, 
'  perhaps,  will   be  the  laft  trouble  I 
'  /hall  give  you.' 

She  feemed  pretty  much  aftoniftied 
on  hearing  him  fpeak  in  this  manner, 
and  was  going  to  make  fome  reply; 
but  he  told  her  he  had  a  friend  within 
whom  he  could  not  leave  alone  any 
longer,  fo  begged  her  pardon,  and  rung 
the  bell  for  a  fervant  to  open  the  door. 
He  paufed  for  fome  moments  before 
he  returned  to  Bellpine,  confidering 
whether  he  (hould  inform  him  of  the 
vifit  he  had  juft  received;  but  as  he  was 
fo  nearly  interefted  in  the  honour  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  he  thought  it  bell 
not  to  fay  any  thing  to  him  of  an  affair 
which  was  of  no  confequence  in  itfeJf, 
and  would  only  ferve  to  add  to  the 
chagrin  he  was  already  in. 

The  other  no  fooner  faw  him  re-en- 
ter the  room,  and  that  he  was  prepared 
to  give  attention  to  what  he  had  to  fay, 
than  he  refumed  his  difcourfe  in  words 
to  this  effect. 

*  There  is  novr  little  remaining  to 
inform  you  of,'  faid  he;  *  Mrs.  Ja- 
mifon only  told  me,  that  for  three  or 
four  days  after  La  Noye  was  dif- 
miffed,  her  infamous  ladyfhip  kept 
her  chamber;  whether  by  the  order 
of  Sir  Thomas,  or  that  fhe  was  really 
indifpofed,  (he  could  not  be  certain; 
but  during  that  time  her  artifices  fo 
far  prevailed  upon  him,  that  he  not 
only  difcharged  all  thofe  fervants 
whom  he  thought  had  any  fufpicion 
of  her  crime,  but  alfo  forbad  them 
from  ever  coming  within  his  doors 
again  on  any  pretence  whatfoever. 
I  then  aflced  her,  if  fhe  thought  my 
uncle  was  really  convinced  of  the  in- 
fidelity of  his  wife.  "  As  much  as 
I  am  myfelf,"  replied  flic,  ««  though 
"  he  will  not  feem  to  be  fo,  becaufe 
««  the  exceflivc  fondnefs  he  has  for  her 
•  U  a  «  win 
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«'  will  not  fufTcr  him  to  part  from 
««  her." 

"  I  rather  think,"  faid  I,  "  that  he 
"  (lands  in  awe  of  the  juft  ridicule  of 
"  the  world,  for  having  married,  at  his 
•*  years,  a  girl  whole  conduct  obliged 
"  him  to  get  rid  of  info  (hort  a  time." 
*— "  It  may  be  owing  partly  to  the  one, 
*'  and  partly  to  the  other  of  thefe  mo- 
<c  lives,1'  anfwered  (he;  "  but  how. 
«  ever  that  may  be,  I  can  afTure  you, 
*'  that  he  will  fufter  nobody  to  come 
"  near  him,  that  he  imagines  has  the 
"  leaft  fufpicion  of  her  virtue. 

"  This  is  diffidently  evident  in  the 
"  cafe  of  La  Noye,1'  added  me:  "  but 
"  I  can  give  you  another  inftance  fmce 
"  the  banimment  of  her  Frenchman; 
"  (he  has  been  c.ttched  in  pretty  clofe 
"  conference  with  a  young  gent!e:r.an, 
"  who  has  been  for  Come  time  a  gueft 
"  at  a  neighbouring  feat.  Though 
*c  Sir  Thomas  has  been  told  that  a  fine 
"  diamond  ring,  which  her  ladymip 
•'  pretended  to  have  loft,  h^s  been  feen 
"  on  the  finger  of  that  fpark,  he  only 
*'  affected  to  laugh  at  the  intelligence, 
"  and  has  (ince  broke  off  ail  acquain- 
<l  tance  with  the  perlbn  from  whom  he 
"  received  it." 

'  This  is  the  fum  of  that  account 

*  given    me  by  Mrs.  Jamilbnj  and  I 
'  mult  be  in  faft  as  (lupid  as  my  uncle 

*  atUcls   to  be,  if  I  doubted  the  truth 

*  of  it.     Judge  then,  my  dear  friend,' 
continued  he,  '  cf  the  unhappinefs  of 

*  my  fituation;  I  am  every  moment  in 
'  danger  of  being  deprived  of  my  inhe- 
'  ritance  by  the  incontinency  of  this 
«  vile  woman;  and  if  ]   make  any  at- 

*  tempt  IG  dttecl  her  infamy,  am  eqtial- 
'  ly  in  danger  of  lofing  it  by  my  uncle's 

*  dilpleafure.' 

Jemmy  could  not  help  agreeing  with 
him,  that  there  was,  indeed,  fomewhat 
extremely  precarious  in  his  cafe;  but 
told  him,  he  ought  to  confole  himfelf 
•with  this  reflection,  that  as  Lady  Hardy 
had  never  yet  beer.  piegnant,fhe  might, 
in  all  probability,  not  be  fo  while  bir 
'j  lu.Mias,  Hardy  lived. 

After  this  the  con  variation  between 
them  turned  on  various  fubjecls,  till 
liellpine,  having  an  engagement  that 
evening,  took  his  leave;  but  before 
they  parted,  Jemmy  told  him,  that  his 
bu  line  is  in  London  being  row  entirely 
finiflitd,  he  intended  to  Jet  out  the  next 
morning  for  Jiaih,  w',e;e  he  knew  Jen- 
ny by  this  time  exptcled  him. 


Billpine  was  net  altogether  fo  much 
chagrined   at    iuis    mtelligeocc  as  he 
would    have    been   fome  days  btfr.tej 
for,  though  he  would  have  bcci 
to   have  kept  him   from  Jenny, 
was  pleafed   at    !iis   removing  1,, 
out  of  the  way  of  Lady  Hardy, 
who  are  themfelves  deceitful,  are  al- 
ways flow  in  giving  credit  to  the  fm- 
cerity  of  otliti  i,  :    he  had   not  enough 
depended  on    the   promife  Jemmy  had 
made  of  breaking   oft"  all    int^rcourfe 
with  his   aunt,   till   he  foun.l  him  re- 
folved  to  go  from  the  place  Hie  •. 
and  to  which  it  was  not  likely  he  fliould 
return    till   Hie  had   left  it,    as  he  had 
heard  Sir  Thomas   fay   he  intended  to 
(lay  but  a  few  days  longer. 

But  not  even  this  demon ftration  of 
his  friend's  honour  towards  him  had 
the  power  of  touching  his  ungrateful 
heart  with  any  remorfc  for  what  he  h  id 
done,  or  of  obliging  him  to  deiilt  from 
the  profecution  of  his  wicked  attempt 
to  break  the  union  between  him  and 
Jenny;  as  the  reader  muft  have  ob- 
lei  ved  by  the  letter  he  fent  to  her 
the  character  of  a  fuppofcd  rival,  and 
the  invidious  hints  he  threw  out  in  the 
vifit  he  made  her  on  her  arrival  in 
town. 

As  for  Jemmy,  he  was  not  much  fur- 
prized  at  the  account  given  him  of  La- 
dy  Hardy's  conduct  :  by  the  litile  he 
had  feen  of  her  behaviour  flnce  h 
ncwing  an  acquaintance  with  her  in  the 
c  ha  rafter  (lie  now  bore,  he  was  perfectly 
convinced  that  Hie  had  a  great  g> 
as  well  as  inclination, for  intrigues;  and 
had  alfo  often  imagined  that  an  amour, 
fuch  as  (he  was  about  to  enter  into  with 
him,  was  not  a  thing  in  which  (lie  was 
altogether  unpra&ifed.  He  was  not, 
therefore,  forry  that  his  friendship  for 
BeJlpme  obliged  him  to  difcontinue  an 
amorous  correfpondence  with  her;  and 
as  it  was  an  affair  at  prefent  not  of  his 
own  feeking,  and  he  had  given  into  not 
through  the  force  of  p  ifnon,  but  merely 
for  the  fake  of  annulment,  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  give  him  any  pangs  in 
quitting. 

lie  thought  it  a  great  pity,  however, 
that  a  woman,  endowed  by  nature  with, 
beauty,  wit,  and  every  thing  requifite 
to  adorn  the  Ration  to  which  (he  was 
raifed,  (hould  know  fo  little  how  to 
improve  or  to  dcfcrve  the  good  fortune 
that  had  befallen  herj  and, in  this  ferious 
humour,  remembering  the  promife  he 

had 
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mind  you,  that  as  Sir  Thomas,  V>y  the 
courfe  of  nature,  cannot  long  be  with 
ycu,  it  is  only  by  obferving  a  proper 
conduct,  while  he  lives,  that  you  can, 
after  his  deceafe,  have  any  right  to 
expecl  the  honourable  addrefles  of  a 
perfon  capable  of  making  you  more 
happy. 

*  Before  I  take  my  leave,  I  have  one 
thing  more  to  add,  though  it  be  a  fe- 
cret  which  my  fex  would  hardly  for- 
give me  for  revealing.  We  are  apt 
to  think  a  woman  is  never  iingly 
kind  ;  that  the  favours  (he  grants  to 
one,  (lie  is  equally  liberal  of  to  others j 
and,  in  this  opinion,  are  feldom  very 
thankful  for  the  bleflings  we  enjoy. 
If  you  take  this  upon  the  afTu ranee  I 
give  you  of  it,  pride  will  enable  you 
to  forbear  making  the  experiment. 
Farewel !  Believe  that,  though  I  ceafe 
henceforth  all  correfpondence  with 
you,  lam,  with  the  belt  wifhes,  Ma- 
dam, your  ladyfhip's  moft  humble 
and  obliged  fervant, 

*  J.  JESSAMY. 


had  given  to  her  emiflary  of  making  a 
full  declaration  of  his  fentiments  by 
way  of  letter,  fat  down  immediately, 
and  wrote  to  her  in  the  folio  -ving  man- 
ner. 

'   TO  LADY  HARDY. 
'  MADAM, 

'  T  Know  not  how  you  will  reliflithis 
•*•  'epiftle;  but  am  very  certain  you 
c  ought  to  look  upon  it  as  the  gteateit 
'  proof  both  of  love  and  friendfhip  that 
'  can  be  given  by  man  :  be  not  there- 
'  fore  ftartled,  when  I  tell  you  I  muft 
'  fee  you  no  more.  It  is  for  your  fake, 

*  and  yours  alone,  that  I  have  taken. 
'  this  refolution,  and  tear  myfelf  away 

*  from  all  the  joys  which  beauty,  fuch 

*  as  yours,  has  the  power  of  beftow- 
'  ing. 

'  I  have  well  confidered  the  confe- 
'  quences  which  muft  infallibly  attend 
'  your  entering  into  an  amorous  en- 
'  gagement  with  me;  and  find  that  all 
'  the  love  I  could  offer  in  return  would 

*  be  too  poor  a  recompenfe  for  thofe  in- 

*  numerable  difficulties  and  dangers  to 
'  which  you  would  be  perpetually  ex- 
<  pofed  by  it. 

*  Exert,  then,  the  whole  force  of 

'  yourreafon  to  curb  the  encroachments 

'  of  lawlefs  pafllon  in  your  own  heart, 

'  and  to  difdain  the  mew  of  it  in  ano- 

'  ther;  fet  a  true  valueon  yourfelf,  and 

'  believe  that  no  man  living  can  de- 

c  ferve  that,  merely  for  the  gratification 

.'  of  his  defires,    you  mould   facrifice 

'  your  honour,  virtue,  reputation,  peace 

*  of  mind,  and,  in  fhort,  all  that  is  va- 
'  luabie  iri  your  fex. 

'  This  advice  may  appear  very  odd  in 
'  a  man  of  my  years  ;  but  the  lefs  you 
'  expected  it  from  me,  the  more  im- 
'  preflion  it  ought  to  make  on  you. 
'  You  are  not  only  a  wife,  but  alfo 
'  bound,  by  a  double  obligation,  to  be 
'  juft.  Remember  the  ftation  for  which 
'  you  were  defigned  by  nature,  and  be 

*  not  infenfible  of  that  to  which  you 

*  are  railed  by  fortune  :  look  round  oil 
'  the  magnificence  of  every  thing  about 
'  you;  think  to  whom  you  owe  it,  and 

*  let  gratitude  fupply  the  place  of  love 

*  for  a  hufband  who  fo  dearly  prizes 

*  you.     I  allow  that  old  age  has  fome- 
'  thing  in  it  extremely  di (agreeable  to 

*  youth;   yet,  methinks,  the  many  ad- 
'  vantages  you  enjoy  might  compenfate 

*  for  that  one  deficiency ;  and  alfo  re- 


*  PQSTSCRIPT. 

' MADAM, 

'  To  attempt  fending  to  me  again, 
'  either  by  letter  or  meflage,  will 
be  giving  yourfelf  an  unprofit- 
able trouble  ;  for,  befides  the  re- 
folution I  have  made  of  avoid- 
ing a  communication  which  I 
can  neither  anfwer  to  myfelf, 
nor  the  regard  I  have  for  you,  I 
fhall  infallibly  leave  this  town 
to-morrow  morning.'* 

This  he  fealed  up,  and  put  under  a 
cover  directed  to  Mrs.  Comode  j  in 
which  he  wrote  thefe  lines. 

'    MADAM, 

'  "DRAY  deliver  the  inclofed  with 
-*•     *  your  accuftomed  care;  and  you 
'  will  oblige  your  humble  fervant, 

'  J.  JESSAMY/ 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  the  advice 
contained  in  the  above  was  very  good; 
but  whether  Jemmy  would  have  afted 
in  this  manner  if  his  paflion  for  the 
lady  had  been  more  ftrong,  or  his 
friendftiip  for  Bellpine  lefs  fincere,  is 
a  moot  point,  and  muft  be  left  to  the 
decifion  of  the  judicious  reader. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

CO>:T.MV<    «.    BRIEF    RECITAL    or 

JOURN'i:VAX!)  RETURN, 
WITH  SOME  OTHER  PARTICU- 
LARS, WHICH,  IF  NOT  INTEREST- 
ING, WILL  BF  FOUND  NECESSARY, 
H  OW  E  VE  R  ,-TO  B  E'l  N  SE  RT  E  D . 

THE  morning  clew  was  yet  upon 
the  grafs,  when  Jemmy,  attended 
by  one  fervant,  fet  our  for  Bath  in  a 
poft-chaife.  It  happered  a  little  tm- 
Juckily  for  him,  that  tl.is  was  the  very 
diy  that  Lady  Speck's  coach  had  broke 
down,  and  the  company  been  obliged 
to  put  up  at  the  fir  ft  village  till  it  was 
repaired}  but  for  which  accident  he 
might  have  (pared  hi mfelf  part  of  his 
journey,  and  met  thofe  upon  the  road 
•whom  he  went  to  feek  at  a  greater  dif- 
tarice. 

:  Finding,  on  his  arrival  at  Bath,  that 
Jenny  had  left  the  place,  he-was  nolefs 
difippointed'and  vexed  than  he  had  ex- 
prefled  himfelf  to  be  in  the  letter  he  lent 
to  her  fronvthence.  He  took  a  lodging 
in  the  fame  houfe  the  ladies  had  quit- 
ted, and  put  many  queftions  to  the  mif- 
irefs  of  it  concerning  the  motive  of 
their  departing  fp  fuddenly;  but  all  (he 
could  anfwer  was,  that  (he  believed  it 
was  on  Mifs  Wingman's  account,  as 
the  old  lady's  Reward  had  been  fcnt 
down,  after  which  they  had  prefently 
prepared  for  going. 
-  In  order  to  divert  his  thoughts,  he  no 
fooner  had  put  off  his;  traveiling-drefs 
than  he  went  to  the  Long- Room  :  but 
as  it  often  happen?  that  feeking  plea- 
Jfrue  we  encoun-ter  pain,  fo  it  was  with 
Jemmy;  neve  he  met  with  fomething 
which,  inftead  of  diffipating  the  gioomi- 
nefs  of  his  mind,  ferved  cnly  to  render 
it  more  heavy. 

•  There  \«/as  a  great  deal  of  company, 
many  of  whom  Jemmy  had  a  flight  ac- 
quaintance with,  but  none  with  whom 
lie  had  any  intimacy,  except  one  gentle- 
man,who, on  the  moment  of  his  entering 
the  roo;n,  ran  to  embrace  him.     '  Dear 
Jack!'  cried  jemmy   to   him,  *  you 
wonder,  I  believe,  to  fee  me  here  at 
this  tail  of  the  leafon  ?* — '  No,  faithl' 
eplied  the  other;  «  I  fljould  have  won- 
dered if  I  had  feen  you  here  before. 
I  have  always  obferved  that  married 
people,  and'people  that  are  going  to 


'  break  off,  are  always  careful  to  avoid 
'  each  other;  they  are  like  buckets  in 
«  a  well,  one  tip  and  the  other  down.' 
— -'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  demnndi  :\ 
Jemmy,  a  little  gravely.  «  Ho\v  dull 
'  of  underftanding  you  affect  to  be1' 
faid  the  other.  <  Mifs  JeflT.niy  It: 

*  one  day,  you  come  to  it  the  next :  do 

*  you  think  the  world  do  not  f« 

*  this?   It  was  not,   however,  <ji. 

'  politick,  methinks  ;  you  Ihould  have 

1   (hid  a  day  longer  at  leaft;   ;"..• 

'  you  muft  meet,  if  not  clafii,  upon  the 

*  road." — «  If  I  had  been  fo  foil 
replied  Jemmy,  «  you  wool  1   ni 

'  found  me  at  Bath  ;  for,  I  a  flu  re  you, 
'  it  was  only  my  impatience  to  fee 

*  that  lady  that  brought  me  hither.' — 
'  Then  there  is  nothing  in  the  •ftory  of 

*  your  breaking  with   her,'   cried  the 
gentleman,  «  and  going  to  be  married 

*  to  Mifs  Chit  ?'— <  Jtift  as  much,'  re- 
turned he,  *  as  that  you  are  going  to 

*  be  made  King  of  the  Romans.' 
The  other  was  about  to  make  fome 

anfwer;  but  all  farther  difcourfe  be- 
tween them  on  this  head  was  prevented 
for  the  prefcnt  by  feveral  gentlemen, 
who,  feeing  Jemmy  at  a  diftanct,  came 
that  inftant  towards  him  to  pay  their 
compliments  to  him  on  his  arrival. 

As  Jemmy  had  never  been  in  theleaft 
fenfible  that  any  report  was  raifed  of  his 
infidelity  to  Jenny  till  he  wns  told  it  by 
Mr.  Morgan,  he  was  tlie  more  furprized 
to  hear  it  at  Bath,  nn<i  from  the  mouth 
of  a  perfon  who  had  left  London  before 
he  thought  fuch  a  thing  had  ever  been 
talked  of  there.  This  making  him  ex- 
tremely curious  to  know  who  had  been 
his  informers,  he  took  an  opportunity, 
when  moft  of  the  company  were  tn- 
gaged  at  play,  to  propofe  to  him  paffing 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  togulicr 
at  a  tavern;  to  which  the  other  readi- 
ly agreed,  and  they  immediately  ad- 
journed. 

They  had  no  fooner  fun  ted  them! 
than  Jemmy  renewed  the  conversation 
which  had  b».en  interrupted  in  the 
Long-Room,  and  dcfired  his  friend,  in 
the  moft  earnefc  terms,  to  let  him  know 
by  whom,  and  in  what  mnnner,  he  had 
been  told  fo  \vild  and  lo  improbable  a 
ftory  as  that  of  his  breaking  off  with 
Mils  Jeffamy,  and  making  his  addrcfits 
to  Mifs  Chit. 

'  Faith,  my  dear  Jefftmy,'  replied 
the  other,  •  I  am  afraid  I  ftrVil  b- 

1  to 
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to  wive  you  but  little  fatis  faction  in. 
this  point.  I  think  that  the  firft  time 
I  ever  heard  any  tiling  of  it  was  at 
White's  Chocolate-Houle,  the  day 
before  I  left  London  ;  but  there  be- 
ing a  good  deal  of  company,  I  cannot 
for  my  foul  recolleft  what  gentleman 
-began  the  difcourfe,  though  I  know 
I  was  a  good  deal  furprized  at  it,  re- 
membering that  I  heard  you  exprefs 
fome  uneafinefs  that  your  affairs  in 
town  would  not  permit  you  to  ac- 
company me  to  Bath  ;  where,  you 
then  faid,  the  bell  part  of  yourfelf,' 
meaning  Mifs  Jeflamy,  '  was  already 
gpne.  J  muft  conieis,'  continued  he, 
that  my  journey,  and  one  affair  or 
other  of  my  own,  put  this  intelligence 
quite  oul  of  my  head,  till,  on  my 
coining  hither,  I  found  it  the  dif- 
courfe  of  almoft  all  the  tea-tables 
where  I  had  been ;  fome  condemningj 
others  excufmg,  your  change;  but 
every  one  agreeing  in  the  certainty  of 
the  fa&.' 

Here  Jemmy  cculd  not  keep  himfelf 
from  exprefh'ng  fo:ne  aiionilliment,that 
a  thing,  fo  utterly  without  the  leall 
foundation  in  truth,  mould  be  able  to 
obtain  fuch  credit;  and, more  ei'pecially, 
that  it  fhould  already  have  reached  to 
fuch  a  diftance  as  Bath. 

*  For  my  part,'  refumed  the  gentle- 
man, *  I  fee  nothing  ftrange  in  all  this: 
a  (lory  once  raifed,  whether  true  or 
falfe,  immediately  fpreads  itfelf  like 
wild-fire,  and  runs  through  the  ears 
and  tongues  of  as  many  as  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  perfons  con- 
cerned in  it.  Do  you  not  know  what 
the  poet- teils  us  ? 

"  On  eagles  wings  immortal  fcandals  fly." 

«  Befides,'  Hud  he,  «  Bath  is  the  fame 
thing  as  London  :  people  are  fo  per- 
petually going  backwards  and  tor- 
wards,  that  what  is  talked  on  in  one 
place  can  never  be  long  a  fecret  in  the 
other.  You  may  alib  find  another 
reafon  for  the  propagation  of  this  ru» 
mcur :  you  cannot  fuppofe  th:.t  either 
yourfelf  or  Mifs  Jeflamy  are  fo  little 
known,  or  fo  in-different  to  the  '.vorld, 
as  that  it  fhould  not  be  intereited  in 
whatever  concerns  you.' 
This  compliment  was  loft  upon  Jem- 
my in  the  humour  be  was  in  at  prefect: 
they  were  goingon,  however,  with  fome 
tarther  difcouiie  or.  ihe  iu:ne  fubjetl, 


when  fomething  elfe  coming  that  in- 
ftant  into  the  gentleman's  mind,  he 
afked  him  fuddenly  if  he  had  heard  any 
thing  of  the  hurly-burly  that  had  hap- 
pened in  the  houfe  where  Mifs  JefTamy 
and  the  other  ladies  lodged;  to  which 
Jemmy  anfwered  in  the  negative,  and 
defned  to  know  of  what  nature. 

The  other  then  repeated  to  him  what 
he  had  heard  from  the  mouth  of  com- 
mon fame  ;  that  a  woman,  who  it  was 
faid  had  been  kept  by  Celandine,  and 
ran  mad  on  his  quitting  her,  had  at- 
tempted to  ft ab  Mifs  JefTamy ;  that 
Mr.  Lovegrove  had  fent  him  a  chal- 
lenge on  that  young  lady's  account, 
which  he  refufed  to  accept;  but  that 
fome  brulee  happening  between  them 
afterwards,  they  were  both  carried  be- 
forea  magiftrate, where  Mr.  Lovegrove, 
being  proved  the  aggrefibr,  was  obliged 
to  give  bail ;  and  the  other,  to  avoid 
being  pointed  at  for  a  coward,  went  di- 
reftly  out  of  town. 

*  Well,  but  the  occafion,  my  dear 
friend,'  cried  Jemmy  haftily;  *  how 
was    Celandine  anfwerable   for  the 
fury  of  his  forfaken  millrefs  ?  Or,  if 
he  could  be  fo,  how  came  Lovegrove, 
who  all  the  world  knows  courts  Lady 
Speck,  to  be  fo  warm  in  his  refent- 
ment  on  the  account  of  any  other 
woman?' — *  Indeed,'    replied    the 
other,  *  the  whole  affair  feems  to  me, 
and  to  all  I  have  heard  fpeak  of  it,  as 
much  a  myftery  as  it  can  be  to  your- 
felf :  I  can  only  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened; but  as  to  the  why  and  the 
wherefore,  it  muft  be  left  to  time,  and 
the  parties  themfelves,  to  unfold.' 
Jemmy's  impatience  to  know  every- 
thing relating  to  an  event  in  which  he 
thought  himfelf  fo  deeply  interefted, 
made  him  perfecute  his  friend  with  a 
thoufand  quetlions,  which  were  altoge- 
ther unavailing,  as  the  other  had  it  not 
in  his  power   to   inform  him  in   any 
more  than  he  had  already  .done.    Hop- 
ing, however,  to  get, better  intelligence 
at  home,  he  took  leave  of  his  friend 
more   early  than  other  wife  he  would 
have  done  ;  yet  came  to  his  lodging  too 
late  for  what  he   had    propoied:  the 
gentlewoman  of  the  houfe  was  gone  to 
bed,  and   he  was  compelled  to  defer 
taking  any  meafures  for  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  his  curiofity  till  the  next  day. 

In  the  morning,  the  miftrefs  of  the 
houfe,  on  his  requefting  it,  drank  cho- 
colate with  him  in  his.  own  apartment ; 

but, 
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but,  at  firft,  was  very  cautious  in  her 
replies  ro  the  interrogatories  he  put  to 
her;  till  finding  he  was  already  in- 
formed of  the  quarrel  between  Mr. 
Lovegrove  and  Celandine,  and  alfo  on 
whofe  account  it  happened,  fbe  made 
no  fcruple  of  relating  to  him  ail  (he 
knew  of  the  tranfaction  of  the  garden, 
and  the  danger  Mifs  Jeflamy  had  been 
in  from  the  jealous  rage  of  Mrs. 
M . 

Let  any  one,  who  is  truly  a  lover, 
judge  how  much  Jemmy  muft  be  mock- 
ed on  hearing  the  double  danger  to 
which  his  miftrefs  had  been  expofed  ; 
and,  as  he  doubted  not  but  his  pi  deuce 
would  have  fecured  her  from  meeting 
either  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe 
infults,  he  leverely  condemned  hinjfelf 
for  having  fullered  any  thing  to  keep 
him  from  her.  He  met  with  fcveial  of 
his  acquaintance  here,  who  would  fain 
have  detained  him  among  them  during 
the  remainder  of  the  feafon  :  but  all 
the  pet  iwaTions  in  the  world  would  not 
now  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  ftay  a 
moment  longer  than  he  could  con- 
veniently depart. 

By  way  of  atonement  for  the  vexa- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  flights  Jenny 
might  have  fuftained  through  the  re- 
port of  his  infidelity,  he  refolved  to 
fhewthat  he  came  to  Bath  only  for  her 
fake,  and  that  neither  the  place  nor 
company  had  any  charms  for  him  now 
ftie  was  gone.  Accordingly  he  let  out 
for  London,  after  giving  one  day's  reft 
to  his  fervant,  who,  as  he  had  wrote  to 
Jenny,  was  very  much  hurt  by  a  fall  he 
had  received  in  the  journey  thither. 


CHAP.     V. 

DISPLAYS  LOVE  IN  COLOURS  VERY 
DIFFERENT  FROM  THOSE  IN 
WHICH  THAT  PASSION  GENE- 
RALLY APPEARS,  AND  SEEMS 
CALCULATED  CHIEFLY  FOR  THE 
ENTERTAINMENT  OF  THF,  YOUNG 
AND  FAIR}  BUT  WILL  SCARCELY 
BE  DISPLEASING  TO  SUCHAS  ARE 
NOT  SO;  WITH  THIS  PROVISO, 
THAT  THEY  HAVE  NO  SHARE  OF 
ENVY  IN  THEIR  COMPOSITION. 

NO  T  the  fybils  of  antiquity,  nor 
thofe   enthufiafts   who  mounted 
the  hallowed  tripod,  more  miitook  for 
the  inipiration  of  their  fictitious  deity 


the  phrenzy  of  their  own  heafecl  ir 
nations,  or  were  more  deceived  them- 
felves,  or  capable  of  deceiving  others, 
than  thofe  lovers  are  who  dignify  with 
the  facred  name  of  a  pure  and  virtuous 
affection  that  paflion  which  is  excited 
merely  by  beauty  and  the  difference  of 
lex. 

I  have  heard  of  fome  ladies  of  that 
romantick  turn  of  mind,  as  not  to  be 
convinced  of  their  lovers  frncerity  with- 
out the  moft  fatal  proofs,  and  have 
taken  in  good  earneft  what  the  humo- 
rous poet  only  meant  in  ridicule — 

<  He  that  will  hang  or  beat  out's  brains, 

(  The  devil's  in  him  if  he  feigns.* 

But  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  far 
the  greater  number  are  of  a  more  rea- 
fonable  way  of  thinking,  yet  I  am  afraid 
that,  even  among  fome  of  theie,  the 
ht-ro  of  this  hiftory  will  be  looked  upon 
as  no  more  than  a  half  lover  at  the  bdt. 
He  could  be  perfectly  eafy  and  gay  out 
of  Jenny's  company;  nay,  and  what 
is  lefs  to  be  forgiven,  amufe  the  hours 
of  abftnce  from  her  in  an  amorous  con- 
verfation  with  other  women,  when  with 
her  he  has  hitherto  difcovered  none  of 
thole  impatiences,  thole  alternate  hopes 
and  fears,  thofe  extravagances,  which 
men  fo  frequently  put  in  practice,  and 
which  their  mifttefles  are  apt  to  take  as 
the  moft  certain  indications  of  a  true 
and  ardent  paflion.  Yet,  in  fpite  of 
thefe  deficiencies,  omifllons,  commif- 
fions,  and  other  commiffions  againft  the 
god  of  love,  I  doubt  not  to  bring  him, 
by  degrees,  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
moft  imperious,  vain,  and  tyrannick,  of 
my  fair  readers. 

It  will  appear  that  he  loved  the  ob- 
ject of  his  honourable  flame  much  more 
than  he  knew  he  did  himfelf :  he  had 
never  been  fenfible  of  the  leaft  jealoufy 
on  her  account ;  nor,  indeed,  had  taken 
much  pains  to  prevent  that  paflion 
from  laying  hold  on  her;  yet  no  fooner 
had  he  reafon  to  believe  flie  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  ftory  of  his  falfhood, 
than  he  felt  all  the  pangs  which  he  ftip- 
pofed  had  feized  her  heart  on  receiving 
a  fhock  fo  unexpected. 

What  \vas  wanting  in  the  violence 
of  that  paflion  he  had  for  her,  was 
abundantly  made  tip  with  tendcrnefs  : 
he  trembled  not  for  himfelf,  but  her; 
confcious  of  his  innocence,  he  had  no 
cauic  to  dread  the  reproaches  flie  might 

meet 
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meet  him  with  ;  hut  was  ready  to  fink 
\indt-r  the  apprehensions  of  what  (he 
endured  till  he  was  fully  cleared  of  this 
unjult  ace  illation. 

It  was  now  that  he  firft  began  to  fi-el 
thru  burning  impatience  to'  be  with  her 
which  all  lovers  pretend  to  have  :  it 
was  not  that  he  fo  much  Ungui filed  to 
feaft  his  eyes  upon  her  beauties,  or  his 
ears  with  her  wit  and  engaging  con- 
verfation,  though  both  had  charms  for 
him  preferable  to  thofe  of  any  other 
woman  in  the  world  ;  hut  it  was  to 
cafe  her  of  all  fufpenfe,  in  regard  to  his 
integrity}  and  convince  her,  by  the 
moft  unquellior.able  integrity,  that  he 
was  incapable  of  love  for  any  but  her- 
felf.  Let  thedifcreet  and  judging  part 
of  womankind  fpeak  their  opinion  of  a 
lover  fuch  as  this  ;  and,  I  believe,  Jem- 
my himfeif  might  fafely  appeal  to  the 
verdict  they  would  give. 

The  freedom  with  which,  from  their 
infancy,  they  had  been  accuftomed  to 
converfe  together,  abolifhed  all  manner 
of  ceremony  between  them  ;  but,  had 
more  been  required,  Jemmy's  eager- 
nefs  to  fee  her  would  not  have  permit- 
ted him  to  make  ufeof  it  at  this  time:  he 
ordered  the  poftilion  to  diive  directly 
to  the  houfe  where  me  was  lodged,  and 
without  going  home,  or  having  any 
thoughts  of  changing  his  travelling 
drefs,  flew  up  ftairs,  nor  even  waited 
till  a  fervant  fliould  apprize  her  of  his 
arrival.  This,  however,  being  the  day 
on  which  his  letter  had  made  her  expert 
his  coming,  Ihe  had  taken  care  to  be  at 
home  and  alone,  judging  it  improper 
there  mould  be  any  witnefTes  of  a  con- 
verfation  which  (he  knew  not  but  might 
be  of  too  much  importance  to  be  di- 
vulged. 

On  feeing  him  enter  the  room,  (be 
rofe  haftily  from  her  feat,  and  received 
the  embrace  he  gave  her  with  the  fame 
fweetnefs  and  obliging  air  with  which 
(lie  had  always  treated  him.   '  My  dear, 
'  dear  Jenny,'  cried  he,  throwing  him- 
feif a  fecond  time  upon    her   bofom, 
how   many  difappointments  have  I 
fuffered  before  I  could  attain  the  blef- 
(ingl  now  enjoy!'—'  I  mould  have 
(bared  with  you  in  thofe  difappoinr- 
ments,'  anfwered  (he,  fmiling,  *  if  I 
had  not  been  affured  that  whatever 
pleafures  you  miffed  the  enjoyment 
of  at  Bath,  were  very  well  atoned  for 
by  others  that  you  met  with  in  Lon- 
don.'— <  Cruel  farcafm!'  rejoined  he, 


looking  earneftly  on  her  face;  '  could 

*  1  have  expected  it  from  a  mouth  fo 

*  much    ufed   to  foftnefs  ?  If  to  have 
'   been  detained   from  the  prefence  of 

*  ail   my  foul   holds  dear;   if  TO    have 
'  been  involved  in  affairs  to  which  my 

*  nature  is  the  moft  aveife;  if  to  have 

*  been    afperfed,    fcandalized,   doubly 
«  wounded  in  my  love  and  honour  by 

*  a  villainous  report ;  if  thefe  are  plea- 
'  fines,  I  have  indeed  met  withenougfi 
'   to  gratify  the  fpleen  of  my  word  ene- 

*  mies,  but  would,  methinks,  excite  my 
'  Jenny's  pity.' 

*  One  cannot  rightly  pity/  replied 
(lie,  more  ferioufly,  *  what  one  is  not 
'  perfectly  acquainted  with:  you  may, 
'  perhaps,   have  had  fome  embarrafs- 

*  ments  which  you  did  not  think  pro- 
'  per  to  communicate  to  me,  and  I  was 
'  loth  to  depend  too  much  on  what  I 
c  heard  from  others.' — '  The  lefs  you 

*  have   depended,  the  more   generous 
'  you  are,  and  the  more  fortunate  I  am. 
'  I  need  not  afk  what  it  is  you  mean  ; 
'  I  know  you  have  been  told,  that  I 

*  am  inconitant,  perfidiousj  that,  in- 
f  fenfible  to  your  merits,  and  the  hap- 

*  pinefs  ordained  for  me  by  the  beft  of 

*  fathers,  I  have  bafely  transferred  my 

*  vows  and  affections  to  another. 

*  This   ftory,'   continued  he,    per- 
ceiving  (lie  was  filent,   *  falfe  and  ab- 

*  furd  as  in  itfelf  it  is,  has  not  only 
'  gained  ftrange  credit  here,  but  I  find 

*  has  alfo  been  carried  down  to  Bath, 

*  and  cannot  have  efcaped  your  ears. 

*  I  hope  you  know  your  Jemmy  better 

*  than  to  imagine  there  was  even  a  pof- 
«  fibility  of  there  being  the  leaft  truth 

*  in    it ;  yet  the  uneaiinefs  you   may 

*  h:ive  fcit  through  the  regard  for  me, 
c  in  rinding  it  believed  by  others,  has 

*  given  me  a  mortification  beyond  what 

*  I  am  able  to  expreft.' 

'  Much  pains  has,  indeed,  been  tnk- 

*  en,'  replied  Jenfiy,  «  to  periuade  both 

*  inyfelf  and  friends,  that  you  no  long- 

*  er  thought  me  worthy  of  your  affec- 
«  tion,  and  were  weary  of  the  engage- 

*  ments  made  for  us  by  our  parents  ; 

*  but  I  allure  you,  that  I  never  gave 

*  the  leaft  credit  to  any  initiations  of 
'  this  kind,  though  made  in  the  moft 

*  fpecious  manner  imaginable.' 

She  was  going  on,  but  Jemmy  could 
not  forbear  interrupting  her,  by  catch- 
ing her  in  his  arms,  and  teftifying  by 
that  action,  as  well  as  by  the  moft  rap- 
turous expreflions,  the  grateful  fen  ft 
X  he 
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he  had  of  the  juftice  flic  had  done  him. 
After  having  indulged  him  for  fome 
moments — « It  was  not,'  faid  (he,  c  that 
I  was  thus  tenacious  of  your  con- 
ftancy  through  any  vanity  of  my  own 
merits,  but  through  a  perfect  confi- 
dence in  thefincerity  of-  your  heart : 
I  was  far  from  thinking  it  impoflible 
that  you  could  ceafe  to  love  me,  but 
then  1  alfo  thought  it  impoflible  that 
you  would  not  at  the  Tame  time  ceafe 
all  profeflionsof  it;  I  always  believ- 
ed you  incapable  of  deceit,  and  there- 
fore could  not  give  credit  to  your 
change  of  fentiments  in  refpeft  to  me, 
while  you  continued  toafTure  me  they 
were  the  fameas  ever.'— '  Charming, 
angeliclc  creature!'  cried  he,  feizing 
lier  a  fecond  time,  and    prefling  her 
with  the  extremeft   tendernefs   to   his 
bread — *  How  beyond  all  defcription 
c  villainous,  as  well  as  ftupid,  muft  be 
'  the  man,  who  could  wrong  fuch  ex- 
'  celling  fweetnefs,  fuch  unparalleled 
1  goodnefs!' 

Jenny  then  told  him,  that  whoever 
had  propagated  this  report,  muft  cer- 
tainly be  greatly  interefted  in  having 
it  believed,  fince  fuch  uncommon  me- 
thods had  been  taken  for  that  purpofe 
— *  As  you  will  prefently  be  convinced 
'  by  what  I  have  to  (hew  you.1  In 
fpeaking  thefe  words,  (he  ran  haftily  to 
a  little  cabinet,  and  having  taken  thence 
the  letter  which  had  been  fent  to  La- 
dy Speck  at  Bath,  and  that  other  which 
Ihe  had  received  herfelf  fmce  her  com- 
ing to  town  from  a  pretended  rival,  put 
them  both  into  his  hands,  and  defned 
him  to  perufe  them. 

Jemmy  read  them  over  with  an  equal 
mixture  of  rage  and  aftonifhment.  He 
now  plainly  faw,  that  to  break  the 
union  between  him  and  Jenny  muft 
have  been  a  thing  contrived  by  fome 
perfon  who  was  an  enemy  to  both,  and 
could  not  proceed  merely  from  the  va- 
jiity  of  Mifs  Chit,  in  imagining  him 
her  lover;  much  leis  could  he  think  it 
pofiible  that  any  woman  was  capable 
of  railing  fuch  a  report  for  the  fake  of 
revenge,  againft  a  man  for  not  loving 
her,  who  had  never  pretended  to  do  fo. 
He  repeated  to  Jenny,  without  the  lead 
referve,  the  motive  of  his  being  at  firft 
introduced  to  that  young  lady's  ac- 
quaintance, and  of  the  vifits  he  conti- 
nued to  make  at  her  houfe,  till  he  was 
informed  by  Mr.  Morgan  what  the 
Werld  faid  of  it;  protefted,  as  he  might 


do  with  the  greateft  veracity,  that  he 
never  had  the  leaft  thought  of  making 
an  amorous  addrefs  to  her  on  anyfcore 
whatever. 

They  were  ftill  upon  this  topick,and 
endeavouring,by  various  conjefturcs,to 
fathom  the  bottom  of  nn  affair  which 
feemed  fo  myfterious  to  both  of  them, 
when  a  fervant  came  into  the  room  to 
lay  the  cloth,  Jenny  having  ordered 
fupper  fhould  be  ferved  up  that  night  in 
her  own  chamber.  This  changed  the 
fubjeft  of  their  entertainment  for  the 
prefent;  but  the  bufmefs  of  the  table 
was  no  fooner  over,  than  more  and 
greater  matters  came  upon  the  carpet. 


CHAP.     VI. 

WILL  BE  FOUND  YET  MORE  AF- 
FECTING THAN  THE  FORMER, 
UNLESS  THE  READER  IS  AS  DULL 
AS, PERHAPS,  HE  MAY  THINK  THF 
AUTHOR. 

WHEN  our  lovers  had  regained 
the  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating freely  to  each  other  all  that  their 
minds  were  charged  with,  Jemmy,  who 
had  thought  a  good  deal  of  what  had 
been  told  him  concerning  the  infults 
received  from  Celandine  and 
lis  outrageous  miftrefs,  began  to  tefti- 


Jenny had 

his  outragi 

fy  a  deilre  of  being  fully  informed  of 

the  particulars  of  an  adventure  he  had 

heard  but  an  imperfefl  account  of  at 

Bath. 

Jenny  hefitated  not  to  comply  with 
his  requeft;  but  though  (he expatiated, 
with  all  the  wit  and  fatire  fhe  was  mif- 
trefs of,  on  Celandine's  behaviour  in 
regard  to  the  challenge  fent  him  by  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  yet  (he  took  care  to  avoid 
fetting  his  impertinence  towards  her- 
felf in  fo  bnd  a  light  as  ftie  might  have 
done,  and  it  indeed  deferved.  Never 
had  this  young  lady  given  a  greater 
demonftration  of  her  prudence,  than  in 
thus  fhadowing  over,  as  much  as  truth 
would  permit,  the  infolence  of  Celan- 
dine: (lie  confidered,  that  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  Jemmy  might  fome  time 
or  other  meet  him,  and  think  himftlf 
obliged  to  call  him  to  afeveie  account, 
for  an  affront  offered  to  the  woman 
whom  it  was  fo  publickly  known  he 
was  about  to  marry. 

She  foon  found  how  necefTary  had 
been  the  precaution  (he  had  taken j 
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Jemmy  flew  into  the  extremeft  rage  at 
the  prefumption  of  Celandine,  even  on 
hearing  it  in  the  manner  (he  recited  it; 
and  ftie  was  obliged,  before  flie  could 
"bring  him  to  any  degree  of  moderation, 
toremind  him,  that  all  the  actions  of  fo 
egregious  a  coxcomb  proceeded  more 
from  folly  than  defign,  and  merited  ra- 
ther contempt  than  indignation  from  a 
man  of  fenfe. 

*  You  fee,  my  dear  Jenny,'  faid  he, 

*  how  many  inconveniences  have  at- 
«  tended  the  protraction  of  our  mar- 
'  riage  fo   much  beyond  the  time  in 

*  which  it  was  expected  to  have  been 
'  confummated:    for    Heaven's    fake, 

*  therefore,  let  us  put  an  end  to  the 
'  fufpence   that  every  one  is  in,  and 
'  convince   the  world  that  we  indeed 
'  are  born  only  for  each  other.' 

'  Could  you  refolve,'  cried  (he,  with 
an  air  which  had  fomething  very  mean- 
ing in  it,  *  to  renounce  all  the  joys  of 
'  an  unhoufed condition, asOtway calls 
'  a  fmgle  life,  and  give  up  your  liberty 
'  before  fully  fatisfied  with  the  fweets 
'  you  men  find  in  it?  How  would  it 
'  found  at  Mrs.  Comode's,  that  Mr. 

*  Jeflamy  was  become  a  huiband?'— 
'  Mrs.Comode!'  repeated  he.  Shemade 
no  anfwer  prefently,  but  went  again  to 
her  cabinet  to  fetch  the  letter  he  had 
intended  for  Lady  Hardy,  and  put  it 
open  into  his  hands.     '  How  would 
'  marriage,  my  dear  Jeflamy,'  re  fum- 
ed me,  *  agree  with  the  promife  you 
'  made  in  this,  of  coming  to  the  arms 
'  of  the  kind  ihe  to  whem  you  wrote 
'  it,  with  a  heart  entirely  unincumber- 
'  ed  with  any  cares  but  thofe  of  pleafing 
<  her?' 

The  confternation  he  was  in  at  this 
fight  is  utterly  impoftible  to  be  defcrib- 
•ed;  but  recovering  himfelf  from  it  as 
well  as  he  could — '  Before  I  make  any 
attempt,'  faid  he,  *  either  to  excufe 
or  juftify  my  conduct  in  this  point, 
tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  by  what 
means  this  letter  came  into  your  pof- 
feflion.' 

*  You  need  but  turn  the  paper,'  an- 
fwered   ihe,    «  and  the  fuperfcription 

*  will  inform   you.'     He  did  fo,  and 
finding  it—'  To  Mifs  Jeflamy  at  Bath,' 
inftamly  difcovered  the  miftake  he  had 
committed,  and  cried  out  in  the  greateft 
confufion — <  Good  God!  how  juftlyis 

*  my  folly  punilhed!'  then  turning  to 
Jenny — «  yet  when  known,'  continu- 
ed he,  «  by  how  odd  an  accident  I  was 


*  betrayed  into  this  error,  you  will,  I 

*  am  fure,  forgive  me.' 

«  I  will  know  nothing  farther  of  this 
'  matter,'  replied  Jenny,  *  nor  mall  I 
'  ever  think  of  it  hereafter;  all  I  defire 
'  is,  that,  when  we  marry,  you  will  ei- 
'  ther  have  no  amours,  or  be  more  cau- 
'  tious  in  concealing  them:  and,inre- 
'  turn,  I  promife  never  to  examine  into 
'  your  conduct  ;  to  fend  no  fpies  to 
'  watch  your  motions;  to  liften  to  no 
«  tales  that  may  be  brought  mej  nor 
'  by  any  methods  whatever  endeavour 
'  to  difcover  more  than  you  would  have 
«  me.' 

*  Generous  creature!'   rejoined   he, 
kifTing  her  handj  «  yet  permit  me  to  af- 
'  fure  you,  by  all  my  hopes  of  happi- 
'  nefs,  that  the  fault  I  am  now  detect- 
'  ed  in  was  never  eagerly  purfued  by 

*  me;  that  it  was  only  an  intention; 
'  did  not  proceed  to  fwerve,  even  in 
'  thought,  from  the  fidelity  I  owe  my 
'  dear  forgiving  Jenny.' 

*  Make  no  vows  on  this  laft  head,  I 
1  befeech  you,'  faid  Ihe ;  « I  have  heard 
'  people  much  older,  and  more  ex  peri - 
'  enced  than  ourfelves,  fay,  that   the 

*  fureft  way  to  do  a  thing  is  to  refolve 
'  againft  it.  Befides,  my  dear  Jemmy,* 
added    me,  with    the   moft    engaging 
fprightlinefs,  '  I  mall  not  be  fo  unrea- 

*  fonable  to  expect  more  conftancy  from 
'  you,  than  human  nature  and  your 
'  conftitution  will  allow;  and  if  you 

*  are  as  good  as  you  can,  may  very  well 
«  content  myleif  with  your  endeavours 

*  to  be  better.' 

What  fo  much  gains  upon  the  foul 
as  to  meet  endearments  where  we  ex- 
pected only  reproaches?  according  to 
the  words  of  a  late  honourable  author; 


'  Kindnefs  has  refiftlefs  charms, 

*  All  things  elfe  but  faintly  warms; 

'  Jt  gilds  the  lover's  fervile  chain, 

'  And  makes  the  fla  ve  grow  pleas'd  and  vain.' 

To  find  Jenny  thus  turning  into 
pleafantry  what  would  have  made  other 
women  iwell  into  a  ftorm  of  rage  and 
jealoufy,  tranfported  Jemmy  almoft  be- 
yond himfelf;  he  thought  me  was  fome- 
what  fuperior  to  mortality,  and  half  di- 
vine, and  afcribed  to  her  what  Mr.  Ad- 
difon  makes  Juba  fay  of  Cato's  daugh- 
ter : 

'  The  virtuous  Marcia  tow'rs  above  her  fex; 
'  True,  flje  J3  fair,  O  how  divinely  fair! 

X  *  '  But 
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'  But  then  the  lovely   maid  improves   her 
*  charms, 

*  With  wifdom,  moderty,  good-nature, 

*  And  fan&ity  of  manners.'— — 

In  the  exuberance  of  his  prefent  ad- 
miration, he  gave  her  fuch  piaifes,  as 
not  being  able  to  endure  the  hearing; 
fhe  put  her  hand  before  his  mouth  to 
iilence — '  Hold,  Jem  my,' la  id.  (he;  *  you 
'  cannot  entertain  me  with  any  thing 

*  lefs  agreeable  than  encomiums, which, 
'  thank  Heaven,  I  am  not  fo  filly  as  to 

*  imagine   I   deferve.     It    you   would 
'  oblige  me,  let  us  change  the  conver- 
'  fation.' — '  Oh,  Jenny!  Jenny!'  cried 
lie,  lending  forth  a  tender  iigh  between 
every  repetition  of  her  name,  *  How  is 
'  it  poflible  for  me  to  think  or  fpeak  of 

*  any  thing  but  your  tranfcendent  good- 
'  nels,  and  my  own  unworthinefs!' 

In  pronouncing  thefe  lad  words  he 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  letter  which 
had  given  him  fo  much  confufion,  and 
he  had  thrown  upon  the  table  after 
having  feen  what  it  was.  Jenny  per- 
ceiving on  what  his  looks  were  bent, 
fnatched  it  haltily  away,  and  running 
to  a  candle,  fet  it  immediately  on  fire. 
'  This  teftimony  of  your  fault,'  faid 
fhe,  '  (hall  no  more  rile  upagainftyou  ; 

*  and,  as  it  confumes,  may  all  rernern- 

*  branceofit  for  ever  beextinguifhed!' 
The  heart  of  Jemmy  was  fo  much 

overwhelmed  with  love  and  gratitude 
at  this  action,  and  the  \vords  that  ac- 
companied it,  that  he  could  not  refrain 
the  moft  extravagant  dtmonltrations  of 
what  he  felt;  he  threw  himfelf  at  her 
feet,  and  embraced  herkuees  with  tian- 
fports  not  to  be  delcribed,  rsor  even  by 
himfeif  ex  ore  fifed. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
that  me  made  him  rife  from  the  pofture 
lie  was  in,  and  much  more  that  flie  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  talk  no  more  on  this 
siFair;  to  v/hich,  on  whatever  topick  (he 
bi^'in,  he  would  Mill  return. 

']  he  lime  pa  fled  fo  fwiftiy,  as  well 
as  fv\cttly,  in  this  tender  iruercourfe, 
that  the  loveis  never  fo  much  as  thought 
on  hours,  nor  once  looked  upon  their 
•watches,  till  the  fonoroxis  guardian  of 
the  night,  with  his  ufual  folcmnity, 
thundered  in  their  ears — *  I'all  two 
«  o'clock.' 

It  was  new  that  Jemmy  firft  reflect- 
ed how  much  he  had  trnnfgrelTed  on  his 
dear  miitieis's  repofc,and  therefore  pre- 


paid!  to  take  an  unwilling  leave;  rwt 
flie  would  not  fuffer  him  to  go,  till  i^r 
fiTvr.nt,  non  j.f  his  own  bring  there, 
had  got*a  chair  for  him;  which 
brought,  they  embraced,  kilil.'i,  :md 
.vicuir  of  each  to  the 
other  havir"  1  r»  nniiu:.', 

faction  in  their  minds,  grea 
either  of  them  had  before  expert 

C  H  A  P.     VI I. 

IS    VERY    CONCIf.F., 

THE    RF.ADF.R    ONLY    WITH    SOME 
FEW    PAS  SAG!-  3,   15  Y     W 
PREPARATIVE          FOR          EV 
SHORTLY    TO    ENSUE,    OF   A 
FINITELY    FAR   GREAT  I:R    CO 


THE  good-natured  reader  muft 
certainly  be  pleafed  to  find,  that 
all  the  bafe  artifices  of  JBellp'ne  were 
fo  entirely  fiuftrated;  that  all  his  en- 
deavours to  difTolve  the  union  between 
the  lovers  had  only  ferved  to  cement  it 
the  more  firmly;  that  they  were  now  in. 
a  fair  way  of  being  as  happy  as  could 
be  wiflied;  and  that  the  ungenerous  con- 
triver of  the  plots  againft  thtrn  had  iri-i 
mortification  to  fee  all  his  labour  had 
been  thrown  away. 

He  could  nor,  indeed,  nnv  longer  flat- 
ter himftlf  with  the  lead  hopes  of  fuc- 
ccl's;  the  lali  convei fation  he  h:id  with 
Jemmy  before  he  went  to  Bath,  and  that 
he  now  had  with  Jenny  0:1  her  arrival 
from  that  place,  convinced  him  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were  to  be 
wrought  upon  by  any  projects  he  could 
frame.  JBeluies  the  disappointment  of 
thole  vain  hopes  lu:  had  entertained  of 
becoming  one  day  the  mailer  of  Jenny's 
perfon  and  fortune,  it  vexed  him  to  the 
heart  to  have  loft  himfelf  in  the  good 
graces  of  Mifs  Chit;  not  that  he  had 
any  regard  for  heron  her  own  account, 
but  becaufe,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ierved,  he  was  foliciting  for  an  employ- 
ment at  court,  where  he  knew  that 
young  lady  had  n  very  great  interolr.. 
He  had  never  been  to  vifit  her  fmce  the 
concert,  when,  as  the  reader  may  re- 
member, fhe  had  given  him  a  rebuff 
which  might  well  make  him  fearful  of 
approaching  her  again,  without  fome 
more  plaulible  pretence  than  it  was  in 
his  power  to  make,  to  cover  the  occa- 
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(ion  he  had  given  her  of  offence.  It  al- 
fo  fell  out,  very  unluckily  for  him,  that 
juft  at  this  time  the  port  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  procure  happened  in  the 
difpofal  of  a  certain  great  perfon,  who, 
it  was  faid,  was  too  nearly  allied  to 
Mifs  Chit  to  have  refufed  her  any  thing 
fhe  a(ked;  well,  therefore,  might  he  be 
chagrined  at  having,  by  a  foolilh 
fcheme,  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  one 
fo  able,  and  whom  he  had  reafon  to  be- 
lieve would  otherwife  have  been  fo 
ready  to  ferve  him. 

Mifs  Chit  had,  indeed,  a  great  deal 
of  o-ood  nature,  and  an  inclination  to 
afford  all  the  afliftance  in  her  power 
to  any  one  who  fhe  thought  either  want- 
ed cr  deferved  it;  fhe  had  been  acquaint- 
ed with  Bellpine  for  a  confiderabletime, 
had  looked  upon  him  as  a  very  face- 
tious tea-table  vifitor,  and  he  had  not 
deceived  himfelf  in  believing  fhe  would 
have  exerted  her  whole  interell  in  his 
favour. 

But  all  the  good  will  fhe  once  had 
for  him  was  now  jo  Illy  converted  into 
an  adequate  refentment;  fhe  was  gay 
and  flighty,  but  wanted  not  under- 
derftanding;  ihe  plainly  fawhehadim- 
pofed  upon  her  on  Mr.  Jeffamy's  ac-  • 
count,  by  the  anfwer  that  gentleman 
had  fent  to  her  card  of  invitation;  and 
as  fhe  was  not  able  to  conceive  with 
what  defign  he  had  made  her  the  dupe, 
it  gave  her  the  more  difquiet,  and 
dwelt  the  longeron  her  mind.  She 
Jikewife  found  he  had  told  the  fame 
ftory  he  had  done  to  herfelf  to  feveral 
of  her  friends,  who  were  continually 
teazing  her  with  one  queftion  or  ano- 
ther concerning  this  imaginary  lover; 
nor  could  all  her  proteftations  that  fhe 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  pafs  with 
any  of  them  for  more  than  maiden 
bafhfulnefs. 

All  this  while,  however,  fhe  knew 
not  how  much  fhe  fuffered  in  the  opi- 
nion of  fome  people,  till  a  pretty  ex- 
traordinary chance  difcovered  it  to  her. 
On  account  of  fome  apprehenfions  of 
an  inward  decay,  fhe  had  been  advifed 
to  drink,  milk  warm  from  the  cow,  with 
conferve  of  rofes;  and,  in  compliance 
with  this  recipe,  went  every  morning 
into  the  Park,  and  fat  upon  a  bench 
while  her  maid  prepared  the  dofe  fhe 
was  to  take. 

It  happened  that  at  one  of  thefe  times 
two  elderly  gentlemen  came  and  placed 


themfelves  on  the  fame  feat;  they  took 
no  other  notice  of  her  than  the  compli- 
ment of — '  By  your  leave,  Madamj* 
nor  did  fhe  much  regard  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  them,  as  their  age  and 
gravity  defended  her  from  the  fears  of 
being  treated  by  them  with  any  of  thofe 
impertinences  fhe  might  have  had  rea. 
fon  enough  to  expe61  from  the  more 
young  and  gay.  They  talked  only  cf 
the  weather,  the  calamity  of  the  times, 
and  fuch  like  common  topicks  of  con- 
verfation,  till  he  who  appeared  to  be 
fomewhat  the  oldeft  of  the  two,  ftarted 
up  on  a  fudden,  and  went  haftily  to- 
wards a  footman  who  he  law  pafling 
along  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Mall. 

On  his  return — '  If  I  am  not  mif- 
'  taken/  faid  his  friend,  *  the  perfoa 
'  you  have  been  (peaking  to  belongs 
'  to  Mr.  Jeffamy.' — «  Yes,'  replied  he; 
'  I  did  not  know  his  mafter  was  in 
<  town;  butit  feems  he  came  Jaft  night.' 
— *  Are  you  acquainted  with  him, 

*  pray?'  — «  No  otherwife,'    faid   he, 
'  than  by  feeing  him  at  a  coffee-houfe 
'  where  I  fometimes  go;  but  I  am  told 
'  he   is    a    very   accomplifhed  gentle- 
'  man.' — '  As  any  in  town,'  rejoined 
the    old    gentleman,    pretty    eagerly; 

*  and,  I  can  tell  you,  has  as  few  of  the 

*  vices  of  it.' 

Before  we  proceed  any  farther,  it  is 

highly  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that 

the  perfon  who  fpoke  with    fo   much 

friendly  warmth,  was    no   other  than 

that  very  Mr.  Morgan  mentioned  ifi 

the  nineteenth   chapter  of  the   fecond 

volume,  for  the  remarkable  conference 

he  had  with  Jemmy,  on  account  of  hi* 

fuppofed   infidelity   to    Jenny.      This 

hearty  well-wifherof  Jemmy  was  about 

to  add  fomething  farther  in  his  praife, 

but  was  hindered  from  doing  fo  at  that 

time  by  the  other's  faying,  that  he  had- 

heard  fome  talk  of  the  match  between 

him  and  Mifs  Jeffamy  being  broke  off, 

and  that  he  made  his  addrefles  at  prefent 

to    a   young   lady  called   Mifs    Chit. 

'  Nothing  in  it,   upon  my  word,  Sir,* 

replied  Mr.  Morgan,  a  little  peevifhly; 

all  an  idle  ftory,  raifed  by  the  vain 

girl  herfelf.      I  heard  it  too,   and 

1    believe  was    the   firft   that    told 

him  of  it;  but  I  never  faw  a  man  fo 

much    furprized    and   vexed.      She 

wanted  to  draw  him  in,  I  fuppofe: 

fhe  has  a  good  voice,  it  feems,  and 

plays  en  the  harpfichordj  he  made 

«  her 
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her  feme  few  vifits  on  that  fcore,  and 
(he  was  fo  filly  as  either  to  believe 
him  really  in  love  with  her,  or  to  en- 
deavour to  make  others  believe  fo,  if 
(he  could  j  that  is  all,  upon  my  ho- 
nour, Sir.' 

It  is  eafy   to  conceive  what   Mifs 
Chit  muft  feel  on  being  witnefs  of  this 
difcourfe.      On  hearing  Mr.  Jeffamy 
named,  (he  had  fat  longer  than  elfe  (he 
would  have  done,  out  of  mere  curiofity 
of  knowing  what  would  befaidof  him, 
but  little  expected  to  hear  fuch  a  cha- 
racter of  herielf:  (he  as  yet,  however, 
reftrained  ihepaflion  (he  was  in,  and  Mr. 
Morgan  went  on — '  Thank  Heaven, 
I  have  no  daughters,'  re  fumed  he; 
formerly  a  young  maid  was  ready  to 
blufh  to  death  at  being  told  a  man  was 
in  love  with  her;  but  now,  forfooth, 
the  girls  are  as  proud  of  a  new  lover 
as  they  are  of  a  new  fuit  of  cloaths, 
and  want  as  much  to  (hew  it:  but, 
alack-a-day!  Mils  Chit  quite  miffed 
her  mark   in  my  friend  Jeffamy;  he 
loves  muiick,  it  is  true;  but  is  not  to 
be  fung  or  played  out  of  his  fenfes.1 
She  could  now  hold  out  no  longer. 
Do  you  know  this  Mifs  Chit,  Sir,' 
[emanded  (he,  *  whom  you  fpeak  of  in 
this  contemptuous  manner?'-—4  No, 
truly,  Madam,'  anfwered  he;  *  but 
if  I  did,  I  (hould  make  no  fcruple  to 
tell  her  my  mind  on  this  occafion.' — 
If  you  had  theleaftacquaintance  with 
her,'  returned  (he,  *  you  would  rind 
fhe  ftood  in  no  need  of  any  leffons  you 
could  give.     I  can  affure  you  me  de- 
fpifes  the  thoughts  of  drawing  in  any 
man;    ftie   is  above   it :  and  as  for 
boafting  of  her  lovers,  has  too  many 
who  are  really  fuch,  for  her  to  be  vain 
on  any  imaginary  fingle  one.'    With 
ihefe  words  (he  quitted  the  bench;  and, 
carting  a  difdainful  look  on  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, took  hold  of  her  maid's  arm,  and 
tripped  down  the  walk  with  the  utmoft 
precipitation. 

What  the  gentleman  faid  of  her  after 
ihe  was  gone,  or  whether  Mr.  Morgan 
had  any  guefs  that  (he  was  the  perfon 
he  had  been  fpeaking  of,  is  not  mate- 
rial; I  (hall  only  fay,  that  the  affronted 
3ady  went  home  in  the  greatell  agita- 
•tions;  that  ihe  wept,  raved,  curfed 
Bellpine  as  the  primary  caufe  of  all 
this,  and  at  lad  took  a  refolution  to  do 
»what  will  preftntly  be  fliewu. 


CHAP.   virr. 


CONTAINS   A   MOST   EXTRAORDINA- 
RY,   AS  WELL    AS     ' 
TURN   IN    THE    LOVERS   API 
NOT  FIT    TO    BE   READ  BY  '!  ; 
WHO    HAVE    TENDER  HEARTS  OR. 
WATERY 


t  I  "*HE  joy  one  feels  on  being  for- 
JL  given  an  offence  which  one  re- 
pents, and  is  heartily  afhamed  of,  can 
be  furpaffed  by  nothing  but  that  molt 
fublime  fatisfaftion  which  muft  fill  the 
mind  of  the  perfon  who  forgives.  Both 
our  lovers  were  equally  pleafed  with 
themfelves  and  with  each  other,  and 
there  wanted  but  one  thing  to  compleat 
the  felicity  of  either. 

As  for  Jenny,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  me  wi(hed  a  fupremer  happinefs  than 
what  (he  now  enjoyed,  in  a  full  affurance 
of  the  affection  and  fincerity  of  her  dear 
Jemmy;  but  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay, 
that  his  defires  were  altogether  ib  much 
circumfcribed.  He  thought  it  was 
now  high  time  to  fulfil  the  agreement 
made  between  their  parents,  and  the 
more  fo,  as  it  would  be  the  only  fure 
way  of  totally  filcrncing  the  prefent  in- 
vidious report,  nnd  of  preventing  all 
others  of  the  like  nature  from  being 
propagated  hereafter.  This  laft,  he 
thought,  would  be  a  prevailing  motive 
with  her,  and  therefore  refolved  to  omit 
neither  that  nor  any  other  argument, 
which  all  the  love  and  wit  he  was  mafter 
of  could  furmfh  him  with,  to  gain  her 
confent  to  a  fpeedy  celebration  of  their 
nuptials. 

The  pleafing  contemplations  on  Jen- 
ny's behaviour  towards  him  the  evening 
before,  her  thoufand  amiable  qualities, 
and  the  idea  of  that  happinefs  he  hoped 
(hortly  to  be  in  full  poffeflion  of,  kept 
him  in  bed  fomewhat  longer  than  was 
hiscultom:  but  he  was  no  fooner  up 
and  drelfed,  than  he  hafted  to  the  apart- 
ment of  that  dear  miftrefs,  who  had 
been  the  Cole  object  both  of  his  dream* 
and  waking  thoughts. 

He  found  Mils  Wingman  with  her, 
but  was  not  forry  he  did  fo;  for  as  he 
knew  that  lady  was  acquainted  with  the 
(tory  of  his  imaginary  falfhood,  by  the 
letter  which  had  been  lent  to 

Speck, 
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Speck,  he  made  no  fcru pie  of  faying  to 
Jenny  great  part  of  what  he  would  have 
done  had  (he  not  been  prefent;  nor  was 
Jenny  at  all  difpleafed  that  this  young 
lady  (hould  be  witnefs  how  little  foun- 
dation there  was  for  the  reports  which 
had  been  fpread.  «  Indeed,  my  dear/ 
faid  Mifs  Wingman,  on  hearing  him 
prefs  the  completion  of  their  marriage, 
'  I  think  you  ought  not  to  refufe  com- 
'  pliance  with  Mr.  Jefiamy's  defires, 
'  if  it  were  only  to  make  him  fome 
«  amends  for  the  vexation  he  mull  have 

*  endured  in   the  late   fcandal  thrown 

*  upon    him.' — '  Firft,    be    generous 
«  yourfelf,  before  you  direct  others  to 
'  be  fo,'  replied  Jenny,  laughing.  *  Mr. 
1  JefTamy  cannot  have  (offered  more, 

*  or  with  lefs  reafon,  than  Lord  Hunt- 

*  ley  has  done;  and  when  I  fee  you  in- 

*  clined  to  make  a  reparation,  I  may 

*  perhaps  be  prevailed  upon  to  follow 

*  your  example/ 

«  I  do  not  know  how  foon  I  may  be 
'  obliged  to  it,'  refumed  that  lady; 
«  for  Sir  Thomas  Welby  and  my  mam- 

*  ma  are  fo  afhamed  and  concerned  at 
f  the  injury  they  have  done  my  lord  by. 
'  their  unjuft  fufpicions,  that,  by  way 

*  of  atonement,  they  are  for  making  a 

*  prefent  of  me  to  him,  almoft  whether 
4  I  will  or  not." — «  Excellent,  i'faithl* 
cried  Jemmy;   *  you  are  caught,  my 

*  dear  Jenny,  and  have  made  a  pro- 

*  mife  without  knowing  you  did  fo  :  I 

*  (hall,  however,  be  obliged  to  watch 
'  and  pray  for  Lord  Huntley's  happi- 
'  nefs,  as  I  find  my  own  fo  much  de- 

*  pends  upon  it.' 

They  went  on  in  the  fame  ftrain  of 
pleafantry  all  the  time  Mils  Wingman 
ttaid;  but  after  (he  was  gone,  Jemmy 
began  to  renew  his  fuit  with  more  fe- 
rioulnefs,  and  had  the  pleafure  to  find 
it  not  altogether  rejected,  though  not 
immediately  complied  with. 

«  It  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  af- 
'  fection  for  you,'  faid  (he,  with  the 
moft  enchanting  foftnefs, '  but  rather  to 
an  excefs  of  it,  that  I  would  yet  a  little 
longer  protract  what  you  at  prefent 
feem  foearneftlytodefire:  men  areof- 
tendeceivedin  theirown  hearts;  Ifpeak 
not  to  reproach  you  for  any  amours 
you  have  been  engaged  in,  or  that  I 
am  jealous  of  any  you  may  hereafter 
be  engaged  in;  no,  my  dear  Jemmy, 
I  fhould  not  think  that  even  marriage 
gave  me  a  right  to  cenfure  or  pry  into 
your  a&ions;  it  is  for  your  own  fake 


alone  that  I  would  have  you  fbrbear 
making  a  vow  of  conftancy,  till  you 
are  very  certain  of  being  quite  out  of 
love  with  variety;  but  rather  conti- 
nue in  a  condition  which  allows  you 
full  liberty  to  purfue  whatever  plea- 
fures  you  think  fit,  without  having 
any  occafion  to  condemn  yourfelf.'— 
I  mould  be  ready  to  condemn  myfelf 
to  everlafting  horrors,'  cried  he, 
could  I  be  capable  of  lavifhing  one 
tender  thought  on  any  but  (he  who 
fo  well  deferves  all,  and  much  more 
than  I  can  pay.  I  confefs  I  have 
been  guilty  of  fome  follies;  but  in 
all  my  amufements  with  your  fex, 
my  heart  had  never  the  lead  (hare :  no, 
that  was  always,  is,  and  ever  muft 
be  entirely,  unchangeably,  inviola- 
bly, devoted  to  my  only  dear,  dear 
Jenny !' 

They  were  in  the  midft  of  this  tender 
converfation,  when  the  perfons  with 
whom  Jenny  boarded,  hearing  Jemmy 
was  above,  fent  to  entreat  he  would 
honour  them  with  his  company  at  din- 
ner that  day;  which  invitation,  for  the 
fake  of  not  being  feparated  from  Jenny, 
he  willingly  accepted. 

Thefe  people  were  well-bred,  and 
perfectly  chearful ;  but  the  lovers  lik- 
ing no  company  fo  well  as  that  of  each 
other,  ftaid  no  longer  with  them  than 
decency  demanded,  and  Jemmy  had 
again  an  opportunity  of  repeating  his 
felicitations,  which  he  did  in  the  moft 
preffing  and  emphatick  manner.  How 
far  he  would  have  been  able  to  prevail 
i*  uncertain;  Jenny's  fervant  came  into 
the  room,  and  told  her  that  a  young 
lady,  who  called  herfelf  Mifs  Chit, 
was  in  a  chair  at  the  door,  and  defired 
leave  to  wait  on  her.  On  hearing  the 
name  of  Mifs  Chit,  Jemmy  and  Jenny- 
looked  upon  each  other  with  the  utmoft 
aftoniQiment.  *  Are  you  acquainted 
with  her?'  cried  he.  «  Not  in  the 
leaft,'  anfwered  (he;  *  nor  can  ima- 
gine what  (hould  bring  her  here.— 
But  go,'  faid  (he  to  the  man,  '  and 
(hew  her  up.'  They  had  no  time  to 
form  any  conjectures,  the  lady  imme- 
diately came  in,  and  Jenny  rofe  to  re- 
ceive her  with  her  accuftomed  polite- 
nefs,  but  mixed  with  a  certain  referve, 
which  (lie  neither  could  nor  endeavour- 
ed to  throw  off. 

*  You  are,  doubtlefs,  furprized,  Ma- 
«  dam,'  faid  Mifs  Chit,  *  at  receiving 
*  a  vifit  from  one  fo  much  a  ftranger  to 
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*  you;  but  you  will  pardon  the  liberty 

*  I  have  taken,  when  you  know  the  ne-' 
'  ceiTity  that  obliged    me  to  it.' — *  I 
'  cannot    fuppofe,    Madam/    replied 
Jenny,    '  that  you  would    have  given 

*  yourfelf  this  trouble  without  being 

*  induced  by  fome  extraordinary  ino- 
'  live.' — '  An  extraordinary    one  in- 

*  deed,  Madam,'  refumed  the  other — 

*  And  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you  here,* 
addrefTing  herfelf  to  Jemmy,  *  as  what 
'  I  have  to  fay  to  this  lady  concerns 

*  you   alfo.'— *  You  are   certainly  in 

*  the   right,  Madam,'   added  he  very 
gravely;   '  for  whatever  relates  to  this 

*  lady  mutt  infallibly  concern  me  too.' 
•— *  I  never  believed  the  contrary,'  faid 
Mifs  Chit;  '  nor  doubted  of  the   fin- 
'  cerity  of  your  attachment  to  one  fo 

*  deferving  of  it:  and  it  was  in  fome 
'  meafuie  to  do    juftice  to    you   that 
'  brought  me  hither,  as  well  as  to  vin- 

*  dicate  myfelf  from  the  mod  cruel  af- 
c  perfion  that  ever  was  laid  on  any  one 
'  of  my  fex.' 

No  reply  being  made  to  thefe  words, 
fhe  went  on — '  It  is  fcarce  poffible,' 
faid  fhe,  '  that  either  of  you  can  have 

*  efcaped  the  hearing  a  report,  which, 
'  abfurd   as   it  is,  has  been  ftrangely 

*  propagated  about  town,  concerning 

*  the  intended  marriage  between  you 
'  being  broke  off.     But  you,  perhaps, 
'  may  be  ignorant  that  your  pretended 
«  friend,  Bellpine,  was  the  fole  author 
'  of  this  invention.' 

'  Bellpine!'  cried  they  both  out  at 
the  fame  time;  «  fure,  Madam,  you 

*  miftake  !' — «  Yes,  Bellpine,' rejoined 
ilie,  '  for  what  bafe  ends  I  know  not, 

*  would  fain  have  made  me  fo  weak  as 

*  to  believe  Mr.  Jeffamy  was  not  only 

*  falfe  to  his  firft  vows,  but  alfo  falfe 

*  on  my  account.   I  pretend  not  to  be 
'  free  from  the  follies  my  fex  arecharged 
'  with,  yet  was  never  vain  enough  to 
'  believe  a  man  in  love  with  me  till  he 
'  had  told  me  fo  himfelf ;  and  therefore 
'  gave  no  credit  to  all  he  faid  and  fwore 
'  upon  that  fubj eel:  his  artifices,  how- 
'  ever,  wrought  fo  far  upon  my  father, 
«  and  all  thofe  of  my  friends  with  whom 
'  he  had  any  acquaintance,  that,  where- 
'  ever  I  went,  I  was  entertained  with 
'  no  other  difcourfe  than  my  imaginary 
'  conqueft.     I  was  very  much  .amazed 
'  at  all  this;  but  other  thoughts  kept 
e  it  from  dwelling  much  upon  my  mind, 

*  till  this  morning  I  was  grofsly  affront- 


c  ed,  by  being  told  that  I  myfelf  haj 
'  fpread   about   this    foolim    (lory,    as 

*  having  flattered   myfelf  that  the  few 
'  vifits  Mr.  Jeflamy   had  favour 

*  with  were  made  on  the  account  of  his 
«  having  a  paflion  for  me.' 

'  It  is  no  matter,  Madam,'  cried 
Jemmy,  *  by  whom  or  in  what  manner 

*  this  ridiculous  ftory  has  been  propa- 

*  gated:  but  tell  me,  was  it  from  litll- 
'  pine  that  yon  wtre   firll  informed  of 
1  this    pretended    villainy?' — *    Yes, 
'  Sir,'  anfwered  (he;  *  it  was  from  him, 

*  and  him  alone,  that  your  character 

*  has    been    traduced,    Mifs    Jeflamy 
'  without  doubt  difquieted,  and  my- 
'  f«.lf  attempted  to  be  deceived,  as  you 
'  will  piefently  be  convinced,  if  you 
'  have  patience  to  liften  to  the  mon- 
'  ftrous  detail  I  can  give  you  of  his  be- 

*  haviour.' 

She  then  went  on,  and  gave  a  fuc- 
cinc~l  account  of  all  the  particulars  (he 
knew  of  Bellpine's  conduct  in  this  af- 
fair; which,  as  the  reader  is  already 
perfectly  acquainted  with,  need  not  be 
here  repeated. 

Jenny  opened  not  her  lips,  but  liften- 
ed  with  the  greateft  attention  to  all  fhe 
faid;  but  Jemmy  could  not  keep  him- 
felf from  interrupting  her  at  almoft 
every  fentence  by  fome  vehement  tx- 
clamationj  and  when  he  fpoke  not,  d:f- 
covcred  by  his  geftures  all  the  marks 
of  an  overboiling  rage.  «  Well,  Ma- 
'  dam,'  cried  he,  perceiving  fhe  had 
done,  «  I  fee  that  Bellpine  has  been  the 

*  Boutefeu :   for  what   reafon   he   has 
'  been  fo,  belongs  to  me  to  penetrate.* 
He  faid  no  more,  but  fnatched  up  his 
hat,  which   lay  on  a  table  near  him, 
and  flew  down  the  (lairs  without  taking 
any  other  leave. 

Jenny  having  obferved  the  agitations 

he  had  been  in,  was  greatly  frighted 

at  this  laft  action:  fhe  ran  and  opened 

the  door,  which  he  had  flung  after  him 

as  he  went,  and  called  as  loud  as  fhe 

could  to  him  to  comeback;  but  he  cither 

heard  not,  or  would  rot  at  that  time 

obey  her  fummons.     She  then  It 

with  both  her  feet,  and  rung  the  hell 

for  her  footman  with  fuch  violence,  as 

fnapped  the  wire  by  which  it   hung. 

Run,'  cried  fhe,  *  overtake  Mr.  Jcf- 

famy,  who  is  juft  gone  out  of  the 

houfe;  tell  him,  I  mult  needs  (peak 

with  him,  and  defirc  he  will  return 

kbit  infant*' 
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Tt  is  not  to  he  doubted  but  that  the 
fellow  did  his  beft,  but  mftwithftand- 
ing  all  the  fpeed  he  made,  the  perfon  he 
purfued  was  gone  quite  out  of  fight. 
This  increafing  the  ferment  on  Jenny's 
fpirits — «  I  wifh,  Madam,'  fiid  fhe 
to  Mifs  Chit,  «  you  had  referved  the 
ftory  you  have  been  telling,  till  you 
had  found  me  alone;  it  is  dangerous 
to  let  one  gentleman  know  too  much 
of  the  injuries  he  has  fuftained  from 
another.'  — '  I  fhould  be  forry, 
Madam,'  replied  that  young  lady, 
that  what  I  meant  well  (hould  prove 
the  contrary:  but  I  flatter  myfelf  the 
event  will  give  me  no  caufe  for  re- 
pentance; Mr.  Jeflamy,  I  hope,  will 
only  examine  Belipine  on  this  affair; 
he  is  not  worthy  of  his  fword;  nor, 
as  bafe  men  are  generally  cowards, 
'  will  fcarcely  be  provoked  to  meet 
'  it.' 

Jenny  making  no  anfwer,  and  con- 
tinuing to  walk  about  the  room  in  a 
difordered  motion,  the  other  eafily  per- 
ceived her  company  was  not  defired,  fo 
took  her  leave  without  much  ceremony 
on  either  fide. 

Impoffible  is  it  to  defcribe  the  appre- 
henfions,  the  alarms,  which  fhook  the 
tender  heart  of  Jenny  for  what  might 
be  the  confequences  of  the  difcovsry 
Mifs  Chit  had  made.  She  figured  to 
herfelf  all  that  was  terrible  on  the  oc- 
cafion,  and  could  fcarce  bear  up  under 
the  ideas  of  her  own  formation.  But 
if  fhe  fuffered  fo  much  through  the 
fears  of  what  might,  or  might  not  hap- 
ptn,  what  muft  the  cruel  certainty  in- 
flict, when  in  about  three  hours  after 
ihe  faw  Jemmy  enter  the  room  with  a 
countenance  pale  and  confufed,  and 
hjs  cloaths  fprinkled  in  many  places 
with  blootl !  «  Oh,  hravens  !'  cried  fhe, 
f  what  have  you  been  doing?' — *  An 
'  aft  cf  juftice,'  replied  he,  «  which  I 

*  can  repent  of  for  no  other  reafon  than 

*  as  it  compels  me  to  be  once  more  fe- 
'  parated  from  you.     I  know  not  but 
«  I    have   killed    the  villain  Belipine, 
'  and  prudence  requires  that   I  mould 

*  be  out  of  the  way  for  a  fhort  time.' 
•— '  But  whither  will  you  go  ?'  demand- 
ed fhe,   in   a  voice   fcarceiy  articulate. 
«  Where  can  you  be  fafe?1— «  I  have 

*  already  taken  care  of  that,'  anfwered 
he;  '  all  js  prepared  for  my  departure, 
4  and  I  but  (lay  to  fnatch  one  dear  em- 

*  brace. %-<  Go,  then j  -oh,  go!5  cried 


fhe,  '  and  hazard  not  your  fafety  by  a 

*  moment's  delay.'     Though  fhe  fpoke 

this  with  all  the  courage  ftie  could  af- 

fume,  yet  fhe  could  not  fo  well  conceal 

the    tremblings   of    her  whole  frame, 

while  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  bur  that 

he  found,  and  was  pierced  with  them 

to  the  foul:    «  I  cannot  go,'  faid   he, 

and  leave  you  thus.'—*  You  muft, 

you  muft,'  rejoined  fhe;  *  your  pre- 

fence,   while  this  danger    threatens, 

is  much  more  terrible  to  me  than  your 

abfence  can  be.' 

He  then  told  her,  that  a  boat  waited 
to  carry  him  that  night  to  Greenwich; 
that  he  fhould  take  poft-chaile  from 
thence  to  Dover,  and  hoped  to  be  in 
Calais  before  that  time  the  next  day. 
On  hearing  this,  fhe  in  a  manner  forced 
him  from  her  arms,  and  never  was  there 
a  more  tender,  though  hafty  parting, 
than  between  thole  two  fo  equally  lov- 
ing and  beloved. 


CHAP.    IX. 

IS  INSERTED  FOR  NO  OTHER  PUR- 
POSE THAN  MERELY  TO  GRATI- 
FY THE  CURIOSITY  OF  THE  REA- 
DER. 

THE  event  which  once  morefepa, 
rated  our  lovers  is  of  fo  interefting 
a  nature,  that  I  believe  there  are  but 
very  few  who  will  not  be  defirous  of 
knowing  thofe  particulars  concerning 
it,  which  Jemmy  had  no  opportunity 
of  relating  to  his  fair  miftrefs,  in  the 
fhort  time  his  fafety  allowed  him  to 
ftay  with  her. 

But,  firft,  as  fome  people  may  be  apt 
to  think  that  Mifs  Chit,  in  making  the 
difcovery  fhe  had  done,  had  a  view  to 
the  confequences  which  enfuedj  and 
that,  in  mere  fpite  to  Jemmy  for  not 
lovi.ng  her,  and  Belipine  for  having  im- 
pofed  upon  her,  fhe  had  taken  this  me- 
thod of  revenging  herfelf  on  both  $  in 
juftice  to  her  character,  I  muft  therefore 
beg  leave  to  obferve,  that,  if  this  had 
been  the  cafe,  fhe  would  rather  have 
chofe  to  have  wrote  the  whole  matter  to 
Jemmy,  with  whom  fhe  was  acquaint- 
ed, than  have  gone  in  perfon  to  a  lady 
to  whom  fhe  had  never  fpoke  in  her 
whole  life,  and  fiom  whom  ihe  could 
not  be  certain  of  meeting  a  very  can- 
did recepiion. 

Y  0» 
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On  hearing  hrrfelf  accufed  in  the 
manner  (he  had  been  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  not  doubting  but  that  Jenny,  as  the 
party  moft  concerned,  had  been  equally 
levere  upon  her  on  that  occafion,  fhe 
came, 'in  the  heat  of  her  paffion,  to 
clear  herfelf  to  that  lady  from  the  im- 
putation of  a  vanity  of  which  flic  was, 
indeed,  not  guilty;  and  to  convince 
her,  by  relating  the  whole  proceeding 
of  Bellpine  in  this  affair,  that  Hie  nei- 
ther was,  nor  ever  imagined  herfelf,  her 
rival  in  Jemmy's  affection.  It  is  true, 
that,  on  feeing  him  there,  (he  might 
have  forebore  making  any  mention  of 
Bellpine,  or  the  bufmefs  on  which  fhe 
came ;  but,  then,  what  other  excufe 
could  (he  have  made  to  Jenny  for  this 
vilit  ?  At  leaft,  fhe  was  not  at  that  time 
prepared  with  any;  fo  that,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  the  mifchief  fhe  did  fprung 
more  from  inadvertency  than  defign. 

As  for  Jemmy,  nobody,  I  believe, 
•will  either  wonder  at,  or  condemn,  his 
juft  indignation,  on  finding  himfelf 
thus  treacheroufly  dealt  with  by  a  per- 
Jfon  he  had  loved  and  fo  much  confided 
in  :  the  laws  both  of  honour  and  na- 
ture obliged  him  to  demand  fome  fa- 
tisfaftion  for  the  injury  that  had  been 
done  him  ;  and  he  muft  have  been  little 
of  a  lover,  and,  indeed,  little  of  a  man, 
not  to  have  refented  it  in  the  manner  he 
did.  Fired  with  a  rage  impofTible  to 
be  exprefled,  he  had  not  patience  to 
wait  the  dull  formality  of  a  challenge  j 
but,  the  moment  he  left  Jenny's  apart- 
ment, flew  in  fearch  of  that  infamous 
traducer  of  his  reputation. 

As  he  knew  moft  of  the  houfes  fre- 
quented by  Bellpine,  he  went  from  one 
to  another  enquiring  for  him,  but  with- 
out fuccefs;  and  was  juft  going  home 
in  order  to  fend  him  a  fummons  to  meet 
him  the  next  morning,  when,  in  his 
way  thither,  he  faw,  by  the  light  of  the 
lamps,  (for  it  was  then  dark)  the  per- 
fon  he  had  vainly  fought  for,  coming 
out  of  a  tavern  with  another  gentle- 
man, arm  in  arm.  '  Bellpine!1  cried 
he.  *  JefTamy!'  rejoined  the  other. 
«  What,  left  Bath  fo  foon?'  —  '  Yes,' 
refumed  Jemmy;  *  and  muft  needs  fpeak 
'  with  you  this  inltant.' — '  1  was  go- 
•  ing  to  fuppcr  with  this  gentleman,' 
faid  Bellpine ;  '  but  will  put  off  my  en- 
'  gagement,  if  your  bufmefs  be  of  any 
'  importance.' — '  It  is,'  replied  Jem- 
myj  «  and  cannot  be  delayed.' 


Bellpine  perceiving,  by  his  manner 
of  (peaking,  that  he  had  ,'omoA-hat  more 
than  ordinary  in  his  mind,  and  perhaps 
imagining  it  might  be  fome  new  inci- 
dent relating  to  Lady  ILirdy.  excnfed 
himfflf  to  his  friend  for  quitting  him  ; 
and  they  went  into  the  tavern,  and  up 
into  the  fame  room  where  Bellpine  and 
the  other  gentleman  had  been  drinking. 
The   bottles  and  i  lafTis  were  not  \et 
removed  ;   but,  as  foon  as  they  were  fa, 
and  frefh  wine  brought  in — '  Now,  my 
'  dear  friend,  your  plcafme?'  faid  Bell- 
pine.      '  To  tell  you  that  you  are  a  vil- 
lain !'  replied  Jemmy;    '  a  moft  con- 
fummate  villain  !* — c  A  villain,  Sir!' 
retorted  Bellpine.     «  Yes,  I  again  re- 
peat the   name,'  cried  Jemmy;      «  a 
villain,    a  bafe   incendiary!    or  you 
would  not,  by  the  moft  monftrous  of 
all  fal.'hoods,  have  defamed  the  cha- 
racter of  one  you  called  your  friend, 
and  endeavoured  to  break  the  bands 
of  union  between  two  hearts  infcp.mi- 
bly  linked  by  love  and  honour  !' 
Confcious  guilt  now  (tared  this  bafc 
man  in  the  face,   and  a  (lifted   the  re- 
proaches of  his  injured  friend  :   he  af- 
fected, howevw,  an  entire  ignorance  of 
what  he  was  accufed  of,  and  would  have 
feemed  to  take  as  only  a  jeft  what  the 
other  faid  to  him.  But  our  hero  w  is  iu 
too  great  a  heat  to  endure  this  trilling  : 
he  told  him,  that  he  had  learned    the 
truth  of  every  thing  from  Mifs  Chit; 
that  (he  was  now  with  Jenny;  and  in- 
fifted  that  he  fhould  either  go  with  him 
to  thole  two  ladies,  renounce  all  he  had 
faid,  and  afk  pardon  on  his  knees,  or 
with  his  (word  defend  the  injurtice  he 
had  done. 

To  this  he  fullenly  replied,  that  he 
knew  of  no  obligation  h<-  was  under  to 
do  either  the  one  or  the  other.  *  Tiim 
'  you  are  a  coward,  a  fcounditl,  and 
1  poltroon!'  cried  Jemmy;  *  and  de- 
'  ferve  to  be  ufcd  as  fuch1'  With  thde 
words,  he  took  one  of  the  glaffes,  which 
the  drawer  had  filled  before  he  left  the 
room,  and  threw  full  in  his  f.»ce.  The 
other  could  not  now  be  any  longer  paf- 
five;  tiuy  made  fcvcial  throlts,  and 
Bellpine  had  tiie  advantage  of  having 
the  firft  hit,  by  woundir.;;  his  :n 
nift  in  the  arm  :  but  tins  ll;?,ht  hurt 
was  foon  retured  with  double  intereft; 
Jemmy  making  a  furious  pufli,  r-n 
him  quite  through  the  body.  lie  fv.ll 
immediate! y,  crying  out — '  Oh  !  I  ;un 
«kil 


\\. 
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*  killed!'     Jemmy  ran  to  him;  but  he 
fpoke  no  more,   nor  (hewed   the  leaft 


figns  of  life;  on  which  he  thought  it 
behoved  him  to  make  the  heft  of  his 
way  out  of  the  houfe;  which  he  did  di- 
reclly,  though  not  without  ordering  a 
drawer,  as  he  pa  fled  by  the  bar,  to  go 
up  to  the  gentleman  above. 

After  he  had  got  out  of  that  ftreet, 
he  ftood  ftill  awhile,  to  confider  what 
cotirfe  he  fhould  take,  in  cafeBellpine 
was  really  dead;  and,  on  reflecting  how 
much  circumftances  were  againft  him, 
found  it  mod  advifeable  to  leave  Eng- 
land till  he  fhould  hear  whether  the 
wound  he  had  given  him  was  mortal 
or  not.  Having  refolved  on  this,  he 
called  upon  a  furgeon  of  his  acquain- 
tance, and  directed  him  to  go  immedi- 
ately to  the  tavern  where  he  had  left 
Bellpine,  contenting  himfelf  with  hav- 
ing his  own  arm.  which  had  only  a 
fteuV  wound,  drtffed  and  bound  up  by 
the  apprentice. 

He  then  went  home,  and  made  his 
fervants  get  every  thing  ready  for  his 
departure.  They  loved  their  maftertoo 
well  not  to  be  very  expeditious  in  exe- 
cuting his  commands;  and,  indeed,  as 
it  was  not  likely  but  that  what  had 
happened  would  prefently  be  known, 
there  was  no  time  to  be  loft:  the  dan- 
ger he  was  in,  however,  would  not  pre- 
vent him  from  bidding  adieu  to  his 
dear  Jenny,  as  has  been  already  faid. 

As  for  Bellpine,  he  was  not  dead, 
nor  fpeechlefs,  as  he  had  feigned  to 
be  ;  but,  finding  himfelf  deeply  pierced, 
had  fallen  out  of  policy,  to  prevent  his 
enemy  from  giving  a  fecond  blow  ;  fo 
apt  are  men  of  mean  minds  to  judge  of 
others  by  themfelves. 

A  furgeon  had  been  fent  for  by  the 
people  of  the  tavern  before  Jemmy's 
friend  arrived:  both  thefe  gentlemen 
coming  almoft  ?.t  the  fame  time,  ex- 
amined the  wound  together  j  but  nei- 
ther of  them  could  pretend,  as  yet,  to 
give-  his  opinion  how  far  it  might  be 
dangerous.  The  condition  he  was  in 
not  permitting  him  to  bfe  put  either  into 
a  coach  or  chair,  they  were  obliged  to 
lay  him  on  a  mattrafs,  and,  covered 
clofe  over  with  blankets,  make  him  to 
be  carried  by  two  ff-llows  on  a  bier  to 
his  lodgings.  Both  the  furgeons  im- 
fnediateiy  followed,  faw  him  into  bed, 
and  gave  exact  directions  in  what  man- 
ner he  mould  be  ordered  till  they  fhould 
attend  him  again  the  uext  morning  5 
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which  they  did  very  early,  as  believing 
his  cafe  extremely  dangerous. 

To  their  care,  and  the  fecret  remorfe 
of  his  own  confcience  for  having  fo 
juftiy  incurred  the  misfortune  now- 
fallen  upon  him,  we  ihall  leave  him 
for  a  time,  and  return  to  fubjects  more 
capable  of  affecting  the  heart  of  every 
generous  reader. 


CHAP.    X. 

TREATS  OF  DIVERS  THINGS,  SOME 
OF  LITTLE,  SOME  OF  GREATER, 
CONSEQUENCE;  BUT  NONE  THAT 
WILL  AFFORD  MUCH  MATTER 
OF  ENTERTAINMENT  TO  THOSE 
THAT  READ  FOR  NO  OTHER  END 
THAN  MERELY  TO  DIVERT  THEM- 
SELVES, 

EV  E  RY  paflion  of  the  human  mind 
gains  double  energy  by  our  en- 
deavours to  conceal  it :  like  fire,  which, 
being  fmothered  for  a  time,  burfts  out 
at  laft  with  greater  violence.     Jenny, 
who  had  behaved  with  fo  much  feem- 
ing  refolution  while  Jemmy  was  with 
her,  could  not  fee  him  turn  his  back  to 
leave  her,  flie  knew  not  for  how  long, 
and  on  fo  dreadful  an  occafion,  with~ 
out  falling  into  the  extremelt  agonies: 
all  her  moderation,  almoft  all  her  rea- 
fon,  forfook  her  at  this  dreadful  junc- 
ture.   '  He  is  gone  !'  cried  me.  'He  is 
gone !   perhaps  for  ever !    and  I  am 
left-  to  wafte  my  youth  in  unavailing 
grief '    But  what  of  that,  felfiih  that 
I  am,  in  comparifon  of  him  ?    How 
fmall  a    fhare  of  pity   is  my  due  I 
His  (ingle  lofs  is  all  I  have  to  mourn; 
while  he,  dear  unhappy  wanderer  !  is 
driven  at  once  from  his  native  coun- 
try, from  love,  from  friendship,  for- 
tune, without  any  other  companion 
than  the  dire  reflexion  of  having  eai- 
brued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  fel- 
low creature!     Bellpine  was  wicked,' 
continued  Hie  ;  «  but  juftice  might  have 
overtaken  him  without  the  guilt  of 
him  he  had  wronged.  Oh, what  is  ho- 
nour! this  impatience  of  indignities, 
as  the  poet  calls  it — 

This  raging  fit  of  virtue  In  the  foul ; 
This  painful  burden,  which  great  minds 

"  muftbear; 
Obtain'd  with  darker,  snd  poffrfs'd  \r:h' 

"  fear.  ' 

Y  a  This 
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This  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
generous  and  truly  amiable  Jenny  la- 
mented the  accident  that  had  happened: 
fhe  wept  not  for  the  ablence  of  her 
lover,  but  for  the  occafion  that  enforced 
it.  Such  was  the  delicacy  of  her  foul, 
th..t  his  real  infidelity  would  not  have 
iafli&ed  on  her  the  thoufandth  part  of 
thofe  agonies  fhe  now  endured  on  his 
lit  ing  fo  fatally  refented  the  afperfion  j 
and  fo  dear  was  he  to  her,  tha»-  fhe 
would  have  wifhed  to  fee  him  unfaith- 
ful rather  than  unhappy. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  too  affecting, 
though  all  that  could  be  laid  would  be 
far  not •:  of  the  truth  of  what  fhe  fuf- 
f erred  during  this  whole  cruel  night  : 
the  morning,  however,  brought  her 
fome  confolation  ;  fhe  heard  that  Bell- 
pine  was  not  dead  ;  and,  to  find  that  he 
had  not  been  killed  on  the  fpot,  as 
Jemmy  had  imagined,  affording  her 
fome  hopes  that  his  wounds  might  not 
be  mortal,  gave  her  as  much  fatisfaclion 
as  a  perfon  in  her  circumftances  was 
capable  of  feeling. 

The  whole  adventure  being  prefently 
bbzed  abroad,  all  her  friends,  and  more 
of  her  acquaintance  than,  at  that  time, 
fhe  wi  flied  to  fee,  came  to  vifit  her,  and 
make  their  compliments  of  condolence. 
Among  the  number  of  the  former  were 
Lady  Speck,  Mifs  Wingman,  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  and  Sir  Robert  Manley. 
After  their  having  exprefTed  their  con- 
cern for  the  accident,  as  it  might  give 
Mr.  JefTamy  much  trouble,  efpecially 
if  his  antagonift  fhould  die,  they  told 
her  that  Lord  Huntley  was  to  give  them 
a  concert  that  evening  upon  the  River, 
snu  would  have  perfuaded  her  to  have 
accompanied  them,  in  order,  as  they 
laid,  and  really  meant,  to  divert  thofe 
melancholy  thoughts  which  could  nut 
but  rife  in  her  mind  on  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  fhe  gave 
the  lealt  ear  to  fo  unltafouable  an  invi- 
tation ;  but  they  continuing  to  prefs 
her  with  a  great  deal  of  earnelhiefs  to 
accept  it — 'Oh!'  laid  (he,  bui  fling  into 
tears,  which  hitherto  file  had  retrained 
in  their  prcfence,  '  can  you  think  me 
«  capable  of  making  one  in  u  paity  of 

*  ;>lealure,  while  the  liberty,   peihaps 

*  the  life,  ot  him  ordained  to  be  rr.y 
1   hufbiitd,  is  in  danger?    No!     till  I 
«'  know  him  fife,  mulick  would  be  <iif- 

*  cord  to  cjyears,  und  every  tii: 


*  gives  joy  to  others,  add  to  my  affilc-  ' 
'  tion!'    On  hearing  this,  Sir  Robert 
Mar.ley  could  not  forbear  breaking  into 
a  kind  of  rhapfody — {  Happy  Mr.  Jef- 

*  lamy!'  cried  he;  *  by  his  very  mif- 

*  fortunes  rendered  yet   more  bleffed 

*  in  the  proofs  or  fuch  exalted  tender- 
«  nefs!' 

Mr.  Lovegrove  faicl  little  lefs  inpraife 
of  her  conftancy  and  generofity  ;  and 
the  laciies  afterwards  gave  over  urging 
her  any  farther  on  the  fubjeft  they  had 
done,  but  employed  the  whole  time  they 
ftaid  with  her  in  difcourfes  more  fuita- 
bie  to  her  prdtrnt  humour.  But  what 
was  iiiou  of  all  obliging  to  her,  was  a 
promife  the  two  gentlemen  made  of 
taking  care  to  inform  themfelves,  from 
day  to  day,  of  the  true  condition  of 
Bellpine's  wounds,  and  letting  her  have 
an  exaft  account,  to  the  end  (he  might 
tranfmit  it  to  Mr.  JefTamy,  and  enable 
him  the  better  to  judge  what  courfe  he 
had  to  take. 

Several  others  of  her  acquaintance, 
who,  hearing  what  had  happened,  came 
to  vifit  her  on  that  occafion,  and  thole 
among  them  who  were  moft  apprehen- 
five  on  Jemmy's  account,  forbore  to 
fpeak  their  fentiments  in  her  prefence  j 
but,  on  the  contrary,  all  joined  to  com- 
fort her  with  hopes  which  they  were  far 
from  entertaining  themfelves  ;  fo  that 
five  paffed  this  night  with  fomewhat 
more  tranquillity  than  fhe  had  done  the 
preceding  one. 

Between  her  broken  (lumbers,  how- 
ever, a  thoufand  melancholy  reflections 
returned  upon  her  mind  ;  her  thoughts 
pui'fued  the  dear  unhappy  fugitive  in 
his  wanderings  ;  thu-y  painted  him  to 
her  troubled  imagination  in  the  moft 
forlorn  and  piteous  moving  figure;  thus 
travelling  by  night,  and  expofed  to 
dangers  almoft  equal  to  thole  from 
which  he  fled  :  nor  when  her  eyes, 
doubly  fatigued  with  tears  and  watch- 
ing, were  clofid  :t;',un  in  lleep,  did  the 
lad  ideas  entirely  quit  her  head. 

The  next  day  brought  with  it  fome- 
what which  threw  h-.-r  intofrefh  agita- 
tions. She  was  no  fooner  up  than  her 
maid  prefented  her  with  a  letter,  which 
had  been  left  for  her  by  a  footmau  Come 
time  before  me  had  quitted  her  bed,  fhff 
having  lain  that  -m<  rning  longer  than 
was  her  uftial  cuftom. 

She  was    a   little  furprized   at    not 
knowing  the  ha;:d  en  the  U>pcrfcripti»n; 

but 
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but  on  her  opening  it,  found  it  from 
Mils  Chit  j  and  contained  the  follow- 
ing lines. 

«   TO    MISS  JESSAMY. 
'    MADAM, 

'  T  Am  extremely  forry  to  fend  you 

•••   *  any  intelligence  that  may  add  to 

'  thedifquiet  I  am  fenfihle  you  are  al- 

<  read-v  under;    but  there  are  fome  in 
'  wiiicii  it  is  abfolutely  neceflTary  that 

*  even  the  moft  painful  truths  ihould 
'  be  revealed :    you  will   find  this  re- 
'   la tin^    to  Mr.  Jeflfamy  is   fo ;    and 

*  therefore  do  not  condemn,  as  an  over 
'  oiHcioufnefs  in  me,  what  I  now  take 
'  the  liberty  to  communicate. 

'  One  of  the  furgeons  who  attends 

<  Bellpine  has  declared,  that,  accord- 

*  ing  to  the  beft  of  his  judgment,  his  • 
'  patient  cannot  live;  on  which  a  fearch - 

'  warrant  isifiued  out  againft  Mr.  Jef- 
'  famy,  it  being  already  known  that  he 

*  has  abfconded  from  his  houfe. 

«  This,  Madam,  my  father  heard  laft 
'  night  at  a  coffee- houfe;  and,  more- 
'  over,  that  the  people  of  the  tavern,  as 

*  well  as  a  gentleman  who,  it  ieems, 
'  was  with  Bellpine  when  he  was  met 
'  by  Mr.  JefiTamy,  have  offered  to  de- 

*  pofe,  that  he  took  him  afide,  prevailed 
'  with  him  to  leave  his  company,  and 
'  go  with  him  into  a  private  room, where 
'  he  foon  after  left  him  for  dead. 

*  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  underftand- 
'  ing  in  fuch  matters;  but  they  lay  that, 
'  in'the  eye  of  the  law,  thefe  circum- 
'   (lances  will  make  the  affair  appear 

*  very  black  on  the  fide  of  Mff.Jcmnmy ; 
'  and'  that  the  fact  will  not  be  confi- 
<  dered  as  a  rencounter,  or  a  fair  duel, 
'  but  as  a  downright  premeditate'dmur- 

*  tier. 

*  As  I  cannot  fuppofe  that  to  what- 
'  ever  place  Mr.  Jeffamy  is  retired  you 
4  are  ignorant  of  it,  I  thought  it  high- 

*  ly  proper  to  give  you  this  intimation, 
'  to  the  end  you  may  apprize  him  of  the 

*  greatnefiof  his  danger,  and  warn  him 
'  to  keep   extremely  clofe:   indeed,  I 
'  (hould  never  have  forgiven  myfclf, 
••if,  by  neglecting  to  do  fo,  any  worfe 

*  accident  than  what  has  already  hap- 

*  pcned,  ihould  enfue;  but  1  will  trou- 
f.  ble  you  no  farther,  tlun  to  aifurc  you 

*  that  I  am>  with  all  due  refpecl,  Ma- 
'  dam,  your  moil  obedient,  humble  fer- 

*  vaat, 

«  S.  CHIT. 


«  P.  S.  My  poor  father  is  troubled 
beyond  meafure  at  this  event; 
and  fwears,  that,  oldas  be  is,  ir" 
he  had  (boner  been  convinced  of 
the  bafenefi  of  iiellpiroe,  which, 
till  now  he  never  was,  he  would 
have  taken  upon  himfclf  to  pu- 
niih  it.' 

Jenny  had  but  juft  finifhed  the  read- 
ing thisepiitle,  when  (he  was  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  intelligence  it  con- 
tained; the  officers  of  juftice  came  in  j 
produced  their  warrant;  and  one  of 
them  very  civilly  entreated  her  leave  to 
do  what,  by  viitue  of  their  commifiion, 
they  were  empowered  to  have  done  with- 
out it. 

She  fsemed  a  little  furprized  notwith- 
ftanding,  and  faid  with  an  air  of  fome 
refentment,  that  it  feemed  very  odd  to 
her  that  they  Ihould  come  to  fearch  her 
lodgings  for  a  gentleman;  to  which  an- 
other of  them,  more  furly  tlvan  he  who 
had  fpoke  firit,  replied,  that  they  had 
orders  to  fearch  not  only  her  lodgings, 
but  all  thai  houfe,  and  every  other  which 
Mr.  JefTamy  had  been  known  to  fre- 
quent. She  laid  no  more,  but  furfered 
them  to  pafs  wherever  they  would,  and 
they  discharged  their  duty  with  ib  mucb 
diligence,  as  to  leave  no  place  unlock- 
ed into,  that  was  big  enough  to  have 
concealed  a  much  lei's  peribn  than  hiiji 
they  fought  for. 

Though  Jenny  had  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend on  this  fcore,  yet  the  fight  of 
thefe  men,  and  the  errand  they  came 
upon,  was  an  extreme  fhock  to  her;  but 
(he  prefently  received  another  yet  great- 
er, when  the  peifon  with  whom  ihe 
boarded  told  her,  without  conoucring 
the  conf^quenc?  of  what  he  faid,  that 
he  was  credibly  informed  that  notice 
hvui  been  font  to  all  the  potts,  to  pre- 
vent Mr.  JeiTamy  from  making  his 
efcape  out  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe 
words  (truck  her  with  fuch  a  horror, 
that  (he  was  very  near  falling  into- fits; 
and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  all  that 
both  he  and  his  wife  could  fny  after- 
wards to  pacify  her  grief,  or  to  make 
her  be  perfuaded  that  Mr.  JeflHinymuft 
needs  be  ;n  Calais  before  any  orders  to 
(top  him  could  arrive  at  Dover.  They 
remondrated  to  Ever,  that  if  be  travelled. 
all  night,  as  it  was  not  to  be  doubted 
but  he  did,  he  would  certainly  reach 
the  port  hyth<-  next  day  at  noon;  anc{ 
as  ihtrc  was  always  fosse  one  or  other 
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of  the  pickets  ready,  might  embark  the 
lame  hi.ur  he  came;  '  So  that,  my  dear 
Mils,1  cried  he  merrily,  '  you  may 
depend  upon  ir,  your  lover,  long  be- 
foie  now,  has  been  regaling  himfelf 
\vith  good  Burgundy,  and  Tome 
Quelque  chofe  or  other,  a-la-mode 
de  France.' 

She  could  not  help  allowing  therea- 
fonablenefsof  hisargumenttj  but  ima- 
gination, that  creative  faculty,  which 
has  the  power  to  raife  us  to  the  mmoft 
pinnacle  of  happir.eis,  or  fink  us  into 
the  lowed  depths  of  defpair,  formed  fo 
many  accidents  which  might  retard  her 
dear  Jemmy's  journey,  ami  render  him 
too  late  to  avoid  thepurfuit  made  after 
him,  that  (lie  could  not  think  (he ought 
to  flatter  herfelf  with  the  hopes  of  his 
being  fafe,.  till  file  was  pcfitively  allur- 
ed he  was  fo. 


CHAP.     XL 

CONTAINS  SOMEOCCURRENL'LS  DE- 
SERVING THE  ATTENTION  OF 
THE  READER. 

IN  a  continual  rack  of  thought,  to 
which  all  the  perfuafions  of  her 
fiiends  could  not  give  the  lea!t  inier- 
miilion,  did  thf  fair  heroine  of  this  hif- 
tory  pafiber  nights  and  day*,  till  Jem- 
my, being  fafely  arrived  at  Calais,  lent 
her  the  following  epiltle: 

'    TO   MISS  JESSAMY. 
'MY   FOR   EVER    DEAR,    DEAR    J  K  N  X  Y  ! 

*  np  £j  £  concern  I  law  you  under  on 
*  my  departure  has  hung  more 
heavy  on  my  fpirits  than  even  the  oc- 
cafion  that  enforced  it;  but  I  allure 
you  that  none  of  your  commands  have 
been  loft  upon  me;  I  have  taken  all 
the  precautions  that  human  prudence 
could  fuggerfr  not  to  render  your  kind 
wifhes  unavailing,  and  preferve  a  life 
which  1  am  fu  happy  as  to  know  you 
let  fome  value  upon.  The  date  of 
this  will  inform  you  that  I  have  now 
d  an  afylum,  from  whrnce  it  is 
rot  in  t!;c  power  ot  my  enemies  to 
Ir.ati  I;  me'j  bui  pc:  rnps  afi<r  all,  I 
might  h  ivv  !'pr,:c;l  your  tender  heart 
th^  cruel  alarm  I  have  given  it,  ar.d 
ii. y  I*  it  ibe  trouble ^>i  coming  hither* 
S;nct.iieft  London  I  have  b^-n  u-iupt- 


ed  to  hope  that  Bellpine  is  not  dead, 
and  that  it  was  no  more  tl  an  a  fwoon 
in  which  I  left  him;  if  fo,  with  what 
tranfport  (hall  I  loon  r'-unn  to  think 
my  dear  Jenny  for  ail  her  unequalled 

eft! 

'  It  is  you,  and  you  alone,  my  ever- 
lariing  charmer,  that  can  mike  either 
my  life  or  liberty  a  blefling;;  and 
when  this  curled  affair  is  once  over, 
I  fhall  then  doubly  talte  the  fweets  of 
both;  for  oh,  my  foul  !  I  now  feel 
th;it  the  apprehensions  of  being  de- 
prived of  you  are  infinitely  more  ter- 
rible to  me  thin  thole  of  becoming 
an  exile,  an  outlaw,  a  vagabond.  But 
I  will  not  turn  the  eyes  of  my  ima- 
gination that  wav;  my  reafon,  my 
ivfoiution,  faulttr  at  it;  and,  as  Ot- 
\v\iy  lays — 


MaJnefs  lies  there, 
*•   thought." 


and  hell   is  in   the 


'  I  wil!  rather  endeavour  to  believe 
the  bed,  and  that  the  fir  ft  intelligence 
I  receive  from  England  will  entirely 
bam  Hi  thefc  fad  ideas  from  my  mmdj 
but  whatever  I  fufrer,  or  /hall  here- 
after furfer,  I  beg  my  dear  Jenny  will 
exert  all  her  fortitude  to  repel  the  in- 
v:;lions  of  an  over-much  ^.riefr  and 
pity:  Itt  your  unfwer  to  this  afore- 
me,  that  you  bear  with  modoauon 
this  fudden  turn  in  our  lateblelt  con- 
dition, which  is  the  only  coniblaticn 
can  at  prefent  be  received  by  him  who 
is,  wiili  a  love  unalterable,  foul  ofr 
•my  foul,  yc.ur  molt  faithfully,  and 
mi. ft  pafTionately  devoted  lover  and 
iei  vant, 

'  J-  JESS 


,  S.  In  the  diftraftion  of  my 
thoughts,  I  had  like  to  h.ive  lent 
thisaway  without  raformifig  you 
where  an  nniWi  might  find  me;- 
pardon  therefore  the  wildneisof 
my  brain,  and  direct  tor  me  at 
Menfieur Grandfire's,  the  Silver 
J.ion,  in  Calais.' 


The  joy  which  filled  the  niTeclionate 
heart    of  Jenny.  i    dear 

Jcnimy  had  ]i>  h.j}-.;':!y  avouitd  ail  the 
piuluit  tha' 

•I    {'<•!•  H    til;   . 

• 
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all  the  information  the  enquiries  that 
her  friends  could  procure  was,  that 
though  Bellpine  was  not  dead,  lie  was 
far  from  being  out  of  dancer;  and  the 
confutation  of  what  confluences  his 
death  muft  produce,  in  cafe  his  wound 
fhouid  orove  mortal,  rendered  her  inca- 
pable of  enjoying  any  lading  or  per- 
fea  fatisfaftion. 

It  cannot  he  fuppofed  that  Hie  con- 
tented herfelf  with  once  perilling  a  let- 
ter (he  had  fo  much  Unguifred  for;  {he 
read  it  over  and  over,  and  the  oftener 
(he  did  fo,  the  more  a  flood  of  tender- 
nefs  poured  in  upon  her  foul;  but  the 
reader  will  be  better  able  to  judge,  by 
her  own  words,  of  the  difpofirion  fhe 
•was  in,  than  by  any  defcription  I  am 
able  to  give  of  it. 

After  having  well  weighed  whatnp- 
prehenfions  they  were  which  feemed  to 
give  him  the  moft  pain,  flie  thought  her- 
felf  obliged,  both  by  love  and  grati- 
tude, to  make  ufe  of  her  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  remove  them,  as  will  be  feen 
in  the  anfwi-r  (he  pave  to  his  letter, 
which  was  wrote  in  the  following  terms: 


'    TO  JAMES  JESSAMY,    £3^. 
'    MY  VERY   DEAR    JEMMY, 

'  T  Congratulate  you  on  your  fortu- 
•*  *  nate  arrival  at  Calais;  you  can- 
not more  rejoice  on  finding  yonnVlf 
in  a  place  of  fnfetv,  than  I  have  done 
in  the  knowledge  that  you  are  fo.  I 
have  alfo  the  pleafure  to  acquaint  you, 
that  Bellpine  ftill  lives;  I  wi(h  I 
could  lengthen  the  intelligence  by 
adding,  that  there  are  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery; hut  that  is  a  fatisfa&tion  as 
yet  denied  usv 

'  But  wherefore,  my  dear  Jemmy, 
do  you  wound  my  heart  with  appre- 
henfions  for  vv!iich  you  have  not  the 
leaft  ground?  Do  you  know  fo  little 
of  your  Jenny  as  to  believe  that  any 
change  of  circumftances  can  change 
her  fentiments  in  regard  to  you  ?  No ; 
if  the  vain  fuppoution  of  loilng  me 
difturbs  your  peace,  henceforth  be 
perfectly  at  reft;  for  be  affured,  that 
wherever  you  are,  I  Will  be. 
*  Take  n«t  this  MS  a  flight  of  fudden 
pifiion,  which  I  mny  hereaner  be 
tempted  to  repent  of  and  retrr>6r,  but 
as  the  dim  and  determined  resolution 
of  my  foul,  founded  on  the  principles 


*  of  honour,  of  duty,  and  of  juftice,  at 

'   well  as  inclination. 

'  Love  for  each  other,  my  dear  Jef- 
'  fumy,  was  the  firft  letfon  taught  us 

*  in  our  molt  early  years,  and  I   hive 
'  too  long  been  accuftymed  to  the  f  rac- 

*  tice,  to  be  capable  of  fwerving  from 

*  it:   fhouid  therefore  the  f«te  of  Beil- 
'  pine,  which  Heaven   turbid,   be  fucli 
'  as  our  word  fears  fuggeft,  you  hive 
'   no  more  to   do,  on  the  news  of  it, 

*  than   to  go  directly  into  Paris,  ;:nd 
'  provide  a  proper  place  for  my  recej»- 

*  tion;  and  there,   if  you  continue  to 
'  defire    it,    the  Englifh  ambalfador's 

*  chaplain  may  fulfil  the  engagement 

*  made  for  us  between  our  parents. 

'  Farewel:  I  flitter  myfelf  that  you 
'  will  find  fome  fatisfnclion  in  the  af- 

*  furance  I  now  gjvcyou  of  being,  with, 
'  all  the  tendernefs  you  can  wifii  orex- 

*  peel,  my  dearj-mmy,  fincerely,  faith • 
'  fully,  and  ever  your<?, 

'  J.  JESSAMV. 

*  P.  S.  I  muft  do  our  common  friends 
the  juftice  to  let  you  know  they 
are  greatly  affe&ed  at  your  mis- 
fortune, ail  of  them  at  leaft 
that  I  fee;  indeed,  if  they  were 
not,  they  would  find  but  little 
welcome  from  me.  Once  more 
adieu;  I  ex  peel  to  hear  from  yoq 
again  by  the  full  poll.* 

Jenny,  not  doubting  but  what  (he 
had  wrote  would  afford  great  relief  to 
the  anxieties  of  her  lover,  found  in 
that  thought  fufficient  to  calm  thofe  (he 
had  felt  within  herfelf.  Such  is  the 
effefl  cf  a  real  tendefnefs,  as  to  make 
us  take  pleafure  in 'every  thing  that  we 
imagine  will  give  pleafure  to  the  perfon 
beloved. 

And  now  let  thofe  readers,  who  in, 
the  beginning  of  this  hiftory  were  apt 
to  look  on  Jemmy  and  Jenny  as  two 
infenfibles,  acknowledge  their  miftake, 
and  be  convinced,  that  flames  which 
burn  with  rapidity  at  firft  are  fconeSt 
wafted;  and  that  a  gentle,  and  almolt 
imperceptible  glow  of  a  pure  affection, 
when  once  railed  up  by  any  extraordi- 
nary incident,  fends  fotth  a  llronger 
and  more  lafting'heat. 

I  remember  to  have  read  a  little  pam- 
phlet, entitled,  Reflections  on  the  dif- 
ferent Effefls  of  Love,  which  contains 
many  pretty  obfervations  on  the  fob- 
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jrcl  I  am   fnriking  of;  but  I  know  of 
none  rror.e  juft  than  this  of  Mr.  Dry- 

cler, : 

1  Love  various  minds  does  varionfly  infpirc; 
c  He  ftlr;  in  gentle  pa;ures  gentle  fire, 

*  Like  that  of  ince^'lV  m  the  altars  laid; 

*  But  racing  fhmes  tempefiuous  fouls  invade, 

*  .A  fire  which  every  wind  of  pnllion  blows; 

*  With  pride  It  mounts,  and  with  revenge  it 

«  glows.' 

It  mav  enfily  be  perceived  by  tliofe 
who  confider  the  motives  on  which  the 
events  of  this  hiftory  depend,   that  our 
lovers  were  not  thus  ftirred  up  bv  ac- 
cidents relating  merely  to  themfelves, 
but  by  fuch  as  concerned  each  other: 
Jemmy  had  not   fought  with  Bellpine 
out   for  the    difcontent   and    affronts 
which  he  thought  his  dear  Jenny  had 
fufFcred  through  his  l^fe  artifices;  nor 
would  Jenny  Inve  difcovered  any  part 
of  the  warmth  (hp  now  did,  had  (he  not 
been  invigorated  by  the  perplexity  and 
danger  of  her  Jemmy.     Nothing  cer- 
tain Jy  can  be  more  tvnly.  worthy  of  admi- 
ration than  the  love,  the  conftancy,  the 
generofity  of  this   amiable  lady,  who 
at  her  years  could  fo  reudil"  ret.'  v.nce 
her   native   country,  kindred,   and   all 
theamufemerits  to  which  her  youth  had 
been  accuGomed,  and  refolve  to  live  in 
a  perpetual  banithrrent,  if,  by  the  death 
of  Beilpir.e,  thv-   man   ordained   to   be 
her  hu(band  in  his  more  profperous  cir- 
cumftances,  (iiould   now  be  reduced  to 
the  condition   of  an   exile.     Nor  was 
Jemmy,  gay  and  unthinking  as  he  has 
fometimes  appeared,  at  all   inferior  to 
his  charming  miftrefs,  in  giv;r.^  her  the 
rnoft  unquestionable  and  exalted  proofs 
cf  the  fmcerity  and  difinten  tk-dnefs  of 
his  pafTion,  as  the  ntxt  chapter  will  de- 


CHAP.     XII. 

RECITES  A  PASSAGE  WHICH  WILL 
CERTAINLY  BE  EXTREMELY  A- 
GRECABLE  TO  ALL  THE  LADIES: 
IT  IS  MUCH  TO  BE  FEARED,  HOW- 
EVER, THAT  THERE  ARE  BUT 
VERY  FEW  OF  THEM  WHO  CAN, 
WITH  ANY  REASON,  FLATTER 
THEMSELVES  WITH  EXPERIEN- 
CING THE  LIKE. 


TENNY,  who  had  the  mortification 
J  of  hearing  every  day  that  Bcllpir.c 
rather  worft  than  better,  began  to 


call  to  mind  every  trifling  accident  tnsrt 
bad  happened  to  give  her  any  difguftin 
England,  to  the  end  that  (he  might  have 
the  lefs  love  for  it,  and  be  more  reconcil- 
ed to  the  thoughts  of  leaving  it  for  ever. 
She  found  it,  indued,  a  thing  of  no 
great  drfhcuhy  to  conquer  all  the  re- 
luclance  (he  might  at  fir  it  have  on  that 
fccre:  the  fociety  of  the  man  fix;  i< 
and  by  whom  flie  was  fo  much  be]  > 
was  an  over-balance  for  all  (h 
about  to  quit  for  his  fake;  and  her 
whole  mind  was  now  taken  up  with  the 
manner  in  which  (he  fhould  ord^-r  her 
affairs,  fo  as  to  be  prepared  to  go  when- 
ever the  circumlfcances  of  things  (houid 
call  her. 

Her  refohition  being  fettled,  her 
thoughts,  by  degrees,  became  fo  too, 
and  (he  now  enjoyed  more  ferenity  than 
(he  had  known  fince  the  accident  that 
drove  Jemmy  from  her;  but  the  poft 
not  bringing  her  a  letter  as  (he  expccl- 
ed,  forne  part  of  her  former  difcontent* 
began  to  '-ev>ve  in  her:  flie  was,  how. 
ever,  too  well  a  flu  red  of  his.  p\ic~Ur'lity 
not  to  impute  this  drfapporntmer>t  to 
fbme  other  caufe  than  his  neglect. 

She  foon  found  that  (he  had  clone 
him  no  more  than  juftice  in  this  poinr. 
Mr.  Morgan  came  the  next  morning 
to  vifit  her.  As  (he  had  not  feen  him 
fjnce  (h;1  was  at  girl,  ins  coming  at  this 
jun£hi?e  a  little  furpnsed  her,  and  he 
k^pt  her  in  fufpcnfe  for  fomc  time,  by 
making  her  a  thouf.md  compliments, 
after  the  fa(hion  of  old  men,  on  the  im- 
provements he  found  in  her  (lamre  and 
beauty,  before  he  related  to  her  the  bn- 
finefs  which  had  brought  him  thither. 

At  laft,  though  not  till  lifter  many 
circumlocutions,  by  way  of  prt-lude— • 

*  I  have  a  prefent  for  you,  my  pieny 
«  lady,'  fa iu  he;  •  I   received  'a 

<  laft  night  from  my  good  Mr.  Jeffuny, 
4  and  (bmethinginclofed  for  you,  which 

*  he   commiiTioned   me  to  dtJivcr  into 

*  your  own  hands:  here  it  is/  conti- 
nued he,  giving  her  a  packet;  *  takft 
'  it,   I  believe  it  will  not  be  difpleafing 
'  to  you.'—'   I  have  no  apprehenfions 
'  of  receiving  any  thing  that  can  be  fo, 

*  either  from  him  or  you,  Sir,' 

ft>e;  '  you  will,  therefore,  pardon  my 

*  i'ii;>,ititnce  to  fee  what  it  cc: 

— '  Aye,  aye,'  cried  he,  «  read  it  by 
«  all  means j  I  would  have  you  vead  il 
1  while  I  am  heie.' 

He  then   retired  to   a  window,  and 
took,  vp  a  book  while  (he  op*n«d  ihc 
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packet,  in  which  was  a  large  parch- 
ment, heavy  with  the  weight  of  feals, 
and  a  letter  from  Jemmy  containing 
thefe  lines. 


*    TO-  MISS  JESSAMY. 

'\7C/'ITH  what  words,  O  thou  more 
»  «  than  woman!  thou  angel  of 
thy  fex!  (hall  I  exprefs  that  rum  of 
joyous  aftonifhment,  that  extafy, 
which,  on  the  reading  your  dear  let- 
ter,  overwhelmed  my  heart !  Can  you 
then  refolve  to  leaveyour  native  coun- 
try,  with  all  the  charms  you  once 
found  in  it?  Can  you  do  this  for  my 
unworthy  fake,  confent  to  mare  my 
fate,  and  live  in  exile  with  your 
Jemmy?  Yes,  I  know  you  can;  you 
have  (aid  it,  and  will  not  promife 
without  meaning  to  perform. 
«  Thus  tranfcendently  blefled  in  your 
affc&ion,  the  goods  of  fortune  would 
be  below  my  care  if  you  had  no  inte- 
reft  in  them  ;  nor  would  even  life  itfelf 
be  of  any  eftimation  with  me,  were  it 
not  dear  to  you:  but  as  they  both  are 
yours,  eternally  devoted  to  you,  they 
ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  me. 
*  On  my  relating  my  affair  with 
Bellpine,  in  all  it's  unhappy  circum- 
ftances,  to  a  lawyer  who  happened  to 
come  over  with  me,  he  told  me  I 
ought  to  take  proper  methods  for  fe- 
curing  my  eftate,  in  cafe  the  wound 
I  had  given  mould  prove  mortal:  I 
approved  of  his  advicej  and  as  there 
is  no  Englirti  attorney  at  Calais,  he 
has  been  ib  good  as  to  draw  up  an 
inftrument  for  that  purpofe  himfelf, 
which  is  the  fame  I  now  fend  to  you. 
'  You  will  find  by  it,  my  dear  Jen- 
ny,  that  I  am  no  longer  poflefled  of 
any  lands  or  hereditaments;  you  are 
the  miftrefs  of  all  that  once  was  mine: 
to  whom,  indeed,  fhould  I  commit 
my  eftate  but  to  her  who  has  my  foul 
in  keeping?  I  have  wrote  to  Mr. 
Morgan  and  Mr.  Ellwood  to  aflift 
you  in  whatever  cares  may  attend 
this  acceflion,  andalfo  to  my  fteward 
and  houfe- keeper  to  receive  their  or- 
ders  henceforward  from  you,  who 
have  now  the  only  right  to  command 
and  to  direct  their  fervices. 
c  What  remittances  I  may  have  oc- 
cation  for,  I  (hall  become  your  peti- 
tioner  to  grant,  and  doubt  not  but 
your  charity  will  extend  itfelf  as  far 
as  you  think  my  wanu  may  reafon- 


ably  require.  I  am  fure  that  I  can 
feel  none  of  the  thoufandth  part  fo 
great  as  that  of  your  dear  fociety, 
which,  without  my  daring  to  alk,  you 
have  promifed  to  relieve. 
•  I  fhould  be  glad,  methinks,  how- 
ever, to  know  the  certainty  of  my 
doom;  that  is,  whether  I  may  have 
hope  of  returning  to  England,  or 
muft  content  myfelf  with  being  a  de- 
nizen of  France;  though  in  whatever 
place  my  lot  is  caft,  fate  will  find  it 
very  difficult  to  render  me  unhappy, 
while  permitted  to  fubfcribe  myfelf, 
with  the  moft  perfect:  and  pure  paf- 
fion,  my  deareft  Jenny's  fervently 
and  unalterably  devoted  fervant, 

'  J.  JESSAMY. 

'  P.  S.  I  need  not  tell  my  dear  Jen- 
'  ny  with  how  much  impatience 
'  I  fhall  long  for  thearrival  of  the 
«  next  mail,  and  every  mail,  till 
'  we  are  fo  happy  as  to  meet  again.* 

Having  read  the  letter,  (he  unfolded 
the  writing  which  accompanied  it,  and 
found  it  was  a  deed  of  conveyance  to 
herfelf  of  Jemmy's  whole  eftate,  both 
real  and  perfonal.     As  (he  knew  not 
well  the  nature  of  thefe  things,  nor  for 
what  end  this  had  been  done,  it  threw 
her  into  fo  deep  a  reverie  that  me  forgot 
Mr.  Morgan  was  in  the  room.     But 
that  gentleman  perceiving  (he  had  done 
reading,  returned   to  the  feat  he  had 
lately  quitted;  and,  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  afked  her,   with  a  fmile,  what 
(he  thought  of  the  gift  her  lover  had 
made   her.     '  Indeed,  Sir,'   anfwered; 
(he,  *  I  know  not  what  to  think;  and 
mould  be  at  a  very  great  lofs  how  to 
behave  on  the  occafion,  if  I  did  not 
depend  on  being  directed  by  one  or 
other  of  the  two  worthy  perfons  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  JefTamy's  letter.* 
He   then   explained   to   her  all   (he 
wanted  to  know,  and  concluded  with 
fome  compliments   on   the  confidence 
Mr.  Jeffamy  repofed  in  her:  *  If  ever 
I  fee  him  again,'  faid  he  pleafantly, 
I  (hall  tell  him  that  he  relies  much  on 
his  own  merit  to'imagine  he  can  fe- 
cure  the  affections  of  fo  fine  a  lady, 
after  endowing  her  with  a  fortune 
which  may  entitle  her  to  the  addrefTes 
of  the  firft  nobleman  in  the  king- 
dom.* 

'  He  need  not  be  very  vain/  return- 
Z  e(j 
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ed  fhe,  '  to  be  entirely  free  from  all 
appiehenfions  on  that  fcore.  But, 
Sir,'  continued  fhe,  '  there  is  ano- 
ther danger,  which,  perhaps,  he  has 
not  thought  ofj  I  have  a  kinfman, 
who,  though  a  very  diftant  one,  is 
yet  my  heir,  in  cafe  I  die  unmarried, 
and  would  certainly,  after  my  de- 
mife,  feize  on  every  thing  which 
could  be  proved  had  been  in  my  pof- 
fefTion  at  that  time/ 
4  Demite!'  cried  Mr. Morgan.  *  How 
can  fuch  a  thought  come  into  your 
head  ?  A  virgin  in  her  bloom  talk  of 
dying!' — '  Things  more  unlikely, 
Sir,  have  come  to  pafs,'  faid  fhej 
and  I  am  for  leaving  nothing  to 
chance,  efpecially  onfuch  an  account 
as  this:  as  the  firtt  proof,  therefore, 
of  that  afliftance  Mr.  Jeflamy  makes 
me  hope  for  from  you,  I  muft  entreat 
you  will  provide  me  an  able  lawyer, 
that  I  may  make  my  will,  and,  by 
bequeathing  back  to  Mr.  Jeffamy  his 
own  eftate,  with  my  whole  fortune 
annexed  to  it,  unite  both,  according 
as  our  parents  always  intended  they 
mould  be.' 

Mr.  Morgan  looked  on  her  with  the 
higheft  admiration  all  the  time  fhe  was 
Ipeaking;  but  making  no  immediate 
aufwer,  fhe  went  on,  infifting  that  lie 
would  do  as  fhe  defiredj  to  which  he 
at  lalt  confented,  and  promifed  to  bring 
an  attorney  with  him  in  the  afternoon: 
they  had  fome  farther  converfation  to- 
gether, in  which  Jenny  difplayed  her- 
felf  fo  well,  without  aiming  to  do  fo, 
that  he  departed  quite  amazed  and 
charmed  to  find  fuch  generofity,  fuch 
juftice,  and  fuch  prudence,  in  a  pei  ion 
cf  her  years. 

When  fhe  was  left  alone,  and  had 
leifure  to  reflect  on  what  Jemmy  had 
done,  it  did  not  feem  at  all  ftrange  to 
her  that  he  mould  have  repofed  fo  much 
confidence  in  her,  becaufe  (he  thought 
there  was  not  a  poflibility  for  any  wo- 
man in  the  world  to  be  wicked  enough 
to  abufc  fuch  a  truft;  but  fhe  wondered 
at  the  hafle  he  made  to  execute  a  deed 
of  this  nature,  which  fhe  could  fee  no 
ncceffity  for  on  the  fcore  of  what  had 
p;iffrd    between  him  and  Bellpine,  at 
lealt  as  yet.     After  a  little  patife — «  It 
mult  certainly  be,'  ci  i?d  fhe,  <  that  the 
dear  generous  man  has  caufed  this 
inftrument  to  be  drawn  upmuelyfor 
ir.y  lake,  tint  if  any  unrorefeen  ac- 
cident fhould  fintih   him   i'udduily 


from  the  world,  I  mould  then  re- 
main in  an  undifturbed  poffefiion  of 
all  he  left  behind :  no  other  motive 
can  have  induced  him  to  aft  in  this 
manner;  and  it  was  only  the  fecret 
fympathy  of  my  foul  with  his,  that 
has  put  it  into  my  head  to  make  a 
will  in  his  favour/    Itpleafed  her  to 
think  fhe  had  found  a  way  to  be  even 
with  him  in  his  tender  care,  and  longed 
for  the  return  of  Mr.  Morgan,    that 
fhe  might  put  in  execution  what  fhe  had 
devifed. 

That  gentleman  came  in  the  after- 
noon, and,  according  to  the  promife 
(lie  had  exacted  from  him,  brought  with 
him  an  able  lawyer  of  his  particular 
acquaintance,  whom,  as  foon  as  the 
fii  ft  civilities  were  over,  fhe  immediately 
fet  to  work  upon  thebufinefs  for  which 
fhe  had  defii  ed  his  prefence. 

The  writing  being  entirely  finifhed 
in  all  it's  forms,  and  witneffed  by  Mr. 
Morgan  and  the  people  of  the  houfe, 
whom  Jenny  had  ordered  to  be  called 
up  for  that  purpofe,  fhe  depofited  it  in 
Mr.  Morgan's  hands,  defiring  him  to 
keep  it  till  fhe  fhould  die,  unlefs  fome 
accident  mould  oblige  her  to  demand 
it  back :  this  he  afTured  her  he  would  do, 
ftill  affecting  to  fmiie,  though  admiring 
within  himfelf  a  precaution  fo  uncom- 
mon in  a  young  lady.  But  whatever 
either  he  or  his  friend  the  lawyer  might 
think  of  her  on  this  occafion,  they  were 
afterwards  convinced,  by  the  vivacity 
and  fprightlinefs  of  her  converfation 
and  behaviour  during  the  whole  time 
they  continued  with  her,  that  it  was  not 
by  any  melancholy  vapours  fhe  had  been 
inftigated  to  the  Hep  fhe  had  taken, 
and  which  appeared  fo  extraordinary  to 
them,  as  indeed  it  well  might  do  toper- 
ions  who  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  acquainted  with  the  grcatncfs  of 
her  mind. 

CHAP.     XIII. 

AFFORDS   LESS  MATTER  EITHER   OF 
INSTRUCTION      OR      ENTER'l 
MENT  THAN  MANY  OF  THE  F« 
EH;    THOUCiH    PERHAPS    MORE  OF 
BOTH     THAN     CAN    BE    FOUND    IN. 
SOME  OTHER   HISTORIES   OF  THE 
SAME  NATURE  WITH  THIS. 

O  W   preferable   are  the   enjoy-1 
inents  of  the  mind  to  thofe  of  the; 
body!  J'ei ions  of  a  truly  delicate  way 

of 
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of  thinking  find  a  much  greater  pleafure 
in  their  own  contemplations,  on  a  de- 
lightful fubjeft,  than  thofe  of  lefs  re- 
fined ideas  are  capable  of  tafting  in  the 
utmoft  gratification  of  the  fenfes. 

Our  amiable  Jenny  felt  a  more  per- 
feft  fatisfaclion  in  the  proof  (he  had  re- 
ceived of  her  lover's  affection,  and  in 
that. (he  had  juft  (hewn  of  her  own  for 
hiq»,  than  (he  had  ever  known  when 
with  him  ;  and  no  crofs  accident  had 
intervened  to  oblige  either  of  them  to 
exert  and  difplay  their  rmitual  tender- 
nefs.  She  was  in  a  moft  delightful  fi- 
tuation  of  mind  on  this  occafion,  when 
Mr.  Morgan  made  her  another  morn- 
ing vilit,  on  a  bufinefs  which,  he  doubt- 
ed  not,  but  would  greatly  add  to  her 
contentment.  It  was  this. 

The  fincere good- will  he  had  towards 
Jemmy  had  made  him  indefatigable  in 
his  endeavours  to  find  out  the  true  ftate 
of  Bellpine's  condition;  he  had  gone 
and  fent  feveral  times  to  the  houfe  where 
he  lodged,  without  being  able  to  get 
any  fatisfa£lory  account,  fometimes  be- 
ing told  one  thing,  and  fometime  ano- 
ther; they  even  re fu led  to  let  him  know 
who  were  the  furgeons  that  attended 
him:  this,  however,  he  got  intelligence 
of  from  the  people  of  the  tavern  where 
the  accident  had  happened;  the  firft  to 
whom  he  applied  feemed  a  little  uneafy 
at  the  queftions  he  put  to  him;  made 
very  fhort  and  evafive  anfwers,  the 
plaineft  of  which  was,  That  if  the 
gentleman  lived,  it  would  be  a  mira- 
cle. 

Mr.  Morgan,  not  contenting  himfelf 
with  this,  went  directly  to  the  other, 
who  was  the  fame  that  had  been  fent 
by  Jemmy,  and  whom  he  found  of  a 
much  more  communicative  difpofition, 
though  lefs  able  to  give  him  the  infor- 
mation he  defired:  he  faid,  that  on  ex- 
amining the  wound,  he  had  thought  it 
a  very  Dad  one;  but  when  he  went  the 
next  morning  to  vifit  Mr.  Bellpine,  he 
was  told  by  Ibmebody  about  him,  that 
there  was  no  need  of  his  attendance,  and 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  (lay  in  the 
room  even  while  the  fidldreffings  were 
taken  off,  though  he  had  earnettly  re- 
quefted  it.  Mr.  Morgan  then  afted 
him,  if  he  apprehended  the  wound  to 
be  mortal  by  what  he  had  feen  of  it  at 
firft  ?  « I  then  thought  it  fo,'  replied  the 
furgeon ;  '  for,  had  it  been  as  I  imagin- 
*  ed,  he  muff  have  die4  in  twelve  hours ; 
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'  but  as  he  has  lived  till  now,  I  think 
'  I  may  fafely  pronounce  him  out  of 
'  danger,  except  a  fever  takes  him.* 

He  then  went  on,  and  gave  fo  many 
reafons,  from  the  ftruclure  of  the  hu- 
man body,  to  prove  that  if  Bellpine's 
wound  had  been  mortal,  he  muft  have 
died  long  before  the  time  which  had 
elapfed  fmce  his  receiving  it,  that  the 
hearty  old  gentleman  was  quite  con- 
vinced, and  ran  immediately  to  make 
Jenny  partaker  of  the  joyful  news. 

She  was,  indeed,  extremely  pleafed; 
but  faid  (he  could  not  conceive  what 
motive  (hould  induce  Bellpine  or  his 
friends  to  giVe  out  that  he  was  ftill  in 
danger,  if  it  was  not  really  fo.  *  Spite,* 
cried  Mr.  Morgan;  «  nothing  but  fpite, 
'  as  my  friend  Lee  fomewhere  has  it; 


*c  Spite,  by  the  gods !  proud  fpite,  and  burn-. 
-  "  ing  envy." 

'  I  fee  into  his  defign,'  continued  he, 
as  well  as  if  I  were  of  his  cabinet- 
council.  The  venomous  revengeful 
rafcal  thinks,  as  long  as  he  can  make 
people  believe  his  life  is  defpaired  of, 
Mr.  Jeflamy  will  be  obliged  to  keep 
out  of  the  way:  but  he  may  be  out 
in  his  politicks;  the  furgeon  allures 
me,  that  he  will  depofe  upon  oath 
that  the  wound  is  not  mortal;  and  if 
fo,  Mr.  Jeflamy  may  come  over  as 
foon  as  he  pleafes;  bail  will  be  tak- 
en for  him.' — *  Ah,  Sir,  let  him  not 
truft  to  that,'  cried  Jenny  haftily; 
and  I  befeech  you  do  not  advife  him 
to  it  when  you  write.' — *  I  advife 
him,  Madam!'  anfwered  he,  '  not 
I  indeed;  I  (hall  only  tell  him  what 
I  think;  he  may  do  as  he  pleafes.'— - 
You  may  be  certain,  Sir,'  refumed 
he,  '  that  I  mould  greatly  rejoice  in 
Mr.  Jeflamy's  return,  if  he  could 
come  without  any  hazard  either  of 
his  life  or  liberty;  but  you  muft  par- 
don me,  if  I  am  not  altogether  fo  fan- 
guine  in  this  matter  as  you  feem  to 
be:  I  am  apt  to  hope,  and  believe  with 
you,  that  Bellpine  is  not  in  fo  dan- 
gerous a  way  as  is  pretended;  but 
then,  methinks,  weoughtnot  to  build 
too  much  upon  the  afleveration  of  this 
furgeon,  whofe  judgment  we  cannot 
be  Cure  is  infallible.* 
Mr.  Morgan  was  about  to  fay  fome- 
thing  in  anfwer  to  this,  but  was  pre- 
vented j  Jenny's  fervant  opened  the  door 
Z  3  inftantly, 
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inftantly,  and  told  her  that  Lady  Speck 
was  jult  coming  up  llairs;  on  which  he 
took  his  leave  for  that  time. 

After  the  ufual  falutations  of  a  firft 
meeting  were  over,  and  they  had  (eat- 
ed  themfelves — *  If  the  heart  is  to  be 
'  judged  by  the  countenance,'  faid  La- 
dy Speck,  looking  earneftly  on  her 
friend,  *  I  may  hope,  my  dear,  that 

*  yours  is  fomewhat  lefs  depreffed  than 

*  it  has  been  of  late.'     On  her  fpeak- 
ing  in  this  manner,  Jenny  made  no 
fcruple  to  repeat  to  her  all  (he  had  been 
told  by  Mr.  Morgan  in  regard  to  Bell- 
pine's  condition,  and  alfo  the  reafons 
which  both  of  them  had  affigned  for 
liis  caufing  it  to  be  reported  Ib  much 
vvorfe  than  in  effecl  it  was. 

«  Bellpine  muft  certainly  be  one  of 
the  moft  mifchievous  fellows  in  the 
univerfe/  faid  Lady  Speck}  *  and 
fince  you  have  now  got  a  more  per- 
fect intelligence  of  his  fituation,  I  may 
venture  to  let  you  know,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  terrible  than  the  account 

fiven  of  it  by  his  fervant,  both  to 
ir  Robert  and  Mr.  Love grove;  who, 
I  allure  you,  did  not  fail  to  make  the 
enquiries  they  promifed  when  they 
were  here  laftj  and  it  has  been  only 
becaufe  they  were  unwilling  either  to 
deceive  you,  or  to  be  the  bearers  of 
an  unwelcome  truth,  that  they  have 
denied  themfelves  the  pleafure  of 
waiting  on  you  for  fome  days.* 
Jenny  exprefled  herfelf  in  the  moft 
grateful  terms  for  the  generous  concern 
thofe  gentlemen  had  ieemed  to  take  in 
her  affairs  j  and  then  began  to  turn  the 
converfation  on  fome  other  top;ck:  but 
there  was  fomething  in  the  behaviour 
of  Bellpine,  which  appeared  fo  peculiar 
as  well  as  bale,  in  the  opinion  of  Lady 
Speck,  that  (lie  could  talk  of  little  elJe 
all  the  time  me  ftaid,  which,  indeed, 
was  not  very  long,  her  ladyfhip  being 
in  her  difhabiiie,  and  in  hafte  to  go 
home  to  drefs  for  dinner. 

She  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  Jen- 
ny's fervant  acquainted  her,  that  a  la- 
dy who  called  herfelf  Sophia  had  been 
to  wait  on  her.  '  Sophia  I*  cried  (he 
hattily;  *  why  then  did  you  not  (hew 

*  her  up?1 — *  You  had  company,  Ma- 
'  dam,"  aniwertd  he,   *  and  (he  laid  (he 

*  rather  chofe  to  wait  on  you  when  you 

*  were  quite  alone,  and  that  (he  would 
'  come  again  in  the  afternoon  to  lee  if 
'  you  wci'e  fo/ 

If  the  reader  has  forgot  this  young 


lady,  he  may  have  rccourfe  to  the  fecond 
chapter  of  the  firft  volume,  where  he 
will  find  her  charafter  at  large;  anil 
now  need  only  to  be  told,  that  Jenny, 
who  had  not  heard  of  her  being  in  town, 
was  extremely  glad  that  flic  Ihould  have 
a  perlbn  near  her,  in  whom  (lie  placed 
more  confidence  than  in  moll  others  of 
her  acquaintance. 

The  pleafure  of  this  friend's  return 
did  not,  however,  make  her  forget  that 
it  was  poft-day,  and  that  (he  had  a% 
obligation  to  difcharge,  which  could  not 
be  difpenfed  with  by  any  other  j  and, 
therefore,  to  prevent  any  interruption 
which  delay  might  occafion,  fat  down 
immediately,  and  wrote  the  following 
lines: 


'   TO  JAMES  JESSAMY, 
'   MY    DEAR    JEMMY, 

'  T  Received  the  truft  you  repofed  in 
*•  '  me,  of  which  I  (hall  be  a  very 
faithful  ftcwardj  but  I  have  juft  heaid 
fomething  which  makes  me  hope  you 
might  have'fpaied  yourfelf  that  trou- 
ble. Your  worthy  friend  Mr.  Mor- 
gan will  write  to  you  the  particularsi 
and,  perhaps,  fubjoin  fome  advice, 
which,  though  I  am  certain  he  means 
well,  cannot  confent  you  (hou'd  com- 
ply with.  So  much  as  I  prize  your 
prdence,  I  (hould  tremble  to  behold 
you  here,  while  there  remains  even 
the  moft  diftant  menace  either  to  your 
life  or  liberty. 

'  A  little  time,  of  courfe,  muft  put 
an  end  to  our  fufpenfe;  till  then, 
therefore,  I  conjure  you,  content 
yourfeif  with  the  aiTurance  I 


en  you,  and  now  again  repeat,  tii.it  if 
you  cannot  come  to  me,  I  will  go  to 
you,  and  endeavour,  by  every  thing 
in  my  power,  to  foften  the  afpeiity  of 
all  other  lofles. 

'  I  fear,  indeed,  you  pafs  your  days 
in  a  manner  uncomfortable  enough  j 
without  friends,  without  acquaint- 
ance, without  any  companion  but 
your  own  melancholy  thoughts;  no- 
thing to  pleafe,  or  even  to  amufe  your  . 
mind.  1  am  ignorant  of  the  place 
you  are  in;  I  only  know  it  is  on  th« 
fea-coaft:  theve,  ir.ethinks,  I  fee  you 
often  wandering,  catting  a  wilhrul 
eye  towards  what  you  left  behind, 
and  almoft  curfmg  fortune  for  the  de- 
privation. Tell  me,  my  Jemmy,  doe» 
my  fancy  paint  your  fuuaiion  iuch  aa 
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it  is  ?  I  mall  rejoice  to  find  myfelf  de- 
ceived, and  to  hear  that  Calais  is  nut 
wanting  in  matters  of  agreeable  en- 
tertainment. Believe,  you  can  give 
no  account  fo  welcome  to  me  as  that 
of  your  being  perfectly  eafy:  endea- 
vour, at  leaft,  to  make  yourfelf  To,  I 
bdeech  you,  till  the  circumftances  of 
things  permit  you  to  be  happy,  and  to 
make  happy  all  your  friends,  parti- 
cularly her  who  is,  with  an  unfeign- 
ed affection,  dear  Jemmy,  yours  eter- 
nally, 

'  J.  JESSAMY. 


P.  S.  I  cannot  clofe  this  without 
once  more  conjuring  you,  not 
for  your  own  fake  but  mine,  not 
to  think,  of  returning  till  we  (hall 
be  well  aflfured  that  Bellpine  has 
left  his  chamber/ 


She  foon  found  how  much  me  had 
been  in  the  right  to  lay  hold  of  the  firft 
opportunity  to  prepare  the  above,  other- 
wife  (he  might  have  been  prevented  from 
doing  it  all  that  dayj  for  Sophia,  who 
had  a  great  deal  to  fay  to  her,  came  very 
early  in  the  afternoon. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

CONTAINS  A  VERY  STRANGE  AND 
DETESTABLE  INSTANCE  OF  PER- 
FIDIOUSNESS  AND  INGRATITUDE, 
IN  A  PERSON  OF  THE  MOST  HO- 
NOURABLE VOCATION. 


ESE  two  young  ladies,  who, 
JL  from  their  childhood,  had  prefer  v- 
ed  an  entire  friendmip  for  each  other, 
could  not  meet,  after  an  abfence  of 
many  months,  without  the  utmoft  de- 
monftrations  of  affection  on  both  lides; 
after  which  Jenny  gently  reproached 
the  other,  as  having  been  very  remifs 
of  late  in  writing  to  her;  and  that,  when  - 
ever  (he  did  fo,  her  letters  had  been 
fliort,  referved,  and  fuch  as  ordinarily 
pafs  between  perfons  who  converfe  to- 
gether merely  through  complaifance. 

'  Your  charge  would  be  very  juft,* 
faid  Sophia,  '  had  it  been  in  my  power 
to  have  acted  otherwife  than  I  did  ; 
but  indeeJ,  my  dear  Mifs  J*(Tamy,  I 
had  nothing  to  write,  except  fuch 
things  as  were  utterly  improper  for 
me  to  communicate  by  the  poft.  I 
fm  now,  however,'  continued  (he, 


with  a  deep  (igh,  *  come  to  tell  you  all, 

*  aswellas  totakemyeverlartingleave.* 
Thefe   words,   and    the  manner   in 

which  they  were  delivered,  threw  Jennjr 
into  fo  great  an  aftonifliment,  tlut  (he 
had  not  the  power  of  aflting  an  expla. 
nation  of  them;  which  the  other  per- 
ceiving, faved  her  the  trouble  of  fpeak- 
ing,  and  went  on. 

*  Yes,'  continued  me,  '  I  (hall  very 
f  (hortly  be  removed  from  all  that  ever 
'  yet  have  icnown  me}  (ball  quit  v'ng- 
<  land  as  foon  as  the  vefTel  that  is  to 

*  carry  me  is  ready  to  put  to  fea,  which. 

*  I  hope  will  be  in  a  very  few  days  $ 

*  nor,  when  you  have  heard  my  unhap- 
'  py  ttory,  will   you  think  it  ftrange 
'  that  I  fhould  be  impatient  to  go  from 
4  a   place  where  1  have  received  fucK 

*  cruel  injuitice,  as,  perhaps,  no  wo- 
'  man  but  myfelf  ever  met  with/ 

'  Heavens!  of  what  nature?'  cried 
Jenny  with  fome  eagerneis.  *  Of  a 

*  molt  monttrous,  and  I  believe,  unpre- 
'  cedented  one,'  replied  me:  *   but   I 
'  will  keep  you  no  longer  in  fufpenfe; 

*  you  mall  at  once  be  let  into  the  fe- 

*  cret  of  thofe  wrongs  I  have  fuftain- 
'  ed,  and  of  the  folly  which  expofed  me 
'  to  them.' 

Finding  Jenny  made  no  anfwer,  but 
was  prepared  to  give  attention  to  what 
(he  was  about  to  fay,  (he  wiped  off  fome 
tears,  which,  in  fpite  of  her  endeavours 
to  reftrain  them,  fell  from  her  eyes,  and 
then  began  the  recital  (he  had  piomif- 
ed,  in  the  following  terms. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SOPHIA. 

*  V7OU  may  remember,  my  dear 
L  *  Mifs  Jeflamy,'  faid  (he,  «  in 
what  a  rage  my  brother  flew  out  of 
the  houie  after  the  ridiculous  adven- 
ture you  was  witnefs  of,  the  laft  time 
you  favoured  me  with  a  vifit}  he  then 
went  no  farther  than  to  a  gentleman's 
feat  about  four  miles  diftapt;  but 
from  thence  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  continued  full  three  months: 
on  his  return,  he  appeared  very  pen- 
five  and  difcontented,  which  I  at  firft 
imputed  to  the  difappointment  he  had 
received  from  the  lady  you  fawj  but 
I  foon  found  it  arofe  from  a  quite 
different  caufe.  He  had,  it  ftems, 
mortgaged  the  beft  part  of  his  eftate 
to  difcharge  fome  debts  he  had  con- 
tracted at  playj  the  only  vice  I  know 
him  guilty  of,  but  to  which  he  has 
*  always 
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'  always  been  too  much  addifted:  he 
«  had  the  generofity,however,to  pay  my 

*  fortune,  w!vi~h  was  hut  fiveandtwen- 

<  ty  hundred  p'onds,  into  the  bank.  He 

*  now  gave  me  the  bills,  and  told  me, 

*  that  he  muft  go  and  live  in  thefouthern 
'  parts  of  France  till  he  had  retrieved 

<  his  ciicuniftances,  and  that   he  had 

*  fpoke  to  a  gentleman  about  letting 

*  his  houfe;  but  added,  that  I  mould 
'  be  welcome  to  (lay  in  it,  and  have  the 

*  ule  of  every  thing,  till  a  tenant  could 
4  be  found,  if  I  chofe  to  do  fo.     This 
'  offer,  having  my  own  reafons  for  it, 

*  I  gladly  accepted  of.    He  had  before 
'  prepared  every  thing  for  his  depar- 
'   mre,  and  in  four  days  left  me  to  my- 

*  felf. 

«  You  will,  doubtlefs,  wonder  that 

*  I  fhould  chute  to  remain  in  a  great 
'  lone  houfe  without  any  companion, 
'  and  be  at  the  expence  of  keeping  two 
«  maids  and  a  man-fervant,  which  the 

*  income  of  my  little  fortune  could  ill 

*  afford,    rather  than    come   to   town, 
'  where  I  might  have  been  boarded  in 
«  a  genteel    family,   and   lived   much 
'  cheaper,  and  more  agreeably  in  the 
'  opinion  of  every  body  but  myfelf.  I 

*  will  tell  you  my  reafon  for  all  this ; 
'  it  was  love;  love,  that  fatal  phrenzy 
'  cf  our  fex,  that  fure  deftruclion  of  all 
'  that  is  dear  to  womankind.    I  ought 
'  to  blufh  even  at  the  remembrance  I 
'  ever  was  directed  by  it,  much  more 
«  to  confefs  the  fhameful  folly.' 

*  Hold,  my  dear  Sophia,'  cried  Jen- 
ny, interrupting  her,  '  take  care  what 
'  you  fay:  Mr.  Drydeo  was  certainly 
'  as  good  a  judge  cf  human  nature  as 
<  you  can  pretend  to  bej  and  he  tells 
«  us,  that-*- 

"  Love's  an  heroick  pafTion,  which  can  find 
*'  Nn  room  in  any  bale  degenerate  mind; 
«*  it  kindles  all  the  foul  with  honour  s  fiie, 
**  To  make  the  lover  worthy  his  deljie." 

'  And  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  vir- 

'  tnous  love,  fuch  as  I  doubt  not  yours 

'  w*s,  ought  never  to  be  repented  or 

'  afhamed  of.'—'  I  allow  the  truth  of 

«  what  you  fay,' anfwered  Sophia ;  '  but 

'  then  it  mutt  be  a  love  conducted  with 

«  prudence,  and  for  a  worthy  objecl. 

«  Mine,  alas!   had  neither  the  one  nor 

*  the  other  of  thefe  excules  to  plead  in 
'  it's  defence,  as  you  will  prefently  be 

*  convinced.' 

$ere  ftje  flopped  to  give  paffage  to 


fome  fighs  which  had  been  labouring 
in  herbofom;  after  which,  growing  a 
little  more  co-npofed,  fhe  went  on  in 
the  profecution  of  her  narrative. 

*  While  my  brother  was  at  London,* 
refumed   <he,  '  I  unfortunately,  as  it 
4  has   proved,   happened  into  the   ac- 
'  quaintance  of  a  young  officer  in  the 

*  army,  callcJ    Will  more.     The   firft 

*  time  I  faw  him  was  at  a  gentleman's 
'  houfe  about  a  mile  diftani  from  ours, 
'  where  I    fometimes    vifited:  though 

*  there  were  feveral  other  ladies  in  the 

*  company,  he  feemed  to  take  a  parti- 

*  cular  notice  of  me,  and  I  could  not 

*  avoid  doing  fo  of  him.  He  has,  in- 

*  deed,  every  thing  in  his  perfon  that 
'  can  attract  the  eye,  and  captivate  the 

*  heart;  he  is  handfome,  well  made, 

*  genteel,  has  abundance  of  wit  and 
'  vivacity;  and,  though  he  talks  a  great 
'  deal,  never  fpeaks  but  to  the  purpofe. 

*  When  I  took  my  leave,  he  would 

*  needs  fee  me  home,  though  I  had  a 
'  fervant  with  me,  and  but  three  little 

*  fields  to  crofs.     I  refufed  this  offer; 

*  but  muft  own  I  could  not  help  being 
«  'Very  well  pleafed  that  he  per  fitted  in 

*  it.    In  fhort,  he  came  home  with  me  j 
'  and  though,  as  we  walked,  he  enter- 
'  tained  me  only  with  common  fub- 
'  je6ls  of  converfation,  yet  he  treated 

*  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  appeared  to 
'  me  very  agreeable. 

*  Among  other    things,  happening 
'  to  tell   me  that  he   had  lodgings  at 

*  Windfor,    and    was    almotl   alwajs 
'  there,  when  not  obliged  to  be  with 
'  the  regiment,  I  faid  it  was  a  thing 
'  feldom   heard  of,  that  a  gay  young 

*  gentleman,  like  him,  mould  prefer  a 
'  little  country   town   to  the  pleafures 
«  ofLondon:  to  which  he  replied,  that 

*  hunting   and   reading  were  his    fa- 
'  vourite  pleafures.     "  The  one,"  faid 
'  he,    "  I   frequently  take  with  very 
"  good  company;  and  the  other  I  am 
"   here  more  at  liberty  to  indulge  my. 
"  felf  in  than  I  could  poflibly   be  in 
"   London."     He  then  aflced  me  if  I 

*  took  any  delight  in  the  latter  of  thefe 
'  amu/ementt  ;  and   on  my  anfweringr 
•«  that   I  did  —  "   Becaufe,   Madam,'' 
'  rejoined  he,  '*  J  have  all  the  publick 
"  p  ipers  anri  new  pamphlets  conttnntly 
"  fent  clown  fo  me  as  they  come  out ; 
"  and,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  will 
"  wait  on  you  with  fuch  of  them  ns  I 
*'   Hiall  rind  worthy  of  your  perufal." 

'  Though  I  plainly  faw  this  was  no 
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*  more  than  a  pretence  to  vifit  me,  yet 

*  I  thought  it  fo  handfome  a  one,  and 
«  afforded  me  fo  good  an  excufe  for 
«  granting  him  the  permiflion  he  de- 
'  fired,  that  I  hefitated  not  to  tell  him. 
«  that  I  mould  readily  accept,  and  be 
«  thankful  for,    the  favour   he  men- 

*  tioned. 

'  This  was  the  method  he  took  to 
'  introduce  himfelf.  He  was  almoft 
'  every  day  bringing  me  fome  new 

*  book  or  other ;  and,  it)  return  for  this 

<  civility,  I  lent  him  fuch  as  he  chofe 

<  to  read  out  of  my  brother's  collection, 

*  which  is  efteemed  a  very  good  one.  At 
«  firft,  our  converfation  turned  chiefly 

*  on  the  fubjefls  with  which  we  had 
'  mutually  obliged  each  other j    bur, 

*  after  a  few  vifits,  he  threw  off  that  re- 

*  ftraint  he  had  hitherto  been  under, 
«  and  profeffed  himfelf  my  lover. 

«  As  I  have  already  confeffed  the 
'  liking  I  had  of  his  perfon,  you  will 
«  not  expeft  to  hear  that  I  received  the 
«  declaration  of  his  paflion  with  any 

*  difdain  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  afraid 

<  I  liftened  to  it  with  too  vifible  an  ap- 
'  probation  :  but,  however  that  might 
«  be,  (for,  indeed,  I  do  not  well  re- 
'  member  how  I  behaved  at  that  time) 
«  all  that  I  know  is,  that  I  forbad  not 

*  his  addrefles. 

4  1  will  not  give  you  the  trouble  of 

*  hearing,  nor  mylelf  the  confuiion  of 
«  repeating,  how  very  eafily  I  was  won 
'  to,  give  credit  to  every  thing  he  faid 
1   in  relation  to  his  pretended  paflion  ; 

*  for  fuch  you  will  find  it  was ;    and 
'  not  only  pretended  for  the  fake  of 

*  gallantry  and  amufement,  but  for  the 
'  carrying  on  a  defign  the  moft  low, 
'  bafe,  and  dilhonourable,  that  ever  en- 

*  tered  the  heart  of  man,  much  lefs  of 
'  a  gentleman,  to  conceive  or  put  in 
4  practice. 

*   It  was  in  the  height  of  his  court- 

*  (hip  that  my  brother  came  home.  The 

*  hurry  of  his  affairs,  the  difcontent  he 

*  was  in,  and  the  fhort  time  he  (laid, 
«  hindered  me  from  faying  any  thing 
4  to  him   concerning  my  new   lover  : 

*  but  you  now  may  perceive  the  mo- 
'  tive  which  induced  me  fo  readily  to 

*  embrace  the  offer  he  made  me  of  ftay- 

*  ing  in  his  houfe  after  he  was  gone.  I 
'  knew  Willmore    was    fond    of   the 
'  country;  and  I  dreaded  left  I  fhould 

*  fee  him  lefs  frequently  in  town:  fool 
*,  .that  I  was,  not  to  confider  that  a  man 


*  who  truly  loved  would   follow  me 

*  any  where! 

*  As  we  grew  more  familiar  in  con- 
4  verlation,  1  found  he  was  much  better 
'  acquainted  with  the  circumftances  of 
4  our  family  than  I  could  have  thought 
'  he  was.  Among  other  things,  he  one 
4  day  mentioned  my  brother's  late  mif- 

*  carriage;  and  aflced  me,  with  fome 
4  concern,  whether  it  had  been  any  pre- 
4  judice  ta  my  fortune.  I  told  him  that 
4  it  had  not,  and  related  to  him  how 
'  tender  he   had  been  of  me   in  that 

*  point ;  at  which  he  feemed  extremely 
4  pleafed,   and  faid  no  more  upon  that 

*  fubjea. 

*  Soon  after  this  he  went  to  London, 

*  where  he  ftaid  upwards  of  a  week;  a 

*  much  longer  time  than  ever  he  had 
4  done  fince  my  acquaintance  with  him. 
4  The  fame  day  which   brought  him 
4  again  to  Windfor,  brought  him  alfo 
4  to  vifit  me;  but  though  his  expreffions' 
4  were,  I  think,   more  endearing  and 
4  more  paflionate  than  ever  they  had 
4  been,  I  perceived  there  was  a  certain; 
4  air  of  melancholy  about  him,  which 
4  very  much  affected  me:   I  could  not 
4  forbear  taking  notice  of  it  to  him  ;' 
4  and  alkec!  him,  with  more  tendernefs 
4  than  perhaps  became  me,  if  any  ill 
4  accident  had   happened   to  him  fince 
4  he  left  me.  He  told  me  not  any;  but 

*  added,  that  he  had  been  a  little  vexed, 
4  and  coulJ  not  help  thinking  himfelf 
4  a  very  unlucky  fellow. 

4  On  my  farther  defiring  him  to  let 
4  me  know  the  occalion  of  his  chagrin, 
4  hetoid  me,  that  he  could  not  content 
4  himfelf  with  the  condition  of  a  fubal- 
4  tern  ;  that  he  had  never  entered  into 
4  the  army  but  with  the  hopes  of  riling 
4  in  it;  nor  had  accepted  of  a  lieute- 
4  nancy,  which  was  the  commiffion  he 
4  then  bore,  but  with  the  expectation 
4  of  being  loon  a  captain.  4<  Now," 

*  faid  he,  tl  juft  at  this  juncture,  an  old 

officer  has  got  leave  to  fell  out;  and 
I  might  have  his  commiflion  for  about 
a  thoufand  guineas  and  my  own  in' 
exchange,  which  I  have  a  gentleman' 
ready  to  purchafe.  This  it  is,  my 
dear  Sophia*"  added  he,  4<  that  has 
fo  much  diiconcertedme;  for,  though 
I  have  offered  a  very  large  premium, 
anil  my  ov/n  bond  to  pay  the  money 
quarterly,  I  can  no  way  raife  it." 
"  Blefs  me  !"  cried  I,  4«  have  you 
*f  no  friends,  no  relatiofls,  who,  on 

"•iuch 
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**  fuch  an  occafion.  would  not  advance 
44  that  fum?"  — "  Yes.  feveral,"  an- 

*  fwered  he,  "  who  would  do  it  for  a 
44  word  (peaking  ;  but  they  are  all  of 
44  them  either  out  of  the  kingdom,  or 
44  at  their  countiy-feats,  I  know  nut 
44  how  far  cff;   and  the  thing  mutt  be 
44  done  immediately,    or  not  at   all; 
44  and  Heaven  knows  whether  I  mall 
44  ever  meet  with  fuch  an  opportunity 
44  again !" 

4  Indeed,  my  dear  Mifs  Jeffamy,* 
continued  (he,  *  I  thought  it  a  gi  eat  pity 
4  that  any  man,  much  more  the  perfon 
4  I  loved,  and  intended  to  make  my 
4  huiband,  mould  lofe  fo  coiifiderable 
4  an  advantage  through  the  want  of 

*  what  was  in  my  power  to  fupply  him 
4  with.     I  did  not  confider  much  on 

*  the  matter;  but  itepped  to  my  cabi- 

*  net,  and  took  out  bank-bills  to  the 
e  amount  of  a  thouiancl  pounds,  which 
4  I  put  directly  into  his  hands.  "There, 
44  Mr.Willmore,"  faid  I,  "is  the  fum 
4t  you  Ihmd  in   need  of;    and   I  hope 
4<  it  will  not  come  too  late  to  lay  out  \n 
44  the  purchafe  you  mention." 

4  Though  I   believe  he  faw  enough 
4  into  my  weaknels  to  expeft  I  would 

*  do  as  I  did,  yet  he  feemed  equally  fur- 
4  prized  as  tranfported  with  it.   "Well, 
4<   my  dear  Sophia,"  cried  he,  killing 

*  my  hand,  "  this  is  generous  indeed, 
4'  and  truly  like youtfeif!  But  I  hope," 
4  continued  he,  "  you  will   (bun  con- 
44  lent  to  reap  fome  part  of  the  benefit 
44  or"  the  favour  you    have  conferred  ; 
44  and,  as  promotions  in  the  army  n:uli: 
4{  come  by  degrees,  who  knows  but  you 
4<   may  one  day  fee  your  lover  (I  flatter 
44   myfelf,   long  before  then  ycur  htif- 
44  band)  at  the  h-ad  of  a  regiment,  in- 
44  (lead  of  a  company  ?" 

*  I  leplied,  that  I  wi(hed  him  fuccefs 
4  for,  his  own  fake;  and  as  to  what  re- 
4  lated  to  myfelf,  we  would  talk  of  tint 
4  hereafter.  He  then  told  me,  that  he 
4  would  go  to  London  very  early  the 
4  uext  morning;  and,  at  his  return, 
4  bring  with  him  a  bond  in  exchange 
4  for  the  bills  I  had  obliged  him  with  : 
44  Which,"  added  he,  with  a  gay  air, 
41  if  you  (hould  not  think  fufficient,  I 
44  am  ready  to  give  you  my  perfon  as 
41  u  collateral  fecurity." 

ijhe  was  in  this  part  of  her  (lory  when 
the  tea  equipage,  that  important  article 
of  a  lady's  cirawing-room,  was  brought 
ja;  en  which  me  was  obliged  to  break 
cjff  till  it  (hould  be  removed. 


CHAP.     XV. 

IS  ONLY  A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE 
SAME  STORY. 

THE  ladies  having  finifhed  their 
little  regale,  and  the  gentleman- 
ufher  of  the  ceremony  withdrawn  with 
his  tea-kettle  and  lamp,  Jenny  began  to 
teftify  fome  impatience'  for  the  know- 
ledge  of  an  event  which,  as  yet,  me 
could  have  no  other  room  to  guefs  at 
than  by  the  exclamations  of  Sophia. 

4  If  I  had  not  been  infatuated  to  a 
4  degree  beyond  what  ever  woman  was,' 
refumed  that  lady,  4  I  mud  have  feen 
4  that,  whatever  Willmore  pretended, 
4  his  head  was  much  more  taken  up 
4  with  the  thoughts  of  his  commifiion 
4  than  of  his  patiion  for  me  ;  for,  after 
4  the  fidt  retributions  were  over,  he 
4  talked  of  little  elfe  during  the  whole 
4  time  he  rHid. 

4  He  took  his  leave,  however,  in  a 
4  manner  tender  enough  ;  and  I  re- 
4  mained  perfectly  fatisfied  with  his 
4  behaviour,  as  well  as  with  myfelf  for 
4  what  I  hjTd  done.  So  high  an  idea  had 
4  I  both  of  his  love  and  honour,  that 
4  when,  inftead  of  feeing  him  in  five  or 
4  fix  days,  as  he  h  id  made  me  expect, 
4  I  heard  nothing  of  him  in  three  whole 
4  weeks,  I  was  far  from  entertaining 
4  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  him;  nor  felt 
4  any  other  alarms  than  what  proceeded 
'  from  my  fears  that  fome  ill  accident 
4  might  have  heftllc-n  hiin. 

4  But  at  la  it  he  removed  all  my  ap. 
4  prehenfions  on  that  fcore  by  lending 
4  me  a  letter,  or  rather  billet,  contain- 
4  ing  thefe  lines. 

44  TO  MISS  SOPHIA  **#*#». 
44  MADAM, 

41  T  Have,  at  lair,  accom;>Iifhed  my  af- 
A  4'  fairs,  which  took  me  up  more 
44  time  and  expence  than  I  imagined  : 
14  all  is  now  over,  however;  and  there 
44  remains  but  one  thing  more  to  make 
44  me  compleatly  happy.  I  (hall  be  at 
44  Wimlforinafewdays,  and  will  then 
44  do  myfelf  the  plcafuie  of  waiting  on 
14  you;  till  when,  believe  me, with 
44  refpecl,  Madam,  your  mo(t  humblg 
41  andobcdiajt  feivant, 

"G.  WILLMORE." 
•  You 
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•  You  look  aftonifhed,  my  dear  Mifis 
'  Jeflamy,'purfued  (he,  perceiving  Jen- 
ny did  fo  ;  «  and  well  indeed  you  may ! 
'  Did  ever  man  write  fuch  a  letter  to  a 
'  woman  he  courted, who  he  knew  loved 
'  him,  and  from  whom  he  had  received 
'  fo  great  an  obligation  ?  Yet,  (would 

*  you  think  it  poffible  ?)  not  even  this 
'  opened  my  blinded  eyes!  I  doubted 
'  not  but,  by  the  one  thing  remaining 
'  to  make  him  compleatly  bleffed,  he 

*  meant  the  confummation  of  our  mar- 

*  riage;  and  the  kindnefs  of  that  ex- 

*  preflion  fufficed  with  me  to  atone  for 
'  all  the  cool  indifference  of  the  reft. 

'  Eight  days  more,  from  the  time  of 

*  my  receiving  this  epiftle,  were  elapfed 

*  without  my  feeing  or  hearing  any 
'  thing  farther  of  him :  but  when,  at 

*  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  came, 
<  whatever  doubts  might  have  been  be- 
'  ginning  to  rife  in  my  mind,  they  all 

*  vanifhed  as  foon  as  fee  appeared,  and 
•were  fucceeded  by  a  double  portion 

*  of  fatisfa&ion. 

'  I  know  not  whether  it  was  owing 
'  to  his  being  fo  long  abfent  from  me, 

*  or  whether  the  fuccefs  of  his  affairs 
'had  diffufed  a  more  than  ordinary 

*  fprightlinefs  through  &  his  air,  but, 

*  methought,  he  looked  more  charm- 

*  ing,  more  engaging,  than  ever:  the 

*  pafiion  he  pretended  to  have  for  me 
'  feemed  alfo  to  be  increafed  even  to  a 

*  romantick  height;   and,  after  telling 

*  me  that  his  own  lawyer  being  out  of 
«  town,  and  not  chufing  to  employ  any 

*  other,  he  had  not  brought  the  bond 

*  he  promifed— *'  But  what  occafion," 
«  cried  he,  eagerly  killing  my  hand, 
"  is  there  for  the  formality  of  a  bond, 
"  when  you  have  my  heart,  my  foul, 
«*  in  your  pofleflion  ?    When  myfelf, 
"  and  all  I  am  or  ever  (hall  be  matter 
"  of,  is  entirely  at  your  command  ; 
'*  never  happy  till  you  accept  the  of- 
«  fer!" 

'  In  a  word,  he  continued  to  prefs 
me  fo  clofely  on  the  article  of  mar- 
riage all  that  whole  evening,  that,  be- 
fore we  parted,  I  made  him  a  kind  of 
half  promife ;  and,  to  confefs  the 
truth,  (for  I  will  hide  nothing  from, 
you)  I  was  at  that  time  fo  much 
foftened  by  the  artifices  he  put  in 
practice,  that  if  f  did  not  fay  positively 
I  would  be  his,  it  was  owing  rather 
to  my  baihfulnefs  than  want  of  in- 
iclination  to  comply. 
•  Indeed,  when  I  came  to  reafon  with 


myH-lf,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  piece 
of  filly  nicety  to  keep  him  any  longer 
in  fufpenfe ;  that  his  family,  his  per- 
fon,  his  accomplifhments,   and  the 
poft  he  had  now  obtained,  might  en- 
title him  to  a  woman  of  a  larger  for- 
tune than  I  was  miftrefs  of;  and  that, 
putting  love  entirely  out  of  the  quef- 
tion,    nobody   would    condemn    the 
choice  I  had  made  of  him.     In  fliort, 
my  dear,  having  thus  fixed  my  refo- 
lution,  the  next  vifit  affured  him  of 
my  confent;  and  I  told  him  that  I 
was  ready  to  give  him  my  hand,  as 
foon  as  every  thing  neceffary  for  that 
ceremony  could  be  prepared. 
'  I  had  often  heard  him,  in  cafual 
converfation,  exprefs  a  great  diflike 
of  publick  weddings;  and  he  now 
reprefented,  that  for  ours  to  be  fo  muft 
infallibly  be  attended  with  many  in- 
conveniences,    "  For  befides,"  faid 
he,  "  the  ridiculous  buftle  of  drums, 
'  trumpets,  epithalamiums,   that   al- 
'  ways  difturb  the  {lumbers  of  people 
((  on  their  firft  going  to  bed  together 
"  with  a  licence,  there  are  fo  many 
"  young  officers  of  my  acquaintance 
"  who  would  come  the  next  morning 
"  to  congratulate  me  on  my  happinefs, 
"  as  I  know  would  be  mocking  to  the 
"  modefty  of  my  dear  Sophia." 

*  Finding  I   approved   of  what  he 
t  faid — "  For  the  reafons  I  have  men- 
(t  tioned,"    rcfumed  he,    "  Windfor 
"  would  be  the  moft  improper  place  ia 
"  the  world:  we  both  are  fo  well  known 
"  there,    that,    the    ir>ornent    we  are 
te  tacked,  the  bells  woula  immetli^tely 
(t  proclaim  what  we  had  been  about, 
"  The  thing  can  he  done  no  v  here  with 
'*  fo  much  privacy  as  in  London;    and, 
<*  to  tell  you  the  truth,  thorgh  perhaps 
"  you  will  laugh  at  my  fnpcrttition," 
'  continued  he,  "  my  father  and  rno- 
"  ther  were  married  at  Ely  Chap~l  : 
"  their  whole  lives  were  a  feries  of  love 
*'  and  joy;    and  I   ihould  like,    me- 
"  thinks,  that  rr'v  Happmefs  (h .-mid  be 
*'  fixe.l  at  the  fame  altar  theirs  w;»s." 
1  I  could  not,  ir-.ltcii,  forr-ear  railly- 
ing  him  a  little  o:,  this  whim;   but 
replied,  that  I  haJ  not  the  leaft  ob- 
jection  t0  the  place  he  mentioned; 
but,  on   the  contrary,   ihou'J  chufe 
that   the   ceremony    (houid    be    per- 
formed there,  rather  than  in  any  pa- 
r"i(h  ciivrch  whatever.  "  He  then  toJfl 
me,    that,    having   flattered    hirrJeJp 
with  finding  roe  no  Jefs  juft  ro  his 
^  A  * 
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'  pnfficyi  than  I  now  had  been,  he  had  al- 
'  ready  made  fome  preparations,  which 
'  he  hpped  would  not  be  difp  leafing  to 
'  me.  I  a  iked  him  of  what  nature;  to 

*  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  an  aunt, 

*  an  excellent  good  old  lady,  whom  he 

*  had  made  the  confidante  of  his  court- 
'  fhip  to  me  ;  that,  by  the  chai -after  he 

*  had   given   her  of  sue,    file  approved 

*  highly  of  the  match  \    and  that  we 
'  fhould  be  welcome  to  an  apartment  in 
'  her  houfe  till   we  cou'd  take  one  for 
'  ourfelves,  and  get  it  fitted  up  for  our 
«  reception. 

'  To  this  he  added,  that  fhe  was  a 

*  widow  of  a  handfome  jointure  ;  that 

*  her  dd-  ft   fon  had  a  large  eftatc   in 

*  Somerfetfhire,  and  her  youngeft  was 
*. a  captain  in  the  navy;  that  (he  had 

*  two  daughters,   who  were  both  un- 

*  married,  and    lived    with    herj    that 
'  thev  kept  the  beft  company:    "  So 
*'  that,  -ny  dear,"  continued  he,  "you 
(t  will  find  you  do  not  marry  into  a  fa- 
**  mily  you  will  have  any  caufe  to  be 
"  afhamed  of." 

'  He  faid  a  great  deal  more  in  praife 

*  of  thefe  relations  ;  all  which  I  took 
'  for  gpfp.el  i  apd  was  fo  much  charmed 
'  with  the  character  of  my  aunt  that 

*  was  to  be,   and  two  young  coufins, 
'  that  I  ahnoft  longed  to  be  with  them; 

*  and  it  was   presently  concluded  be- 

*  tween  us,  that  J  fhould  go  with  him 

*  toLondon  thenextday;  thathefhould 

*  introduce  me  to  thefe  ladies;  that  he 

*  fhould  leave  me  with  them  for  that 
'  night,  and  return  in  the  morning  with 
f  a  ling  and  licence,  in  order  to  put  the 

*  laft  hand  to  the  bufinefs  of  his  court- 
f  rtiip. 

'  Every  thing  being  thus  fettled,  as 

*  I  then  thought,  much  for  my  conve- 

*  nience  and  fatisft.clion,    I  jlept  that 
?  night  without  the  lean1  forebodings  of 
'  the  jnifchief  that  was  juft  ready  to 
6  fall  upon  me.  About  eleven  the  next 
'  m<  ming,   a  chariot,   by  Willmore's 

*  order,  came  to  the  door.     I  told  my 

*  maids  I  was  going  on  fome  btifintfs 

*  to  London,  but  fhould  come  back  in 
f  a  few  days,  as  J  knew  I  was  obliged 
f  to  do,  on  account  of  delivering  up  the 
f  keys  of  the  huufi:,  and  ail  that  was  in 

it,  to  the  pf  rton  whom  my  brother  had 
intruded  with  the  care  of  his  aff;iiisj 
fo  took  nothing  with  me  but  fome 
linen,  and  a  wifiLjpr.irj  gowi..  I  to. 4: 
up  Will  more  at  the  coruei  of  -A  :-n<.  k 
;  lane,  where  he  waited,  by  appoint- 


'  mcnt,  for  me  ;  and  we  drove  directly 

*  to  London. 

*  We  alighted  at  the  door  of  a  hand- 
4   fame  houfe  in  one  of  the  ftreets  near 
'  Hatton  Garden,  and   were   immcdi- 

*  ately  (hewed  up  into  the  dining  room, 

*  where  we  found  a  grave  old  gentle* 
'  woman,  whofe  appearance  anfwered 
«  very  well  to  the  description  Willmore 
'  had  given  of  her.     He  prefented  me 
1  to  her  with   thefe  words ~ "  This, 
"  Madam,"  faid  he,    "  is  the  lady  I 
<f  fpoke  of,  and  who  has,  at  laft,  con- 
"  len'ed  to  m^ke  me  happy."    She  re- 

*  ceived  me  with  a  great  fhew  of  refpec"l 
'  and  kindi.efs,  but  accompanied  with 
'  a  certain  ftifFncfs,  which,  I  thought, 
'  had  fomcthing  of  allegation   in   it  ; 
'  but  this  I  imputed  merely  to  the  time 
'   in  which  fl^e  had  been  educated,  ac- 
'  cording  to  the  filly  notion,  that  people 
'  of  the  laft  age  were  lefs  free  in  their 
'  converfation  than  thofe  of  ours. 

*  The  room  we  were  in  was  very 
«  genteelly  furnifhed;  but  what    molt 
'  attracled  my  eyes  were  the  pictures  of 
f  five  or  fix  young  ladies,  very  different 
f  in    their  features    and  complexions, 
'  but  all  of  them  extremely  handfome. 
'  I   could  not   forbear  expi effing  my 
'  admiration  of  thefe  pieces  to  the  old 
'  lady,  who  told  me  that  two  of  them 
'  were  drawn  for  her  daughters,  and. 
1  the  others  for  her  nieces  and  coufins; 

*  and  added,  that  fhe  hoped  one  day 

*  to   have  the  honour  of  feeing  mine 
'  there.     1  replied,  that  I  fhould  make 
1  but   an  ill    figure   among  fo    many 
«  beauties;  on  which  flie  made  many 

*  compliments  not  worth  repeating. 

*  Chocolate  and  btfcuits  were  the  firft 
'  things  prefented  to  us,  and  were  foon 

*  after  fucceeded  by  a  bottle  of  Ma- 

*  deira.  The  old  lady  faid  that  flie  wa$ 
'  difconcerted    beyond    meafure;    that 
'  not  being  certain  of  my  coming,  fhe 

*  was  not  provided  in  the  manner  flie 

*  would  have  been  tor  my  reception  j 
1  and  particularly,   that  fhe  had  given 

*  her  daughters  leave  to  gp  on  a  party 
'  of  plealure   with    fome    perfons   of 

*  quality  ;  but  added,  that  they  would 
'  be  home  in  a  day  or  two,  and  hoped 
1  her  family  would  then  be  more  agree- 
'  able  to  me.  I  was  of  her  opinion,  in- 
»   deed,  as  to  this  laft  article  ;  but  could 
4   not  avoid   telling  her,  that  nothing 
'  could    be   wanting   where   flie   was. 

*  This  drew  on  fo  many  complimtnts 
'  in  return,  that  I  fliould  have  been 

*  very 
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very  much  embarrafled  to  reply,  if 
Willmore,  the  only  thing  1  have  to 
thank  him  for,  had  not  given  a  turn 
to  the  converfation. 

*  Soon    after  lighting   the  candles, 
fupper  was  ferved  in,  which  confided 
of  feveral  fmall  dimes,   all  in  a  fo- 
reign   tafte.     When   the    cloth    wss 
taken  away,   and  bottles  and  gbfles 
fet  upon  the  table,  the  old  lady  began 
the  King's  health  in  a  bumper  5  then 
another  to  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and 
a  third  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Thefe  having  gone  round,  Willmore 
ran  to  the  fide- board,  fetched  a  large 
water-glafs,     which   filling    to   the 
brim  —  *«   Here   is   the  noble   duke 

again,"  cried  he  ;  "  we  cannot  toaft 
his  health  too  often!  Here  is  to  his 
Royal  Highnefs,  and  profperity  to 
the  army  5  may  they  increafe  and 
multiply  till  every  houfekeeper  in 
London  and  Weftminfter  has  at  leaft 
half  a  dozen  of  them  quartered  at 
once  upon  him !" 

*  I  cannot  fay  that  I  was  pleafed 
with  any  thing  which  (hewed  a  ten- 
dency to  the  manifeft  deftrucYion  of 
the  conftitution  and  liberties  of  my 
country^  but  I  thought  myfelf  about 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  foldier,  and  that 
it  would  not  become  me  to  make  any 
objection.     I  only  repeat  thefe  cir- 
cumftancesto  you,  to  let  you  fee  what 
company  I  was  among. 

'  The  night  growing  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced, Willmore  began  to  talk  of 
going  home,  and  defired  a  coach  might 
be  called  ;  but  his  kind  relation  told 
him  (he  could  not  bear  he  (hould  think 
of  fuch  a  thing  5  faid  that,  as  the  girls 
were  abroad,  he  might  lie  in  their  bed 
without  the  leaft  trouble  to  any  one 
in  the  family  ;  reminding  him  that  it 
was  a  long  and  very  ugly  way  from 
Hatton  Garden  to  his  lodgings  at 
Whitehall,  and  bid  him  coniider  how 
many  defperate  fellows  lay  in  wait 
for  the  purfes,  and  even  the  lives,  of 
gentlemen,  who  expofe  themfelves,  as 
he  would  do,  to  their  villainous  at- 
tacks. He  feemed  to  laugh  at  all  thisj 
and  infilling  that  a  coach  (hould  be 
called,  (he  renewed  her  remonftrances, 
and  begged  of  me  to  fecond  them  ; 
which  I  readily  did,  having  heard 
fuch  frightful  (lories  of  ftreet- rob- 
beries, that  I  was  in  more  real  terror 
for  hira  than  (he  aife&ed  to  be. 


e  I  no  fooner  fpoke  than  he  pulled  off 
'  his  fword,  and  (aid  my  commands 
'  were  not  to  be  difputed  ;  he  would 
'  ftay.  "  But,  Madam,"  continued 

*  he,  turning  to  the  old  lady,  "  I  am 
"  afraid  we  have  kept  you  up  beyond 
"  your  hour."  —  "  1  am  never  weary 
"  of  good  company,"    anfwered  (lie  j 
"  but  for  this  fweet  young  lady's  fake, 
*'  who  may  want  repofe  after  her  jour- 
"  ney,  I  think  it  may  be  proper  for  us 
"  to  retire."    In  fpeaking  thefe-  words, 

*  (he  rung  her  bell  for  a  fervant  to  (hew 
«  Willmore  his  chamber.     She  would 

*  needs  attend  me  herfelf  into  that  al- 

*  lotted  forme,  and  fee  me  into  bed  5 
'  but  whether  (he  did  this  out  of  com- 

*  plaifance,  or  a  far  different  motive, 
'  you  will  prefently  be  judge.* 

Here  the  melancholy  Sophia  ftopped 
to  take  breath  ;  and,'a$  it  is  very  poffi- 
ble  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  do  fo  too, 
I  (hall  defer  giving  the  cataftrophe  of 
this  adventure  till  the  next  chapter. 

There  is  a  maxim,  which  I  have  al- 
ways thought  worthy  of  being  obferved 
by  every  writer,  that  an  old  author 
has  delivered  down  to  pofterity  in  thefe 
lines— 


*  Too  much  of  one  thing  the  vex'd  mini 
*  will  cloy; 

'en,  from  joy/ 


*  Itafcs  a  relaxation 


CHAP.    XVI. 

CONTAINS  THE  SEQUEL  OF  SOPHIA'S 
STORY. 


«  CHOUGH  the  old  lady/ 
JL     fumed    Sophia,    purfuing 


re- 
the 

thread  of  her  difcourfe,  «  (hewed  a  moft 
tender  care  in  tucking  the  cloath* 
about  me,  and  drawing  clofe  the  cur- 
tains of  the  bed,  I  found  it  impodi- 
ble,  after  (he  was  gone,  to  compofe 
myfelf  to  reft.  It  was  not  the  thoughts 
of  what  I  was  about  to  do,  nor  the 
(rep  I  had  taken  towards  it,  that  kept 
me  waking,  for  I  accufed  myfelf  not 
of  the  leaft  imprudence  in  that  affair, 
nor  once  imagined  that  the  condition 
I  was  going  to  enter  into  would  not 
render  me  perfectly  happy;~but  it  was 
a  ftrange  mixture  of  ideas,  which  J 
then  thought  nothing  to  the  purpofe, 
and  could  not  account  for,  but  have 
fince  afcribed,  and  ever  muft  afcribe, 
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to  the  goodnefs  of  my  guardian  an- 
gel, which  prevented  me  fiom  falling 
into  a  ftate  which  mu(t  have  deprived 
me  of  the  power  of  refitting  the  worft 
mifchief  that  could  have  happened  to 
me. 

*  Finding  I  could  not  fleep,  the  moon 
mining  extremely  bright,  I  got  out  of 
bed,  and  throwing  on  my  wrapping 
gown,  I  went  to  the  window,  which 
looked  into  a  pretty  large  garden;  the 
air  was  fweet  and  ferene,  and  the 
beams  of  my  favourite  planet,  glit- 
tering among  the  trees  and  plants, 
afforded  a  very  delightful  profpecl, 
and  filled  me  with  folemn  contem- 
plations on  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  the  bounties  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Great  Author  of  our 
being. 

4  How  long  I  fhould  have  remained 
in  this  pleafing  reverie  I  know  not, 
if  I  had  not  been  difturbed  by  fancy- 
ing I  heard  foniething  behind  me  in 
the  chamber:  on  turning  my  head 
haftily  about,  in  order  to  convince 
myfelf,  I  faw  the  figure  of  a  man  in 
a  night-gown  and  cap,  but  could  not 
diftinguifti  the  face,  he  being  in  the 
dark  part  of  the  room  ;  I  fhrieked 
out.  "  Hufli!  hufh!"  faid  he,  ad- 
vancing: I  then  found  it  was  Will- 
more;  and  though  lefs  frighted  than 
before,  was  equally  aftonifhed. 
4<  Will  more!"  cried  I,  **  what  brings 
4<  you  here  ?" 

44  I  fhould  rather  afk,"  faid  he, 
4<  what  brings  you  out  of  bed  at  this 
4<  unfeafonable  hour?  Come,  come,  my 
44  dear,"  purfued  he,  going  to  lay  hold 
4  on  me,  "  let  me  replace  thefe  tender 
41  limbs  where  they  will  be  expofed  to 
4<  lefs  inconveniences." — "  Standoff,'* 
4  rejoined  I,  "  and  tell  me  what  you 
44  mean  by  this  intrufion  ?" 

4<  Can  a  man  intrude  on  what  is  his 
44  own  ?"  cried  he.  "  Are  you  nut 
44  already  mine  by  love;  and  will  not 
44  to-morrow  make  you  fo  by  law  ?  A- 
4<  way,  then,  with  this  idle  coynefs; 
4<  there  fhould  now  be  no  referve  bu- 
4<  tween  us;  be  as  wife  as  you  are  fair, 
4*  and-generoufly  grant  to-night  what 
44  to-morrow  will  ^ive  me  power  to 
4t  feize;  leave  nothing  fortheparfon  but 
44  to  confirm  the  gift  your  inclination 
4C  has  previoufly  beftowed:  this  is  the 
tf  marriage  of  the  fouls,  that  of  the 
44  hands  is  mere  matter  of  form;  this 
44  alone  can  affure  me  of  your  affec- 


"  tion;  and,  by  confequence,  «ngagr 
"  the  continuance  of  mine.'' 

*  You  will  perhaps  wonder,  my  dear 

*  Mifs  Jeflamy,'  mirfued  fhe,  *  thnt  I 

*  had  patience  to  liften  to  fo  impudent 
'  a  declaration,  and  did  not  rather  at- 
'  tempt  to  put  a  flop  to  it,  by  exprefs- 
4  ing  the  juft  abhorrence  and  dif*.iain  .1 
4  had  of  his  behaviour;  but,  indeed,  I 
4  was  fo  much  fhocked  and  confound- 

*  ed,  that,  I  believe,  had  he  run  on  in 
4  the  fame  drain  even  longer  than  he 

did,  I  mould  not  have  had  the  power 
to  make  the  leaft  reply. 
'  Mifconftruing,  I  fuppofe,  my  fi- 
lence  as  a  half  approbation  of  what 
he  had  been  urging,  he  took  me  in 
his  arms,  kifled,  and  prefled  me  to  his 
bofom  with  the  utmoft  vehemence, 
though  I  cannot  fay  with  any  inde- 
cency. I  ftruggled  ;  bui  ft  into  a  flood 
of  tears;  but  as  yet  was  able  to  bring 
out  no  more  than—"  Oh,  Mr. Will- 
more!  I  never  could  have  believed 
*c  you  would  talk  to  me  in  this  maa- 
"  ner." 

'*  J  talk  to  you  as  a  man  of  reafon, 
"  as  well  as  a  lover,"  anfwered  he$ 
"  and  I  would  have  you  behave  like  a 
"  woman  who  has  fomc  fliare  of  both. 
"  I  do  not  defpair,  however,"  added 

*  he,  with  an  aftefted  laugh,  «'  but  ta 
"  find  my  arguments  will  have  more 
*'  efficacy  with  you  when  we  are  in 
"  bed." 

*  While  he  was  fpeaking  thefe  words, 
'  he  made  an  ofter  of  forcing  me  fr*»m 
'  the  place  where  I  was  (landing;  and 
4  this  a£lion  it  was  which  firft  rouled 
4  me  from  that  ftupid  lethargy,  which 

*  amazement   at    his    proceeding  had 
'  thrown  me  into.  "  Bafe  man!"  cried 
4  I,  "  unworthy  of  my  leaft  regard!  be 
"  affured  I  will  rather  plunge  myfelf 
"  headlong  from  this  window,  than  be 
'*  expofed  one  moment  longer  to  fuch 
"  audacious  infults;  therefore  be  gone; 
««  leave  me  this  inftant,  or  I  will  raife 
"  the  whole  family  with  my  fhrieks." 

*'  Mighty  well,  Madam!"  faid  he, 

*  with  an  airof  derilion;  '*  it  ismighty 
"  well!  I  fee  the  refpeft  you  have  for 
"  me!  and  now  will  let  you  into  the 
**  fee  ret  of  my  acting  in  the  manner  I 
"  have  done.     You  muft  know,  that 
"  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
"  fham  tendernels  with  which  your  fex 
"  frequently  impofe  upon  us  men,  I 
"  made  a  refolution  never  to  give  up 
4*  my  liberty  to  any  woman,  who  would 

*«  not 
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not  convince  me  of  her  love,  by  per- 
nutting  me  to  enjoy  her  before  mar- 
riage." 

"  Monfter!   villain!"  cried  I;  and 
was  going  on,  but  he  prevented  me. 
No  hard  names,  I  befeech  you,  Ma- 
dam," faid  hej  "  we  men  have  as 
much  vanity  as  you  women  can  have, 
and  have  as  good  a  right  too  as  your- 
felves  to  it;  we  are  as  well  pleafed 
as  you  with  being  loved,  and  as  ma- 
licious as  you  when  we  find  we  are 
not  fo:  you  take  a  pride  in  triumph- 
ing over  us,  when  you  fancy  you 
have  us  in  your  power;  and  when- 
ever we  have  you  in  ours,  we  (hould 
be  afies  not  to  make  ufe  of  it ;  you 
happen  to  be  in  mine,  and  though 
you  do  not  love  me,  nor  I  care  two- 
pence for  you,  I  fliall  not  take  all 
this  pains  for  nothing,  nor  come  here 
to  lie  alone  to-night." 
'  In  concluding  this  fine  fpeech,  he 
flew  upon  me  like  a  lion;  and  fure  it 
was  Providence  alone,  which,  in  that 
dreadful  moment,  infpired  me  with 
an  unufual  ftiength  and  courage:   I 
broke  from  the  hold  he  had  taken  on 
me,  and  ran  fcreaming  into  the  next 
room;  but  that  would  have  availed 
me  little,  if,  in  purfuing  me,  his  feet 
had  not  entangled  in  the  carpet,  and 
he  fell  at  full  length  upon  the  floor. 
This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  pull 
down  the  bars  of  one  of  the  windows, 
open  the  fhutters,  and  throw  up  the 
fafh.     The  villain's  fword,  which  he 
had  pulled  off  on  our  perfuading  him 
to  ftay  all  night,  lay  juft  at  my  handj 
I  drew  it,  refolving  to  run  it  into  his 
heart,  if  by  no  other  means  I  could 
efcape  the  violence  he  threatened.  He 
foon  recovered  himfelf  from  the  acci- 
dent, and  was  with  me:  I  flood  on 
my    defence   with   his  own   weapon 
pointed  againft  his  bread,  calling  out 
at  the  fame  time,  "  A  rape!  thieves! 
murder!  fire!"  and  every  thing  that  I 
thought  might  alarm  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  would  fain  have  come  near 
enough  to  me  to  have  wrelled  the 
fword  out  of  my  hand,  but  I  kept  it 
ftill  waving;  and  I  could  perceive  he 
was  pretty  fearful  of  encountering  the 
point.     The  noife  I  made,  however, 
brought  the  woman  of  the  houfe  up 
ftairs :  me  came    running   into    the 
room  with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  and 
affe&ed  to  be  greatly  furprized  to  fee 


*  \Villmore  there,  and  myfelf  in  the 
'  pofture  I  was. 

'  Had  I  been  in  any  other  (itiiation 
'  than  fuch  as  I  then  was,  I  mull  have 
'  laughed  exceflivcly  at  the  light  of  this 
'  old  beldam,  juft  rifen  from  her  bed. 
'  Her  head  was  fo  cafed  with  napkins, 

*  that  it  almolt  rivalled  the  fize  of  her 
4  enormous  belly,  which,   ftripped  of 

*  the  pent-houfe  of  her  hoop- petticoat, 

*  fhewed  itfelf  in  it's  ful!  magnitude: 
'  the  flannel  bandages  about  her  gouty 
'  legs,  expofed  by  the  fhortnefs  of  a 

*  little  red   petticoat,   which    fcarcely 
'  reached  below   her  knees,   and  her 
'  bowed-out  back,  covered  only  with  a 
'  thin  toilet,  which  I  fuppofe  (he  had 
«  fnatched  up  in  the  hurry  of  hearing 
'  me  call  out,  rendered   her  certainly 
'  the  moft  grotefque  figure  that  ever 
«  eyes  beheld. 

'  Though  it  was  doubtlefs  this 
'  wretch's  fears  of  being  expofed,  and 

*  not    any    compaffion    for   me,    that 

*  brought  her  to  my  relief,  yet  it  mult 
'  be  owned  her  coming  was  very  fea- 
«  fonable  at  this  juncture,  as  my  fpirits 
'  as  well   as  ftrength  muft  inevitably 
'  have  failed  in  a  fhort  time,  and  left  me 
1  entirely  definite  of  all  defence.    "  By 
c<  what  vile  arts  foever  I  have  been  de- 
'*  coyed  into  your  houfe/'  faid  I,  as 

*  foon  as  I  faw  her  enter,  "  I  expecl  to 
"  be  protected  in  it;  and  if  lam  not  fo, 
**  nothing  but  your  murdering  me  (hall 
"  prevent  my  applying  to  a  magiftrate 
"  for  juftice." 

*.  In  fpite  of  the  confufion  I  was  in. 
'  myfeif,  I  could  perceive  fhe  was  moft 

*  terribly  alarmed  at  my  words,  and 

*  the  potture  in  which  fhe  found  me. 
"  You  fhall  not  be  murdered,  you  fhaH 
"  not  be  hurt,"  cried  me  in  a  hoarfe 
<  trembling  voicej   "  no  harm   fliall 
"  come  to   you   in  my  houfe.     But, 
'*  pray,  what  has  happened  to  put  you 
"  into   this  diforder  ?"— «  Afk  that 
"  villain  there,  who  calls  himfelf  your 
«'  nephew,"  returned  I,  "  and  thank 
"  him  for  the  ill  opinion  I  have  of  eve- 
"  ry  thing  that  is  here," 

'  On  this  fhe  took  Willmore  by  the 

*  arm,  and  drew  him  to  a  corner  of  the 
'  room,  where  they  talked  together  for 
'  the  fpace  of  feveral  minutes,  but  in 
'  fuch  low  and  grumbling  accents,  that 
'  I  could  hear  nothing  of  what  was 
'  faid,  till  he  raifing  his  voice  a  little, 

*  cried—."  It  is  Dot  that  I  care  a  ftraw 

"  for 
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for  the  girl,  but  I  hate  to  be  baulk- 
ed."  She  then  fpoke  fomething  to 
him  very  foftly,  on  which  he  Huns* 
from  her,  ami  went  out  of  the  room, 
carting  a  moft  malicious  look  at  me 
as  he  patied  by. 

'  As  foon  as  he  was  gone — "  Dear 
Madam,"  ft  id  fhe,  approaching  me, 
J  am  afflicled  to  the  laft  degree  that 
any  thing  fhould  happen  to  difconcert 
you  in  iny  houfe:  lure  the  captain 
was  drunk;  but  all  is  over  now;  be 
is  gone  up  to  his  own  chamber;  and 
I  am  fure,  afrer  what  I  have  faid  to 
bim,  he  will  not  come  down  again 
to-night;  therefore  I  befrech  you, 
give  me  leave  to  help  you  into  bed; 
you  will  certainly  get  cold  in  the 
night  air/' 

«  I  would  have  thanked  her,  for,  in- 
deed,  I  thought  it  beft  to  behave  ci- 
villy  till  I  bad  got  out  of  that  curf- 
ed  houfe,  but  I  had  not  the  power  of 
fpeaking:  the  late  terror  I  had  been 
in  being  now  a  little  fubfided,  a  flood 
of  other  mingled  pafiions  overwhelm- 
ed  my  heart;  I  threw  myfelf  into  a 
chair,  and  was  ready  to  faint.  Seeing 
my  condition,  fhe  ran  and  fetched  a 
bottle  of  cordial- water,  which  I  took 
a  little  of,  and  found  myfelf  refrefh- 
ed.  All  fhe  could  fay,  however, 
would  not  perfuade  me  to  go  into  bed : 
I  told  her,  that  the  greateft  obliga- 
tion  fhe  could  confer  upon  me,  was 
to  leave  me  to  myfelf  for  the  remain- 
der  of  the  night;  on  which  me  retir- 
ed,  after  giving  me,  on  my  defiring  it, 
the  keys  of  the  dining-room  and  bed- 
chamber  doors. 

'  When  I  had  fecured  myfelf'  as 
much  as  locks  could  make  me,  I  be- 
gan  to  give  a  loofe  to  emotions,  which, 
had  they  not  found  a  vent  in  tears, 
muft  certainly  have  burft  my  heart, 
and  left  me  dead  upon  the  fpot:  but 
I  will  not  prolong  my  already  too  te- 
dious  narrative  with  any  defcription 
of  what  I  fuffered ;  I  fhall  only  lay, 
that  I  continued  in  a  condition  little 
inferior  to  madnefstill  break  of  day, 
without  once  reflecting  that  I  was  al- 
moft  naked,  or  of  the  dangers  to 
which  my  health  was  expo  fed.  At 
laft,  however,  I  recovered  my  fenfes 
enough  to  get  on  my  cloaths,  and  to 
think  of  going  from  a  place  which 
had  been  the  fcene  of  fo  much  horror 
to  me.  Hearing  the  maids  were  up, 


'  I  ventured  t"  un  fatten  my  door,  and 
'  went  down  into  the  parlour,  where  I 

*  defired  a  wench  that  was  fwcepingthc 

*  entry  to  call  a  co^ch  for  me,  which 

*  fhf  promi'ed,  but  I  found,  inlit.i.i  of 
'  doing  fo,  fhe  went  up  directly  to  her 
'  minrefs,  and  told  her  myrequeft,  for 
'  the    old    beldnm    immediately    came 
1  down,  and  afked  me,  in  her  fawning 
f  tone,   if  I   would  not  plcafe  to  ftny 

*  break  fa  ft;  which  I  refulin?; — "I  hope, 
"   Madam,"  faid  fhe,   "  you  will  take 
"  nothing  amifs  from  me;   I  am  fony 
*{  to  the  very  foul  that  you  mould  meet 
"   with  any  thing  in  my  houfe  to  difo- 
"  blige  you:   I   do  affure  you  I  have 
"  rattled  the  captain  foundly  about  it; 
"  he  con  ft  fles  he  was  in   liquor,  and 
**  will  beg  your  pardon." 

"  I  want  no  fubmiflions  from  him," 

'  anfwered  I,  "  nor  will  I  ever  fee  him 

"  more;  but  you  may  tell  him,  that  I 

"  expect  he  will  fend  me  a  bond   for 

"  the  money  he  borrowed  of  me."— 

"  I  am  quite  a  ftranger,"  cried  (he,  "  to 

all  affairs  between  you;  but  I  will 

go  up  directly,  and  let  him  know 

what  you  fay."     With  thefe words 

ftie  left  me,  I  fuppofe  with  the  intent 

ftie  mentioned. 

*  The  moment  fhe  was  gone,  a  hack- 
ney-coach came  to  the  door;  two 
young  women,  gaily  drefled,  bolted 
out  of  it;  I  presently  knew  them  by 
the  pictures  I  had  feen  above,  fort  hole 
fhe  called  her  daughters;  though  in- 
detd  their  faces  had  nothing  of  that 
innocence  which  the  painter  had  be- 
ftowed  upon  them;  they  ftared  at  me 
as  they  paflfed  by  the  parlour-door, 
but  faid  nothing,  and  ran  finging  u;> 
ftairs:  in  fine,  they  had  the  marks  of 
their  proftflion  about  them;  and  the 
very  fight  of  them  would  have  con- 
vinced me,  if  1  had  doubted  of  it 
before,  into  what  fort  of  a  houfe  the 
villain  Willmore  had  feduced  me. 
'  The  coach  tljat  brought  them  not 
being  yet  gone  from  the  door,  I 
thought  beft  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  going  away,  without  waiting  to 
hear  what  anfwer  Willmore  would 
give  to  my  meflage  by  his  pretended 
;umt:  I  was  juft  ftepping  in,  when 
fhe  came  down,  and  told  me  that  the 
captain  was  afleep  at  prefent,  but  that 
as  foon  as  he  awoke,  (he  would  not 
fiil  to  deliver  to  him  what  I  had  faid. 
I  replied,  that  it  was  no  matter,  I 
'  fliouU 
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fhould  find  other  means  to  fend  to 
him,  and  then  bid  the  coachman  drive 
to  Piccadilly. 

«  The  fatigue  I  had  fuftained  the 
night  before,  and  the  hurry  of  fpirits 
I  was  ftill  in,  rendered  me  very  unfit 
to  be  leen  by  any  of  my  acquaint- 
ance;  I  therefore  refolved  to  godi- 
reclly  home;  and  as  I  knew  not  but 
the  ftage  might  be  already  fet  out,  or 
if  not  fo,  was  equally  uncertain  of 
getting  a  place  in  it,  I  hired  a  cha- 
riot  at  Bullamore's:  I  found  myfelf 
very  much  indifpofed  during  all  this 
little  journey,  and  on  in y  arrival  grew 
fo  extremely  ill,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  be  let  hloodj  but  this  was  far  from 
giving  me  any  relief;  I  fell  the  next 
morning  into  a  fever,  in  which  I  con- 
tinued  eleven  days  without  hope  of 
recovery. 

*  If  the  extremeft  bitternefs  of  heart, 
if  fhame  and  remorfe  for  ever  having 
loved  a  man  fo  unworthy  of  it,  if  rage 
and  difdain  at  the  infults  I  had  re- 
ceived,    were    capable  of  killing,    I 
could  not  have  furvivedj  yet  fo  it  was, 
my  diftemper  left  me  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  I   mentioned,  and  I  re- 
gained   my  health,    though,  indeed, 
by  very  flow  degrees,  for  it  was  near 
a  month  before  I  was  able  to  quit  my 
chamber. 

*  In  all  this  time  I  received  no  bond, 
nor  even  letter  from  Will  more;  there- 
fore,  as  foon  as  I  was  fit  to  feecom- 
pany,  I  fent  for  a  lawyer,  who  was 
a  friend  of  my  brother's,  and  when 
he  was  at  home  had  often  vifited  at 
ourhoufe.     I  told  him  my  unhappy 
ftory,   as  far  as  relates  to  the  money 
I    had  lent,    and    deiired    he  would 
commence  a  profecution  againft  Will, 
more  on  that  account:  but  when  he 
found  that  I  had  neither  bond,  pro- 
mi  (Tory   note,    nor  other    obligation 
under  his  own  hand-writing,  noreven 
any  one  witnefs  of  the  loan,  he  aflur- 
ed  me  at  once,  that  if  the  gentleman 
had  not  honour  enough   to  pay  the 
debt,  I   muft  infallibly  lofe   it,  for 
law  could  give  me  no  relief.     Per- 
ceiving  I  was  extremely  fhocked  at 
what  he  faid,  he  toid  me,  that  if  I 
would  make  a  demand  of  the  money 
in  writing,  he  would  carry  it  to  him, 
and  hear  what  anfwer  he  would  make 
to  it.     Though  it   was  death  to  me 
to  fet  pen  to   paper  to  fuch  a  villain, 
my  unwilljngneis  that  he  would  iim 


'  away  with  almoft  half  my  fortune, 
'  made  me  comply  with  this  propofal, 
*  and  I  wrote  to  him,  as  near  as  I  can 
«  remember,  in  thefc  terms. 


c  TO  CAPTAIN  GEORGE  WILL* 
"  MORE. 

"  SIR, 

T  Have  employed  this  gentleman  to 
A  "  take  fuch  fecurity  as  he  (hall 
think  fufficient  from  you,  for  a 
thoufand  pounds  lent  you  by  me  on 
the  fourth  day  of  laft  month  j  or,  on. 
your  refufing  to  give  it,  to  purfue 
fuch  methods  as  the  law  provides  to 
compel  you  to  do  juftice  to  the  iU« 
treated 

"  SOPHIA  ***.* 


'  The  lawyer  approved  of  what  I 
wrote,    faid    he   would    argue  with 
Wiilmore  upon  it,  and  as  foon  as  he 
had  done  fo,  wait  on  me  again  with 
the  refult  of  their  converfation. 
c  As  he  had  told  me,  and  I  myfelf 
had  always   believed,  that  the  reco- 
very of  my  money  depended  wholly 
on  the  honour  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
I  had  lent  it,  you  may  fuppofe  I  could 
not  flatter  myfelf  with  tne  leaft  hopes 
of  fuccefs;  fo  was  not  difappointed, 
when,  at   the  end  of  ten  days,  my 
lawyer  returned  and  gave  an  account, 
that  the  munfter  Wiilmore   had  ut- 
terly   denied   the  whole  affair,    and 
treated  both  me  and  my  demand  with 
the  greatest  contempt. 
"  I  am  very  much   furprized,  Ma- 
dam,"  faid  this  gentleman  to  me, 
that  you  fhould  venture  fo  large  a 
fum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  without  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  receipt  in  fome  lhape  or  other, 
much  more  in  thofe  of  a  perfon  fuch 
as   Captain   Wilimorej  for  to  deal 
plainly  with  you,  I  have  enquired 
into  his  character,  and  find  he  is  on* 
of  thcfe  fparks  who  are  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Bucks,  a  fpecies  of 
the  creation  who  are  fcarce  worthy 
of  the  name  of  men,  yet  would  faiu 
be  thought  heroes;   fellows  that  rim 
about  the  ftreets  with  great  clubs  in, 
their  hands,  and  fwords  by  their  fides 
(t  as  long  as  th/emielyes,  frighting  vvo- 
"  men  and  children,  and  affecting  to 
tl  be  ridiculoufly  terrible.'' 

'   I  was   a  httie  picqued  at  this  de- 
'  fcriution  of  a  man  who  had  once  ap- 
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peaied  but  too  agreeable  to  me:  I 
laid  nothing,  however;  but  fince  it 
was  fo,  I  muft  be  content  to  lofe  my 
money.  I  was  willing,  notwith- 
ftanding,  to  make  fome  farther  en- 
quiry what  could  be  done;  and  ac- 
cordingly, as  Toon  as  he  was  gone, 
came  to  London,  where  I  had  the  ad- 
vice of  three  feveral  counfel;  but 
they  all  agreeing  in  what  the  firft  had 
told  me,  I  was  convinced  that  all  at- 
tempts to  do  myfelf  juftice  would  be 
in  vain,  and  only  ferve  to  expofe  me 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  world. 
'  England  now  grew  hateful  to  me, 
and  I  toolc  a  refolution  to  leave  it, 
and  throw  myfelf  into  a  new  fcene  of 
life.  A  young  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance being  lately  gone  to  a  convent 
at  Bruflels,  I  wrote  to  her,  defiring 
(lie  would  make  an  agreement  for  me 
with  the  fuperior,  which  fhe  having 
done  very  much  to  my  fatisfaftion,  I 
difcharged  the  fervants  in  the  country, 
gave  up  the  houfe  to  my  brother's 
friend,  and  have  now  nothing  to  do 
but  to  depart. 

'  In  the  midft  of  nil  thefe  embar- 
raflments/  continued  fhe,  '  I  did  not 
forget  my  dear  Mifs  JeiTamy:  I  was 
twice  to  wait  on  you,  but  was  in- 
formed you  was  at  Bath;  and  not  ex- 
pecting your  return  till  the  end  of  the 
fcafon,  I  defpaired  of  the  fatisfaction 
I  have  now  enjoyed,  both  in  feeing 
you,  and  in  difburdening  myfelf  of 
that  load  of  afflictions  with  which  I 
have  been  opprefled  fince  laft  I  had  the 
pleafure  of  your  company.' 

CHAP.     XVII. 

IN  WHICH  THE  READER  IS  NOT  TO 
EXPECT  ANY  EXTRAORDINARY 
MATTERS. 

SOPHIA  could  not  put  a  period  to 
her  recital  without  letting  fall  fome 
tears.  Jenny,  who  was  all  good-na- 
ture, though  me  did  not  approve  of  her 
conduct  in  fome  parts  of  it,  faid  many 
obliging  things  for  her  confolation; 
and  after  exprefling  her  deteftation  of 
the  almoft  unexampled  bafenefs  and  in- 
gratitude of  Willmore,  told  her,  among 
other  things,  that  though  fhe  was  ex- 
tremely forry  to  be  deprived  of  her  con- 
Terfation,  (lie  could  not  but  highly  ap- 


plaud the  rcfolution  fhe  had  taken  of 
retiring  into  a  monastery,  as  change  of 
place,  anil  a  way  of  living  fo  entirely 
new  to  her,  might,  by  degrees,  wear 
out  the  remembrance  of  whatever  had 
been  difagreebleto  her  in  the  part. 

*  Befides,1  laid  the  amiable  lady  with 
a  fmile,  '  you  will,  perhaps,  hear  of 
many  adventures  parallel  to  your  own 
among  the  holy  fifterhood;  for  I  have 
been  told,  and  am  apt  to  think  with 
fome  truth,    that  the  convents    are 
greatly  indebted,  for  being  crouded 
as  they  are,  to  the  inconftancy  and 
ingratitude  of  the  other  fex.' 
The  other  agreeing  with  her  in  this 
point,  they  were  beginning  to  enter  into 
a  difcourfe  concerning  the  fwifttranfition 
which  fomctimes  happens  from  the  flefh 
to  the  fpirit,  from  an  enthufiafm  in  love 
to  an  enthufiafm  in  devotion;  when  So- 
phia on  a  fudden  recollecting  herfelf, 
cried  out — '  But,  my  dear  Mifs  JefTamy, 
I  have  been  fo  engrofled  by  my  own 
affairs,  that  I  forgot  till  now  to  en- 
quire into   yours:    I   flatter   myfelf, 
however,  that  you  have  no  reafon  to 
complain  of  woes  you  fo  well  know 
how  to  pity  in  another.1 — *  Indeed,* 
eplied  Jenny,  '  I  have  had  my  fhareof 
anxieties  too,  though  of  a  nature  far 
different  from  yours;*  and  then  re- 
peated to  her  the  whole  ftory  of  that 
confufion,  which  both  herfelf  and  Jem- 
my had  been  involved  in,  through  th« 
report  raifedbyBellpine,asalfothecon- 
fequences  which  had  attended  the  difco- 
very  of  his  bafenefs. 

They  continued  talking  together  upon 
this  fubject  till  Sophia  thought  it  a 
proper  time  to  retire;  but  Jenny  would 
not  fuffer  her  to  go  till  fhe  had  given 
her  a  promife  to  fee  her  again  before 
fhe  left  the  kingdom. 

Her  unhappy  adventure  had  made  a 
very  great  imprefHon  on   the  mind  ol 
our  young  heroine.    She  fmcerely  lovt 
her,    and  pitied   her  misfortune j  bi 
could  not  help  thinking  it  both  ftranj 
and  blameable  in  her  to  entertain 
violent  a  paflion  for  a  man  whofe  cha- 
rafter  fhe  knew  fo  little  of:  «  Peop ' 

*  make   their  own   unhappinefs,   ai 
«  then  lament  it,'  cried  fhe,  fomewl 
peevifhly;    '  fure  I  never  could 

«  been  fo  indifcreet.'    But  this  thougl 
no  fooner  came  into  her  head  than  it 
checked  by   another.  *  Yet   how  vain 

*  am  I  to  flatter  myfelf  with  fuch  an 

«  imagination^ 
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*  imagination,  or  prefumefofar  on  my 
«  own  ftrength  of  reafon;  as  the  poet 
«  truly  fays— 

*'  When  things  go  ill,  each  fool  prefumes  to 

"  advife, 
*'  And,  if  more  happy,  thinks  himfelf  more 

"  wife." 

'  How  can  I  be  certain/  purfued 
(he,  *  that  in  the  fame  circumftances  I 
fliould  not  have  a&ed  in  the  fame 
manner  that  poor  Sophia  has  done  ?  I 
have  been  defended  from  the  misfor- 
tune that  has  befallen  her;  firft,  by 
my  father's  care  in  training  me  up  to 
love  where  intereft  and  convenience 
would  accompany  my  pafiion,  and 
afterwards  by  the  well -proved  fide- 
lity  of  the  man  ordained  for  me:  had 
I  been  left  to  my  own  choice,  who 
knows  what  might  have  happened? 
I  remember  to  have  read  a  pafTage 
fomewhere,  which  may  remind  the 
fortunate  part  of  the  world,  that  they 
ought  not  to  think  they  are  fo  through 
their  own  merits,  but  the  prevalence 
of  their  better  ftars. 

**  When  profperous  gales  life's  veffelfmooth- 

<«  ly  glides, 
"  And   on  the   fmiling  waves  triumphant 

"  rides; 
"  But  when  rough  ftorms  fromadverfe  quar- 

ft  ters  roar, 
({  How  difficult  to  gain  the  wiih'd-for  fhore!" 

Thus  did  the  knowledge  of  her 
friend's  miftake,  inftead  of  making  her 
fet  any  value  upon  herfelf  for  not  hav- 
ing  been  guilty  of  the  like  error,  ferve 
only  to  fill  her  with  the  warmeft  gra- 
titude to  Heaven,  that  had  not  expofed 
her  to  the  like  danger.  Happy  would 
it  be,  both  for  themfelves  and  others, 
if  all  thofe  ladies  who  know  themfelves 
free  from  the  weaknefs  incident  tofome 
others  of  their  fex,  were  of  Jenny's  way 
of  thinking:  but  I  (hall  fay  no  more 
upon  this  head;  the  reader  muft  have 
iufficiently  obferved,  through  all  her 
actions,  the  fweetnefs  and  candour  of 
her  difpofition;  therefore,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  infpired  writer— 

*  Let  her  own  works  praife  her  in  the  gates.' 
She  was  every  day  expe&ing  her  un- 


fortunate friend  to  make  her  a  fecond 
vifit  to  take  leave,  when  fhe  received 
one  from*  another  perfon,  on  the  fame 
ceremony,  which,  though  fhe  thought 
fhe  had  no  manner  of  concern  in  at 
that  time,  proved  afterwards  matter  of 
much  fatisfaclion  to  her. 

Sir  RobeYt  Manley  had  a  fudden  call 
to  Paris,  on  account  of  the  death  of 
an  uncle,  who,  difliking  the  times, 
had  retired  fome  time  ago,  carrying 
with  him  all  his  effecls,  which  were 
very  confidcrable.  It  was  this  gentle- 
man, though  hisbufinefs  required  hafte, 
that  could  not  think  of  leaving  the 
kingdom  without  firft  waitingon  Jenny, 
to  know  if  ftie  had  any  commands  in 
his  power  to  execute  at  the  place  he  was 
going  to.  She  thanked  him  in  the  mod 
obliging  terms,  but  told  him  me  had 
no  affairs  in  Paris,  nor  did  not  know 
of  any  acquaintance  (he  had  at  prefent 
in  all  France,  except  Mr.  Jeffamy,  who 
was  no  farther  than  Calais.  «  I  /hall 
'  pafs  through  Calais,  Madam,'  an- 
fwered  he;  «  perhaps  ftay  a  night  or 
two  there.  I  /hall,  doubtleis,  fee 
Mr.  JefTnmy;  at  leaft  it  will  be  in 
my  power  fo  to  do,  if  you  permit  me 
to  acquaint  him  that  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be  known  to  you,  and  to 
carry  to  him  the  joyful  news  of  your 
being  in  good  health.' 
Though  (lie  had  the  higheft  efteem 
for  this  gentleman,  on  account  of  his 
many  amiable  qualities,  as  well  as  for 
his  birth,  fortune,  and  accomplifli- 
ments,  yet  always  keeping  in  mind  the 
declaration  he  had  once  made  of  apaf- 
fion  for  her,  fhe  maintained  a  greater 
reierve  towards  him  than  to  any  other 
of  her  acquaintance;  and  now  only  re- 
plied coldly,  that  if  chance  fhould 
bring  them  together,  Mr.  Jefiaiiay 
would  certainly  think  himfelf  honoured 
in  the  company  of  a  gentleman  of  his 
character. 

As  he  was  to  take  poft  for  Dover 
the  next  morning,  and  had  many  friends 
to  fee  before  his  departure,  the  vifit  he 
made  her  was  very  fhort;  but  he  had 
not  been  gone  an  hour  before  Jenny 
found  fhe  had  need  of  his  fcrviceat  Ca- 
lais, and  began  a  little  to  repent  fhe 
had  received  the  offer  he  had  made  her 
with  fo  much  indifference;  a  letter  was 
brought  her  from  Jemmy,  containing 
theie  lines. 
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TO  MISS  JESSAMY. 


*    PFAREST    ANP   ONLY    DEAR, 

>^"  OT  H  I  N  G  but  your  commands 
•*•  *  could  have  kept  mp  here,  after 
what  Mr.  Morgan  lias  wrote  to  me; 
indead  of  this  you  would  now  have 
fecn  me  at  your  fee:.  Oh,  Jenny  | 
tender,  generous  foul  !  hut  I  will  not 
wound  your  deiicv.cv  either  witli 
thanks  orpraifes;  indeed,  nil  the  tri- 
bire  I  could  pay  of  !>oth  would  be 
too  n.ean  f  >r  the  o~ca{ion. 
*  You  fiefire  to  know  ;n  what  m?n- 
n?r  I  pafc  my  time  while  banifhtd 
from  you,  and  I  will  giv  yon  an 
exaft  account:  your  ideas  of  my  fea- 
cc-fl  proinenades  are  juftj  but  for  the 
reft  I  am  nrt  quite  fo  unhappy  as  your 
fancy  repreients.  TKey  lay  Calais 
is  the  fink  of  France;  but 'if  it  is, 
what  mud  he  the  garden?  The  ftreets, 
indeed,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  nar- 
row  and  ill  paved;  but  there  is  a 
fquare,  called  La  Place,  fp-idonsj 
airy,  and  very  commodious  forwalk- 
ing;  and  the  ramparts  afford  as  de- 
leviable  a  piofpect  as  imagination 
can  well  figure  out:  then  the  air  is  fo 
ferene  and  pure,  the  water  good,  the 
wine  excellent,  and  the  inhabitants, 
even  to  the  lowed  degree  of  the  peo- 
pie,  extremely  polite;  an  inftanre  of 
which  I  expeiiencrd  a  few  nights 
paft,  and  muft  acquaint  you  with  it. 
'  Having  leen  all  tlut  is  worthy  of 
obfervation  in  the  town,  curiorhy  led 
me  to  pafs  the  gates,  which  I  had  no 
fooner  done  than  I  found  rnyfelf  at 
the  entrance  of  three  great  roads; 
that  before  me,  as  I  have  fmce  been 
been  informed,  is  the  highway  to  Pa- 
ris;  that  on  the  right-hand,  to  St. 
Omer's;  and  on  the  left  to  Boulogne: 
the  good  order  in  which  they  are  kept, 
and  two  triangles  of  beautiful  fields, 
which  fepai  ate  the  one  from  the  other,, 
took  my  eye  extremely.  The  even- 
ing  was  very  pleafant,  every  thing 
about  me  indulged  contemplation, 
and  I  wandered  on  to  a  considerable 
diftance,  when  a  foldier  came  run- 
ning  almoft  breathlefs  after  me;  and 
being  obliged  to  ftop  and  turn  about 
by  his  repeated  calling  to  me,  he  ac- 
coded  me  with  a  very  low  bow,  and 
told  me,  that  perceiving  I  was  a 
ftranger,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  ac- 
quaint  me,  that  the  gates  were  al- 
.  (hut  at  eight  o'clock,  and  the 


keys  carried  to  the  governor;  tint 
it  was  very  near  th;it  hom.  nd,  if  I 
did  not  inmu'diatr  |y  ivtuni,  I  | 

find  it  very  difficult,  if  r.otimpc: 
to   re  ertt-r   tne  town.      <"'i' 
mended    my    pace,    accor  'ing   to  his 
'ice;  bur,  thougii  1  went  as  fair  as 

I  COuld,     0  .me    1>UC     jult    t. 

to    get    ovcir    t'lt-    hilt    d. 
which  thi  v   wtic  prfj/anncj   to   r.'jke 
up.      I  row  f.v"  the  danger  I  i, 
caped.  tV,.i,iked  the  honeit  ibldicr  fur 
his  intelligence,    and  orlVied  him    a 
piece  of   rru»ncy;   on   which   he  drew 
bick,  and  'orprized  me  with  il, 
fwer — "  No.Sir!"  an:weied  h^;  "  ihe 

honour  ol  ferving  VDU  is  a  1\  i. 

r^compence  ;  we  !<•  i  t;*Ke 

money  but  from   !h<    k\-< 

Iter."    Judge,  my  dear  1 
courtefy  of  the  French  nati«-n 
neral,  by  the  iampie  I  nave  given  you 
of  it  in  this  foldier. 

*  I  will  nor,  however,  fo  far  deceive 
either  myfelf  or  you,  as  iiot  both  to 
think  ard  lay,  th^t,  if  I  were  to  con- 
tinue  ht're  for  any  length  of  r 
mould  be  very  much  at  a  lol>  for 
company,  the  town  confiding  chiefly 
of  trading  people,  i/ho  an-  em,,tijr 
taken  up  with  their  feveri!  evocations; 
fo  that,  excepting  the  officers  e*  the 
army,  and  feme  f >  w  fr.ns,  there  is 
little  convt-riation  iuitable  to  the  uite 
of  an  Englishman. 

«  I  was  yefterday  at  St.  Omar's,  to 
take  a  view  cf  that  famous  ieminary 
of  Jefuits,  which  has  given  to  the 
world  ib  many  prime  minifters,  bi- 
fliops,  cardinals,  and  popej  ,  but,  as 
I  (laid  but  a  few  ru:uis  thci^,  I  faw 
fcarce  any  thing  of  the  pl.ice,  txcrpt 
the  college,  which  is,  ind- ed, 
fine  one;  and  I  only  tell  you  this  to 
fliew  you  that  I  negKct  no  oppoitu- 
nity  of  amulii.g  mylVih 

1  I  alfo  intend  to  make  a  vifit  to 
Boulogne  to-nv'Vnnv,  as  I  am  t  >ld 
there  are  feveral  Englifh  gentlemen 
there  at  prelent,  for  fome  of  whom  I 
have  aparticular  regard.  I  may  pt-r- 
haps,  May  two  or  three  days  ;  bi.t,  if 
I  fliould  tranlgrels  the  time  of  the 
imil  coming  in,  ftiall  leive  orders 
for  letters  with  my  direction  to  be 
fent  after  me.  I  would  not  be  de- 
prived  ont  moment  of  thi  pleafureof 
hearing  froin  you  fqr  all  th' 
meiits  the  world  can  give;  for  know, 
my  dear  Jenny,  it  is  not  the  park,  the 
'  l3' 
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'  fure  that  a  truft,  fuch  as  your  picture* 
'  may  not  tempt  me  to  bs  bale  ?* 

your  dear  fociety  I  languifli  for,  and          *  I  will  venture  that,'  (aid  (lie,  gaily; 

which,  I  trull:  to  Heaven,  I  flvJI  loon      '  and  fhould  be  glad  to  be  quite  as  fure 

be  blcfied  with  ;  till  when,  call  every 


plays,  the  operas,  the  aflemblies,  nor 
the  company   at  White's,    hut  it  is 


foft  idea  of  love  and  tendernefs  lo 
your  imagination,,  and  let  them  tell 
you  how  much  I  am,  beyond  \vhat 
woids  can  fpeak,  my  dear,  dear  Jen- 
ny, your  moft  pafiionate  admirer,  arid 
and  eternally  devoted  lover  and  fer- 
vant, 

'  J.  JESSAMY." 

«  P.  S.  I  remember  you  have  a  little 
picture,  which  was  drawn  for 
you  fome  years  ago,  and  came 
as  near  the  life  as  any  thing  of 
art  can  do  :  it  would  be  a  very 
great  pleafuie  to  me  if  you  could 
contrive  a  way  to  fend  it  to  me, 
without  much  trouble  to  your- 
feifj  for  though,  as  you  may 
be  certain,  your  image  is  inde- 
libly fixed  upon  my  heart,  I 
mould  be  glad,  methinks,  to 
feaft  my  eyes,  as  well  as  mind, 
with  your  dear  refemblanee.' 


Jenny  was  row  heartily  forry  this 
letter  had  not  arrived  before  Sir  Robert 
Manley  took  his  leave,  as  me  might 
have  engaged  him  to  be  the  bearer  of 
the  picture  of  Jemmy  requeued  of  her* 
She  reiblved,  however,  rather  than  not 
comply  with  the  defire  of  a  perfon  fo 
dear  to  her,  to  take  the  liberty  of  fend* 
ing  to  that  gentleman,  and  entreating 
the  favour  of  fpeaking  with  him,  if 
poflible,  before  he  let  out  on  his  jour- 
ney. 

Sir  Robert  was  not  at  home  when  the 
fervant  went,  nor  received  the  mefTage 
that  had  been  left  for  him  till  it  was 
too  laie  to  wait  on  her  that  night  j  but 
would  not  go  out  of  town  without 
obeying  her  Jummorts,  and  came  pretty 
early  the  next  morning. 

Jenny    could    not    repeat,    without 
bluflung,  the  motive  which  had  induced 
her  to  fend  for  him  ;  but,  after  having 
faid  all,  and,  indeed,  much  more  than 
•was  neceflary,  to  apologize  for  what  (he 
bad  done — *  Madam/    aniwered    he, 
I  know  not  how  to  thank,  as  it  de- 
ferves,  the  confidence  you  repofe  in 
me  j  but  you  nmft  own  that,  in  do- 
ing me  this  favour,  you  put  my  ho- 
nour to  the  fe verell  trial .  How  are  you 


'  you  will  pardon  the  troabie  I  give 
'  you  on  this  occafion.'  On  tin's  Sir 
Robert  faid  many  gallant  things-  but 
concluded  with  a  promife.  of  delivering 
his  charge  fafe  into  the  hands  of  the 
happy  perfon  for  whom  it  was  intend- 
ed j  and  took  his  leave,  as  time  prefleci 
him  to  depart,  and  his  chaife  and  fer- 
vants  had  all  this  while  waited  for  him 
at  the  door* 


CHAP.     XVIIL 

CONTAINS  NONE  OF  THOSE  BEAU- 
TIFUL DIGRESSIONS,  THOSE  RE- 
MARKS OR  REFLECTIONS,  WHICH 
A  CERTAIN  WOULD-BE  CRITICK 
PRETENDS  ARE  SO  MltCH  DIS- 
TINGUISHED IN  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  HIS  TWO  FAVOURITE  AU- 
THORS; YET,  IT  IS  TO  BE  HOPED, 
WILL  AFFORD  SUFFICIENT  TO 
PLEASE  ALL  THOSE  WHO  ARfi 
WILLING  TO  BE  PLEASED. 


E  fmalleft  trifle,  if  requefted  by 
JL  a  friend,  is  a  bulinefs  of  import- 
ance to  the  truly  tender  and  fincere* 
Jenny  was  as  much  pleafed  with  hav- 
jng  found  an  opportunity  of  fending 
her  picture  to  Jemmy,  as  fome  ladies 
would  be  with  being  prefented  them- 
felves  with  one  let  round  with  dia- 
monds. She  contented  not  herfelf, 
however,  with  having  obliged  him  iri 
this  particular  ;  (he  knew  he  would  alfo 
expeft  an  immediate  anfwer  to  his  let- 
ter }  and  accordingly,  that  fame  even- 
ing, wrote  to  him  in  the  following 
tcrrat. 

'   TO  JAMES  JESSAMY,  ESQ^. 
'    MY    DEAR   JEMMY, 

'   T  Rejoice  to  hear  that  Ca'lais  is  left 
•*•   '  irkfome  to  you  than,  by  the  de- 

'  fcription  which  has  been  given  me  of 
lea-port  towns,  I  feared  it  was.  You 
could  not  oblige  me  more  than  in. 
telling  me  that  you  endeavour  to  make 
it  as  .agreeable  as  podible,  and  that 
you  fupport  this  baniftmient  with 
fome  tolerable  degree  of  patience. 
e  Would  to  Heaven  it  were  any  way 
confident  with  the  affection  I  have 
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4  for  you  to  invite  you  home!  But  all 
'  the  accounts  our  friends  as  yet  have 
4  been  able  to  get  in  relation  to  Bcll- 
4  pine's  condition,  are  fo  very  dubious 
'  and  imperfect,  that,  till  we  are  more 
c  aflured,  I  dare  not  even  indulge  a 
4  wifh  of  feeing  you  here.  Perplexing 

*  ciicumftance4   that  compels  me  to  be 
4  thus  anxious   for  the   welfare  of  a 
4  villain,  who  has  attempted  to  deftroy 
4  my  peace,  and  that  of  him  whofe  hap- 
'  pind's  I  prize  above  my  own. 

'  As  you  defwe  to  have  my  picture, 
4  I  have  entreated  the  favour  of  Sir 
4  Robert  Manley  to  deliver  it  to  you  as 
4  he  pafles  through  Calais  in  his  way 

*  to  Paris  :  he  has  the  character  of  a 
'  perfon  of  great  lenfe  and    honour  j 

*  and,  I  believe,  deferves  it.    He  talks 

*  of  (laying  a  day  or  two  in  the  place 
4  where  you  arej  and,  if  fo,  I  am  apt 
4  to  think  his  converfation,  while  thus 
4  deftitute  of  company,  will  be  at  lead 
«  equally  agreeable  as  the  little  token 
4  that  introduces  him  to  your  acquaint- 
4  ance. 

*  I  have  feen  fo  few  people  fince  you 
4  went  away,  that  I  have  nothing  to 
4  relate  worthy  your  attention,  except 
4  what  you  know  already,  that  I  am, 

*  with  tire  moft  tender  affection,  dear 
4  Jemmy,  yours  entirely,  and  forever, 

'  J.  JESSAMY.. 

'  P.  S.  I  will  not  afk  your  picture 
in  return,  becaufe  I  know  not 
whether  the  place  you  are  in  af- 
fords any  artifts  of  that  kind  ; 
and,  befides,  flatter  myfelf  that 
Fate  will  order  it  fo,  that  you 
will  not  be  obliged  to  continue 
there  long  enough  to  have  it 
drawn/ 

Had  Jenny  deferred  this  letter  till  the 
next  day,  it  is  certain  me  would  have 
wrote  in  a  different  manner.  Pretty 
early  in  the  morning  Mr.  Morgan 
came,  and  brought  her  the  joyful  news 
that  Bellpine  had  been  feen  walking 
about  his  chamber,  and  looking  through 
the  window. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  alfo  made  her  a  viGt 
the  fame  day,  and  confirmed  what  the 
old  gentleman  had  {'aid ;  as  did  fever  a  1 
others  of  her  friends,  who  had  been  in- 
duftrious  in  f;fting  out  the  truth  of  an 
affair  which  they  knew  was>  of  fo  much 
ccnfequencc  to  her  peace. 


Two  or  three  days  put  the  veracity 
of  this  intelligence  beyond  all  difpute. 
The  furgeon,  who  had  all  this  time  at- 
tended Bellpine,  no  longer  denied  but 
that  his  patient  was  out  of  danger  from 
his  wound  ;  and  the  people  of  tne  houfe 
confeffed  to  thofe  who  enquired  into  the 
matter  that  he  had  quitted  his  bed,  and 
it  was  expected  would  foon  go  abroad 
for  the  air. 

Jenny,  who  was  fully  informed  of 
every  thing  that  parted  on  this  occan'on, 
was  beginning  to  entertain  the  moft 
pleafing  ideas  of  feeing  her  dear  Jemmy 
within  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time,  and 
waited  for  a  letter  frum  him  with  lefs 
patience  than  ever  me  had  done  before, 
as  the  anfwer  (he  fliould  fend  him  to  it 
would  be  accompanied  with  an  aflur- 
ance,  that  all  the  apprehenfions  his 
friends  had  for  him  were  removed,  and 
he  might  now  return  with  lafety. 

She  figured  to  herfelf  the  extafy  with 
which  her  lover  would  receive  this  in- 
formation ;  the  hafte  he  would  make  to 
obey  the  welcome  fummons  j  and  the 
mutual  joy  of  their  happy  meeting. 
Thus  was  (he  amufed,  as  Shakefpeaie 
elegantly  exprefles  it— 

*  Lulfd  in  the  day-dreams  of  a  mind  in  love.' 

But  when  the  wifhed-for  letter  ar- 
rived, (lie  found  the  delightful  profpect 
fhe  had  formed  was,  for  the  prefent, 
quite  obfcured,  as  the  reader  will  fee  in 
thefe  lines. 


4   TO    MISS  JESSAMY. 
1    MY   SOUL'S  TREASURE, 

'  "y  O  U  have  not  only  given  me  the 
*  4  refemblance  of  your  angelick. 

'  felf,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  given  me 
a  friend,  for  whom,  next  to  that,  I 
ought  to  blefs  and  thank  you.  You 
will,  doubtlefs,  wonder  how  I  am 
become  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
virtues  of  Sir  Robert  Manley  in  the 
fhort  time  we  have  been  together  I 
will  tell  you,  then  :  he  has  made  me 
the  confidante  of  the  paflion  he  had 
for  J(o  u  j  your  behaviour  on  his  de- 
claring it}  and  the  noble  conqueft  he 
gained  over  himfelf,  when  you  fo 
generoufly  avowed  your  fidelity  to 
me,  and  deptndanceon  mine  ro  you. 
«  But,  oh,  my  Jenny  !  how  could  I 
curie  that  dog  Bellpine  !  How  could 
•  I  repeat, 
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*  I  repeat,  a  thoufand  and  a  thoufand 

*  times,  the  blow  I    have  given  him, 

*  when  I  look  back  upon  that  fcene  of 

*  wretchednefs    into    which    I    might 
'  have  been  inevitably  plunged  by  his 
'  bafe    arts!    Your    ears  continually 

*  filled  with  reports  of  my  perfidiouf- 
'  nefs  and  ingratitude  ;  a  rival  of  fuch 
'  dangerous  merit,  encouraged  by  them 

*  to  make  his  addrefles  to  you  :    what 
'  muft  have  become  of  me,  if  the  mod 
'  unparalleled   conftancy  on  your  fide, 

*  and  the  ftri&eft  adherence  to  juftice 

*  and  honour  on  his,  had  not  fecured 
'  my  hopes  ?  But,  thanks  to  both,  the 

*  ftorm  is  overblown  ;    the  danger  is 

*  paft;  and  I  fhould   give  up  all  my- 

*  felf  to  joy,  and  forgive  the  wretch 
'  whofe  vile  attempts  to  ruin  me  have 
'  the  more  confirmed  my  happinefs. 

'  And  now,  my  deareft,  1  am  to  5n- 

*  form  you,  that  to-morrow  I  remove 

*  my  felf  farther  from  you.     My  new 

*  friend  tells  me  that  I  might  have  feen 
'  Paris,  all  the  royal  palaces,  and  every 

*  thing  deferving  obfervation,  in  the 

*  time  I  have  been  here  j  and  is  fur- 

*  prized  that  I  did  not  take  this  oppor- 
'   tunity  of  going  to  a  place  which  af- 
'  fords  To  much  to  excite  the  curiofity 

*  of  a  ttranger  :  in  fbort,  he  has  feduced 
'  me  to  accompany  him.     I  would  not 
'  have    you    think,    however,    that  I 

*  yielded  to  his  perfuafions  but  in  the 
'  affurance   he  gave  me,  that  he  had 
'  often  heard  you  lament  the  folitude 

*  of  my  condition,  and  wifh  me  in  a 

*  more  agreeable  fituation. 

•*  Though  I  dare  take  his  word,  yet 

*  I  fhould  be  glad  of  receiving  a  farther 
'  confirmation   from   yourfelf :    a  line 
'  from  your  dear  hand  will  be  a  joyful 

*  welcome  to  me  on  my  arrival  at  that 

*  great  city  to  which   I  am  going.     I 
'  know  you  too  well  to  doubt  of  your 

*  kind  compliance  with   this  requeft, 

*  as  it  is  the  only  thing  which  can  en- 

*  able  me  to  relim  any  amufements  that 
'  may  preient  themfelves  to  me. 

*  Our  worthy  friend,  who  is  willing 
'  to  contribute  all  he  can  to  my  fatis- 
'  faction,  writes  this  night  to  Mr. 
•*  Waters,  a  banker  in  Paris,  to  defire, 
'  if  any  letters  directed  to  me  are  left 
'  at  his  houfe,  they  fhall  be  taken  care 

*  of.     Farewel !  Believe  that,  where- 

*  ever  I  am,  my  heart  is  always  with 
'  you  j  and  that  I  never  can  be  other 

*  than,  with  inviolable  love  and  truth, 


'  my  dear  Jenny,  your  moft  pafiionate- 
'  ly,  and  moll  tenderly,  devoted  lover 

*  and  fervant, 

'  J.  JESSAMY. 

«  P.  S.  Sir  Robert  lays  a  ftrift  in- 
junction upon  me  to  engage  your 
pardon  for  the  tales  he  has  told 
me,  and  to  make  his  compli- 
ments and  belt  wifhes  acceptable 
to  you.1 

How  would  fome  ladies  have  fwelled 
at  this'  difappointment  1  I  believe  I 
know  thofe  who  would  have  thrown 
the  letter  from  them  with  the  utmoll 
difdain  j  perhaps  tore  it,  and  cried  out — 
'  How  dare  the  fellow  ufe  me  thus  ? 

*  He  ought  to  have  afked  me  leave  be- 

*  fore  he  went  away  !  He  does  not  de- 

*  fervethat  1  fhould  ever  fee  him  more!* 
and  a  thoufand  fuch-like  reproaches: 
but  the  reader  has  feen  too  much  of 
Jenny  to  expe6t  this  fort  of  behaviour 
in  her.    At  firft,  indeed,  it  gave  a  little 
check  to  her  late  flow  of  fpii  its,  to  find 
her  lover  was  every  way  going  farther 
from  her,  at  a  time  when  fhe  had  hoped 
he  would  be  approaching  towards  her; 
but  me  foon  recovered  herfelf  j  and,  on 
well  weighing  the  motives  that  induced 
him  to  leave  Calais,  found  fhe  had  more 
reafon  to  approve  than  to  condemn  him 
for  it. 

Though,  in  his  letters  to  her,  he  had 
diffembled  his  chagrin,  for  fear  flic 
fhould  be  too  much  affecled  with  it,  yes 
fhe  was  ienfible  that,  for  a  man  of  his 
gay  temper,  to  be  fo  long  pent  up  m 
fuch  a  place  as  Calais,  could  not  but 
be  very  irkfome  to  him  j  and,  as  he  yet 
was  ignorant  of  the  hopes  his  friends 
had  of  his  returning  foon  to  England, 
neither  wondered  at,  nor  was  angry, 
that  he  fo  readily  embraced  Sir  Robert 
Manley's  propofal  of  paffing  the  time 
of  his  abfence  in  a  manner  fo  much 
more  capable  of  improving  his  mind, 
as  well  as  of  gratifying  his  fenfes. 

Thjs  was  the  way  in  which  fhe  argued 
with  herfelf  in  defence  of  her  lover's 
proceedings;  and,  upon  the  whole, wa* 
not  forry  to  be  deprived  of  his  company 
for  a  while  longer,  as  he  was  gone  to 
view  the  magnificence  of  a  place  fo  fa- 
mous throughout  Europe,  and  fo  much 
the  mode  for  all  young  perfons  of  con- 
dition to  be  acquainted  with. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XIX. 

WHICH,  THE  AUTHOR  THINKS  IT 
HIGHLY  PROPER  TO  ACQUAINT 
THE  PUBLICK,  IS  MUCH  OF  A 
PIECE  WITH  THE  FOREGOING  i 
SO  THAT  EVERY  ONE  MAY  BE  AT 
LIBERTY  EITHER  TO  READ  OR 
EOT,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  SATIS- 
FACTION THE  OTHER  AFFORDED. 

TEN  NY  had  lived  almoft  as  retired 
J  as  a  woman  in  the  firft  month  of 
her  widowhood,  ever  fince  Jemmy  had 
been  obliged  to  fly  the  kingdom  on  the 
wound  he  had  given  Bellpine;  but  now,- 
finding  he  was  out  of  danger,  either  of 
life  or  liberty,  on  that  fcore,  by  the  re- 
covery of  his  antagonift,  and  alfo  that 
he  was  gone  to  regale  himfelf  in  a  phce 
fo  abounding  with  all  forts  of  plea- 
fures,  (he  began  to  ref'ume  her  former 
chearfulnefs  and  vivacity,  appeared  in 
all  publick  places  as  (he  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed,  and  returned  all  the  vifits 
that  were  made  to  her. 

Her  intimacy  with  Lady  Speck  and 
Mifs  Wingman  was  very  much  en- 
creafed  fince  fhe  had  been  at  Bath  with 
them,  by  the  participation  they  had  in 
her  fecrets,  and  (he  in  theirs:  as  thofe 
ladies  were  continually  entertained  by 
their  lovers  with  all  manner  of  diver- 
fions,  flic  was  never  left  out  in  any  of 
them,  except  by  her  own  choice. 

Though  no  one  was  fonder  of  all 
innocent  pleafures,  and  was  lefs  relerv- 
ed  and  unconftrained  in  converfation, 
yet  (he  did  not  fufifer  the  gaieties  of  life 
to  interfere  with  her  more  ferious  re- 
flections ;  the  duties  of  love  and  friend- 
fiiip,  next  to  thofe  of  Heaven,  were  al- 
ways her  peculiar  care,  and  me  never 
neglefted  the  difcharge  of  them  on  any 
pretence  whatever.  It  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  that  (he  omitted  the  gratification 
of  her  dear  Jemmy's  requeft;  (he  cal- 
jculated,  as  well  as  (he  was  able,  from 
the  accounts  that  had  been  given  her  of 
the  route  to  Paris,  on  what  day  he 
would  be  there,  and  fent  a  letter  to  meet 
him  on  his  arrival.  The  contents  of 
wrote  to  him  were  thefe. 


«  TO  JAMES  JESSAMY,  ESQ. 
*    MY    DEAR    JEMMY, 

<  T  Hope  this  will  find  you  in  good 

A  *  health  and  fpirits,  after  the  fa- 

c  tigue  of  your  long  journey,     I  am  fo 


well  pleafed  with  your  having  taker! 
it,  that  I  fhould  extremely  condemn 
myfelf  for  not  having  advifed  you  to 
it  fooner,  if  what  I  confefs  was  ow- 
ing to  my  want  of  thought  had  not 
proved  for  the  beft,  by  occafioning 
you  to  go  into  fuch  good  company. 

*  I  am  told  that  Bellpine  is  judged 
to  be  out  of  danger;  but  that  is  now 
a  matter  of  no  moment.     Whatever 
may  be  wrote  to  you  on  that  he.id,  re- 
member, that  as  I  may  never  fee  Pa- 
ris myfelf,  I  fliall  expect  from  you  a 
very  exact  account  of  all  the  curiofi- 
ties   the   place  affords:  therefore,  if 
you  would  oblige  me,  you  muft  not 
think  of  coming  home  till   you  are 
well  aflured  that  you  can  have  left 
nothing    behind     you     unobferved. 
Good  night)  repofe,  at  prefent,  muft 
be  more  beneficial  to  you  than  any 
thing  I  could  fay,  which  would  all 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  repetition 
of  my  being,  with  the  moft  unfeign- 
ed affection,  my  dear  Jemmy,  as  much 
yours  at  this  diltance  as  when  nearer, 

«  J.  JESSAMY. 

*  P.  S.  Pray  let  Sir  Robert  know  I 

'  think  of  him  with  the  moft  juft 
«  refpect.' 

Though  this  letter  was  fomewhat 
(horter  than  thofe  me  ufually  wrote  to 
him,  yet  the  few  lines  it  contained  dif- 
covered,  without  her  defigning  to  do  fo, 
fuch  a  well  eftablimed  fund  of  tender- 
nefs  in  her  foul,  as  cannot  but  be  dif- 
cernible  to  every  understanding  reader. 

She  was  entirely  ealed  of  all  her  ap- 
prehenfions  for  him  on  the  fcore  of  the 
wound  he  had  given  Bellpine,  and 
doubtlefs  wifhed  as  ardently  to  fee  him 
again  as  the  moft  violent  of  her  fex 
could  have  done;  but  there  was  a  cer- 
tain delicacy  in  her  pafljon,  which  ten- 
dered every  thing  that  gave  him  plea- 
furc  an  adequate  fatisfaction  to  herfelf, 
nor  could  (lie  ever  have  been  truly  hap- 
py without  knowing  he  was  fo.  Be- 
fides,  (lie  confidered,  that  for  him  to 
leave  fuch  a  place  as  Pans  immediately, 
and  without  being  able,  at  his  return, 
to  give  any  description  of  the  royal  pa- 
laces, colleges,  convents,  and  other 
things  fliehad  heard  much  talk  of,  muft 
infallibly  expofe  him  to  the  raillery  of 
ail  his  acquaintance:  (he  knew  that  they 
would  fay  it  was  for  her  fake  he  did  fo; 
that  they  would  call  him  a  romantick 

loverj 
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lover;  tell  liim  that  he  was  fo  much  the 
devotee  of  Cupid,  that  he  could  not 
fupport  the  leaft  abfence  from  his  mif- 
trefs,  with  fuch  like  Huff;  and  would 
have  chofe  he  mould  even  lovr  her  lefs, 
lather  than  he  thould  give  any  proofs 
of"  love  which  might  call  in  queftion  his 
-gootl  fenfe. 

How  eafy,  how  contented,  muft  be 
the  man  who  has  a  miftrefsof  this  way 
of  thinking!  and  how  happy  is  it  alfo 
for  herlelf,  as  it  is  the  almoft  certain 
means  of  iecuring  the  lading  efteem,  as 
well  as  afftclion,  of  ihe  man  (he  loves  ! 
Jemmy  at  leaft,  was  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  obfervation;  the  gay  and 
Uprightly  manner  in  which  he  anfwer- 
ed  his  dear  Jenny's  epiftle,  (hewed  he 
was  highly  pleafed  with  the  injunctions 
(he  laid  upon  him  in  it.  Theft  were 
his  words. 


(   TO   MISS  JESSAMY. 
c    DEAREST   JENNY, 

*  T  Received  yours  two  hours  after  my 
•*•   *  arrivalj  I  need  not  tell  you  with 

*  what  pleafure:   but  becaufe  I  have  r.o 
'  words  to  thank  tht  kmdnefs  of  it  as 

*  I  ought,  nor  any  thing  more  material 

<  to  fill  up  my  letter.  I  (hall  give  you  a 
'  brief  recital  of  our  journey,  in  which 
'  we  met  with  fomethir.g  droll  enough 

*  to  make  you  laugh,  if  I  do  not  fpoil 

*  it  in  the  defcription. 

'  We  had  not  been  long  in  the  firft 
'  inn  we  baited  at,  when  the  drawer 

*  told  us  there  was  an  Englifh  gentle- 

*  man  in  the  houfe,   who  hearing  we 
«  were   ins  countrymen,  begged  leave 
'  to  join  us.    This  we  readily  granted, 
'  flattering  ourfelves  that  the  evening 
«  would  pafs  more  agreeably  by  the  ad- 
'  dition  of  a  third  perlbn  in  company. 
'  A  young  Ipark  was  prefently  ulher- 

*  ed  in,  d  re  (Ted  fitter  for  the  drawing- 
'  room  than  the  road.     After  the  firft 
'  compliments  were  over,  he  cried  out 

*  in  a  very  theatrick  tone— • 

*'  Thro'  Purgatory  firft  to  pafs, 

"  And  then  arrive  at  Heaven's  high  mafs." 

'  We  ft;ired  at  him,  but  he  immedir 
?  ately  explained  himlelf.   and  told  us, 

*  in  plain  profe,  that  after  the  purga- 
'  tory  of  an  odious  fea-ficknefs,  and 

<  the  villainous  jolt  of  a  poft  chaife,  he 
f  had  at  laft  attained  the  heaven  of  be- 
£  ing  admitted  into  the  company  of  per  - 


'  fons  whom  he  knew,  by  their  equi- 
'  page,  muft  be  men  of  good-ienfe  and 

<  taite. 

*  We  found  him  very  communica- 
'  tive;  he  had  not  been  half  an  hour 
'  before  he  gave  us  the  hiftory  of  hi* 
«  life;  but  fo  larded   with   fcraps  of 
'  poetry  and  tags  of  plays,  that  it  was 
'  not  altogether  intelligible}  we  picked 

*  out  enough,  however,  to  know  that 
'  he  had  been  intended  for  the  law  j  but 
'  that,  not  liking  thebufinefs,  nor  in- 

<  deed   any  bufinefs,  he  had  left   his 
'  mafter  before  he  had  ferved  out  half 
'  his  clerkfhipj  and  unexpectedly  com- 
'  ing  into  the  poiTeffion  of  an  eftate,  by 
'  the  death  of  a  relation,  he  applied 
'  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  Jet- 

*  tres,   meaning  poetry,    in  which  he 
'  imagined  himfelf  a  great  proficient, 
«  He   told  us  that  he  had   read  every 
'  thing  worth  reading  in  Englifh,  and 
f  was  now  come  to  France  to  perfect 

*  himfelf  in  that  language,  for  the  bet- 
'  ter  underftanc!i:ig  of  Racine,  Cre- 
'  billon,  andfome  other  authors, whom 
«  he  had  heard  much  talked  of. 

*  I  have  known  fome  men,  who  ei- 

*  ther  having  no  genius  of  their  own, 

*  or  are  too   indolent  not  to  exert  it, 

*  have  thus  fet  up  both  for  wits  and 
'  criticks  upon  the  (houlders  of  othersj 

*  but  I   never  found  one  fo  flrongly 

*  poflefTed  with  this  poetical  phrenzy  as 

*  the  fellow  I  am  talking  of. 

*  Sir  Robert,  in  a  farcaftical  humour, 
'  wrote  his  character  extempore  in  thefe 
'  lines,  which  I  find  no  fault  with,  but 
'  that  they  are  not  half  fevere  enough. 

(t  Sure  he  wasborn  when  nature  wasin  chime! 
"  Whate'er  you  fay,  heanfwers  ftill  in  rhimcj 
"  Knows  all  the  bards— from  Shake- 

"  fpeare's  lofty  flow, 

"  Down  to  the  jingleoftime-fervingRowe, 
"  And  Fielding's  Rofamond  in  puppet. 

*<  fhowj 

t(  Has  all  fana'dLaureatColley's  pdesby heart; 
*'  Can  point  out  what  is  dull,  and  what  is 

"  fmart; 

"  Erecls  himfelf  a  wit  on  their  foundation, 
'*  And  proves  his  argument  from  found  quo- 

*'  tationj 
*'  Memory  fupplies  judgment  and    fancy's 

"  want: 
*'  You  mifs  not  thefe,  while  that's  predomi- 

*e  nant." 

*  In  fine,  my  dear  Jenny,  there  never 
'  was  a  more  egregious  coxcomb:   but 

*  the  poor  creature  was  diverting,  and 

f  comulaifan? 


JO 
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complaifant  to  fuch  an  excefs,  that 
it  was  not  in  our  power  to  affront 
him.  We  had  him  with  us  quite  up 
to  Paris;  and,  perhaps,  fhould  not 
have  got  rid  of  him  here  very  eafily, 
if  it  had  not  come  into  Sir  Robert's 
head  to  recommend  him  to  a  coffee- 
houfe,  where,  he  told  him,  he  would 
find  a  great  many  petits-maitres, 
much  of  his  own  turn  of  mind. 
'  This  is  the  only  adventure  that 
happened  to  us  on  the  road,  except 
an  inftance  of  puritanical  hypocrify, 
which  may  ferve  to  ftrengtben  that 
contempt  I  know  you  already  have 
for  thofe  pretended  zealots.  Happen- 
ing to  (top  at  a  cabaret  on  the  road 
for  fome  refreshment,  another  poft- 
chaife  came  to  the  door  at  the  fame 
time,  out  of  which  alighted  one  of 
the  moft  noted  and  mod  impudent 
courtezans  that  ever  ftrolled  in  St. 
James's  Park.  She  was  handed  out 
by  a  perfon  in  laced  cloaths,  bag- wig, 
feather  in  his  hat,  and  a  long  fword 
by  his  fide;  but  the  conventicle  leer 
diftinguifhed  him  through  this  dif- 
guife,  and  I  prefently  knew  him  for 
a  wealthy  citizen  of  London,  a  ftrong 
Prefbyterian,  and  who  paffes  for  a 
faint  among  his  congregation.  As  I 
had  fome  little  acquaintance  with  him, 
having  once  bought  fome  things  of 
him,  I  ftepped  towards  him,  called 
him  by  his  name,  and  told  him  I  was 
furprized  to  fee  him  in  France.  Ne- 
ver was  poor  mortal  fo  confufed,  fo 
(hocked:  at  firft,  I  believe,  he  would 
have  denied  he  was  the  peifon;  but 
not  having  courage,  he  begged  I 
would  not  expofe  him,  by  telling  any 
body  where,  or  in  what  company,  I 
had  feen  him.  I  promifed  1  would 
not,  and  left  him;  but  ftill  fodifcon- 
certed,  that  I  dare  fay  it  would  be 
fome  time  before  he  could  recover 
himfelf  to  be  good  company  with  his 
iniftrefs. 

«  I  leave  you  to  laugh;  for  whatever 
tender  things  I  have  to  fay  to  you 
muft  be  deferred  till  another  oppor- 
tunity, and  paper  affording  room  for 
no  more,  than  that  I  am,  eternally, 
truly,  and  pam'onate ly,  my  foul's  bell 
joy,  your  moft  devoted  friend,  lover, 
and  fervant, 

'  J.  JESSAMY.' 

The  fatisfacYion  Jfnny  felt  ii 
ing  this  Utter,  as  indeed  in  all 


fhe  received  from  the  fame  hand,  need 
not  be  told  to  thofe  who  have  faithful 
and  affectionate  hearts;  and  to  thofe  of 
rougher  natures  would  be  but  imperti- 
nent; I  mall  therefore  fay  no  more  on 
this  head,  but  pafs  on  to  matters  oi"  a 
very  different  kind. 


CHAP.    XX. 

MAKES  A  SHORT  PAUSE  IN  THE  HIS- 
TORY, IN  ORDER  TO  PRESENT 
THE  READER  WITH  THE  DETAIL 
OF  A  MATRIMONIAL  CONTEST  ON 
A  PRETTY  PARTICULAR  OCCA- 
SION. 

A  Very  celebrated    French  author 
tells  us,  in  his  treatife  on  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  what  we  commonly  call 
humour,  is  no  more  than  nature  in  odd 
circumftances.     *  Humour,'  fays    he, 
is  made  up  of  three  qualities;  an  am- 
bition of  appearing  peculiar;  a  ftrong 
attachment  to  fome  one  trifle,  and  an 
obftinate  perfeverance  in  whatever  it 
inclines  to:  all  thefe  three,  he   ftill 
goes  on,  are  in  nature;  but  then  it  is 
in  nature  perverted,  unregulated  by 
reafon,  and  confequently  in  odd  cir- 
cumftances.' 

How  far  he  is  right  in  this  definition, 
I  dare  not  take  upon  me  to  determine; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  one  daily  fees  a 
great  many  people  whole  characters  and 
manners  cannot  otherwife  be  very  eafily 
accounted  for. 

When  any  two  of  thefe  humourifts 
meet  together  in  company,  and  fome 
fubjeft  happen  to  be  ftarted,  in  which 
they  differ  in  opinion,  how  farcical 
would  be  the  difpute  with  them,  if 
not  liable  to  be  attended  with  worfe 
mifchiefs  than  mutual  altercations ; 
both  of  them  vehemently  tenacious  of 
what  he  imagines  is  right,  and  equally 
impatient  of  contradiction;  they  foam, 
they  fret,  they  rail,  affefl  to  dcfpile 
each;  and  frequently  from  fuch  begin- 
nings the  moft  lafting  animofjties  arifc; 
though,  perhaps,  the  thing  in  queftion 
is  a  mere  bagatelle;  or,  if  not  fo,  of  no 
more  conlequence  to  either  of  them 
than  what  is  doing  in  the  fartheft  parts 
of  Lihiopia,  or  the  defarts  of  Arabia. 

But  how  much  foeverwe  may  laugh 
at  fuch  idle  quarrels  between  perfons 
\vho  areftrangers,  or  only  cafually  ac- 
ouaiiued  with  each  other,  it  muft  afford 

a  very 
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a  very  melancholy  refle&icn,  when  we 
fee  the  fame  cffefts  on  thofe  who  are 
mod  near,  either  by  blood  or  alliance. 
Of  all  ties,  thar  of  marriage  requires 
the  ftri&eft  unanimity;  yet  how  many 
do  we  find,  who,  merely  f-r  the  grati- 
fication of  fome  ridiculous  caprice  of 
their  own,  endeavour  to  render  mifera- 
ble  the  perfon  whom,  by  all  laws,  both 
human  and  divine,  they  are  bound  to 
make  it  thtir  ftudy  to  oblige;  and  turn 
that  date  which  fliould  be  all  love  and 
harmony,  into  one  of  difcord  and  con- 
fufion! 

The  people  with  whom  Jenny  lived 
were  of  this  unhappy  clafs.  They  had 
little  to  difcompofe  them,  except  the 
perverfenefs  of  thtir  own  humours;  but 
this  indulged  was  fufficient  to  involve 
them  m  greater  inquietudes  than  for- 
tune could  otherwiie  have  inflicted  on 
them.  Without  the  lead  underftand- 
ing  i'n  political  affairs,  they  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  attach  themfelves  to  dif- 
ferent parties,  not  through  principle  or 
intereft,  but  merely  becaufe  they  bad  a 
mind  to  do'fo.  This  oppofition  of  hu- 
mour, for  it  could  not  he  called  fenti- 
ment,  occafioned  perpetual  jars  between 
them,  in  which  they  were  fometimes  fo 
loud  and  difturbing,  that  Jenny  had 
more  than  once  threatened  to  quit  their 
fcoufe;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  the  fear  of 
lofing  fo  beneficial  a  boarder  that  kept 
them  within  any  tolerable  bounds. 

It  is  very  ftrange,  and  would  be  in- 
credible, if  daily  experience  did  not 
evince  the  truth,  that  people  of  a  gen- 
teel education,  naturally  complailant, 
and  of  afocial  difpofuion  in  other  things, 
mould  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  fo  much 
influenced  by  fome  one  favourite  hu-. 
mour,  as  to  throw  oft"  all  love,  all  good 
manners,  all  decency,  and  aft  like  the 
mod  rude  unpolidied  creatures  in  the, 
univerfe.  Yet  thus  it  fometimes  proves: 
neither  the  hulband  nor  the  wife  I  am 
fpeaking  of  were  ignorant  how  to  be- 
have themfelves  agreeably  to  the  world 
a,id  to  each  other;  but  unfortunately 
happening  to  be  of  a  different  way  of 
thinking  in  one  particular  point,  their 
paffions  got  the  better  of  all  other  con- 
iiderations,  and  both  of  them  feemed 
diverted  of  reafon,  and  equally  e.ven  of 
common  civility,  as  w.ll  be  feen  in  the 
inftance  I  am  going  to  relate. 

The  wife  was  now  lying-in  of  a  firft 
child,  which  happened  to  prove  a  daugh- 
ter. Jenny,  who  had  prgmifcd  to  be 


one  of  the  fponfors  at  the  font,  fre- 
quently ftept  into  the  room  to  enquire 
after  the  health  of  the  new-made  mo- 
ther and  her  infant.  As  (he  was  going 
on  this  good-natured  and  charitable  er- 
rand, (lie  heard  the  hufband's  voice  ex- 
ceeding loud,  and  -found  they  were  at 
very  high  words;  but  this  did  not  hin.- 
der  her  entering,  not  doubting  but  her 
prefence  would  allay  the  dorm,  as  it 
had  done  many  times  before. 

But  this  couple  were  at  this  time 
railed  to  a  pitch  too  high  to  be  eafily 
quelled.  *  A  man/  cried  he,  *  had 

*  better  be  buried  alive  than  be  married 
1  to  a  fool,  an  ideot!' — *  And  a  wo- 

*  man,'  retorted  ihe  with  equal  bitter* 
neis,  «  had  better  be  in  her  grave,  than 

*  married  to  a  man  who,'  without  the 
'  lead  (hare  of  reafon,   fancies  he  has 

*  more  than  any  body  elfe.' — *  Fyel* 
faid  Jenny,  '  is  this  a  time  for  quar- 

*  reliing,  -when  one  mould  expect  to 
'  fee  only  mutual  endearments?  Pray, 
'  what  has  occafioned  this  diflfention  ? 
'  Some  trifle,   I  will   lay  my  life.'— 
'  No,  Madam,'  anfwered  he,  '  it  is  no 

*  trifle,  I  affure  youj  but  the  mod  fe- 

*  rious  thing  that  can  be.    Would  you 

*  believe  it,  Mifs  Jeflamy,'  continued 
he,  pointing  to  his  wife,  '  that  unna- 

*  tural  mother  there,  would  make  me 

*  hate  the  infant  Ihe  has  brought  into 
'  the  world?' — {  Regard  not  \vhat  he 
'  fays,   Mifs  Jefftmy,'  cried  (he;  '  let 
'  him  not  lay  the  blame  of  his  own  ve- 

*  nomous  heart  on  me;  for  he  may  be 
'  affured,   that  if  he   has  his  will,  L 

*  would  fee  the  little  creature,  dear  as 

*  it  now  is  to  me,  fprawling,  dying  at 

*  my  feet,  rather  than  a6l  a  mother's 

*  part.' — '  And  if  your  peevifh  obdi- 
'  nacy  prevails,'  rejoined  he,  *  it  never 
'  fliall  know  me  for  a  father;  fhall  ne- 
'  vermaremy  bleflingor  my  fubftance.' 

*  Blefs  me,'  fays^  Jenny,  '  what  hor- 
'  rid  menaces  are  thefe  to  ihe  poor  help- 

*  lefs  innocent!  But  ttill   I  am  in  the 

*  dark  as  to  the  meaning.*     Both  the 
hufband  and  the  wife  had  £heir  mouths 
open  at  the  fame  time  to  make  anfwer 
to  this  demand;  but  the  weak  condi- 
tion of  the  woman  having  taken  away 
fome  part  of  her  ufual  volubility,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  fpeaking   fit  ft. 
«  The   difpute  between  us,  Madam,* 
faid  he,  *  is  concerning  the  name  by 

*  which  the  chil$  foal  I  be  baptized:  I 
'  am  defirous  it  mould  be  Charlotte; 
1  and  (lie,  in  downright  eupcfition  to 

a  C  «  iiw 
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*  me,  will  needs  have  it  cal'ul  \Yil- 
'  helmina/ —  «    Oh,  cried 
J.-nny,  with  a  fort  of  a  iVornful  i'niile, 

;1  this  contention  about  a  name  ?' 
— '  A  name,  Madam'/  refumcd  he  ea- 
gerly; '  a  name  is  not  fo  trifling  a  thing 

*  as  you, feem  to  think:   I  am  an  Eng- 
"•  lifhtnan,  Madam;  I  love  my  coun- 
'  try,  and  will  have  no  foreign  names 
'  in  my  family.' — *  It  is  a  fm:ill  mark 
'  of  your  loving  your  country,*  bawl- 
ed me  as  loud  as  fhe  was  able,  '  when 
'  your  child  is  to  have  a  horrid,  po- 
«  pifli,  Jacobite  name:  but  (he  (hall  •  ne- 

*  ver  be  made  achriftian  on  fuch  terms; 

*  I  had  a  thoufand  times  rather  fee  her 
'  an  atheirt,  an    infidel,  or  any  thing, 
'  than  an  odious  Jacobite/ 

'  Doth  of  you  are  certainly  mad,' 
faid  Jenny,  '  and  put  conftruftions  up- 
'  oil  things,  which  no  people  in  the 
1  world,  except  you rfelves,  wuuld  ever 

*  think  of;  as  ir  the  name -of  a  perfon 
'  were  the  fymbol  of  a  party:  but,  even 
'   if  it  were  fo,  how  can  Charlotte  be 
'  accounted   popifh  ?    or   Wifhelmina 
'  cutlandifh  ?   the  one,  as  I  take  it,  be- 

*  ing  the  feminine  of  Charles,  and  the 

*  other  of  William,  which   are  both 
'  Englifh,    and   alfo   good    Proteftant 
'  names/  —  *  Your  derivation,    Ma- 

*  dam,  is  extremely  right  as  to  the  one,' 
replied  the  hufband;  «  but  not  as  to  the 
'  other.     Charlotta  is,  indeed,  the  fe- 

*  minine  of  Charles;  but,  in  our  jan- 
'  guage, the feminineof  William  would 

*  be  Willamina,   or  Willamana,  not 
'  Wilhelminaj  that  u  heP'  in  the  mid- 
'  die  (hews  it  is  not  of  Engli/h  extrac- 
«  tion/ 

Jenny  laughed  heartily  at  this  defi- 
nition, though  flie  could  not  but  allow 
it  to  be  julh  on  which  the  wife  faid, 
fomewhat  fullenly,  tliat  (he  did  not  care 
to  what  country  the  name  molt  proper- 
ly belonged,  if  it  were  even  the  Hot- 
tentots, provided  it  did  not  f.ivour  of 
Jacobitifm;  and  then  beginning  to  in- 
veigh afrefh  againltherhulbancl's  prin- 
ciples, provoked  him  to  be  no  lei's  fe- 
vere  on  thofe  (he  proK 

While  they  were  jailing,  3, thought 
came  into  Jenny's  huad,  which  luckily 
put  an  end  to  this  ridiculous  contro- 
verfy,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  only  way 
that  could  have  done  it.  *  I  have  been 

*  confideriog  on  this  matter,'  faid  me; 
'  not  that  I  pretend  to  decide  which  of 
'  you  is  in  :  -.lung 

to  me,  you  ave  both  e<.. 


in  the  wrong;  but  as  I  am  to  be  god- 
mother  to  the  child,  and  it  is  the  very 
firft  time  I  have  ever  taken  that  c' 
upon  me,  I  think  I  might  Inm 
pecltd  the  compliment  of  giving  the 
name/ 

At  thefe  words  thehulband  and  wife 
looked  on  each  other  with  a  good  deal 
of  confufion,  which  lafted  for  fome  mi- 
nutes: after  which — '  Indeed,  Madam/ 
faid  he,  turning  to  Jenny,   *  ourunpo- 
litenefs  well  dtltrves  this  reprin 
but  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  I  hope,  to 
make  atonement;  the  honour  you  do 
us  claims,  at  lealt,  the  retaliati>  n  you 
mention.     Be  pleafed,  therefore/  to 
beftow  upon  the  child  what  name  you 
fliall  think  proper;  I  (hall  readily  ac- 
quiefce  to  whatlbevtryou  make  choice 
of,  even   though  it  fhould  be  Wil- 
helmina/ — •  Nor  will  I  oppofe  Mils 
Jeflainy,'    rejoined    the    wife,    very 
gravely;  '  but  flatter  myfelf  fhe  will 
not  call  my  poor  baby  by  the  curfed 
name  of  Charlotte/  She  faid  no  more, 
but  could  not  utter  thefe  few  words 
without  letting  fall  fome  tears  of  fpite, 
which  Jenny,  as  good  natured  as  fhe 
was,  did  not  regard  with  much  corn- 
paffion.     '   Since  then  you  confent  to 
leave  this  important  matter  to  my  de- 
cifion,'  anfwered   OK   with   a  Imile, 
you  may  depend  that  I  fliall  prefent 
my  little  god-daughter  at  the  font 
neither  by  the  name  of  Charlotte  nor 
Wilhelmina;   but,  in  compliment  to 
a  perfon  who  is  nuicb  nearer  to  me 
th m  any  Charles  or  William  in  the 
world,  I  flvall  call   it  Jemimn/— '  I 
underitand  yourreafon  for  that,  Ma- 
dam, perfectly  well,'  faid  the  wifej 
I  know  Mr.  JerTamy's  nameis  James  j 
and  I  a  flu  re  you,  that  I  have  fo  high 
a  refpecl   for  that  gentleman  on  his 
own  account,  as  well  as  yours,  th;it 
I  fliall  be  proud  to  have  my  child  call- 
ed :>fter  him/ — '   I  hold  up  both  my 
hands  in  token  of  approbation!'  cried 
the  huuband;  and  was  fo  well  p: 
with  the  choice  Jenny  hud   «iade,  that 
he  would  doubth-fs  have  added  fomc- 
thing  more,  if  he  had  not  been  pu 
td  by  the  fears  of  rouling  certain  ima- 
ginations in  his  wife's  head,  which  he 
was  glad  to  find  had  not  yet  entered 
there,  on  account  of  the  name  Jenny 

li.us  wss  this   rr.i£;!',ty  controverfy 
at  lalt  '•  'uited  t)irou/:i  the  in- 

tcj-poiilion  uf  Jvr:ny,  ty   ih. 
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tlsfaftion  of  one  of  the  parties  concern- 
ed, and  without  giving  the  other  the  leaft 
caufe  to  think  herfeif  aggrieved.  The 
next  day  having  before  been  agreed 
upon  for  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony, the  infant  was  made  a  chriftian 
hv  that  name  which  the  fair  and  dif- 
creet  mediator  had  propofed.  Nothing 
happening  afterwards  of  confequence 
enough  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
repetition  of,  I  m  ill  now  return  to  the 
thread  of  my  hiftory,  which  it  is  more 
than  pofllble  fome  may  condemn  me 
for  having  interrupted. 


CHAP.     XXI. 

IS  VERY  PROPER  TO  BE  READ  IN  AN 
EASY-CHAIR,  EITHER  SOON  AF- 
TER DINNER,  OR  AT  NIGHT  JUST 
GOING  TO  REST. 

THOSE  people  who  are  juftly 
looked  upon  as  the  moft  fortu- 
nate, cannot  pafs  through  life  without 
having  their  anxieties  on  fome  fcore  or 
other;  frequent  rubs  in  the  way  to  our 
defires,  diiappointments  and  vexations 
of  various  kinds,  attend  the  whole  race 
of  man:  they  are  inherent  to  our  very 
fpecies,  and  none  can  be  faid  to  be  al- 
ways totally  exempt  from  them.  It  is 
a  certain  and  eftablifhed  maxim,  that 
as  no  one  was  ever  focompleatlv  wretch- 
ed as  not  to  have  fome  intervals  of  jov, 
fo  no  one  was  ever  fo  happy  as  not  to 
have  fome  portion  of  bitter  mingled 
with  the  fweets  of  life.  Sir  Robert 
Howard  thus  accounts  for  the  flucluat- 
ing  ftate  of  human  affairs, 

'  One  gains  by  what  another  is  bereft: 
*  The  frugal  deftinies  have  only  left 
'  A  common  bank  or"  happinefs  below, 
'  Maintain" <T,   like  natiwe,   by  an  ebb  and 
«  flow.' 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Dryden  alfo  ex- 
prefTes  himlelf  on  the  fame  fubjeft  in 
this  manner. 

'  Good  after  111;  after  pain,  delight; 

4  Alternate,  like  the  fcenes  of  day  and  night.' 

And  another  author  of  a  more  mo- 
dern date,  though  no  lefs  worthy  of 
eftimation  than  either  of  the  former, 
tells  us,  and  his  wo;ds  are  true. 


'  Eternal  changes  on  O'ir  beings  wait, 

*  Life's  certain  dow'r,  the  chequer-work  of 

'  fate.' 

Exit  though  misfortunes  are  com- 
mon to  every  one,  yet  they  fall  lighter 
or  heavier  according  to  the  difpofition 
of  the  perfon  they  lay  hold  on:  dull 
and  lluggifh  minds  are  apt  to  fink  be- 
neath the  weight  of  the  moft  trifling 
illj  whereas  the  more  aclive  and  f>i- 
rited  not  only  bear  up  with  fortitude 
amidft  the  greateft,  but  alfo  feel  a  plea- 
fure  in  their  deliverance  from  them, 
which  they  had  never  known,  had  they 
been  ignorant  of  affliction.  To  find 
ourfelves  triumphant  over  difficulties, 
to  have  efcaped  fome  threatened  cala- 
mity, to  be  raifed  from  a  ftateof  mourn-, 
ing  into  one  of  joy  and  gladnefs,  en- 
hances cur  ferfibility  of  happinefs,  and 
gives  us  a  double  reliih  in  the  pofle'f- 
fion,  as  old  Broome,  in  one  of  his  co- 
medies, obferves — 

*  Paft  woes  theprefent  blefiings  more  endear.* 

But  I  might  have  fpared  myfelf  the 
trouble  of  quoting  authors  to  prove  this 
truth,  which  is  in  the  experience  of  al- 
moft  every  one,  in  a  more  or  lefs  pro- 
portion: the  heroine  of  this  hiftory, 
however,  muft  doubtlefs  be  fenhble  of 
it  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  many 
others,  as  (he  was  poiTefled  of  a  greater 
(hare  of  vivacity  and  fprightjinefs. 
The  npprehenfions,  the  terrors,  which 
this  amiable  young  lady  had  lately  la- 
boured under  for  the  fafetv  of  Jemmy, 
being  now  entirely  diflipated.  by  hear- 
ing t'rorri  all  hands  that  Bellpine  was 
perfectly  recovered;  the  fatisfaftion, 
the  tranfport,  that  fucceecled  thofe 
anxieties,  was  ftich  as,  without  hav- 
ing Suffered  tiie  other,  Hie  never  would 
have  experienced.  BeliHes,  without 
this  accident  fhe  mighr  poff.bly  never 
have  been  acquainted  with"  the  true 
tendernefs  of  her  own  heart  for  him, 
nor  with  the  finceiitvof  ';is  affeftion 
for  her;  and  it  was  the  full  conviction 
of  both  thefe  which  could  alone  enable 
her  to  fade  the  douceurs  of  love  and 
friendship  in  that  elevated  manner  (he 
now  did,  To  this,  therefore^  though, 
it  feemed  the  wont  of  mifchieft  when 
it  happened.,  did  fne  owe  the  happinefs 
fhe  now  enjoyed;  and  to  this  alfo  was 
Jemmy  indebted  for  that  loft  com  mu- 
ft C  z  mcatioa 
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nicnion  of  liea/ts,  which  the  volntilo- 
nefs  of  both  their  tempers  had  before 
denied  them  the  blcfling  of  partaking. 
Her  heart,  however,  was  hotfo  much 
taken  up  with  love  anil  gladnefs,  as  not 
to  afford  fume  room  fur  commiferation 
to  the  misfortunes  fhe  faw  others  fuf- 
fer.  Sophia  being  now  ready  to  de- 
part, came  to  take  herlait  farewel;  and 
the  dejection  which  appeared  in  the 
voice  and  countenance  of  that  unhappy 
lady,  touched  her  very  deeply.  'Then 

*  you  are  refolved  to  leave  us,  my  dear 
'  Sophia!'    faid    fhe,    embracing   her. 

*  It  was  my  fixed  determination  when 
'  lalt  I   faw  you,'  anfwered  the  other 
fighing;  '  but  if  it  had  not  been  fo,  I 
'  have  met  with  enough  to  convince 

*  ine   I   had   no  other  part  to  take.' — 

*  Can  any  new   infults  have  been  of- 

*  fered  to  you?'  demanded  Jenny  haiti- 
ly.     '  None,'    replied    (he,  '  that  can 
'  exceed  the  bafenefs  of  thofe  I  had  be- 
'  tore  received  from  that  moft  confurn- 
'  mate  of  all  villains,  Willmore;  and 
'  this  laft  onlyferves  to  prove  he  is  in- 

*  corrigible. 

*  Happening  to  have  fome  bufinefs 

*  the  other  .day  to  crofs  the  Park,'  con- 
tinued fhe,  '  I   met  Willmore  in   the 
'  narrow  pafTage  leading  from  thence 
'  to  Spring  Garden.     HP  had  two  per- 

*  fons  with  him,  who,    I  fuppofe,  by 
'  their   habits,    were    officers    in    the 
'  army.    They  were  all  three  arm  in 

*  arm,  and  took  up  fo  much  of  the 
4  way,  that  it  was  impoftible  forme 
'  to  pafs  by  them   without  brufhing, 
'  Willmore   was  next  to  me;    and    I 
*'  could  not,   though  I  confefs  it  was 
*.  indifcreer,  omit  this  opportunity  of 

*  afkinghim,  how  he  had  theafTurance 
'  to  deny  the  debt  he  owed  me.  "Child, 
"  do  not  expofe  yourfelf:    I  wonder 
•'  your  friends  let  you  go  loofe  in  this 
*c  manner,"  cried  be;  and  without  ttay- 
'  jng  to  hear  whai  farther  I  would  fay, 
'  went  on.     Jul'r  as  they  had  paffed  by 

*  me,   I  heard  one  of  thofe  that  were 
'  with  him    fay — "  Who  is    fhe?"— 
"  A  poor  diftracled  creature,  that  fol- 
"  lows    me  about,''  replied  the  mon- 

*  fter;  on  which  they  all  fet  up  a  horfc- 
«  laugh. 

'  I.  was  frighted  almoft  to  death  left 

*  they  fhould   turn  back,  and  alfo  of 
'  being  ill-ufeJ  by  the  populace,  as  I 
'   perceived  ftvera!  people,  hearing  what 

"  tht-y  had  Aid,  flood  Hill  to  flare  at 

*  me.     J  plucked  my  hood  over  my 


*  face,  and  ran  as  faft  as  I  was  able, 

*  to  take  (belter  in  a  ttiop  at  the  com-.-r 
'  of  the  place,   where  I   had  certainly 

*  fainted  away,  if  the  matter  of  it,  fec- 
'   ing  the  condition  I  was  in,  had  not 
'  brought  me  a  glals  of  water.     Judge 

*  now,  my  dear  Mifs  J' flamy,'  added 
fhe,  '  if  to  remain  in  a  pUce  w! 

c  muft  expeft  to  be  made  the  publick. 
'  ridicule,  would  not  be  a  folly  in  me, 
'  even  greater  than  that  which  has  fub- 
'  jecled  me  to  it"?' 

'   I    have  already  teftified/    replied 
Jenny,  c  how  much  I  approved  your 

*  reiolution  of  retiring,  at  lead  for  a 

*  time:  but  I  would  wjfh  to  fee  you  do 

*  fo  without  pain;  I   would  not  have 
'  you  flay,  but  would  have  you  carry 
'  no  fad  ideas  with  you;  and  when  you 
'  quit  the  fcene  of  your  misfortunes, 

*  quit  the  remembrance  of  them  alfo.' 
Tears  were  the  only  anfwer  which 

the  difconfolate  Sophia  was  able  tomake 
for  fome  time  to  this  kind  advice;  but, 
recovering  herfeif  as  fcon  as  poflible— 
Ah,  my  dear  JMifs  JefTamy  I'  faid  file, 
a  heart  fo  perfectly  at  eafe  as  yours, 
is  little  able  to  comprehend  the  hor- 
rors  mine  mull  feel,  thus  doubly  op- 
preffed  with  lhame  and  unavailing 
rage.'  The  good-natured  Jenny  then 
remonftrated  to  her,  that  as  fhe  had  been 
guilty  of  no  crime,  fhe  had  no  caufe  to 
take  any  fhame  to  herfeif.  '  You  have 

*  been  cruelly   impofed  upon  indeed,* 
faid  (lie;  '  but  if  you  have  believed  too 

much,    it  was  the    fmcerity  of  your 
own  heart  that  would  not  furFer  you 
to  fufpecl:  another's  could   be  bafe: 
and  as  for  the  lofs  of  fo  considerable 
a  part  of  your  fortune  by  the  injuftice 
of  Willmore,    that   misfortune  will 
feem  lefs  to  you  when  compared  with 
what  worfe  evils  you  might  have  Cu- 
rtained, if  marriage  had  beftowed  the 
whole  of  what  you  are  miftrefs  of,  as 
well  as  your  perfon,  on  a  man  of  fuch 
abandoned  principles.1 
The  fair  afflicted  acknowledged  the 
juftice  of  thefe  arguments,  particularly 
the  lalt;  and  confeffed,   thar,  to  a  vir- 
tuous woman,  the  lowed  and  moft  ab- 
tion  in  lite  was  infinitely  prefe- 
rable to  bejpg  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
had  neither  honour  nor  humanity.      In 
difcourfes  of  this  nature  did  thefe  two 
ladies  pafs  molt  of  the  time  tht\ 
together.     On  parting,  Jenny  oi 
the  other  to  accept  of  a  fmall  di 
ring,  in  token  of  her  fiiendfhip;  con- 

juied 
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jured  her  to  write  often  to  her;  and  af- 
f u  red  her,  that  there  were  very  few 
things  which  could  afford  her  more  real 
fatisf'action  than  to  hear  that  her  tran- 
quillity was  perfectly  reftored.  The 
laft  embrace  was  accompanied  with 
tears  on  both  fides;  and  Jenny,  after 
t>eing  left  alone,  could  not  reftrain  her 
eyes  from  letting  fall  a  fecond  fliower. 

*  Poor  Sophia  '%  cried  fhe,  *  what  cruel 

*  ftar  prefided  at  thy  nativity,  and  fub- 
'  jected  thee  to  fuch  dreadful  and  unde- 

*  ferved  misfortunes  !' 

But  afterwards,  on  beginning  to  re- 
flect more  deeply  on  the  fource  of  that 
lady's  unhappinefs — *  Yet  how  unjuft 
and  filly  is  it  in  us,'  faid  (he,  *  to  lay 
the  blame  of  our  mifdeeds  on  deftiny  ? 
Jt  is  our  own  actions  make  our  fate; 
elfe  to  what  end  is  reafon  given  us  ? 
wherefore  are  we  endued  with  the 
power  of  thinking,  of  judging,  of 
comparing,  but  to  defend  our  hearts 
from  any  dangerous  imprefllons  ? 
Fate,  fortune, 'continued  (he,  'their- 
refiftible  decrees  of  over-ruling  pow- 
ers, to  which  people  impute  what- 
ever calamities  they  fuffer,  are  only 
mentioned  to  excufe  the  inadver- 
tencies they  have  been  guilty  of;  fo 
ftrictly  true  is  the  inimitable  Cow- 
ley's  obfervation  on  this  head: 

"  'Tis  our  own  wifdorn  moulds  our  ftatej 
tl  Our  faults  or  virtues  make  our  fate." 

Thus  juftly  did  the  confederate  Jenny 
reafon  within  herfelf  on  the  condition 
of  Sophia:  though  fhe  had  always  pre- 
ferved  a  very  great  friendfnip  for  that 
lady,  and  fjncerely  commiferated  her 
prefent  misfortunes,  yet  file  could  not 
ablblve  from  blame  the  conduct  which 
had  reduced  her  to  them;  for  a  young 
woman,  who  wanted  not  undej  ftand- 
ing,  to  refign  her  heart,  truft  her  for- 
tune, and  afterwards  her  perfon,  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  whom  me  had  known 
but  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  and  whole 
character  and  principles  the  was  utterly 
unacquainted  wjth,  feemed  to  her  an 
jndifcretion  no  iefs  inexcuiable  than  it 
was  ftrange. 

«  I  do  not  like  that  fort  of  love.1  faid 
(he,  '  which  comes  at  once  upon  us, 
'  and  is  infpired  merely  by  exterior 
'  perfections.  Beauty  may  attract  the 
f  eye;  but,  in  my  opinion,  is  notfuf- 
'  ficient  to  engage  the  heart;  the  face 


is  not  always  the  index  cf  the  mind* 
thofe  qualifications  which  alone  me- 
rit our  affections,  are  not  prefently  to 
be  difcovered;  and  I  am  amazed  how 
any  woman  can  refolve  to  give  up  her 
liberty  to  a  man,  without  being  able 
to  allerlge  fomething  farther  in  jutH- 
fication  of  her  choice  than  his  having 
an  agreeable  perfon.'  Thefe  were 
the  dictates  of  her  feverer  reafon;  but 
they  were  foon  overpowered  by  the 
more  prevailing  foftnefs  of  her  nature, 
and  fwallowed  up  amidft  a  flood  of  joy. 
'  Yet,  why  do  I  think  this  way  !'  cried 
fhe  again;  *  the  circum  fiances  of  my 
fortune  have  rendered  me  no  com- 
petent judge  of  the  paffion  I  pretend 
to  condemn.  Much  certainly  may 
be  faid  in  defence  of  poor  Sophia : 
her  heart  was  tender,  unprepofTeffed, 
and  ready  to  receive  the  firft  impref- 
fion»  She  had  converfed  little  with 
the  world,  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  artifices  which  the  villainous  part 
of  mankind  are  capable  of  putting  in 
practice  to  deceive  our  fex,  and  had 
no  friend  to  advife  or  warn  heragainft 
the  danger:  I  mould  therefore,  per- 
haps, be  no  lefs  inexcufable  in  cen- 
furing  this  unhappy  creature,  than 
fhe  is  in  having  yielded  to  that  fatal 
impulfe,  by  which  fo  many,  and  fome 
too  of  the  belt  understanding,  have 
been  fed  need.' 

She  was  in  the  depth  of  thefe  medi- 
tations, when  a  fervant  from  Lady 
Wingman  came  to  acquaint  her,  that 
her  company  was  immediately  defired 
at  her  houfe;  and  alfo  that  her  lady- 
fliip  infifted  that,  putting  off  all  other 
engagements,  fhe  would  refolve  to  pafs 
the  whole  evening  with  her.  Jenny 
difmifTed  the  fellow  with  her  compli- 
ments, and  an  afTurance  that  fhe  would 
accept  the  invitation  her  ladyfhip  fa- 
voured her  with,  as  foon  as  fhe  could 
get  herfelf  ready,  fhe  being  then  in  an 
entire  difhabille,  not  having  intended 
to  go  abroad  that  day.  Accordingly 
fhe  called  her  maid  tint  moment  to  her 
affiftance,  and  as  fhe  never  wafted  much 
time  in  drefTmg,  was  foon  equipped 
for  the  performance  of  her  promife;  but 
remembering  it  was  poll-day,  would 
not,  on  any  confederation,  omit  an- 
fwering  her  dear  Jemmy's  letter;  there- 
fore fat  down  and  wrote  to  him  in  the 
fallowing  terms. - 

<    TO 
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'    TO  JAMES  JESSAMY, 
'  MY    DEAR    JEMMY, 

*  T  Always  receive  every  thing  that 
A   *  comes  from   you   with  an  imx- 

'  preffible  fatisfaflibn;    but  your  hit 
'  afforded  me  a  more  than  double  por- 

*  lion,  as  tlis:  ft  rain  in  which  you  write 

*  a/lures  ir>e,  that  the  air  of  Paris  h.is 

to  di/Fipate  Ibme  part 

*  of  thole  melancholy  ideas  you  c.ui  icd 

*  with  you,  which  I  mail  love  it  for  as 
'  long  as  I  live. 

'  I  flatter  myfelf  that,  by  the  time 
'  this  reaches  your  hand,  you  will  have 
'  vifited  fome  of  thole  fine  places  which 
'  are  fo  much  talked  of  here,  and  ex- 

*  peel  you  will  give  me  a  fhort  (ketch 

*  of  every  thing  you  fee,  in   order  to 

*  prepare  my  attention  for  a  more  par- 
c  ticular  defcription  of  it  hereafter  :   in 

*  the  mean  time,  I  mall   bottle   up  all 

*  the  occurrences  that  /hall  happen  to 

*  fall  in  my  way,  to  entertain  you  with 
'  on  your  return. 

'  I  have  nothing  worth  your  notice 

*  at  prefent  to  acquaint  you  with,  ex- 
'  cept  that  I  am  happy  in  the  frequent 

*  vifits  of  your  two  very  fmcere  friends 
<  Mr.  Ellwood  and  Mr.  Morgan.     I 
'  reed  not  tell  you,  when  either  of  them 
'  are  with  me,  on  what  the  converla- 
'  tion  chiefly  turns.     They  enfily  per- 
'  ceive  they  can  talk  on  no  fubjeJl  fo 

pleafing  to  me  as  yourfelf;  and  I  am 
perfectly  well  convinced,  by  the 
warmth  with  which  they  fpeak  of 
you,  that  it  is  not  altogether  owing 
to  their  complaifance  to  me,  but,  in  a 
great  meafiue,  to  gratify  their  own 
inclinations,  that  your  name  and  vir- 
tues are  fo  often  mentioned. 
'  Lady  Wingman  has  now  juft  fent 
for  me  in  very  great  hafte;  I  know 
not,  as  yet,  on  what  occaiion  ;  but 
would  not  clifoblige  her  ladyfhip  by 
being  too  tardy  in  complying  with 
her  requeft  j.fo  mull  bid  you  adieu  for 
this  time.  Be  affured  I  am,  and  ever 
firiil  h.-,  with  the  fincereft,  tenderelt 
afFtclion,  my  dear  Jemmy,  as  much  as 
you  can  wifli  or  expect,  yours, 

'  J.  JESSAMY. 

'  P.  S.  The  accounts  I  have  con- 
cerning Bellpine  are  very  fa- 
vourable ;  but  let  not  this  intel- 
e  haftcn  your  return  one 
moment  fooner  than  you  nre 
quire  weary  of  the  place  you  a;c 


She  had  but  juft  fealed  up  this,  and 
ordered  her  fervant  to  carry  it  to  the 
port,  when  a  fecond  meffa^. 
Wingman   arrivcci,    ami   prelen1  • 
with  a  little  billet  fro 
folded   in  the  fhrspe  of  a   • 
knot  j  and  contained  thele  lines. 

«    TO   MISS  JESSAMY. 

e     MADAM, 

'./"^OMK,  charmer,  come;  but  leave 
'  your  cares  behind; 

*  To  your  friends  happineis  be  all  re- 

'  llgn'd  ; 
1  Ilafte  to  congratulate  rewarded  love  ; 

*  A  bills  you'll  one  day  give,  and  Jem- 

*  my  prove; 

'  In  the  fame  manner  as  does,  Ma- 
'  dam,  your  moft  obedient  fervant,  the 

*  transported 

'  HUNTLEY.1 


Jenny  eafily  found,  by  this  rhapfody, 
that  his  lordfhip's  marriage  with  Mifs 
Wingman  was  agreed  upon,  if  not  al- 
ready celebrated  ;  and,  as  (he  had  a  very 
great  refpecl:  both  for  the  one  and  the 
other  of  them,  bid  her  chairmen  make 
all  the  hafte  they  could  to  carry  her  to 
the  fcene  of  joy. 


CHAP.      XXII. 

CONTAINS,    AMONG    SUNTDRY  INTE- 
RESTING     AND       ENTERTAINING 
PARTICULARS,    A  CERTAIN   PRO- 
P02ALJ  AGREEMENT,    AND  RESO- 
LUTION, SUDDEN, UNEXPECTED, 
HIGHLY  IMPORTANT   TO  ON 
THE    PARTIES    CONCERNED. 
NO    LESS    PLEASING     TO    THE     O- 
THER. 


being  (hewed  up  into  La- 
*J    dy    Wingman's    great    dm 
room,  found  Lady  Speck,  Mifs  ; 
Mifs  Wingman,  Lord  Huntley,  Mr. 

with   her  ladyfiu'p  :  the  higheft  gaiety 
appeared  in  all  their  countenance 
cepuin  thofe  of  Mils  Wingman  and 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  who  both  look- 
tremely  ferious,  though  for  very  diffe- 
rent reafons. 

This  had,  indeed,  been  a  pretty  ex- 
traordinary day.  Lady  Wingman  hav- 

nfcr.tcd  to  give  her  d 
Lord  Ilumleyj  and  Sir  Thomas  Wclby 

highly 
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highly  approving  that  union  between 
them, -the  marriage-articles  were  that 
morning  figned  ;  and  it  was  either  th.u 
the  intended  bride  thought  it  became 
her  to  look  grave  on  this  occalicn,  or 
that  the  thoughts  of  being  fo  near  en- 
tering into  a  new  fcene  of  life,  made 
-her  really  fb,  which  caufed  an  unufual 
fedatenefs  in  her  behaviour.  As  to 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  the  encouragement  he 
had  lately  received  from  Lady  Speck, 
and  the  knowledge  that  (he  had  dif- 
carded  ail  her  lovers,  except  himfelf, 
had  given  him  courage  that  day  to 
prels  her  in  more  ftrong  terms  tha.n  ever 
he  had  done  before,  for  the  completion 
of  his  wifhes;  at  which  (he  had  Itemed 
very  much  offended  ;  and  told  him, 
that  the  man  who  had  not  love  and  pa- 
tienre  enough  to  wait  till  (lie  difcovered 
an  inclination  to  change  her  condition, 
(houid  find  that  (he  never  would  do  fo 
in  his  favour. 

This  cruel  rebuff  from  a  miftrefs  he 
had  courted  for  ib  long  a  time,  did  not, 
however,  hinder  him  from  waiting  on 
her  to  Lady  Win^man's,  having  be- 
fore received  an  invitation  from  her 
ladyfhip  to  come  there  j  but  it  caft,  not- 
vMthilanding,  luch  a  dejection  on  his 
fpirits  as  was  not  in  his  power  to  con- 
ceal, though  he  attempted  it  as  much 
as  poflible.  But  Jenny  had  not  pre- 
fently  an  opportunity  to  obfe;ve  this 
change  in  him,  or  to  make  her  compli- 
ments to  any  of  the  company:  ihe  had 
fcaice  returned  the  firlr  falutation  of 
Lady  Wingman,  before  Lord  Huntley, 
catching  fall  hold  of  both  her  hands — 
'  Dear  Mifs  Jefiamy,'  cried  he,  «-  you 

*  were  fo  good  to  take  part  in  my  dif- 

*  treffes  at  Bath,  and,  I  flatter  my/elf, 
'  will  no  lefs  do  fo  in  the  allurances  I 
'  now  have  of  being  (hortly  the  hap- 

*  pieft  man  in  the  world.' 

'  Shortly,  my  lord!'  replied  (he  j 
'  you  furprize  me  !  I  imagined,  by  the 
'  billet  I  jult  now  received,  that  the 
'  ceremony  was  over,  and  that  your 

*  lordfhip  was  already  a  bridegroom  !' 
On  this,  Sir  Thomas  Welby  took  up 
the  word — '  No,  Madam,'  laid  he,  *  I 

*  have  not  yet  given  up  my  fair  charge; 

*  but  have  promifed  to  put  her  entirely 
'  into  his  lordfhip's  pofleflion  on  Tuef- 
'  day  next,  according  to  theinftitution, 
'  till  death  do  them  part ;  and  it  was 
'  to  engage  you  to  he  witnefs  of  this 

*  form    that   your   company    was   tie- 
«  fired/—'  That  is  not  all,  Sir  Tho- 


*  mas,'  cried  Lady  Speck  :  «  we  have 
'  fomething   more  than  being  prefent 

*  at  the  wedding   to  require  of  Mils 

*  JefTamy.'  —  '    Yes,'    rejuined    Mifs 
Wingman  ;  c  fomething  that,  I  fancy, 

*  will  be  much  more  agreeable  to  her- 
i  felf/—«Thereis  hardly  a  poffibility,* 
anfwered  Jenny,  '  for  either  of  you  to 

*  require  any  thing  of  me  that  will  not 
'  be  agreeable  ;   but  I  am  very  much  at 
'   a  lols  to  guefs   what  can  be  more  fo 
'  than  to  behold  an  union   which  af- 
'   fords   fo   fair  a   profpecl  of  lalting 
'   happinefs  to  perfons  for  whom  I  have 
'   tliegreateii  honourandefteem.'  Lord 
Huntley  was  juft  opening  his  mouth  to 
make  foine  rtturn  to  this  compliment  j 
but  was  prevented  by  Lady  Speck,wi;O 
cried  out — '  You  mult  know,  Alifs  }ef- 
'  famy,  that  we  have  all  taken  it  into 
'  our  heads  to  go  to  Paris  ;  and  are  re- 

*  folved'to  have  you  with  us.' 

*  To  Paris,  Madam!'  demanded 
Jenny,  fhatigely  amazed  :  *  Pray,  what 
«  does  your  ladyship  mean?'  —  <  W» 
'  all  mea-n  alike,'  faid  Mil's  Wingman, 
fmiling  ;  '  and  are  deiermined  to  take 
«  no  denial:  you  needs  muft  go  with 

*  us,  and  fetch  home  Mr.  JeiTamy.1 
All  the  prefence  of  mind  Jenny  wa» 

ufually  miftreis  of,  could  not  now  e-n- 
able  her  to  recover  herfelf  enough  fromr 
the  aftoniHiment  (he  was  in  to  defire  ani 
explanation  of  all  this  ;  nor  even  to  aflc 
vvhether  what  they  had  faid  to  her  was- 
meant  in  earneft  or  in  jell.  The  ladies 
laughed  heartily;  but  Lord  Jr}untleyy 
pitying  her  confufion,  took  upon  him- 
lelf  to  unfold  the  myltery. 

He  told  her  that  his  dear  Mifs  "Wing- 
man,  having  an  utter  averfion  to  thofb 
formal  viilts  of  congratulation  alway* 
made  to  perfons  of  condition  on  their 
marriage,  arui  believing  me  mould  be 
no  lei's  troubled  with  them  in  the  coun- 
try than  in  town,  had  teftified  a  defire 
of  going  to  France  -,  that  Lady  Speck, 
approving  of  the  motion,  had  promifctf 
to  accompany  them  ;  and,  in  fine,  that 
it  was  agreed  among  them  to  fetout  for 
Dover,  in  order  to  embark  for  Gala-is, 
immediately  after  the  ceremony  was 
performed.  Lady  Wingrnan  confirmed 
what  Lord  Huntley  had  faid;  and 
added,  that,  as  her  daughters  earnellly. 
de fired  Mils  jefiamy  would  accompany 
them,  (he  jcined  her  entreaties  th^y 
might  not  be  refafed  ihis  iatisfaclion. 

That  flutter   which    had    feized   or> 
Jenny's  heart  at  the  firit  njention  cf 

this 
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this  tour  to  Paris  was  not  quite  gone 
off,  yet  Ihe  anfwered  with  her  accuf- 
tomed  fprightlinefs,  that,  fince  the 
ladies  did  her  the  honour  to  invite  her, 
ftie  fhould  not  be  fo  much  an  enemy  to 
herfelf,  as  to  refufe  making  one  in  fo 
agreeable  a  party. 

Then  turning  to  Mr.  Lovegrove, 
who  had  not  fpoke  all  this  while — '  I 
'  fuppofe,  Sir,'  faid  fbe,  «  you  are  to 

*  be  one  of  the  company?'  — «  Yes, 

*  Madam,'  replied  he,    cafting  at  the 
fame  time  a  kind  of  reproachful  look 
on  Lady  Speck  j    '  Lord  Huntley  and 

*  Mifs  Wingman  have  been  fo  good  to 
'  infift  on  my  being  fo  ;    and  I  fhould 
'  obey  their  commands  with  an  infinity 
«  of  pleafure,  if  I  could  flatter  niyfelf 

*  that  my  prefence  was  no  lefs  accepta- 
«  ble  to  every  one  that  goes.' 

'  I  understand  you,  Sir,'  cried  Lady 
Speck  j  •«  and  fo,  I  believe,  do  all  here: 

*  this  is  becaufe  1  did  not  aflc  you  to 

*  go.     Indeed,  I  thought  the  know- 
'  ledge  I  went  was  fufficient  to  engage 
'  you,  by  whomfoever  the  invitation 
'  was  given.1  —  *  You  thought  right, 

*  Madam,"  returned  he  ;  '  yet  I  fhould 

*  have  been  glad  to  have  attended  you 
'  by  your  own  per  million.' 

'  Well,  well,'  faid  (lie,  '  fince  you 
'  are  fo  particular,  and  oblige  me  to  be 
<  fo  too,  I  will  give  you  your  humour 

*  for  once;  and  tell  you  that,  without 

*  you,  I  fhould  lofe  half  the  fatisfac- 
'  tion  I  propofe  to  myfelf  in  this  ex- 

*  curfion.' 

'  This  i&an  aflurance,  Madam,'  an- 
fwered he,  in  a  tranfported  accent,  *  as 
'  much  beyond  my  expectations  as  my 

*  power  of  ever  deferving  it,  and  de- 

*  mands  all  the  acknowledgments  of 
'  my  future  life.' — '  I  expect  no  more/ 
returned  (he,  with  a  fmile,  «  than  that 
'  you  will  not  prefume  too  far  upon 

*  it.' 

Had  they  been  alone,  he  doubtlefs 
would  have  thrown  himfelf  at  her  feet, 
and  faid  a  thoui'and  fine  things  to  her 
on  the  occafion  •  but  the  prefence  of  fo 
many  witnefies  obliged  him  to  defer  his 
raptures  till  a  more  convenient  oppor- 
tunity allowed  him  to  indulge  them. 
To  prevent  him,  however,  from  faying 
any  thing  more  than  fhe  wiflied  him  to 
do  at  that  time,  fhe  went  on — *  I  fancy,' 
cried  (lie,  <  that  to  fee  the  behaviour  of 

*  Mr.  JefTamy  on  fo  unexpected  a  nieet- 
'  ing  with  his  miftrefs,  will  afford  a 
«  good  deal  of  pleafantry  to  in  all.* 


'  I  had  the  honour,  Madam, 
Lord  Huntley,  «  to  have  juft  the  fame 
'  thought  with  your  ladyfhip:  it  muft 
'  needs  be  an  admirable  fcene,  if  \ve 
'  can  previil  with  Mifs  Jeflamy  not  to 

*  apprize   her   lover   of  her  coming.' 
Jenny,  who  was   willing  to   give  her 
friends  this   fatuf action,  and,   belides, 
was  herfelf  extremely  delighted  with  the 
conceit,  laughed  heartily,  and  protefted 
fhe  would  obferve  as  much  fecrefy  in 
this  point  as  his  lordfhip  could  defire. 

After  this,  they  fell  into  feme  dif- 
courfe  concerning  their  intended  jour- 
ney ;  in  what  manner  they  fhould  fet 
out;  what  route  they  were  to  take;  by 
what  number  of  fervants  it  would  be 
neceflary  they  fhould  be  attended;  ami 
fuch-like  particulars;  which  Having 
fettled,  fo  as  to  be  moft  for  the  eafe  and 
convenience  of  the  ladies,  Lord  Hunt- 
ley,  who  knew  Paris  perfectly  well, 
farther  added,  that  it  would  be  highly 
proper  a  large  hotel  fiiould  be  hired  for 
their  reception  on  their  arrival  ;  and 
that,  as  Sir  Robert  Manley  was  luckily 
there,  he  would  write  to  him,  and  beg 
that  favour  of  him. 

This  propofal  feemed  too  commodi- 
ous to  be  rejected  ;  only  Lady  Speck 
faid  that  fhe  feared  it  would  deitroy 
their  defign  of  furprizing  Mr.  Jeflamy  j 
for  as  Jenny  had  told  him  of  the  inti- 
mrTcy  that  was  now  grown  between  him 
and  Sir  Robert,  it  could  fcarce  be 
doubted  but  that  the  latter  would  in- 
form his  new  friend  what  company  he 
might  foon  expect  to  fee.  *  Not,  if  I 

*  requ'eft  him  to  the  contrary,  Madam,* 
replied  Lord  Huntley;   '  which  I  fhali 

do  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  I  am  able, 
as  you  fliall  all  be  witnefs  of,'  con- 
inued  he,  *  if  Lady  Wingman  will  fa- 
vour me  with  her  ftandiih,  and  for- 
give the  liberty  I  take  of  writing  in 
her  preience.'  He  had  no  fooner  fpoke 
than  Mifs  Wingman  ran  herlelf  into 
the  next  room,  and  fetched  all  the  ne- 
ceflary utenfils  wanting  for  him  to  do 
as  he  had  faid ;  and  he  then  fit  down 
to  a  fide-table,  and  wrote  in  the  follow^ 
ing  manner. 

*   TO   SIR  ROBERT  MANLEY. 
<   DEAR   SIR    ROBERT, 

«  -ITI7HAT  fo  much  teflifies  the  ex- 

*       *  eels  of  any  pafiion  as  the  being 

'   unable  to  exprefs  it  ?   It  is  utterly  im- 

*  poillblc  for  me  to  defcribe  the  prefent 

•  uanfport 
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'  tranfport  of  my  foul ;  but  you  will 
eafily  conceive  it,  when  I  tell  you  that 
my  fo  long  adored  Mifs  Wingman 
has  at  laft  confented  to  be  mine. 
«  Next  Tuefday  is  fixed  upon  to  make 
me  the  happieft  of  mankind;  and  it 
is  alfo  agreed  upon,  that,  for  the  fake 
of  avoiding  thofe  troublefome  for- 
malities uftial  on  fuch  occafions,  we 
mall  that  fame  day  fet  out  on  our 
way  to  France;  where,  it  is  no  com- 
pliment to  a (fu re  you,  my  felicity  will 
receive  no  inconfiderable  addition  by 
your  being  a  witnefs  of  it. 

*  We  (hall  come  to  Paris  accom- 
panied by  Lady  Speck,  Mr.  Love- 
grove,  and  a  third  perfon,  whofe  name 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  ;  but, 
if  you  chance  to  guefs  at  it,  muft  in- 
fift  upon  your  not  acquainting  Mr. 
Jeflamy  with  any  part  of  your  con- 
jectures on  that  head  ;  and,  upon  fe- 
cond  thoughts,  it  will  be  dill  better, 
if,  to  prevent  all  fufpicion  in  him, 
you  keep  him  in  an  entire  ignorance 
that  any  of  us  are  expelled. 

'  You  will,  perhaps,  laugh  at  this 
injunction  ;  but  I  make  it  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  ladies,  whofe  defines,  I 
know,  you  always  take  a  pleai'ure  in 
complying  with.  I  write  this  in  their 
prefence:  they  all  fend  their  compli- 
ments; and,  as  well  as  Mr.  Love- 
grove,  join  with  me  in  entreating  a 
favour  of  a  more  ferious  nature ; 
which  is,  that  you  will  be  fo  good  as 
to  employ  fome  perfon  who  knows 
the  town,  to  hire  a  handfom*  hotel, 
with  all  other  proper  accommodations 
for  us  againft  our  arrival,  that  the 
fair  travellers  may  meet  with  no  more 
embai  raffments  at  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney than  they  would  do  in  ftepping 
into  their  own  country-feat. 
'  I  (hall  not  pretend  to  direcl  your 
choice  in  the  fituation  of  a  place  ;  I 
am  convinced  you  will  fix  on  fuch  a 
one  as  you  mall  find  moft  agreeable  : 
neither  will  I  attempt  any  apology 
for  the  trouble  I  give  you.  I  am  too 
well  acquainted  with  your  heart  to 
think  I  ftand  in  need  of  any;  and 
hope  you  are  enough  fo  with  mine  to 
affure  yourfelf  that  I  am,  with  the 

freateft  friendship  and  efteem,  dear 
ir  Robert,  your  nioft  obedient  and 
moft  humble  fervant, 

'  HUNTLEY. 

*  P.  S.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  as 
*  much  expedition  in  this  affair  as 


poflible;  for,  though  we  propofe 
travelling  at  our  eafe,  we  mall 
certainly,  barring  accidents,  be 
with  you  in  twelve  days  at  far- 
theft  from  the  date  hereof.* 


After  having  read  this  to  the  com- 
pany, and  received  their  approba- 
tion of  it,  he  fealed  it  up,  in  order  to 
have  it  carried  to  the  poft;  but  Jenny, 
finding  they  (hould  not  reach  Paris  in 
lefs  than  twelve  days,  defired  that  er- 
rand might  be  deferred  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes. She  confidered  that,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  his  lordfhip  men- 
tioned, Jemmy  would  certainly  not 
only  write  to  her,  but  alfo  expect  an 
anfwer  from  her;  and  thinking  herfelf 
under  an  obligation  to  prevent  him 
from  entertaining  any  uneafy  appre- 
henfionson  thatdifappointment,  begged 
leave  to  take  up  the  pen  Lord  Huntley 
had  laid  down,  and  write  a  few  lines 
to  him.  *  Ah,  Madam!'  cried  Lord 
Huntley,  *  how  are  we  fure  you  will 
not  undo  all  I  have  been  doing,  and 
apprize  Mr.  JeiTamy  of  our  plot  upon 
him?'  —  <  No,  upon  my  honour,'  re- 
)lied  (he,  laughing  ;  *  but,  if  you  will 
not  take  my  word,  Mifs  Wingman 
and  Lady  Speck,  if  her  ladyfhip  will 
give  herfelf  that  trouble,  (hall  read 
what  I  write  to  him.*  She  faid  no 
more,  but  fat  down  to  the  table;  whence 
(he  returned  in  a  very  fmall  fpace  of 
time,  and,  according  to  her  promife, 
fubmitted  to  Mifs  Wingman  's  perufal 
what  (he  had  been  writing.  This  little 
epiftle  was  as  follows. 

(  TO  JAMES  JESSAMY, 


MY  DEAR   JEMMV, 


will  wonder  at  receiving  two 
*  letters  from  me  by  one  poft  ; 
but  I  cannot  fuffer  that  any  pains  you 
take  on  my  account  fhould  'he  thrown 
away.  I  have  engaged  myfelf  to  fee 
my  charming  friend  Mifs'vVingman 
give  her  hand  to  Lord  Huntley,  and 
alfo  to  accompany  the  happy  pair  in 
an  excurfion  they  propoie  to  make 
immediately  after  their  marriage. 
According  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  regulated  the  route  we  are 
to  take,  it  will  be  ten  or  twelve  days 
before  we  ftay  at  any  one  place  fcarce 
longer  than  merely  for  neceffary  re- 
frefhments;  fo  that  it  will  be  abfo- 
lutely  impoflible  for  me  to  give  you 
z  D  «  anv 
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*  any  exaft  directions  where  to  fend  to 

*  me  during  that  time. 

'  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will  not 
'  think  of  writing  till  you  hear  from 

*  me  again  j  which,  you   may  be  cer- 
'  tain,   will  be  as  foon  as  I   (hall  find 
'  myfelf  in  a  fituation  to  hope  for  an 
'  anfwer  from  you:    till  when  content 

*  yourfelf  with    the   aiTurance,    that, 

*  wherever  I  an),  I  (hall   always  be, 

*  with  the  greateft  tendernefs,  my  dear 
'  Jemmy,  your  moft  affe&ionate  and 
'  moft  faithful 

•  J.  JESSAMY.' 

Mifs  Wingman,  on  reading  this,  de- 
clared to  her  fifter,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany, that  Jenny  had  betrayed  no  part 
of  their  clefign  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  wrote  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would 
rathef  prevent  than  raife  any  fufpicion 
in  Mr.  Jeflfamy  of  the  truth  j  and,  in 
fliort,  that  (lie  had  done  no  more  than 
what  love,  friendship,  politenefs,  and 
even  good  nature,  demanded  from  a 
perfon  in  her  circumftances. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
chiefly  taken  up  with  converfation  on 
their  intended  journey,  which  afforded, 
an  ample  field  for  wit  and  pleafantry. 
They  feparated  not  till  it  was  very  latej 
and  even  Lady  Wingman  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Welby  feemed  to  have  forgot  their 
age  and  gravity,  to  participate,  in  fome 
meafure,  in  the  good-humour  and 
fprightlinefs  of  thofe  who  were  fired 
with  more  gay  and  fanguine  expe&a- 
tions. 


CHAP.     XXIII. 

CONTAINS,  AMONG  OTHER  PARTI- 
CULARS OF  LESS  MOMENT,  AN 
INCIDENT,  WHICH,  TO  EVERY 
READER  OF  A  DISTINGUISHING 
CAPACITY,  MUST  CERTAINLY 
APPEAR  AS  EXTRAORDINARY  AS 
IT  DID  TO  OUR  FAIR  HEROINE 
HERSELT,  OR,  INDEED,  ANY  O- 
THER  IN  THE  WHOLE  HISTORY. 

AN  excefs  of  fatisfaftion  is  fome- 
times  as  great  an  enemy  to  repofe 
as  an  excefs  of  grief:  fo  little  is  hu- 
man nature  able  to  fuftain  the  violence 
of  any  paffion  !  Though  Jenny  went 
not  into  bed  till  almoii  the  time  in 
vhich  ihe  uiually  role,  yet  could  me 
Bot  fubmit  that  thofe  pleating  ideas  ihe 


was  now  poflefled  of  mould  be  loft  lA 
fleepand  inactivity  of  thought.  Never, 
indeed,  had  me  experienced  a  content- 
ment more  fincere,  a  joy  more  perfe^, 
than  that  (he  now  felt.  Scarce  could 
Lord  Huntley  long  with  greater  impa- 
tience for  the  day  which  was  to  put  him 
in  pofleffion  of  his  wifhes  than  fhs  did 
for  the  arrival  of  it,  as  it  was  the  day 
on  which  (he  was  to  fetouton  fo  agree- 
able a  journey,  the  end  of  which  pro- 
mifed  her  fuch  an  infinity  of  pleafure, 
in  furprizing  dear  Jemmy  with  her  un- 
expecled  prefence. 

It  is  certain  that  fo  agreeable  a  tour, 
taken  in  the  company  of  perfons  of  fuch 
high  rank  and  fortune,  and  who,  (he 
was  convinced,  had  a  perfect  friendmip 
for  her  ;  the  going  to  a  place  fo  famous 
for  it's  variety  of  amufements;  had 
fomething  in  it  extremely  ravifliing  to 
a  young  heart,  had  love  been  entirely 
out  of  the  queftion  :  yet,  it  is  no  lefs 
certain,  that  this  laft  was  th«  prevail- 
ing motive,  the  verb  by  which  all 
defires  of  her  foul  were  governed,  and 
the  reft  no  more  than  mere  adjeclives  j 
that  was  the  grand  ftruclure  her  ex- 
pectation formed,  the  others  no  more 
than  exterior  embellifhments.  Taffo, 
the  Italian  poet,  feems  to  have,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  juft  notion  of  this  paf- 
fion, when  he  makes  Armida,  in  his 
celebrated  piece  of  Godfridus,  fay — 

'  Love,  the  great  airn  of  all  created  beings  ? 
*  The  Iburce  and   center  of  our  hopes  and 

«  fears  ! 
'  From  that  they  flow,   in  that  they  ter- 

*  xninate.' 

I  know  not  whether,  in  my  tranfla- 
tion  of  this  paflage,  I  have  done  the  01  i  • 
ginalallthe  jufticeit  deferves  j  but  hovr 
much  foever  I  may  have  wronged  that 
great  author  in  the  expreflion,  am  pretty 
certain  that  I  cannot  bemiftaken  in  his 
meaning.  I  believe,  however,  that  very 
few  of  my  readers,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  fofter  fex,  will  ftand  in  need  of  any 
comment  on  the  prefent  difpofition  of 
Jenny's  heart}  their  own  will  fuffi- 
ciently  inform  them  what  hers  mult 
feel  in  the  pleafing  idea  of  rufliing  un- 
expectedly, undreamed  of,  unthought 
of,  upon  a  lover  fo  defervingly  be- 
loved; who,  (he  knew,  languimed  to 
behold  her,  and  whom  (lie  languifhed 
to  behold.  But,  notwithftanding  all 
tke  pretty  images  (he  pi&uied  in  her 
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mind,  on  account  of  this  meeting,  (he 
fuffered  not  herfelf  to  be  fo  much  en- 
groffed  by  them  as  to  negleft  the  fet- 
tling her  affairs  in  a  proper  manner  be- 
fore (he  went  away.  She  fent  for  Mr. 
Morgan  and  Mr.  Ellwobd,  told  them 
-flie  was  going  out  of  town  for  feme 
time,  but  without  acquainting  either 
of  them  to  what  place,  and  defired  that 
they  would  give,  during  her  abfence, 
fuch  direclions  to  Jemmy's  fteward  and 
houfelceeper  as  ihould  be  found  ne- 
ceffhry.  She  had  alfo  fomebufinefs  to 
difpatch  before  her  departure,  in  rela- 
tion to  remittances  and  accounts,  with 
thofe  gentlemen,  who  were  her  own 
truftees  ;  and  this,  with  fome  articles 
concerning  what  habits  and  ornaments 
flie  mould  carry  with  her,  was,  as  any 
one  may  fuppofe,  fufficient  employment 
for  the  fhort  fpace  of  time  between  her 
agreeing  to  go  on  this  journey  and  her 
taking  it. 

There  were  very  few  of  her  acquaint- 
ance of  whom  (he  took  any  leave,  and 
none  to  whom  (he  imparted  the  route 
fhe  was  about  to  purfue  ;  telling  them 
only  that  fhe  had  engaged  herfelf  to 
take  a  little  ramble  into  the  country 
with  Lady  Speck  and  Mifs  Wingmanj 
though  the  fole  motive  (he  had  for  pre- 
ferving  fuch  fecrefy  in  this  point  was 
to  avoid  the  railleries  (he  muft  have  ex- 
pected to  be  treated  with,  in  cafe  they 
had  known  (lie  was  going  to  the  place 
•which  Jemmy  had  made  choice  of  for 
his  refuge. 

She  was  returned  to  her  apartment, 
after  having  paid  the  above-mentioned 
compliment  to  thofe  who,  by  their  age 
or  condition,  moil  exacted  it  from  her. 
Every  neceflary  preparation  forher  jour- 
ney was  already  made,  and  it  was  the 
eve  of  that  important  day  on  which  (lie 
•was  to  fet  out,  and  (he  had  nothing  now 
to  do  but  to  indulge  contemplations  on 
the  happy  confequence.  The  humour 
fhe  was  in  at  prefent  was  fo  ferene  and 
fweet,  that  one  would  have  thought 
there  was  fcarce  a  poflibiiity  for  any- 
thing to  have  difcompoied  her;  yet  did 
the  compafs  of  a  very  few  minutes  ferve 
to  diflipate  all  the  funny  cheai  fulnefs  of 
her  mind,  and  convert  the  late  calm  in- 
to a  fudden  tempeft  of  difdain  and  in- 
dignation. Her  footman  came  haftily 
into  the  room,  and  told  her,  that  a 
gentleman  in  a  chair  begged  leave  to 
ipeak  with  her,  if  at  home  and  alone. 
4  Who  is  he  r  cried  (he.  «  He  did  not 


*  fend  up  his  name,*  replied  the  fellow  j 

*  but  by  the  glimpfe  1  had  of  him  be- 
«  tween  the  curtains,  I  think  it  is  Mr. 

*  — — .'     Before  he  could  pronounce 
the  name,  Bellpine  rudied  in.     He  had 
juftly  doubted  of  admittance,  and,  re- 
folute  to  fee  her,  had  got  out  of  his 
chair,  and  followed  the  fervant  dire&ly 
up  flairs.     Jenny  was  aftonifhed,  and 
ftarted  at  the  fight  of  him;  but  he  pre- 
vented her  from  fpeaking  by  a  profound 
reverence,  accompanied  by  thefe  words: 

I  feared,  Madam,'  laid  he,  «  the  dif- 
advantageous  opinion  you  have  been 
infpired  with  of  my  principles  and 
behaviour,  might  have  excited  you 
to  deny  me  the  privilege  of  faying 
fomething  to  you  of  much  more  con- 
fequence than  the  life  which  has  been 
fo  cruelly  attacked,  and  fo  miracu- 
loufly  preferved,  and  which,  not  to 
have  uttered,  I  (hould  have  died  a 
double  death.' 

*  If  you  have  been  attacked,'  replied 
ftie,  looking  on  him  with  the  extremeft 
fcorn,  *  you  juftly  merited  it;  and  if 
preferved,  muft  be  as  vain  as  you  are 
bale,  to  imagine  it  any  mark  of  Hea- 
ven's favour  to  yourfelf.  But  to  what 
pretence,'  demanded  (he,  «  to  what 
new  artifice,  to  difturb  my  quiet,  am 
I  indebted  for  this  unexpected,  this 
unwelcome  vilJt  ?' — «  Ah,  Madam!* 
cried   he,  cafting  his  eyes  round  the 
room  to  fee  if  the  fervant  was  with- 
drawn, and  finding  he  was  fo,  '  great 
as   my  offences    are,'  went   he   on, 
they  rife  not  to  that  enormous  height 
as  in  a  wi(h  to  perfevere  in  them.     I 
rather  come,'  continued  he,  putting 
one  knee  to  the  ground,  «  like  a  re- 
pentant firmer,  to  throw  myfelf  at  the 
throne  of  mercy,  and,  in  this  humble 
pofture,  confefs  my  crimes,  and  im- 
plore forgivenefs.' — «  There  is   no 
need  of  confeflion  where  the  facls  are 
fully  proved,'  faid  (he,  with  the  fame 
ontempt  as  before;  *  you  have  already 
received  the  punifhment  of  them  from 
a  hand  beft  able  to  inflia  it,  and  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  my  refentment.* 
«  Yet,  Madam,'  refumed  he,  '  I  have 
much  to  hope  from  your  forgivenefs  j 
it  is  that,  indeed,  on  which  my  foul's 
eternal  peace  depends;  it  is  not  that 
I  dread  a  fecond  blow  from  Mr.  Jef- 
famy,  (hould  he  be  inclined  to  repeat 
it,  even  were  I  certain  his  better  for- 
tune would  again  give  him  the  ad- 
vantage  over  me,  and  his  revengeful 
»  D  z  «  iword 
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'  fword  bathe  itfelf  in  my  heart's  beft 
blood;  nor  it  is  the  remembrance  of 
my  wounds,  nor  all  the  painful  cir- 
cumftances  of  my  tedious  cure,  that  is 
capable  of  giving  me  the  leaft  alarm; 
but  it  is  the  fad  remorfe  that  I  have 
been  guilty  of  any  thing  to  forfeit 
that  portion  of  efteem  I  once  was  fa- 
voured with  by  you,  which,  like  a 
vulture,  preys  upon  my  vitals,  and 
fills  me  with  ideas  too  terrible  for  na- 
ture to  fuftain.  Oh,  therefore,  have 
compafiion!  vouchfafe  to  fay  you  hate 
me  not;  that  you  pardon  all  I  have 
done;  and, while  I  live,I  will  live  only 
in  the  ftudy  how  to  deferve  fuch  good- 
nefs.' 

His  words,  the  feeming  contrition  in 
which  he  uttered  them,  his  pathetick 
geftures,  his  pale  and  deje&ed  counte- 
nance, all  together  gave  him  fuch  a  pi- 
ty-moving air,  as  made  Jenny  lofemuch 
of  the  fiercenefs  fhe  had  affumed.  *  Mr. 
Jeffamy,'  faid  fhe,  *  is  the  peifon 
whofe  friend  (hip  you  have  fo  grofsly 
abufed ;  whom  chiefly  you  have 
wronged;  and  if  he  can  be  brought  to 
forgive  the  mifchief  you  intended  for 
us  both,  I  fhall  eafily  remit  that  part 
of  it  which  concerns  myfelf ;  there- 
fore, pray  rife:  I  am  neither  accuf- 
tomed  to  receive,  nor  defire  any  fuch 
fubmiffions.'—*  No,  Madam/replied 
his  artful  difTembler,  « I  muft  not  quit 
this  humble  pofture  till  I  have  dif- 
clofed  the  whole  of  my  tranfgreflion. 
It  is  not  enough  that  you  pardon  the 
faults  I  have  been  guilty  of,  without 
you  vouchfafe  alfo  the  fame  grace  to 
the  motive  which  induced  me  to  com- 
mit them.'—*  Motive!'  cried  fhe  ha- 
lilyj  *  what  motive  but  the  moft  fiend- 
like  difpofition  could  tempt  any  man 
to  behave  as  you  have  done  ?'— *  Yes, 
Madam/  rejoined  he,  *  there  is  one, 
which,  if  I  were  as  certairuyou  would 
abfolve,  as  lam  that  the  whole  world 
befides  would  applaud  me  for,  I 
fhould  be  the  moft  blefTed  among  my 
fex.  It  was  love,  Madam!  love  of 
the  moft  angelick  being  that  Heaven 
ever  formed,  that  has  rendered  me  the 
criminal  I  feem.' 

Finding  fhe  made  no  anfwer,  as  in- 
deed it  was  impoflible  fhe  fhould  in  the 
prefent  confufion  of  her  thoughts  on  fo 
amazing  a  declaration—*  Yes,  charm- 
*  ing  Mifs  JtfTamy/  went  he  ftill  on, 
<  if  I  have  been  bafe,  ungrateful,  falfe 
«  to  the  rules  of  honour  and  of  friend- 


'  fhip,  it  was  your  lovely  felf  that  made 
'  me  fo.' — «  Me,  villain!  Me!'  She, 
as  yet,  was  able  to  bring  forth  no  more, 
and  he  had  the  opportunity  of  reply  ing  — 

*  Blame  not,'  laid  he,  '  the  effccls  of 
'  your  own  ^beauty,  but  rather  pity  a 
'  paffion  which  made  me  deaf  to  every 

*  other  confideration.  The  mor^  I  have 

*  forgot  the  principles  to  which   my 
'  youth  were  bred,  the  more  I  have  err- 
'  ed,  the  more  I  have  proved  the  un- 
'  bounded  violence  of  my  love;   and 
'  even  thofe  very  tranfgreffions  have 
'  fome  claim  to  a  grateful  recompenfe 
'  from  you.' — '  Monftrous,  unheard 
'  of  impudence!'  returned  fhe,  a  little 
recovered  from  her  furprize.  *  Had  you 

*  the  vanity  and  folly  to  imagine,  that 

*  if  your  wicked  arts  had  fucceeded  tr> 

*  feparate    me   from   Mr.    Jeffamy,  I 
'  fhould  ever  have  defcended  to  caft  my 
'  eyes  on  you  ?' — «  I  am  a  gentleman, 

*  Madam,'  anfwered    he,   rifing  from 
the  pofture  he  had  all  this  time  been  in, 
'  of  as  good  a  family  as  Mr.  Jeflamy, 

*  and  heir  to  an  eftate  not  inferior  to 
'  his.     I  knew,  indeed,  you  were  de- 
'  figned  for  him  in  your  childhood,  but 
'  was  ignorant  that  your  partial  fancy 
'  preferred  him  to  all  other  men;  and 
'  therefore  hoped 1    *  I  will  hear 

*  no  more/  interrupted  fhe,  '  nor  fuf- 
«  fer  in  my  fight  a  wretch  whofe  unex- 
'  ampled  baienefs  renders  him  even  be- 
'  low  my  anger.' 

In  fpeaking  this  fhe  rung  her  bell; 
and  the  footman  immediately  coming 
up— *  Shew  this  gentleman  down,' faid 
fhe,  *  and  take  care  he  enters  here  no 

*  more.'  On  this,  Bellpine's  late  pale- 
nefs  turned  to  a  fiery  red.  *  You  might 
'  have  laved  yourfelf  this  charge,  Ml« 
'  dam/  cried  he;  *  I  fhall  not  trouble 
(  you  with  a  fecond  vifit/  and  then 
flung  out  of  the  room  without  the  leaft 
mark  either  of  that  love,  or  that  humi- 
lity, which  he  had,  but  a  few  moments 
before,  taken  fo  much  pains  to  coun- 
terfeit. 

It  may,  perhaps,  feem  ft  range  to  fome 
people,  that  a  man  of  fo  much  fubtlety 
as  Bellpine,  fhould  venture  to  take  a 
ftep  which  could  reafonably  promife  no* 
thing  lefs  than  the  mortification  he  re« 
ceived  j  but  a  very  fmall  fhare  of  ob- 
fervation  is  fufficient  to  inform  us,  that 
thofe  who  are  moft  cunning  in  deceiv- 
ing others,  are  frequently  deceived 
themfelves  by  their  own  vanity  j 
the  cafe  with  him. 
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The  civilities  which,  on  Jemmy's 
recommendation,  he  had  been  treated 
with  by  this  lady,  had  made  him  ima- 
gine, on  his  firft  acquaintance  with  her, 
that  (he  confidered  him  with  an  extra- 
ordinary regard,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  very  difficult  to  improve  that  regard 
into  a  fofter  paflion,  if  a  favourable  op- 
portunity fhould  once  offer  for  his  at- 
tempting it.  The  precarioufnefs  of 
his  circumftances,  as  has  already  been 
obferved,  the  largenefs  of  her  fortune, 
and,  it  is  probable,  fome  mare  of  in- 
clination for  her  perfon,  made  him  pre- 
fently  envy  the  friend  who  introduced 
him;  and  to  endeavour,  by  all  poflible 
methods,  how  ungenerous  and  wicked 
foever,  to  exclude  him  from  a  happi- 
nefs  he  wifhed  to  be  in  poflTefTion  of 
himfelf.  The  reader  has  feen  how  all 
the  plots  for  this  purpofe  were  defeat- 
ed, and  how  at  lad  he  began  to  defpair 
of  ever  being  able  to  fucceed.  On  his 
recovering,  however,  his  former  views 
began  to  re- take  pofTeflion  of  his  mind; 
he  thought  things  could  not  be  worfe 
with  him  than  they  .were,  and  that  it 
would  be  worth  his  while  to  try  at  leaft 
by  one  bold  p'ufh  if  he  could  not  re- 
trieve all. 

The  report  he  had  caufed  to  be  fpread 
concerning  the  imminent  danger  he  was 
in  from  his  wound,  he  found  had  made 
Jemmy  keep  abroad,  which  was  the  fole 
end  he  propofed  by  it;  being  alfo  told 
that  Jenny  appeared  with  the  fame 
gaiety  as  ever,  he  had  flattered  himfelf 
with  the  hopes  that  abfence  and  this 
accident  had  fomewhat  weaned  her  af- 
fection from  it's  former  object,  and 
that  fhe  had  vanity  enough  to  make  her 
pleafed  with  what  he  had  done,  when 
he  mould  tell  her,  it  was  occafioned 
only  by  the  violence  of  a  paflion  (he 
bad  infpired  him  with. 

But  the  contempt  with  which  our 
heroine  treated  this  declaration,  not- 
withftanding  his  difappointment  and 
the  vexation  he  conceived  at  it,  forced 
him  to  confefs  that  there  are  women 
who  fetno  value  on  fuch  effects  of  their 
beauty  as  they  find  not  accompanied 
\vith  honour  and  virtue. 


•CHAP.    XXIV. 

A  VERY  SUCCINCT  ACCOUNT 
Of     THE     HAPPY     ACCOMPLISH- 


MENT OF  AN  AFFAIR  A$  YET 
QUITE  UNTHOUGHT-OF  BY  THE 
READER;  AND  ALSO  OF  ANOTHER. 
WHICH  HAS  BEEN  LONG  AGO  EX- 
PECTED, WITH  OTHER  PARTICU- 
LARS OF  LESS  CONSEQUENCE. 

TENN  Y  was  fo  much  difconcerted 
vf  at  Bellpine's  vifit,  and  the  manner 
in  which  fhe  had  been  entertained  by 
him,  that  it  was  a  confiderable  time  be- 
fore me  was  able  to  bring  back  her  tem- 
per to  it's  accuftomed  ferenity;  and 
when  the  emotions  of  anger  anddifdaia 
were  a  little  fubfided,  they  yet  left  a 
certain  heavinefs  upon  her  fpirits, 
which  made  her  fall  into  reflections  of 
the  molt  fetious  nature. 

*  How  greatly,'  faid  fhe,  «  does  the 
name  of  iove  fufFer  by  the  unworthi- 
nefs  cf  it's  pretended  votaries  ?  How 
is  that  paflion,  which  in  reality  re- 
fines   the   mind,   and   fills   it   only 
with  fublime  ideas,  made  the  veil  to 
cover  the  mod  foul  and  moft  detefta- 
ble  defigns,  and  alfo  an  excufe  for 
the  word  of  villainies  when  perpe- 
trated ? 

*  That  woman  muft  certainly  be  very 
weak,'  continued  fhe,  '  who  believes 
herfelf  truly  beloved  by  a  man  who 
has  recourfe  to  difhonourable  mean* 
for  the  accomplifhment  of  his  wifhess 
if  this  wretch  has  in  earned  been  in- 
digated  to  act  as  he  has  done  by  any 
inclinations  for  me,  they  muft  be  of 
fuch  a  fort  as  I  fhould  blufh  to  in- 
fpire;  and  I  am  amazed  that  my  fex 
fhould  plume  themfelves,  as  I  have 
feen  fome  do,  in  addrefles  which  ei- 
ther have  no  meaning  at  all,  or  fuch 
as  are  not  confident  with  their  virtue 
or  reputation  to  encourage.' 

Her  maid  now  coming  in  to  aflc  fome 
queftions  concerning  the  packing. up 
of  her  things,  fhe  darted  from  the  re- 
verie fhe  had  been  in,  and  went  into 
her  drefling-room  to  give  the  necefTary 
directions,  where,  bufying  herfelf  in 
afliftingtheexecution  of  her  own  orders, 
the  pleating  thoughts  of  her  journey 
drove  thofe  of  Bellpine  pretty  much  out 
of  her  head,  though  not  fo  entirely,  but 
that  the  remembrance  of  his  compli- 
cated impudence  and  hypocrify  would 
fometimes  intervene.  It  would  be  fu- 
perfluous  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a 
detail  of  thofe  avocations  in  which  flie 
paiTe.d  the  remainder  of  that  evening,  as 
BOthin-g 
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nothinghappened  of  con  fequence  enough 
to  afford  either  much  delight  or  im- 
provement. 

Ten  the  next  morning  being  the 
hour  appointed  to  celebrate  the  nuptials 
of  Lord  Huntley  and  Mifs  Wingman, 
fhe  arofe  pretty  early,  drefled  herfelf  in 
a  rich  riding-habit,  and  went  to  Lady 
Wingman's  in  a  chair,  leaving  her 
maid,  who  was  to  attend  her  in  this 
expedition,  to  follow  with  the  luggage 
in*a  hackney-coach. 

She  found  all  the  company  already 
there,  except  the  reverend  divine,  who 
came  in  a  few  minutes  after.    Sir  Tho- 
mas Welby  prefented  the  bride,  and 
the  ceremony  was  inftantly  performed; 
but  the  wedded  pair  had  fcarce  time  to 
receive  the  benediction  of  Lady  Wing- 
man,  and  the  congratulations  of  thole 
friends  who  were  prefent,  before  Mr. 
Lovegrove  took   Lady   Speck  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  towards  Sir  Thomas, 
faying — *  Sir,  I  muft  entreat  the  fa- 
vour of  you  to  become  a  father  a  fe- 
cond  time  this  morning,  and  btftow 
a  blefiing  on  me  which  my  whole 
life  mall  thank  you  for."—'  How  is 
this!'    cried   the  old   baronet,    very 
much  aftonifhed,  as  was  every  one  in 
the  room.     '  Is  it  pofTible  !'  added  the 
the  new- married  Lady  Huntley;  '  fitter, 
'  are  you  in  earned?  really  going  to  be 
'  married  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  ?' 

'  Even  fo  indeed,  my  dear  fifter,* 
replied  Lady  Speck  laughing;  '  I  have 
'  fuffered  him  too  long  as  a  lover  not 

*  to  make  a  hufband  of  him  at  laft.* 
Then  turning  to  Lady  Wingman — '  I 
'  beg  pardon,  Madam,'  continued  (he, 
'  for  not  consulting  your  ladyfhip  in 

*  this  affair;  but   you  gave  me  away 

*  once,  and  now  I  thought  myfelf  at 
'  liberty  to  make  my  own  choice.' 

4  Indeed,  daughter,'  faid  that  lady, 
'  it  is  a  choice  which  I  fhould  long 

*  ago  have  made  for  you  myfelf,  if,  as 

*  you  juftly  fay,  I  had  not  left  my  right 

*  of   directing   your  inclinations,    by 
4  your  having   been    married    before: 
'  however,  I  muft  do  you  the  juftice  to 
'  acknowledge,    you  exercife  not  the 
4  power  you  now  have  over  your  ac- 
'  tions  but  in  favour  of  a  gentleman, 
'  who  you  were  very  certain  would  not 
'  only   receive   my   approbation,    but 
'  that  of  every  one  who  has  any  ac- 
'  quaintance  with  his  merit.' 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  Mr. 


Lovegrove,  who  is  one  of  the  moft  po- 
lite men  on  earth,  returned  this  com- 
pliment from  the  mother  of  his  mif- 
trefs  in  terms  full  of  fubmiffion  and  re- 
fpecl.  Lord  Huntley,  his  fair  bride, 
and  Jenny,  were  all  this  while  got  to- 
gether, exprefling  to  each  other  the 
moft  glad  furprize  at  this  event.  '  It 
«  affords  me,'  faid  the  former,  '  a  dou- 

*  hie  portion  of  fatisfacYion,  to  fee  my 
'  friend's  happinefs  go  hand  in  hand 
'  with   mine;'  which    Mr.  Lovegrove 
overhearing  juft  as  he  had  done  fpeak- 
ing  to  Lady   Wingman — (  My  dear 
'   lord,'  cried  he,  *  though  yefterday  I 
'  thought  myfelf  as  far  removed  from 
'  the  completion  of  my  wiflies  as  I  now 
'  am  near,   I  proteft  to  your  lord/hip 
'  that  I  found  room  in  my  heart  to  re- 
'  joice  in  your  good  fortune,  while  de- 
'  fpairing  of  my  own.* 

'  Aye,  aye,  we  are  all  very  well 
«  plcafed,'  faid  Sir  Thomas  Welby; 
'  but  do  not  let  us  make  the  reverend 
'  gentleman  wait  any  longer. — Come, 
'  my  fair  daughter-cleft,'  purfued  he, 
taking  Lady  Speck  by  the  hand,  c,put 
'  yourfelf  under  my  jurifdi&ion  for  a 
'  minute  or  two,  that  I  may  confign 

*  my  fhort-lived  authority  to  onewhofe 
'  every  command,  I  dare  anfwer,  you 

*  will  find  a  pleafure  in  obeying.* 

Here  the  remembrance  of  fome  dif« 
agreeable  paffages  in  her  former  mar- 
riage, made  Lady  Speck  fluidder  a  lit- 
tle at  the  thoughts  of  venturing  on  a 
fecond ;  but  fhe  had  great  experience  of 
Mr.  Lovegrove's  temper;  me  had  pro- 
mifed  to  be  his,  both  in  private,  and 
now  before  all  this  company;  fo  threw 
off  all  apprehenfions,  and  advanced 
with  her  ufual  fprightlinefs  towards 
the  clergyman,  who  had  his  book  ready 
opened  in  order  to  begin  the  ceremony. 

Jenny,  who  till  this  morning  had 
never  happened  to  be  prefent  at  thefe 
facred  rites,  was  filled  with  the  moft 
folemn  meditations  during  the  per- 
formance, efpecially  on  the  repetition 
for  this  fecondcouple;  fhe  found  fome- 
thing  fo  binding  in  the  contract,  fo 
awful  in  the  injunction  laid  on  the  mar- 
ried perfons  by  the  ordinance,  that  fhe 
was  amazed  to  think  there  could  beany 
one  hardy  enough  to  infringe"  it.  She 
thought,  neverthelefs,  that  the  obliga- 
tion would  make  a  greater  impreffion, 
and  have  more  weight  with  thofe  who 
entered  into  it,  if  celebrated  in  a  place 
confecrated 
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confecrated  to  divine  worfhip,  than  in 

one  which  was  ufually  the  fcene  of 

feafting,  dancing,  and  all  kinds  of  plea- 

fantry,  if  no  worfe.  '  «  Marriage,'  faid 

ihe  within  herfelf,  (  is  the  great  action 

of  our  lives,  the  hinge  on  which  our 

happinefs  or  mifery,  while  we  have 

-    breath,  depends  ;  the  morerefpect  we 

pay  to  the  inftitution,   the  more  we 

(hall  be  careful  to  obferve  it's  rules  j 

and  I  can  lee  no  juftifiable  reafon  for 

avoiding  to  folemnizeit  in  the  temple 

of  him  who  firft  ordained,  and  who 

alone  has  power  to  render  it  a  blef- 

fing,' 

Thefe  refleaions  frequently  recurred 
to  her  mind, but  (he  had  no  opportunity 
at  prefent  to  proceed  in  them.  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  now  put  in  pofleffion  of 
the  happinefs  he  fo  long  had  fought, 
was  already  receiving  the  felicitations 
of  his  friends;  and  me,  who  fincerely 
rejoiced  in  his  good  fortune,  would  not 
be  flow  in  teftifying  the  fenfe  me  had  of 
it. 

Lady  Wingman,  who  was  a  great 
lover  of  old  cuftoms,  had  prepared  a 
rich  cake,  which  Sir  Thomas  Welby 
immediately  broke  over  the  heads  of 
the  bridegrooms  and  their  brides;  the 
fervants  were  all  called  in  to  partake  of 
this  oblation  to  Ceres,  after  which  they 
went  down  to  fee  if  the  equipage  was 
ready  for  fetting  out. 

The  leave  this  happy  company  took 
of  Lady  Wingman  and  Sir  Thomas 
Welby  was  very  fliort,  as  it  was  now 
paft  one  o'clock,  and  they  purpofed  to 
reach  Sittingbourn  that  evening;  they 
went  all  together  in  a  landau,  chufing 
to  fit  clofe  rather  than  be  feparated; 
their  women -attendants,  which  were 
alfo  five  in  number,  were  crammed  into 
Lady  Speck's  old  travelling-coach,  with 
fuch  things  as  they  knew  the  ladies 
would  require  for  prefent  ufe  upon  the 
road,  and  the  more  heavy  baggage 
placed  behind  and  before  it. 

Notwithftanding  the  privacy  with 
which  thefe  weddings  had  been  con- 
ducted,  a  crowd  of  mendicants,  having 
got  a  fcentof  what  was  doing,  had  ga- 
thered about  the  houfe,  and  hung  upon 
.  the  doors  and  even  wheels  of  the  lan- 
dau; but  Lord  Huntley  and  Mr.  Love- 
grove,  throwing  out  handfuls  of  money 
for  them  to  fcramble  for,  the  machine 
was  foon  freed  from  this  incumbrance, 
and  drove  away,  efcorted  by  nine  fer- 
vantton  horfeback,  valets  included. 


CHAP.      XXV. 

CONTAINS  A  DEAL  OF  BUSINESS  IS 
A  NARROW  COMPASS. 

LIFE  affords  but  few  amufementa 
which  are  more  agreeable  than 
travelling,  when  in  a  party  of  felect 
friends,  who  have  all  of  them  their 
hearts  at  eafe,  and  think  of  nothing  but 
to  divert  themfelves.  The  company 
which  now  fet  out  from  Lady  Wing- 
man's  were  in  a  fituation  as  near  to 
perfect  happinefs  as  can  be  tafted  on 
this  fide  eternity:  Jenny  was  the  only 
perfon  in  a  ftate  of  expectation,  yet  was 
(he  no  lefs  alert  and  gay  than  thofe 
who  had  already  obtained  the  ultimate 
of  their  defires. 

When  they  had  got  free  from  the  tu- 
multous  din,  the  fmoke,  the  ftench, 
and  rugged  ftones  of  London— f  I  be- 

*  gin  already/  faid  thfs  amiable  lady 
with  a  fmile,  '  to  tafte  the  pleafures  of 
'  this  journey:  but  you  little  fufpecT: 
'  how  much  I  have  been  tempted  not  to 
'  take  it;  and  when  I  make  you  the 
'  confidantes  of  an  adventure  that  hap- 
'  pened  to  me  laft  night,  you  will  con- 

*  fefs  that  I  am  a  woman  of  great  re- 

*  folution  in  keeping  the  promife  I  gave 
'  of  accompanying  you/     On  this  they 
all  cried  to  her  not  to  keep  them  in  fu- 
fpenfe:  '  I  will  not,'  refumed  me;  « and 
'  hope  yon  will  not  think  me  too  vain 
'  a  boafter,   when  I  tell  you  at  once 
'  that  I  have  made   a  new  conqueft; 

*  have  gained  a  heart  all  flaming  and 
'  adoration;  a  lover  who,  for  my  fake, 
'  has  done  fuch  things  as,  I  believe,  no 
'  man  befides  himfelf  ever  did  or  would 
<  do!' 

'  Nobody  doubts  the  power  of  your 
'  charms,  my  dear/  faid  Lady  Speck; 
'  but  pray,  who  is  this  lover?  for  he 
'  muft  be  one  of  whom  you  are  either 
'  very  fond,  or  think  not  worth  con- 

*  cealing.' — «   I  dare  anfwer  by  her 
'  looks, 'fubjoined  Lord  Huntley,  'that 
«  he  is  the  latter:  but  pray,   Madam, 
'  let  us  have  his  name?' 

'  I  will  not  put  your  lordfliip,  nor 
'  any  of  the  company,  to  the  trouble 
«  of  guefling/  replied  Jenny;  '  for 
'  mould  you  all  go  to  work  upon  that 
«  tafk,  it  would  certainly  laft  till  we 
'  came  to  Paris,  and  even  then  be  as 
«  far  from  being  accomplished  as  now; 
«  kiiow  then,  that  the  hero  of  my  true 
4  romance, 
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'  romance,  the  man  who  dies  for  me, 

*  iscalledBellpine.'— <Bellpine!  Bell- 
«  pine!   Impoffible!'  repeated  they  all 
feveral  times  over.      *  He,  lure,    could 
'  not  have  the  impudence!'  cried  La- 
dy Huntlcy.   *  but,   dear  creature,  let 

*  us  have  the  whole  ftory;  it  muft,how- 

*  ever,  be  very  entertaining.* 

Jenny  then  related  to  them  Bellpine's 
vifit,  his  difcourfs,  and  the  manner  of 
his  behaviour  towards  her;  and  this  Hie 
did  with  fo  much  wit  and  fpirit,  as 
could  not  but  be  extremely  pleafmg  to 
the  company.  They  laughed  heartily 
at  fome  paffages  in  therecital;  and  their 
mirth  would  have  been  yet  more  com- 
pleat,  had  it  not  been  fomewhat  check- 
ed by  their  aftonifliment  at  his  unpa- 
ralleled impudence  and  deceit. 

'  For  my  own  part,'  faid  Lord  Hunt- 
ley,  *  though  I  cannot  but  own  that 
there  was  fomewhat  very  extraordi- 
nary in  the  declaration  he  made  to 
Mifs  JefTamy,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
love  was  the  only  excufehe  could  al- 
ledge  for  what  he  had  done;  and  I  am 
apt  alfo  to  think  it  might  be  the  real 
motive  too,  when  I  remember  what 
Mr.  Dryden  fays  upon  this  lubject — 

**  That  love  all  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  con- 

*«  founds; 
•*  Strong  love  and  proud  ambition  have  no 

«  bounds." 

Mr.  Lovegrove  replied,  that  be  had 
the  honour  to  agree  with  his  lordihip's 
fentiments  in  this  point.  *  But,'  cried 
Lady  Speck,  *  would  any  man  befides 
«  himfelf,  after  the  moft  plain  detec- 
«  tion  of  his  villainy,  have  had  the 
«  folly  and  the  arrogance  to  appear  be- 

*  fore  a  woman  whom  he  was  confcious 
«  had  fo  much  reafon  both  to  deleft  and 
«  fcorn  him?1 — *    Perhaps,    Madam,' 
anfwered  he,  «  Mr.  Bellpine  had  been 
«  juft   reading    Shakefpeare's   Richard 
«  the  Third,  and  flattered  himfelf  with 
'  being  able  to  fay  like  that  prince, 
«  after  courting  Lady  Ann — 

«  Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  vroo'd  ? 
'*  Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won?" 

'  But,'  continued  he,  '  though  I  can 
'  very  eafily  believe  that  love  might  be 
'  one  inducement,  yet  I  can  fcarce  think 
'  it  was  the  only  one:  I  have  been  told, 
'  that  Bellpine's  circumftances  are  not 

*  in  the  moft  profperous  condition  j  he 


might  hope  to  mend  them  by  Mift 
JdT.iiny's  fortune;  and  it  therefore 
appears  to  me  extremely  probable, 
that  the  lady's  money  had,  at  leaft, 
as  great  an  influence  over  him  as  her 
eyes.' 

Fiom  this  they  fell  into,  a  converfa- 
tion  concerning  the  practice  of  fortune- 
hunting,  and  the  ftratagems  to  which 
men  of  defperate  circumftances,  and 
enteipming  heads,  have  fometimes  re- 
courie,  in  order  to  gnin  their  point. 
This  was  a  copious  fubjeft,  and  afford- 
ed a  great  variety  of  diverting  ftories, 
no  way  to  the  advantage  either  of  the 
deceiver  or  deceived.  Thefe,  with  fome 
animadverfions  of  the  company  upon 
them,  lafted  till  they  arrived  atSitting- 
bourn;  where,  a  fervant  having  been 
fent  before,  as  indeed  the  fame  care  was 
afterwards  taken  at  every  ftage,  they 
found  an  elegant  entertainment  ready 
prepared  againft  their  coming.  The 
next  day  they  dined  at  Canterbury, 
reached  Dover  the  fame  evening,  and 
the  enfuing  morning  embarked  for  Ca- 
lais, to  which  port  a  profperous  gale 
fafely  conducted  them  in  a  few  hours. 
But  there  is  no  neceflity  to  oblige  rny 
readers  to  accompany  them  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  their  journey  to  Paris, 
as  no  material  incident  happened  in  it. 
On  the  very  dawning  of  that  day  which 
was  to  conclude  their  progrefs,  Lord 
Huntley  fent  a  fervant  to  Paris,  in  or- 
der to  apprize  Sir  Robert  Manley  of 
their  approach  ;  and,  as  he  doubted  not 
but  he  had  provided  a  place  for  their 
reception,  to  take  directions  from  him 
where  they  fliould  alight,  and  then  to 
return  with  his  anfwer  to  a  little  town 
within  two  leagues  of  the  city,  where 
they  intended  to  bait,  and  would  ftay 
for  him.  This  waseafily  performed,  as 
the  fellow  had  an  excellent  horfe  under 
him,  and  fet  out  feveral  hours  before 
the  company. 

Sir  Robert  was  at  dinner  with  Jem- 
my and  fome  other  gentlemen,  when  a 
waiter  of  the  houfe  informed  him  that 
there  was  a  man  on  horfeback  at  the 
door,  who  entreated  to  fpeak  with  him, 
and  faid  he  came  from  Lord  Huntley; 
on  which  he  rofe  up  immediately,  and 
went  down.  Jemmy  ftartedat  the  name 
of  Lord  Huntley  ;  but  not  being  able 
to  aifure  himfelt  that  his  ears  had  not 
deceived  him,  ran  to  the  window  which 
commanded  the  court-yard,  where  he 
indeed  faw  Sir  Robert  talking  with  a 

man. 
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man,  who  he  knew,  by  his  livery,  be- 
longed to  that  Doblcman,  £nd  feemed 
as  if  but  juft  come  off  a  journey.  This 
put  a  fudden  thought  into  his  head, 
which,  pleafing  as  it  was,  he  duvft  not 
too  much  encourage,  for  fear  of  a  dif- 
appointment.  'What!'  cried  he  to  Sir 
Robert,  on  his  returning  into  the  room, 
'  is  Lord  Huntley  in  Paris?' — '  No,' 
replied  the  other;  '  but  very  near  it;  he 
'  will  be  here  by  night." — 5  I  hear  iie  is 
'  married,'  returned  Jemmy,  (Vrangely 
agitated  :  {  I  fuppofe  he  brings  his  lady 
'  with  him  r — '  I  fliall  foon  fee  that,' 
faid  Sir  Robert,  with  a  fmile;  *  for  I 

*  muft  go  to  meet  him,  and   fbail   be 
'  glad  if  you  will  accompany  me.' — 

*  I  am  always  ready  to  attend  you  any 
'  where,    Sir  Robert,'    anfwered    he  : 
'  but  there  is  but  little  of  a  compliment 
'  in  my  doing  fo  at  this  time;   becaufe 
'  I  cannot  help  flatteiing  myfelf  with 

*  meeting  fome  company  to  whom  lam 

*  better   known   than   either   to   Lord 

*  Huntley  or   his   lady.'     Sir   Robert 
could  not  keep  himfeif  from  laughing 
at  thefe  words,  but  made  no  reply;  and 
only  faid  he  muft  fend  out  to  hire  a 
chariot  immediately:  on  which  a  gen- 
tleman who  was   prelent  told  him  he 
had  one  at  the  door  that  fliould  be  per- 
fectly at  his  fervice;  and  as  he  feemed 
in  hafte,  and  the  horfes  were  ready  put 
to,  defired  he  would  make  ufe  of  it. 

Sir  Robert,  for  the  reafons  urged  by 
the  gentleman,  readily  accepted  his  of- 
fer ;  and,  after  talcing  leave  of  the  com- 
pany, and  giving  fome  private  orders 
to  a  fervant,  went  with  Jemmy  into  the 
chariot;  which,  though  it  carried  them 
with  all  imaginable  celerity,  feemed  yet 
too  flow  to  the  impatience  of  one  of 
them. 

On  their  arrival,  they  were  prefently 
timered  into  the  room,  where  our  tra- 
vellers had  but  juft  got  in  before  them. 
Jemmy  flew  to  Jenny,  as  if  no  other 
perfon  had  been  prefent;  and,  throwing 
Iiimfelf  upon  her  bofom,  cried,  in  the 
Utmpft  extafy— '  My  dear,  dear  Jenny! 
this  is  an  unhoped-for  blefTing!' — 
My  dear  Jemmy  !'  returned  fhe,  «  I 
did  not  expecl  to  fee  you  till  I  came 
to  Paris:   but  I  am  fairly  caught  in 
my  own  fnarej    I  thought  to  have 
furprized  you,  and  am  furprized  my- 
felf!'    On  this  he  fell  a  fecond  time 
upon  her  neck;  and  who  knows  how 
long,  forgetful  of  every  thing  but  love 
and  joy,  he  might  have  continued  in 


that  tender  fituation,  if  Sir  Robert 
Manley,  having  by  this  time  paid  his 
com;  lnnents  to  Lord  Huntley,  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  and  their  ladies,  had  not 
advanced  to  do  the  fame  fo  Jenny,  fay- 
ing—  *  Dear  JcfTamy,  you  muft  not 
'  think,  as  yet,  of  engrciting  this  lady 
'  wholly  to  yourfelf.'  Thefe  words 
reminded  Jemmy  of  what  was  due  from 
him  to  the  reft  of  the  company;  which 
debt  he  difcharged  with  an  air  of  free- 
dom and  politenefs  too  natural  to  him 
for  his  late  trr.nfports  to  render  lefs  fo. 
They  ftai d  no  longer  here  than  was  ne- 
cedary  to  take  fome  refrefhment ;  and, 
on  their  arrival  at  Paris,  were  conduced 
by  Sir  Robert  Manley  to  the  hotel  he 
had  hired  for  them;  which  they  found 
fo  handforne  and  commodious,  that 
they  told  him  he  was  certainly  the  befl 
quarter  mafter  in  Europe. 

After  having  led  them  through  feve- 
ral  apartments,  he  brought  them  into  a 
fpacious  room,  where  a  table  (being  al- 
ready fet  out)  was  immediately  covered, 
by  directions  he  had  before-hand  given, 
with  the  moft  exquifite  viands  of  the 
feafon.  This  was  a  pisce  of  gallantry 
which,  as  well  as  they  knew  Sir  Ro- 
bert, they  had  little  expected,  or  even 
thought  on. 

Some  hours  were  paft  In  a  continual 
round  of  wit  and  pleafantry,  intermixed 
with  more  ferious  demonstrations  of 
love,  gratitude,  and  friendfhip  ;  but  the 
gentlemen,  remembeiing  how  long  a 
journey  the  ladies  had  come,  thought 
it  would  be  neither  kind  nor  complai- 
fant  to  keep  them  from  their  beds  too 
late  j  though  it  may  eafily  be  fuppofed 
that  Jemmy  took  a  very  relu6tant  leave 
of  his  dear  Jenny,  and  that  (he  alfo 
would  have  willingly  fpared  fome  time 
from  her  repofe^  to  have  been  enter- 
tained by  a  lover  fo  much  and  fo  de- 
ferv*edly  beloved. 


CHAP.     XXVI. 

AFFORDS  LESS  TFtAN  PERHAPS  MAT 
BE  EXPECTED,  YET  ENOUGH  TO 
SATISFY  A  REASONABLE  READER* 

JEMMY's  impatience  to  entertain, 
his  fair  miftrefs  brought  him  the 
next  morning  to  vifit  her  in  her  own 
apartment :  but,  as  their  converfation 
confuted   only  of  fuch  things  as  the 
reader  is  already  well  acquainted  witb, 
*  £  it 
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It  would  Vc  needlefs  to  repeat  it  here; 
fo  I  fliall  only  fay,  that  all  which  can 
be  conceived  of  foft  and  tender  p  rifled 
between  them.  He  thought  thru  he 
could  never  fufficiently  acknowledge 
the  proofs  flie  had  given  him  of  her 
afFeclion  j  nor  me  too  much  return  thofe 
flic  had  received  from  him.  Sweet  are 
the  charms  of  mutual  love,  when  in- 
fpired  by  merit,  and  accompanied  by 
virtue.  Neither  of  them,  however,  fuf- 
fered  themfelves  to  be  fo  abforbed  in 
mutual  endearments  as  to  forget  the  re- 
fpecl  owing  to  their  friends.  Jenny 
had  no  fooner  heard  that  the  company 
had  left  their  chambers  than  flie  pro- 
pofed  joining  them  ;  and  Jemmy  had 
conceived  fo  high  an  idea  of  Lord 
Hunt  ley  and  Mr.  Lovegrove,  on  the 
character  given  of  them  by  Sir  Robert 
Manley,  that  he  rejoiced  in  this  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  into  a  more  particu- 
lar acquaintance  with  them. 

On  their  going  into  the  dining-room, 
they  found  Sir  Robert  Manley  wasalfo 
come  to  pay  the  falutations  of  the 
morning,  and  enquire  how  they  in- 
tended to  pafs  the  day  j  to  which  the 
ladies  replied,  that  they  could  not  pafs 
it  more  agreeably  than  in  the  fituation 
he  had  provided  for  them,  efpecially  as 
their  women  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
regulate  their  things  in  a  proper  man- 
ner  to  appear  in  publick;  and  that,  if 
he  and  Mr.  Jeflamy  would  give  them 
their  company,  they  (hould  think  it  no 
confinement  to  ftayat  home.  This  be- 
ing readily  agreed  to,  feafting,  cards, 
and  conversation,  engroffed  the  hours 
till  the  night  was  pretty  far  advanced  ; 
nor  were  the  gentlemen  permitted  to 
depart  without  a  promife  of  returning 
the  next  day. 

Lord  Huinley  and  Mr.  Lovegrove 
had  hitherto  been  entire  ftrangers  to 
Jemmy  ;  but  they  now  found  enough 
in  his  converfation  to  make  them  think 
themfelves  happy  in  his  acquaintance  j 
and  he,  as  well  as  Sir  Robert  Manley, 
was  never  left  out  in  any  party  of  plea- 
fure  formed  by  them  :  in  a  word,  though 
they  continued  in  different  lodgings, 
they  feemed  but  as  one  family.  They 
all  went  together  to  vifit  the  churches 
and  convents,  to  the  opera,  the  comedy, 
the  Thuilleries,  the  gardens  of  Luxem- 
bourg ;  made  frequent  tours  to  Marli, 
Fontainbleau,  and  Verfailles  :  not  a 
day  patted  over  without  fome  new 


amufement;  and  time  did  on  in  a  per- 
petual round  of  pleufure. 

Lord  Huntley,  who  had  been  fevers) 
times  before  at  Paris,  had  a  pretty  l*rge 
acquaintance  among  perfons  of  the  bed 
falhion  :  thefe  hearing  of  his  marriage 
and  arrival,  came  to  vifit  him,  and 
likewife  introduced  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  the  ladies;  fo  that  there 
was  frequently  a  very  large  and  bril- 
liant affembly  of  both  fexes  at  the  ho- 
tel. Lady  Huntley  and  Lady  Specie 
had  their  fhare  of  admiration  among7 
the  connoifTeurs  ;  but  Jenny  feemed,  in 
the  eyes  of  rncfl  of  them,  greatly  to 
ouifliine  both  her  fair  companions  :  /he 
was  toafted  and  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  La  Belle  Angloife.  Jemmy  was 
rnvifhed  at  the  fine  things  he  heard  faid 
of  her ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  he  found 
file  was  not  the  It-art  elated  by  the 
praifes  (he  received. 

This  crowd  of  company,    this  in- 
cefTant  hurry  of  accumulated  diverfions, 
however,  deprived  our  lover  of  the  op- 
portunity of  entertaining  his  dear  mif- 
trefs  in  private  as  often  as  the  pleafure 
he  took  in  her  converfation  above  all 
others  made  him  wifn  to  do;  and,  it  is 
probable,    this   reftriflion    filled    him 
with  much  more  impatience  than  ever 
he  felt  before  for  the  confummation  of 
their  marriage.      One  day,  when    he 
found  himfelf  alone  with  her,  he  failed 
not  to  prefs  her  in  the  moft  ftrong  terms 
he  was  able  on  that  article;  but  me  re- 
plied, that  it  was  then  neither  a  fit  time 
nor  place  for  fuch  a  thing;  and  that  fhe 
wifhed  he  would  not  think   of  it  till 
they  fhould  return  to  England.  «  Why 
not  a  fit  time  and  place,  my  dear  Jen  - 
ny?'  faid  he.     *  Can  there  be  any 
time  or  place  unfit  to  folemnize  a  co- 
venant made  fo  long  ago  for  us  by 
our  parents?    A  covenant  which,  I 
hope,  the  expectation  of  fulfilling  ha: 
always  been  equally  agreeable  to  our- 
felves.     Remember,'   Continued    he, 
cifilng  her  hand,  '  the  tranfporting  pro- 
mife you  made  in  one  of  your  kind 
epiftles,  that,    if  I  could  not  go  to 
you,  you  would  come  to  me,  and  the 
ambafTndor's  chaplain    fhould   com- 
pleat  my  happinefs.' — *  When  I  made 
that  promife,'  anlwered  (he,  '  I  meant 
nothing  more  than  to  obferve  it  reli- 
giouflyj  and  xfhould  have  contented 
myfelf  to  have  lived  in  a  continual 
banishment  with  you  :  but,  my  dear 
•  Jemmy, 
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Jemmy,  the  cafe,  thank  Heaven !   is 
now  quite  altered  ;  the  circumftances 
of  our  affairs  have  changed  their  face} 
the  wretch  Bellpine  is  recovered  ;  no 
danger  threatens  your  return  ;  and, 
as  we   have  been    here   already  two 
months,    it  cannot  be  fuppofed  we 
(hall  ftay  much   longer:  wherefore, 
then,  fhould  we  hurry  thus  precipi- 
tately into  a  marriage  while  in  a  fo- 
reign land,  and  abfent  from  the  great- 
eft  part  of  our  friends  ?' 
She  had  fcarce  ended  thefe  words, 
when    Lady    Huntley    came    into    the 
room  ;  but,  on  feeing  them  together, 
was  about  to  retire  immediately,  cry- 
ing, fhe  would  not  interrupt  their  cop- 
verfation.     Jenny  called  to  her  to  ftay; 
and  Jemmy,    recollecting    how   much 
ihe  had  been  his  friend,  in  a  difcourfe 
of  the  like  nature  juft  after  her  coming 
from  Bath,  told  her  that  her  ladyfhip's 
prefence  would  be  fo  far  from  giving 
any  interruption,  that  it  was  highly  ne- 
ceflary  to  decide  a  little  difpute  between 
him  and  Mils  JefTamy.     *  I  guefs  the 
fubjeft,'  anfwered  (he,  with  a  fmile  ; 
and,  if  I  am  to  be  arbiter,  mall  not 
fail  to  give  it  on  your  fide  the  quef- 
tion,  as  I  fiuill  then  be  fure  of  oblig- 
ing both  parties.'  — '  You  may  be 
miftaken,'  cried  Jenny,  and  was  go- 
ing on;    but  Jemmy,  who  would  have 
the  advantags  of  being  firft  heard,  re- 
monftrated  to  the  fair  judge  all  the  in- 
quietudes of  an  ever  hoping,  ever  ex- 
peeling,    and  never  gratified,  paffion, 
and  all  the  anxieties  attending  impa- 
tience and  fufpenfe.     The  manner  in 
which  he  exprefTed  himfelf  had  fo  much 
of  the  humorous  in  it,   mixed  with  the 
pathetick,  as  made  both  the  ladies  laugh 
heartily.     Jenny,  in  her  turn,  repeated 
the  reafons   fhe  had    for  denying  her 
lover's  requeft  in  terms  no  lefs  fpright- 
lyj  after  which—*  Well,'  faid  Lady 
Huntley,  '  this  is  a  moot-point;  and 
'  I  mult  even  leave  it  where  I  found  itj 
'  and  the  room,  that  you  may  agree 
*  upon  it  between  yourieives.' 

She  was  going  to  do  as  (he  faid,  and 

had   turned  away  for  that  purpole— 

Hold,  Lady  Huntiey  !'  cried  Jenny; 

you  muft  not  depart  till  I  have  con- 

vinced  you  of  my  generofity  to  this 

unreafonableman. — Here, "continued 

fhe  to  Jemmy,  *  is  my  hand,  which  I 

faithfully  promife  to  give  you  before 

a  j>arfon  as  ibpn  as  v/e  arrive  at  Lon- 


'  don,  and  things  can  be  got  ready  for 

*  the  ceremony.'    Jemmy  received  and 
kifled  it  with  the  greatelt  latisfaclion. 

*  This  is  as  it  fhould  be,'  faid  Lady 
Huntley ;  «  and,  to  heighten  your  con - 
'  tentment,  Mr.  Jeflamy,  I  can  tell  you 
'  that  I  believe  you  will  very  fhortly 

*  have  an  opportunity  to  demand  the 

*  performance  of  this   promife.   "For 

*  my  own  part,  I  begin  to  be  weary  of 
'  Paris ;    Mr.  Lovegrovr,  I  can  per- 
'  ceive,  is  fo  too;  and,  if  we  can  per- 
'  fuade  Lady  Speck  to  be  of  the  fame 

*  opinion,  I  know  I  can  eafily  bring 
'  my  lord  into  it.'     She  was  going  on, 
when   Lord   Huntley  came  in   with  a 
letter  in  his  hand.     «  Oh,  my  dear!* 
cried  he,  *  I  have  been  looking  for  you 

*  through  all  the  rooms.     I  have  juft 
'  received  a    letter  from  Sir  Thomas 
«  Welby.' — '  I  hope  mamma  is  well  I* 
cried  fhe  haftily  ;   '  and  no  ill  accident 
'  has  happened  ?' — «  Not  in  the  leaft,1 
returned  he;  '  but  far  on  the  contrary. 

*  Sir  Thomas  only  writes   to  let  us 
'  knovr  that  his  fon   is  married,  and 
'  will  very  fliortly  bring  his  bride  to 
'  vifit  us  in  Paris.' 

'  I  am  aftonifhed  !'  cried  Lady  Hunt- 
ley  j  '  Mr.  Welby  married  !  I  do  not 
'  urderftand  how  fuch  a  thing  can  be! 
'  He  took  leave  of  mamma  and  1  juit 
'  after  my  coming  from  Bath,  and  told 

*  us  he  was  to  fet  out  on   his  travels 
'  the  next  day;  and  1  thought  that  he 
'  was  gone!   Sure,  he  muft  either  have 
'  made  a  very  fhort  tour,  or  have  ftop- 

*  ped  in  his  progrefs,  and  have  picked 
«  up  a  wife  by  the  way!'  —  *  I  know 
'  nothing  of  the  particulars,'  refumed 
his  lordfhip  ;  *  but  you  fball  hear  what 

*  Sir  Thomas   fays   on   the  occafioh.* 
With   thefe  words  he  looked  over  the 
letter;  and,  fingling  out  that  part  of  it 
which  he  thought  would  molt  fatisfy 
her  curiofity,  read  as  follows, 

*  I  thought  him  too  young  to  marry; 
but  found  his  inclinations  fo  much 
divided  between  love  and  travelling, 
that  the  latter  would  have  afforded 
him  neither  pleafure  nor  improvement 
without  the  gratification  of  the  for- 
mer; fo  contented  to  both.  He  was 
married  lalt  week;  and  two  days  ago 
fet  out  on  his  rambles,  and  has  taken 
his  bride  with  him.  As  they  intend 
to  ftay  fome  time  at  Paris  in  their  way 
to  Italy,  and  other  parts,  he  will  have 
the  honour  to  present  her  to  the  ladies; 
z  £  a  «  and 
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*  and  I  flatter  myfclf  (he  will  appear 
'   not  unworthy  of  their  countenance 
'  and  friendfhip.' 

«  Well,  this  is  ftrangei'    faid   Hie, 
perceiving  he  had  done;  *  but  he  does 

*  not  mention  to  whom  he  is  married/ — 
'  Not  a  ly  liable/  replied  he;    *  but  we 

*  (hall  Coon  know  more  of  the  matter; 
'  for  I  find,   by  the  date  of  this  letter, 

*  which  I  did  not  obferve  before,   that 

*  it  has  been  retarded  by  lome  accident 
'  or  other  in  the  poft  ;  and  the  young 
.*  gentleman,  by  rhe  time  mentioned  of 
'  his  leaving  London,  nvoft  infallibly 

*  be  already  arrived,  or  very  near  it.' 
Thefe  words  had  but  juft  elcaped  his 

lips,  when  a  fervant  came  haftily  into 
the  room,  and  /aid  that  a  gentleman, 
-who  called  himfelf  Welby,  was  in  the 
great  fajoon with  Lady  Speck  and  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  and  thc'y  lent  him  to  let  his 
lordfhip  know  it.  On  this,  Lord  and 
Lady  Hunt  ley  went  to  receive  their  new 
gueft ;  but  Jemmy  and  Jenny,  having 
no  acquaintance  with  them,  thought 
them  Tel  ves  excufed  from  paying  their 
compliments  to  him  at  this  time. 


C  II  A  P.     XXVII. 

CONTAINS  A  VERY  REMARKABLE 
OCCURRENCE. 

MR.  Welby  made  his  firft  vifit  very 
ftiort ;  but  was  not  fu'ffei  ed  to 
depart  without  engaging  himfelf  to 
come  again  the  next  day,  and  bring  his 
lady,  whom  they  were  not  a  little  im- 
patient to  fee,  as  Sir  Thomas  had  men- 
lioned  her  handfomely  in  his  litter. 

The  daughters  of  Lady  Wingman 
had  a  fincere  regard  for  this  young 
gentleman,  not  only  as  he  was  the  fon 
of  Sir  Thomas  Welby,  but  alfo  on  the 
fcore  of  his  own  good  qualities  ;  and, 
willing  to  teftify  it  by  all  the  marks  in 
their  power,  gave  orders  to  thofe  who 
had  the  management  of  their  houfhold 
affairs,  to  omit  nothing  proper  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  new-wedded  pair. 

Three  was  the  appointed  hour;  and 
it  had  not  elapfed  as  many  minutes 
•when  their  expected  gucfts  appeared. 
The  bride  feemed  very  lovely  in  the 
eyes  of  Lord  Huntley,  Jemmy,  and  Sir 
Robert  Manley  ;  but  there  was  i<  '.ne- 
thing  in  her  which  attracted  thofe  of 
Mr.  Luvcgrcve  and  the  ladies. 
:h  \vus  perfectly  convince  . 


they  had  been  acquainted  with  her  fac? , 
though  wlv  n  or  where  none  of  them 
could  recollecl:  but  when  fhefpoke,  in 
returning  the  faltnations  they  levc-rally 
gave  her,  her  voice  immediately  eafed 
the;n  of  the  fufpence  they  had  bed,  in, 
and  prefented  her,  to  their  rernembrai.ee 
for  the  fair  ftranger  whom  :icciu».nt 
and  diftrtfs  had  brtiught  into  their  com- 
pany at  the  village  where  thev  ha<. 
obliged  to  lie  on  their  return  from  Bath. 
Great  was  their  aftomlhment,  nor  was 
that  of  Mrs.  Welby  lefs;  but  as  they 
had  too  much  politenefs  to  betray  any 
part  of  theirs,  or  take  the  leaft  notice 
they  had  ever  feen  tier  before,  fo  (he 
bad  too  much  generofity  not  to  avow 
her  remembrance  of  them. 

'  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure 
I  came,'  faid  Mrs.  Welby,  '  to  pay 
my  refpects  to  ihe  friends  of  Mr. 
W^elby;  but  how  infinitely  would  that 
pleafure  have  been  enhanced,  had  it 
been  pofftble  for  me  to  have  forefeet* 
I  (hould  have  met  with  the  only  per- 
fons  to  whom  I  have  been  fo  highly 
obliged  in  the  extremeft  exigence  in 
f  my  life!'  Then  perceiving  they  made 
no  other  reply,  as  indeed  they  were  not 
yet  enough  recovered  from  their  furprize 
to  do  it—'  You  may  not,  perhaps,'  re- 
fumed  (lie,  *  be  able  preftntly  to  dif- 

*  tinguifh  in  the  wife  of  Mr.  Welby 
.'  the  once  forlorn,  the  diftreffed  fugi- 
'  tivej  but  this  will  be  to  me  a  perpe- 
'  tual'  memento  of  your  gcodnefs.'  In 
fpeaking  thefe  laft  words,  ihe  took  out 
of  her  pocket  the  fnufF-box  (he  had  ex- 
pofed  to  (ale  at  the  inn,  and  which  Mr. 
Lovegrove  had  bought  and  returned  to 
her  with  fo  much  gallantry.     On  fight 
of  it — '  It  will  be  a  lafting  honour  to 

*  me,   Madam/  faid  that   gentleman, 

<  that  you  lUll  retain  a  trifle  no  other - 
1  wife  worthy  your  acceptance  than  by 
'  being  before  in  your  poffcdion.' 

The  two  fifters  now  fir  It  acknow- 
ledged their  remembrance  of  her,  with 
many  compliments  on  the  change  of 
hi-r  condition;  and  Jenny,  who  had 
been  impatient  to  do  io,  congratulated 
her  good  fortune  v/ith  the  extiemeft: 
warmth.  Thole  of  the  company  who 
were  not  in  the  fecret,  were  furprized 
at  thefe  falutatio'nsj  but  Mi.  Welby 
moft  of  all:  which  his  fair  wit 
ceiving — '  You  have  introduced  me,* 
faid  Oie,  '  to  perions  whom  I  little  hop- 

<  ed  to  have  met  at   Paris,  but  would 

*  have  ^one  much  farther  to  have  feen: 

«  I  (hall 
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«  I  (hall  at  leifure  make  you  acquaint- 
«  ed  with  the  obligations  I  have  to 
«  them.* 

Dinner  being  that  inftant  ferved  up, 
broke  off  all  farther  fpeech  upon  this 
head  5  but  the  lilies  were  all  the  time  in 
the  utmoft  impatience  to  know  the  bot- 
tom of"  an  affair  which  ar  prelent  Teemed 
fo  myfterious  to  them;  and  as  f'oon  as 
the  cloth  was  removed,  left  the  gentle- 
men to  their  Burgundy,  and  drew  Mrs. 
Wclby  into  another  room,  not  doubt- 
ing but  (he  would  readily  gratify  their 
curiofity;  which  (he  accordingly  did  in 
the  following  manner. 


WHAT  you  defire 
(he,  «  is  fo  little 


'HE   SEQUEL  OF  THE    FAIR  STRAN- 
GER'S ADVENTURES. 

of  me,'   faid 
little  worthy  your 

*  attention,  that  I  (hall  be  as  brief  as 

*  poflible  in  the  repetition:  you  alrea- 
'  dy  know  the  cataftrophe  of  my  fate, 
'  in  feeing  me  the  wife  of  the  moft  ge- 

*  nerous  man  on  earth;  as  for  the  ac- 
'  cidents  that  made  me  fo,  they  will 

*  only  ferve   to    (hew,    that  when   we 
'  think  ourfelves  fartheft  removed  from 
'  happinefs  we  are  often  neareft  to  it. 

*  You  may  remember,  ladies,  that  I 
'  told  you  my  defign  was  to  crofs  the 
'  fea  from  Biiftol  to  Cork;  I  got  fafe, 

*  without  the  leaft  moleftatiqn,  to  the 
'  end  of  my  journey:  but  was  fortu- 

*  nately  prevented  from  embarking  on 
'  my  voyage  by  this  means;  I  had  fcarce 

*  time    to   enquire  if  any  veffel    was 
'  bound  for  n>y  intended  port,  when 

*  that  aunt  to  whom  I  was  going  land- 
'  ed  from  thence;  (he  came  into  the  fame 
,'  inn  where  I  was;  we  were  mutually 

'  aftonifiied  at  the  light  of  each  other; 

*  but  I  foon  related  to  her  the  whole  of 
.'  my   unlucky  ftory,    and  the   difap- 

*  pointment  it  was  to  me  to   fee   her 

*  come  to  England  in  the  very  moment 

*  I  was  flying  for  refuge  to  her  in  Ire- 
«  land;  at  which  flic   feemed   equally 
'  furprized  and  troubled. 

'«  At  firft  (he  highly  blamtd  me  for 
'  refifting  fo  foolifhly  my  good  fortune, 
'  as  (he  termed  it;  but,  perceiving  I 

*  burft  into  tears  at  herreproaches,  be- 
'  came    more   gentle.     She    told   me, 

*  however,  that  it  would  be  quite  im- 
'  proper  for  me  to  go   to   her    houfe 

*  while  (he  was  out  of  it,  as  my  uncle 
'  had  never  feen  me,  and  as  I  was  an 
<  entire  fa;anger  to  every  one  in  the  fa- 


'  mily.  "  But,"  faid  (he,  "  you  (hall" 
'*  go  back  to  London  with  me ;  I  lhall 
*'  fee  your  father  foon  after  I  come 
"  there,  will  talk  to  him  concerning 
"  you,  and  doubt  not  but  I  (hall  be 
"  able  to  mitigate  matters  between 
"  you,  fo  as  you  may  go  home  again 
"  without  being  forced  to  marry  againft 
"  your  inclinations." 

*  This  did  not  well  pleafe  me,  as  I 

*  knew   my   father's  pofitive   temper, 

*  and  feared  the  fuccefs  of  her  negoci- 

*  ation  in  this    point:  however,  as    I 
'  had  no  courfe  to  take,  I  was  obliged 
'  to  fubmit  to  her  directions,  and  the 

*  next  day  we  fet  out  together  in  the 
'  ftage- coach  for  London.  On  our  ar- 

*  rival  we  were  lodged  at  Jhe  houfe  of 

*  an  eminent  banker  in  the  city,  who 

*  had  before  been  apprized  of  my  aunt'* 

*  coming,  by  letters  for  that  purpofe: 

*  fhe    told   him   nothing  more  of  me 

*  than  that  I  was  her  niece,  nor  did  he 

*  think  it  his  bulinefs  to  alk  any  qnef- 

*  tions,  but  treated  me  with  a  great  dtal 
'  of  civility  and  rcfpeft;  and,  as  I  was 
'  a  perfe6t  ftranger  in  that  part  of  the 
'  town,  I  thought  myfelf  as  fecure  there 

*  as  if  I  had  been  in  Ireland. 

'  The  next  day  my  aunt  went  to  vl- 
'  fit  my  father;  but  he  happened  to  be 
'  gone  out  of  town  fora  few  days,  an<i 

*  (he  found  only  my  filler,  who,  on  her 
4  making   fome  enquiry  for  me,  told 

*  her,  that  I  was  an  impudent  (lut;  that 
'  after  having  promifed  to  marry  a  gen- 
'  tleman  of  great  worth  and  fortune, 
'  and  every  thing  being  prepared  for 
'  the  ceremony,  I  had  run  away  in  a 
'  moft  fcandalous  manner  on  the  very 
«  day  it  was  to  have  been  performed; 

*  that  nobody  knew  what  was  become 
.'  of  me;  that  I  had  almoli  broke  my 

*  father's  heart,  and  was  a  difgrace  to 
«  all  that  belonged  to  me. 

'  As   I  knew  the  bitternefs  of  my 

*  fifter's  nature,  and  the  fmall  portion 

*  of  good-will  (he  always  had  for  me, 

*  I  was  not  at  all  furprifed  when  my 
'  aunt  returned  with  this  intelligence^ 
'  I  was  only  ferry  that  my  father  was 
'  net  at  home,  that  I  might  have  known. 

*  in  what  manner  he  relented  my  beh'a- 
'  vioui;  for  as  I  had  never  failed  in 

*  the  duteous  love  of  a  child  to  a  pa- 

*  rent,  the    thoughts    of   h;sving  be'ea 
'  compelled   to  incur    his    difpieafure 
«  gave  me  the  molt  fevers  affliction  and 
'  remorfe.     V/hile    1  was   in  this  fu- 
<  fpenle,  an  accident  befel  me,  which, 

*  though 
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'  though  I  thought  little  of  at  that  time, 

*  proved  afterwards  to  be  one  of  the 
'  gretftefi  importance  in  rny  whole  life. 

*  Sly  aunt  was  gone  one  day  to  her  Inw- 

*  }er,  on  the  bufinefs  which  had  brought 
'  her  to  England;  I  was  litting  rruim^ 

*  at  a  window,  when  a  fervant  at  the 

*  banker's  fhcwed  a  gentleman  into  the 

*  room,  and  de fired  him  to   fit  down, 

*  ijying  he  expected  his  mafter  home  in 

*  a  few  minutes.     I  role  from  my  feat 
4  at  the  entrance  of  this  ftranger,  but 

*  was  pretty  much  furprized  when  I 

*  prefently  recollected  he  was  the  per- 

*  fon  who  had  followed  me  from  church 

*  one  Sunday  to  my  father's  door.  You 

*  may  remember,ladies,' continued  (lie, 
'  that  I  mentioned  this  incident  to  you 
c  on  account  of  my  filler's  reproaching 

*  me  with  it  afterwards.' 

'  I  remember  it  perfectly  well,'  faid 
Lady  Speck;  *  and  I  dare  anfwer  that 
4  no  part  of  your  ftory  was  loft  on  any  of 

*  us.  But,  pray,  proceed;  for  I  already 
'  begin    to    trace  the   oddnefs  of  this 

*  event.'  Mrs. Welby  fmiled,and  went 
on. 

'  I  would  have  left  the  room,'  re- 
fumed  (lie,  '  but  an  unaccountable 

*  fomething  rivetted  my  feetj  the  gen- 

*  tleman  ai  fir  ft  feemed  in  more  confu- 

*  fion  than  myfelf,  but  he  foon  recover- 
'  ed  from  it;  and  feeing  I  had  a  book 
'  in  my  hand,  approached  me,  and  with 

*  an  air  the  moft  gay,  yet  rel'peclfu! — 
*'  May  I  prefume,  Madam,"  faid  he, 
*'  to  afk  what  author  is  fo  happy  as  to 
*'  engage  your  contemplations  ?'' I  re- 
4  plied,  it  was  only  a  novel,  entitled 

*  Love  and  Duty  reconciled.  This,  he 
'  has  fince  told  me,   he  looked  upon  as 

*  a  profperous  omen  to  his  hopes:  but 
4  he  had  no  -opportunity  then  to  fry  any 
4  thing  farther;  the  banker  came  that 
4  inftantin,  begged  his  pardon  forhav- 
4  ing  made  him  wait,  and  told  him, 
4  that  as  they  (hould  now  be  too  late 

*  for  the  office,  if  he  would  accept  of  a 
4  bad  dinner  with  him,  they  would  go 
4  together  in  the  afternoon.   The  gen- 
4  tleman  very  readily  agreed ;    while 

*  they  were  talking,  my  aunt  came  in, 
4  and  the  cloth  being  already  fpread, 

*  we  all  fat  down  to  table. 

'  My  aunt  \vas  fo  much  difconcert- 
4  cd  th.it  flic  could  fcarce  eat;  which 

*  the  banker  taking  notice  of,  the  built 
«   into  the  moil  vehement  exclamations 
4  againfl.  her  lawyer.    The  you;i; 

«  tierr.an,  who  by  this  lime  had  fuuuj 


how  nearly  flie  was  related  to  m% 
aflced  her  many  queftions  concerning 
the  behaviour  of  the  per  fon  me  couT- 
pLiined  of;  and  flit  then  gave  him  a 
long  detail  of  particulars,  which,  as 
they  are  r.o  way  material  to  my  rtory, 
I  (hall  not  trouble  you  with  a  repeti- 
tion of;  and  mail  only  tell  you,  that 
(he  concluded  with  laying,  that 
Dally  was  one  of  the  moft  bafe  as  well 
as  moft  unmannerly  roenin  the  world. 
«'  Mr.   Dally!"  cried   he;  "   I   know 
"  him  well;  my  father  has  been  long 
"   his  client,  and  I  believe  is  the  belt 
"  friend  he  has:  if  you  will  permit  me 
"  to  wait  on  you  to  him,  I  dare  almoft 
"  prom  ife  to  engage  him  to  do  you]  uf- 


'  She  was  quite  tranfported  at  this 
c  offer,  and  joyfully  accepted  it;  on 

*  which  he  aflured  her  he  would  come 
'  the  next  morning,  and  attend  her  to 

*  Mr.  Daily's  chambers.  There  palled 
f  no  more;  foon  after  dinner  he  went 
'  out  with  the  banker  on  the  bufinefs 
'  they  had  been    talking  of,  which  I 

*  afterwards  found  was  to  the  Million 
1  Bank,  where  he  had  fome  money  left 

*  him  on  the  death  of  a  relation. 

*  On  the  banker's  return,  my  aunt 

*  could  not  forbear  afking  the  name  of 

*  the  gentleman  who  had  been  fo  oblig- 
'  ing  to  her;  to  which  he  replied,  that 
'  he  was  the  only  fon  of  Sir  Thomas 
'  Welby;  and  then  ran  into  great  en- 
'  comiums  on  the  father  and  the  fou, 
'  though  no  more  than  what  I  have 
'  fince  experienced  they  juftly  merited. 
'  I  was, however,  very  much  confound- 

*  ed;  for  I  muft  now  acquaint  you,  la- 
'  dies,  that  Sir  Thomas  Welby  is  the 
'  per  fon,  the  hiftory  of  whofe  liking  of 

*  me  I  have  already  told  you,  fince  it 
'  was  he  I  took  fo  much  pains  to  fly.' 

litre  they  all  cried  out  in  the  utmod 
amazement,  almoft  at  the  fame  time — 
«  What,  Madam,  Sir  Thomas  Welby!' 
— (  My  guardian!' laid  Lady  Huntley: 
1  Was'it  to  him  you  fhould  have  been 
4  married?' 

•  The   fame  indeed,'   replied    (he; 
c  nor  is  it  ftrange  you  fhould  be  igno- 
1  rant  fuch  a  thing  was  in  agitation: 
'  for,  tven  had  it  been  effected,  it  was 
«   to  have  been  kept  a   fee  ret  from  his 
'  own  family   till  I  had   been  carried 
«  home,  and  fet  at  the  head  of  it.    But 
'  I  ih;ill  now  proceed  to  the  more  agree - 

*  able  part  of  my  narrative:  Mr.  WeJ- 
«  by  came,  agreeable  lo  his  promife,  and 

<  ufhcre4 
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c  ufnered  my  aunt  to  the  lawyer's.  She 
'  returned  about  noon  in  very  high 
'  fpirits;  told  me  that  Mr.  Welby's 

*  ptefence,andwhat  he  faid, had  wrought 
'  a  wonderful  effect;  that  the  lawyer 

*  was  now  as  civil  as  before  he  had  been 
•«  rude;  and  that  her  builnefs  would  be 

'  difpatched  in  a  very  fhorttime.  "But, 
ff  my  dear  niece, "'faid  (he,  "  I  have 
"  fomething  better  than  all  this  to  in- 
"  form  you  of:  this  fine  young  gentle- 
««  man  is  violently  in  love  with  you; 
"  he  has  made  me  the  confidante  of  his 
"  psiTion,  and  engaged  my  intereft. 
««  What  now  ?"  purfued  me,  feeing  me 
'  look  a  little  grave,  "  furely  you  will 
"  not  withftand  your  fortune  a  fecond 
ct  time?"  I  replied,  that  I  could  fee  but 
'  little  advantage  in  that  gentleman's 
'  affections,  fiuce  it  was  impoffible  his 
c  father  would  ever  give  a  fanclion  to 
«  it.  ««  Piih!  what  then?"  refumed 

*  me.     tf  When  once  you  are  married 
"  to    him,   the    father   will    eafily  be 
"  brought  to  forgive  what  cannot  be 
«!  recalled." 

«  I  urged  the  vanity  of  hoping  a  fa- 

*  ther   would  ever  forgive   a  fon   for 
'  marrying  the  woman  he  had  a  mind 
'  to   himfeif;  but  (he  made  flight  of 
'  all  I  faid,  and  then  told  me,  that  as  it 

*  was  not  proper  the  banker  (hould,  as 
f  yet,  be  let  into  the  ferret,  (he  had  pro- 
'  mi  fed  to  give  Mr.  Welby  a  meeting 

*  that  afternoon,  and  to  bring  me  with 
'  her.     *'  Neither  your  pride  nor  mo- 
"  defty,"  continued    (he,   "    has  any 
"  caufe  to  be  alarmed;  for  I  fliall  pre- 
"  tend  it  is  all  my  doing,  and  that  you 
"  knew  nothing  of  feeing  him." 

*  I  was  very  averfe  to  this  meeting; 
'  but  (he  was  pofitive,  and  I  was  fear- 
'  ful  of  difobliging  her,  as  I  had  no 

*  other  friend  but  herfelf  whom  I  could 

*  rely  upon  for  making  my  peace  with 

*  my  father.    Jn  fhort,  we  wentj  Dra- 
'  per's  Garden  was  the  place  of  rendez- 

*  vous;  Mr.  Welby  was  there  before 
'  us.     Me  affected,  as  had  been  con- 

*  trived  between  my  aunt  and  him,  to 
'  have  come  there  by  chance;  which  a 

*  little  faved  my  blufhes.  After  walk- 
'  ing  a  turn  or  two,  talking  on  ordina- 
'  ry  matters,  he  propofed  going  to  Ra- 
'  nelagh:  my  aunt  replied,  that  (he  had 
'  never  feen  the  place,  and  could  not 

*  do  it  in  better  company.     It  did  not 
'  become  me  to  oppofe  what  Hie  had 
'  agreed  to;  a  coach  waited,  which  car- 
'  ried  us  directly  thither*    It  was  very 


early  in  the  evening,  and  the  compa- 
ny were  not  yet  come,  fo  we  had  the 
gardens  to  ourfelvcs.  My  aunt  was 
fo  much  in  his  interelt,  or  rather  mine, 
that  (he  gave  him  all  the  opportunities 
the  place  would  admit  of  to  declare 
his.paflion  to  me;  which  he  did  in 
the  mod  pathetick  terms,  while  (he 
pretended  to  amufe  herfelf  with  look- 
ing on  the  (lory  of  Pamela,  painted 
on  the  walls.  I  was  far  from  giv- 
incr  any  encouragement  to  what  he 
faid;  yet,  by  an  irrefiftihle  impulfe, 
was  prevented  from  treating  it  with 
that  feverity  I  wifhed  '.o  have  done. 

*  But  why  (hould  I  detain  your  at- 
tention by  particulars?  This  meeting 
was  productive  of  a  fecond,  that  of  a 
third,  and  fo  on  for  a  fuccefiion  of  fe- 
veral    days  j  till    at  laft,   finding  in 
myfelf  an  inclination  to  be  too  much, 
pleafed  with  his  addrefTes,  and  dread- 
ing the  confequence,  I  refolved  to  put 
an  end  to  them. 

*  I  took  the  firft  opportunity  of  be- 
ing alone  with  him,  to  tell  him,  that 
I  had  confidered  of  the  honour  he  did 
me,  and  found  it  impoflible  for  me 
to  accept  the  hand  he  offered;  fo  en- 
treated him  to  withdraw  his   sffec- 
tion,  if  in  reality  he  had  fo  much  for 
me  as  he  pretended,  and  talk  to  me  no 
more  upon  that  fubjeft.  The  manner 
in  which  I  fpoke  convincing  him    I 
was  in  earneft,  he  feemeu  much  amaz- 
e"d;  made  fuch  replies  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  lover:  accufed  deftiny, 
and  the  influence  of  ill  ftars;    com- 
plained of  his  want  of  power  to  pleafe 
me,  and   laid  the   blame  of  my  re- 
fufal   on  my  averfion  to  his  perfcn. 
This  (truck  me;  and,  in  thefince- 
rity  of  my  foul — "  No,   Sir;"  fud! 
Ij  "  wrong  not  your  own  merits,  or 

my  jult  fenfe  of  them,  fo  far  as  to* 
harbour  fuch  a  thought:  I  blufh  not 
to  confefs  that,  of  all  mankind,  you 
have  the  preference  in  my  heart;  but 
what  avails  it,  when  there  is  a  bar 
between  us,  which  all  the  love  in  the 
world,  on  both  fides,  would  never 
beabletofurmount  ?" — "  Ah,  Ma- 
dam!" cried  he  haftily,  "  what 
bar?"  I  then  told  him,  that  I  was 
determined  neverto  marry  without  the 
confentof  my  parents.  '*  If  that  be 
all,"  rejoined  he  brifkly,  "  I  do  not 
defpair  but  to  be  able  to  make  fucU 
propofals  to  your  father  as  lie  will 
not  difdaic  to  liiten  to.'?—"  IIow- 
41  ever 
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"  ever  that  may  be,"  anfwered  I,  "you, 
"  Sir,  have  a  father  too;  it  is  his  con- 
"  fent  I  chiefly  mean;  and  without 
"  his  permiflTion  of  the  continuance  cf 
•*  your  addreffrs,  be  aflured  I  will  not 
"  receive  them." 

'  He  now  feemeci  much  difconcerted, 

*  fighed,  and  was  filcnt  for  feveral  mi- 
4  nutes.     "  Well,  Madam,"  faid  he, 
"  you  (hall  be  obeyed:   my  thoughts 
*'  were  lately  benton  travelling;  every 
"  thing  was  ready  for  my  defign;   but 
"  on  the  fight  cf  you,  love  laid  a  fud- 
"  den  embargo  on  my  feet,  and  I  then 
"  made  a  thoufand  excufes  to  my  father 
"  for  deferring  my  voyage;  but  I  will 
*'  now  confefs  to  him  the  whole  truth, 
"  and  implore  his  fanclion  to  my  vows : 
"  he  is  generous,  I  am  his  only  fon, 
"  he   loves  me,    and  I  may  perhaps 
"  fucceed;  I  will,  at  leaft,  make  trial 
(c  of  my  fate,  and  to-morrow  you  will 
tc  fee  either  the  moft  happy  or  the  moft 
*'  miferable  of  men." 

*  He  parted  from  me  with  great  emo- 

*  tions,  nor  was  I  Jefs  difquieted;  but 
'  I  acquainted  not  my  aunt  with  this 

*  converfation,  knowing  (he  would  fe- 

*  verely  chide   me,    and  think,    as  in- 
'  deed!  did  myfelf,  that  the  ftep  I  had 
'  taken  would  entirely  overthrow  what 
'  (he  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  pro- 

*  mote.     I  neither  faw  ncr  heard   any 

*  thing  of  my  lover  all  the  next  day, 

*  and  this  confirmed   me  in   what  be- 
'  fore  I  fcarce  doubted.     I  paffed  the 
'  night  in   anxieties  enough;   but  the 
'  morning  found  my  condition  reverfed, 
'  in  a  manner  which  I  could  never  have 
'  imagined.     Soon   after  breakfaft  my 
'  father's  footman  came  in  a  great  lain  y 

*  to  acquaint  me  that  my  father  com- 

*  manded  me  to  return  home   imme- 

*  diately:   I  was  in  a  ftrange  furprize; 

*  I  knew  not  before  he  was   in  t   \vn, 

*  could  not  guefs   by  what   means  he 
'  was  directed  where  to  find  me,  and 
'  was  in  the  uttnoil  dilemma  whether 
'  I  ought  to  rejoice  or  tremble  at  being 

*  fent  for.     I  would  fain  have  ftaicl  for 
'  my  aunt,  who  was  juft  gone  out,  to 

*  have  taken  her  with  me;  but  the  fel- 
'  low  told  me  that  his  orders  were  to 
'  bring  me  that  inftant;   fo  I  laid  no 
'  more,  but  obeyed  the  fummons. 

*  On  my  arrival,  my  father  met  me 
'  in  the  parlour;  I  threw  myfelf  at  his 

*  feet,  and  begged  forgivenefs.   "Rife, 
"  my  child,"  faid  he,  embracing  me; 
"  I  dofoigive  youj  the  hand  of  Hca- 


"  ven  has  been  in  what  you  have  doncf 
"  and  directed  all  your  (leps:  yuur 
"  fears  of"  a  fecond  marriage  nre  now 
"  over.  Sir  Thomas  has  icllgned  his 
"  claim  to  one  fitter  for  your  j 
"  they  are  both  here,  and.  wait  your 
"  preience  to  ratify  the  contrail  I  have 
<{  already  made  for  you." 

'  Judge,  ladies,  what  I  felt:   I  was 
no  longer  at    a  lofs    for  the    happy 
event;  the  fudden   furcharge  of  vn- 
expecled  joy  rufhing  in  at  once  upon 
me,  was  more  than  I  could  well  fup- 
port.     I  was  almoft   fainting  when 
my  father  led  me  into  the  next  room, 
where   fat   Sir   Thomas  Welby  and 
his  fon:  the  latter,    as  1  have    fince 
heard,  was  in  much  the  fame. condi- 
tion as  myfelf;   but  the  former,  pity- 
ing my  confufion,    took   me   by  the 
hand  with  theie  words,  delivered  in 
the   ruoft  fprightly   tone—"    Come, 
"   daughter,"  faid  he,  '*  for  fuch  you 
"  now  are,  your  father  has  given  you 
"  to   me;  and   the  leaft   I   can  do,  to 
"  atone  for  the  troubles  I  have  occa- 
"  fioned  you,  is  to  give  my  fon  to  you, 
"  and  hope  you  will  not  refufe  to  ac- 
'  cept    the   prefent."      As   he   fpoke 
this,  he  joined  my  hand  with  his  fon 's, 
and  added — '*  Take  each  other,  and 
'  be  as  happy  as  love  and  mutual  con- 
'  lint  of    parents    can    make    you." 
Neither  cf  us  could   fpeak  for  Come 
time;  hut  when  we  had  recovered our- 
felves  enough  to  do  fo,  the  acknow- 
ledgments we  made  were  very  well 
received  by  both  the.  old  gentlemen. 
As  there  wanted  but  little  prepara- 
tions for  a  marriage  fo  much  defired 
on  all  fides,  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed   in  three   days  after:    and  I 
have  no%v   nothing  more  to  acquaint 
you  with,   but  that  Mr.  Welby  ftill 
perfiftingin  his  defires   cf  feeing  fo- 
reign parts,  I  have  gladly  contented 
to  accompany  him  in  his  travels.' 


CHAP.     XXVJI. 

CONCLUDES  THIS  HISTORY,  AND 
ALL  THE  AUTHOR  THINKS  FIT, 
AT  PRESENT,  TO  INTRUDE  UPON 
THE  PUBLICK. 

AFTER  Mrs.  Welby  had  finimei 
the   account  cf  her  adventures, 
and  received  the  praifes  due  to  her  con- 
through  the  whole  of  them,  (he 
returned 
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returned  into  the  dining-room;  where 
finding  Mr.  Welby  had  entertained 
the  gentlemen  in  much  the  fame  man- 
ner HS  his  wife  had  done  the  ladies,  the 
converlation  on  this  fubjcft  became  ge- 
.neral;  and  when  they  difcour-fed  more 
at  large  on  the  odd  circumftances  of 
what  they  had  heard  related,  and  con- 
fidered  the  generofity  of  Sir  Thomas 
Welby,  the  difinterelted  paflion  of  his 
fon,  and  the  extraordinary  difcretion 
of  the  young  lady,  they  were  at  a  lofs 
to  fay  which  of  the  three  characters  had 
the  greaieft  claim  to  admiration. 

Thefe  new  comers  now  found  them- 
felves  fo  happy  in  the  fociety  of  thofe 
they  were  among,  that,  till  the  expira- 
tion of  full  three  weeks,  they  feemed 
not  to  remember  they  had  any  farther 
courle  to  fteer;  nor  did  their  friends 
think  it  too  great  an  a£l  of  complai- 
fance  either  to  revifit  with  them  all  the 
places  they  had  feen  before,  or  to  (lay 
in  Paris  much  longer  than  they  had  in- 
tended, or  would  have  done,  but  for 
fo  agreeable  an  addition  to  their  com- 
pany. 

At  length,  however,  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  feparate.  Mr.  W-elby  and  his 
fair  wife  began  their  progrefs  towards 
the  Alps,  in  order  to  pals  into  Italy; 
and  the  other  gentlemen  and  ludies, 
now  equally  impatient  to  be  at  home 
as  they  had  been  to  go  abroad,  fet  uut 
in  a  few  days  after  on  their  return  to 
England,  where  they  happily  arrived 
without  meeting  any  accidents  to  re- 
tard their  journey. 

This  agreeable  company  now  ceafed 
to  be  of  one  family.  Lord  Huntley 
and  Mr.  Lovegrove  took  their  ladies 
home,  and  Sir  Robert  Manley  and  our 
lovers  returned  to  their  refpeftive  habi- 
tations, to  receive  the  vifits  of  thofe 
friends  and  acquaintance  from  whom 
they  had  fo  long  been  abfent.  Jemmy,' 
however,  was  feldom  from  his  dear 
Jenny,  and  had  now  a  full  opportunity 
to  remind  her  of  the  promiie  me  had 
made  him;  and  that  amiable  lady,  think- 
ing they  had  furHciently  proved  the 
Jove  and  fincerity  of  each  other,  no 
longer  fouglu  excufes  to  delay  what  he 
defired. 

But  before  we  bring  them  to  the  al- 
tar, it  may  not  be  improper  to  acquaint 
the  reader  with  fomething  concerning 
Bellpine,  as  he  was  the  peribn  who  had 
taken  fo  much  pains  to  hinder  their  fe- 
licity from  being  ever  comr>leated3  and 


has,  on  that  fcore,made  too  considerable 
a  figure  in  this  hiftory  to  be  wholly 
dropped. 

The  expences  of  his  way  of  living 
having  by  much  exceeded  the  flender 
incomeof  his  patrimony,  he  found  him* 
felf  obliged  to  mortgage  for  near  half 
the  value,  in  order  to  difcharge  feveral 
debts  which  had  began  to  be  very  trou  - 
blefome  to  him,  and  had  expofed  him 
to  repeated  infults. 

But  this  was  a  trifling  misfortune, 
when  compared  with  that  which  foon 
enfued :  Lady  Hardy  had  declared  her- 
felf  pregnant;  which  fo  enraged  him, 
that,  not  remembering  the  advice  given 
him  by  the  old  houfekeeper,  he  plainly 
accufed  his  aunt  of  incontinency,  and 
for  proofs  of  his  allegation  againft  her, 
related  all  the  good  woman  had  revealed 
to  him,  and  alfo  all  he  knew  concern- 
ing  the  paflion  (lie  pretended  to  have 
felt  for  Jemmy. 

But  he  was  prefently  convinced  of 
the  error  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  this 
rafh  behaviour:  Sir  Thomas,  either  not 
believing,  or  not  feeming  to  do  fo, 
treated  all  he  faid  as  a  bafe  forgery,  and 
flew  into  the  extreme^  rage;  forbad 
him  coming  any  more  into  his  pi  efence, 
or  even  to  think  of  him  as  an  unclej 
and  at  the  fame  time  bound  himfelf  by 
themoft  folemn  imprecation,  that  whe- 
ther the  child  his  lady  went  with  fhould 
live  or  die,  to  take  fuch  meafurts  as 
fhould  infallibly  prevent  the  villain  who 
had  fo  infamoufly  traduced  her,  from 
ever  inheriting  any  part  of  his  eftate. 

Thus  undone  in  all  his  future  ex- 
pectations, and  reduced  to  an  incapa- 
city of  living  in  a  fafliion  equal  to  his 
birth,  and  much  more  to  that  of  his 
ambition,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
that  he  fuffered  all  that  defpair  and 
enervate  rage  could  inflifl  upon  him. 

In  this  condition,  the  only  method 
his  invention  could  fupply  him  with  to 
avoid  poverty,  and  it's  fpre  attendant 
the  contempt  of  the  world,  was  to  fell 
an  ertate  which  he  found  by  much  too 
inconfiderable  for  his  fupport,  and  get 
into  the  urmy.  He  accordingly  did  fo, 
paid  off  the  mortgage  upon  it,  and  with 
the  remainder  of  the  money  he  received 
for  the  purchafe,  bought  a  captain  of 
foot's  cominillion  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment; whicn,  to  add  to  his  misfortune, 
was  prefently  after  ordered  to  one  of 
the  fettlements  in  the  Eatl  Indies,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  England,  with 
aF  all 
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all  it's  dear  delights,  and  embark  for 
the  Coromandel  coaft  feme  weeks  be- 
fore our  lovers  returned  from  France: 
a  punifhment  which  his  own  pride  and 
luxury  had  brought  upon  him,  and  was 
juftly  due  to  the  complicated  vices  of  fo 
bad  a  heart. 

Jemmy  was  a  little  affefted  at  this 
piece  of  intelligence}  but  Jenny,  who 
thought  him  capable  of  every  thing  that 
wasbafe  and  wicked,  and  had  not  been 
altogether  free  from  apprehenfions  of 
fome  mifchief  which  his  revenge  and 
malice  might  poflibly  be  productive  of, 
could  not  forbear  rejoicing,  in  fpite  of 
all  the  good -nature  flic  was  endowed 
with,  that  a  man  of  fuch  dangerous 
propenfities  was  fo  far  removed. 

Among  other  occurrences  of  lefs  im- 
portance to  her  peace  than  this  of  Bell- 
pine,  (he  was  alib  informed,  that  Mrs. 
Marlove,  whom,  if  the  reader  has  for- 
got, he  may  find  mentioned  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  work,  was  now  fepa- 
rated  from  her  hufband,  having  firft 
made  him,  by  her  over-delicacy  and  ca- 
pricious temper,  heartily  weary  of  a 
llate  he  had  entered  into  with  tranlport, 
and  the  profpecl  of  a  lafting  happinefs. 
She  heard  alfo  that  the  marriage  of  Ro- 
dophil's  miftrefs  with  the  captain  hav- 
ing been  difcovered,  her  father  obliged 
them  to  live  together;  but  that  they 
agreed  fo  ill,  that  the  contentions  be- 
tween them  made  much  diverfion  fpr 


their  neighbours;  and  that  Mifs  Chit 
had  quarrelled  with  her  great  Lady 
Fifk,  on  the  fcore  of  a  young  nobleman, 
who  had  made  his  addieffes  to  both, 
though  neither  could  f offer -herfelf  to 
believe  foj  and  that  the  animofity  of 
thefe  fair  rivals  was  arrived  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  they  made  no  fcruple  of 
betraying  to  the  world  all  the  failings. 
each  had  been  guilty  of,  and  of  which, 
they  had  been  mutually  the  confidants. 

But  our  amiable  Jenny  had  now  done 
enquiring  into  the  follies  and  miftakes 
of  her  fex,  as  (he  had  feen  enough  of 
both  to  know  how  to  avoid  them;  and 
all  the  preparations  for  giving  herfelf 
to  Jemmy  being  now  ready,  their  mar- 
riage was  folemnized  by  her  own  de- 
fire,  in  the  Abbey-church  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  in  the  prefence  of  Lord  Huntley, 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  and  their  ladies;  Sir 
Robert  Manley  and  fome  other  friends, 
among  whom  Mr.  Ellwood  and  Mr. 
Morgan  were  not  left  out. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  repeat  the 
fatisfaclion  which  this  happy  cataftrophe 
gave  to  every  one  who  took  any  inte- 
reft  in  the  welfare  of  our  accomplished^ 
lovers,  or  the  fincere  congratulations 
the  new-united  pair  received  upon  it : 
I  fliall  therefore  leave  them,  after  the 
hurry  of  feafting  and  vifiting  was  over, 
to  enjoy,  in  calm  retirement,  the  more 
pure  and  lafting  fweets  of  a  well-go- 
verned and  perfect  tendernefs. 


FINIS. 
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